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THIRD GRAND DIVISION 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

/ 

The regions included under the heading of the Middle 
?:ast embrace the Indian Ocean, with so much of the 
Asiatic ('ontinent as lies east of the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian (kilf, excepting what has already been Heated 
under the heading of the Far F2ast. 

In this region, interest attaches primarily to the great 
Indian peninsula, which, like China, has a recorded history 
reaching back for nearly five thousand >ears, but, also like 
Cliina, remained to Europeans a land of myth and marvel, 
hidden behind a curtain, of which a corner was raised at 
rare intervals, until the sivteenth century of our era. 

Eastward of India proper lies the great double peninsula 
of Furthtr India or Indo-China, half Indian and half 
Chinese in its associatitins. North lies the nusterious 
hidden land of Tibet, and beyond that— with Siberia on its 
northern and China on its eastern boundarv — the vast 
C'entral Asian territory whidi beais the general name of 
Turkestan, the home of nomad hordes that, from time 
to time, have umqueied and devastated half Europe as well 
as all Asi<i. 

Kinallv, our division includes Afghanistan and balu- 
clustan, lands whose history is in part bound up with the 
Nearer East and the Empire of I’ersia, but wdiosc most 
intimate connection is with Turkestan and India. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Following our progress westward we proceed now to the history of the Asiatic countries on the north of the 
Indian Ocean. These include India and Ceylon and the great peninsula which is best described as Further 
India ; Burma, Siam, Annam, and contiguous countries. The Indian Ocean itsell and the lands which border on 
India to the north and west—Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanistan and Baluchistan-also come within this division. 
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LANDS S' PEOPLES 


OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE INTEREST AND lAPORTANCE 

OF THE niDDLE EAST 


BY ANGUS 

A I.THOUGH the l)oundaries of the 
Middle East are well known, for the 
jmrposes of thi;, history they may be 
ifgarded as irududing (a) Central Asia : 
Atghanislan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, and 
Til.)et ; (b) Further India : Siam, Annam, 
Burma, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia ; (c) India, with thelittle independent 
states of Nei)al and Bhutan, and the 
island of Ceylon. Within this region the 
j)hysiography of Asia nowhere shows to 
such advantage as in the elevated uplands, 
where a central tableland, at once the 
loftiest and most extensive in the world, 
is buttressed by stupemdous orological 
development. Covering some 3,000,000 
^(juare miles, the central tableland is 
intersected by high ranges which enclose 
a number of plateaus, while it is also 
marked in the Gobi Desert and in the 
l.ob Nor basin by extensive depressions. 
Towering above these uplands, which 
reach in the Tibetan plateau a height of 
from 14,000 feet to 15,000 feet, in the 
Pamir plateau 9,000 feet to 12,000 feet, 
and in the Iranian plateau 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, are the lofty crests of the 
Himalayas, Tian-shan, Kun Lun, Altai 
and Mustagh Ata. 

Radiating from the Great Pamir, as 
the pivot of several converging systems, 
are the Hindu Kush and the Mustagh Ata 
or Kara Koram Mountains from the 
south-west and south-east, the Kun Lun 
from the east and the Tian-shan from the 
north-east. The Pamir plateau covers 


HAMILTON 

some 30,000 scpiare miles and in it^ 
southern limits connects the Mustagh Ala 
with tlie Hindu Kush by a ridge which 
serves as the water jxirting l)etween the 
basins of the Up])er Oxus and the Indus. 
To the north it acts as the water divide 
between the Zarafshan and the Syr-daria. 
The Tibetan tableland is no less intimately 
identified with the orograjdiy of the 
Middle East, but, lying betwi'en the 
Himalayas and the Kun Lun Mountains, 
it is the least accessible portion of this 
highland region. 

The dominating feature of the mountain 
system of Mid-Asia is found in the gigantic 
mass which, in the shape of the Hindu 
Kush, Kara Koram, and Himalayas, forms 
the true water ])arting betwt‘en the inland 
and seaward drainage of the Middle East. 
Divided into a western, central, and 
eastern section, the mountains constitute 
themselves the southern Ncarp of the 
central tableland and extend some 2,000 
miles in one uninterrupted curve, from 
the eastern extremity of i\ssam to the low 
hills which lie to the north of Bokhara, 
varying in width throughout from loc 
to 500 miles. I'he eastern section of the 
great divide contributes the Nepal high-- 
lands as well as Sikkim and Bhutan to 
the general rise of the Indian frontier, 
and maintains a mean elevation of 16,000 
feet. * 

These three purely frontier territories, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, of which 
Sikkim long since has been incorporated 
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with the dominions of India, nestle high 
up on the southern slopes of the inner 
range of the Himalayas. As may be 
. imagined they are wholly mountainous. 
.Their primitive and rugged character, 
too, is quite uninfluenced by Indian 
civilisation. Nejxil, the largest, is a mere 
strip, some 500 miles in length and 160 

«« « r4k n^iles broad, descending from 

States of the Himalayas 

Himalayan 

contracting terraces. At the 
same time the Nepal highlands are crowned 
by the highest elevations on the face of the 
globe. A right-angle ridge, 12,000 feet 
in height, separates Nepal from Sikkim, 
while the most easterly of the three, as 
also the most exposed, is Bhutan. Four 
hundred miles in extent and extremely 
elevated, it is at once the bleakest and the 
most beautiful part of the Himalaya 
region. 

Throughout the line of the Himalaya 
system the serried continuity of the 
various parallel chains and ridges com- 
posing it is broken occasionally by some 
signal peak of marvellous altitude. The 
extreme westerly sections of the Hindu 
Kush do not disclose this irru{)tive 
grandeur in any great degree, and it is not 
until the Tirieh Mir, near the Nuksan Pass, 
now fixed at 25,000 feet, is reached that 
a really formidable height presents itself. 
Tengri Khan, the central point of the 
Tian-shan, however, records an identical 
elevation. Unlike the Hindu Kush, tlie 
Kara Koram chain offers quite a selection 
of lofty peaks ; but then the mean 
elevation of the Mustagh Ata, by which 
name the eastern extension of the Hindu 
Kush is more precisely described, is rarely 
less than 18,000 feet. The highest points 
occur close within the angles formed by 
the convergence of the Hindu Kush and 
the Mustagh Ata, and between the Gilgit 
valley and the Kara Koram Pass. In 
connection with the former, Sven Hedin 
•rk f it fixed the highest point on 

Pelu? Mustagh Ata itself at 

^ . 25,000 feet, while in the latter 

Asm Dapsang, 28,000 

Jeet, and Peak K^ 28,278 feet. In the 
Himalayas proper there is even a greater 
. wealth of distinctive elevation, and no 
less than forty peaks are known to exceed 
24,000^ feet. 

If the mountain systems of the northern 
part of the Middle East appear to belong 
to a single family, no such idiosyncrasy 
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may be said to distinguish its rivers, and, 
whether the area concerned is the steppe 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan, the 
Iranian plateau, the elevated tablelands 
of the Himalayas, or the Great Plain and 
Deccan plateau of the Indian peninsula,' 
there is very little reciprocity between the 
respective systems of drainage. In con- 
nection with the former the Tarim River 
constitutes Lob Nor the basin of Chinese 
Turkestan by draining the northern 
watershed of the Tian-shan, Mustagh, and 
Kun Lun mountains, much as the Aral 
Sea receives through the Amu-daria and 
the Syr-daria the drainage of Russian 
and Afghan Turkestan. At the same 
time, while the flow from the northern 
slopes of the Pamir plateau, the Hindu 
Kush and the Paro})amisus goes to the 
Aral, the southern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush drain to the Arabian Sea through 
the Indus river, in the drainage system 
of which North-eastern Afghanistan is 
embodied. 

Afghanistan boasts a three-fold system 
of drainage. Although the areas already 
mentioned drain to the Aral and to the 
_ Indus, a much larger proportion 
country, at least 200,000 

aers c » extent, drains 

^ *** into the Seistan Lake, in 

the main through the Helmund river. 
Unlike Afghanistan, Baluchistan possesses 
no particular system, inland or seawards, 
and in many respects is as waterless as 
the Sahara. East of the Hindu Kush, at 
its meeting with the Mustagh, the j)resence 
of the water parting is manifested by the 
southern flow that is here given to the 
drainage of the watershed. From this 
j)oiiit the main conduit southwards to the 
Arabian Sea is the Indus ; further east 
the Ganges carries the drainage of the 
Himalayas, and the Brahmaputra that of 
the Tibetan highlands and their more 
remote hinterland, to the Bay of Bengal. 

From the base of the Himalayan slopes 
a triangular peninsula projects southwards 
to Cape Comorin, possessing, between the 
delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra on the 
east, and the delta of the Indus on the 
west, a length of 1,900 miles on each face. 
Breaking away from the foot of the 
mountains is the Great Plain of India, 
with an extreme elevation of 1,000 feet 
and an area of 500,000 .square miles, but 
draining entirely to the Indus and the 
Ganges. South of this plain there rises 
the Deccan tableland, with a general 4 evel 
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of about 2,000 feet and of a vast dimension. 
There is', much that is distinctive a‘bout 
these two features of the Indian peninsula. 
The deltaic area is conspicuous for its 
richness and size, while the plateau is no 
less remarkable from the manner in which 
it preserves a continuity of character 
undisturbed by the encroachments of 
various containing hills. But the Ghats, 
which enclose the Deccan on the eastern 
and western sides, and the IsTlgiris, which 
fulfil a similar purpose at its southern 
extremity, do not complete the mountain 
system of Southern India. 

' Beyond the Nilgiris the orographic 
formation of the ])eninsula is carried on by 
the Palni Hills, while the highest elevations 
that are to be found south of the Hima- 
layas exist, in the Anarnalai Hills, 9,700 
feet. Occupying the a])ex of the Indian 
triangle, by means of Adam's Bridge, 
these hills link together the Indian and 
Cingalese mountain systems. The most 
remarkable feature of tlie vSouthern upland, 
however, is the pronounced individualism 
which characterises its fluvial drainage. 
Unlike the central tableland in the north, 
which drains seawards only 
arac cr three rivers, Indus, 

« (ianges, and Brahmaputra, the 

ys ems js scored by no less than 

fifty separate systems. In spite of this, 
the central tal)leland dismisses to the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
respectively a greater volume of water 
in any one of its three streams than the 
Deccan discharges to any source through- 
out its entire system. In tliis connection, 
too, it should be borne in mind that the 
Indian peninsula drains always to the 
sea, an inland to the Aral Sea and Lob 
Nor — as well as a s(‘award flow, describing 
the systems of Mid-Asia. 

Although Eastern Assam has bt*en 
indicated as the termination of the main 
water divide of the northern })art of the 
Middle East, there is such an aj)preciable 
watershed connection between the Hima- 
layas and Further India that the oro- 
graphic influence of the mainland can be 
said to have penetrated the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula for some considerable distance. 
In a strictly scientific sense it has yet to 
be shown whether Further India possesses 
an independent highland system. If there 
is any doubt about the precise connection 
between the ranges of the Indo-Chinese and 
those of the Tibetan mass, there is no 
doubt that the rivers of Northern India 


and Indo-China, as well as the Yangtse 
and Hoang-ho of China Proper, find theii 
origin in the Tibetan plateau. 

In a region as vast as the Middle East, • 
there is necessarily much diversity in the- 
systems of natural economy that apply 
to it. Extremes are toifched in so many 
directions, and under such a variety of 
- subjects, that comparison 

ima 1C ^ liable to beget confusion 

. P . rather than to add to our 
theKcgion knowledge of this 

division of the Asiatic continent. None the 
less, the salient features of the Middle East 
present an attractive study and m many 
places disclose considerable unsuspected 
uniformity throughout vast areas. An 
example of this is to be noticed in the 
similarity of the climatic influences which 
affect the Aral basin on the one hand, and 
the Pamir, Tibetan, and Tian-shan uplands 
in another direction. Although the 
former is only slightly raised above sea- 
level, and the altitude of the latter varies 
between 12,000 feet and 18,000 feet, the 
climatic conditions of either area preserve 
the same fierce heat, identical periods of 
protracted drought, and the same intense 
cold. 

India and Further India naturally 
respond to a diflerent set of circumstances 
in the composition of their climates. 
India particularly is held at a disadvan- 
tage, since, although retaining the pheno- 
mena which produce a brisk climate, the 
benefit of possession is destroyed by the 
conflicting ])hysical conditions of the 
j)eninsula. While the effects of tropical 
latitude, therefore, are tempered by the 
elevation of the Deccan tableland, great 
heat })revails everywhere bec ause through 
their extreme altitude the Himalaya 
highlands intercept the cooling currents 
from the northern tablelands and, reflect- 
ing the solar rays, intensify the fiery blasts 
which proceed from the furnaces of the 
Indian deserts. In spite of an all-per- 
„ vading heat, there is an even 

Rain in distribution of humidity over 
India entire peninsula. Arising 

from the Indian Ocean during 
the incidence of the monsoon, neither the 
Deccan plateau nor its circumambient 
ranges are high enough to arrest the pass-* 
age of the rainclouds, which, spreg-ding 
farther^ and farther inland,, ultimately 
precipitate their contents against the 
southern slopes of the main continental 
divide. 
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Save in the extreme north, on the up- 
lands of the Burmo-Chinese frontier, 
Further India is subject wholly to tropical 
conditions, exaggerated rather than im- 
' proved by the oceanic environment of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Unendowed 
with sufficiently ’modifying elevation, an 
excess of moisture is accompanied by 
enervating heat, while the 
« absence of a cold-weather 
resembling that which 
bestows such a boon upon 
India, renders the climate of Indo-China 
peculiarly trying. Examination of the 
climatic conditions of the Middle East 
would not be complete without a brief 
glance at the countries affected by the 
Iranian plateau. Although extremes of 
temper£|ture distinguish both Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan, by reason of the 
proximity^ of the Arabian Sea there is 
much greater humidity in Biluchistan 
than in Afghanistan. At the same time, 
while the heat of Afghanistan is more 
intense thart that which prevails in many 
parts of Bengal, no district of Asia is 
hotter than certain parts of Baluchistan. 
Yet, so long as terrific heat is unaccom- 
panied by moisture, the prevailing con- 
ditions of climate are usually salubrious, 
although the heat of Baluchistan is aggra- 
vated by devastating sand storms. In 
this connection it is only in the lowland 
districts between the Oxus and the northern 
slope of the Hindu Kush that fevers are 
endemic in this part of the Middle East. 

The orological traverse formed by the 
three systems, Hindu Kush, Mustagh, 
and the Himalayas, establishes not only 
the water parting of this section of the 
Asiatic continent, but the line of demarca- 
tion between the northern and southern 
flora, fauna and ornithology. Although 
the bleakness of the Asiatic highlands and 
their accompanying expanses of barren 
plain precludes a plentiful arboreal growth 
from distinguishing the heart of the Middle 
^ East, the region is by no means 

unproductive. The extreme 
Ahftudeft altitudes are necessarily desti- 
tute ; the valleys are stony 
and the mountain sides denuded of vege- 
tation, but plateaux of 12,000 ft. are 
• covered with rank grasses, while the 
secondary elevatiqns are marked by an 
extensive distribution of mountain ash, 
poplar, pine, and larch. It is impossible to 
observe a definite line between tropical 
and non-tropical flora in Central Asiatic 
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highland areas since, owing to the vagaries 
of the climate of the Middle E^st, sub- 
tropical life occasionally breaks out in the 
so-called temperate zones. 

It is not until the mountain §ystems 
of the north have been exchanged for thf 
sweltering j)lains of the Indian peninsuE 
or the deltaic valleys of, Indo-China, thai 
a genuinely distinctive element appears in 
Mid- Asian vegetation. Although signal 
success attends in the almost tropical areas 
of the Great Plain of India, the cultivation 
of cereals, vegetables, and plants, that are 
characteristic of a cooler region, the 
main interests centre in the growing of 
crops of a distinctly tropical complexion 
— rice, tea, coffee, jute, indigo, cinchona, 
betel, poppy, oilseeds, in addition to a 
variety of aromatic ])roducts, eliciting 
indiscriminately the attentions of the 
ryots. No less notable is the change to be 
found in the trees and palms which, as 
indigenous to the Indian peninsula, and 
ignoring the species common to temperate 
as well as torrid zones, include ebony, 
teak, sandal-wood, mango, banyan, date, 
palmyra, and bamboo. Unlike the Indian 
_ _ peninsula, less than half of 

Tropical actually lies within 

the tropics, Indo-China or 
Further India is entirely 
troj)ical, a fact which an exuberant vegeta- 
tion quickly makes patent. Vanilla, sugar- 
cane, cloves, pepper, sago, ginger, cinna- 
mon, cotton, rice, tobacco, tea and coffee, 
besides products everywhere interchange- 
able, flourish in the cultivated lands ; 
while in the primeval forests eagle- 
wood, teak, gum, gutta-percha, cardamum, 
coco-nut, and bamboo abound. 

As comprehensive in its flora as it is 
in the character of its mountain systems 
and in the nature of its rivers, plains, and 
climate, it is only in its fauna and or- 
nithology that the Middle East allocates 
to itself a number of specific types. 
Prominent among the species of the central 
uplands and along the line of the water 
parting there are in wild state the yak in 
Tibet ; the ass, the camel, and the dromedary 
in Eastern Turkestan. Further to the south 
there are the elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, 
rhiiioceros and crocodile in India and 
Indo-China ; the lion, tiger, leopard and 
wolf in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
Common to the entire area are thte usual 
domestic animals — buffalo, horse, ox, 
sheep, and dog ; while, in addition, the 
dromedary, camel, elephant, th^ water 
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buffab, th« ass, and the yak have been 
reduced, to Jhe service of man. 

Althoi^h the Middle East itself is not 
concorneS ’With all the philological and 
ra'dhl distinctions of Asia, a very confused 
ethnic distribution does fall within its 
narrow limits. Roughly divided between 
Mongolo -Tatars and Aryan - Caucasic 
peoples by the line of the water parting, 
the first fusion of the two races took place 
within the western limits of* the Aralo- 
Caspian and Lob Nor basins, when an 
intimacy arose between the Turki, who 
frequented the unarable steppes of Eastern 
and Western Turkestan, and the Tajik, 
who tilled the western cultivable zone, 
which so modified the Mongolic features of 
the Turki that the race now resembles the 
Aryan Tajik in everything but speech. 
In the east and south of Lob Nor, con- 
tinuing along the northern slopes of the 
watershed, a more Mongolic caste pre- 
vailed, which now betrays itself in Bhutan 
and on the Tibetan plateau ; while in 
Further India it is represented by the 
assortment of Tibeto-Burman, Tai, and 
Chinese- Annamitic tribes that now occupy 
the northern and north- 
The^Raeet frontiers of the 

MUau East peninsula. Although the 
presence of the mountains 
prevented a Mongolic descent u}.)on the 
plains of India from the east from taking 
jilace, frequent Mongolic irruptions broke 
over the west, the residue of which has 
added so much to the ethnographic per- 
plexities of the Middle East. In this 
direction the line of mountains was 
pierced by two passages, the Kabul 
Valley on the north-west, and Makran 
on the west, with the result that Mongolo- 
Tatar stock predominates in Northern 
Afghanistan. In Afghan-Turkestan the 
Hazaras, although now a Persian-speaking 
people, are marked out by their physiog- 
nomy as of Mongolic ancestry ; while the 
Kizzil Bashis of Kabul are Persian- 
speaking, and the Ghilzais Pushtu-speak- 
ing, Turki tribes. In addition, there are 
the Usbegs and the Turkomans, equally 
possessing Turki descent. In Baluchistan, 
too, the Brahuis, an aboriginal and numer- 
ous race occupying the eastern high- 
lands, whose identity was long mysterious, 
are now believed to spring from Mongolic 
or Dra vidian progenitors. 

Excluding the Baluchistan highlands, 
Afghan-Turkestan represents the extreme 
limit of Mongolic movement towards 


India. South of the Hindu Kush, an Aryan 
element prevails in the tribes forming the 
population in Afghanistan and Baluchi- 
stan, as well as towards Persia and the 
northern plains of India. It is, however, 
in no way surprising that Aryan stock 
should underlie the ethnography of the 
southern areas of the Middle East, since the 
earliest habitat of this great 
m Peopling division were ‘ the 

\M AAi p valleys and mountains of the 
Middle £nst watershed. Retiring 

before the pressure of the Mongols, the 
Aryan peoples crossed over the main divide 
of Asia into the Peninsula. Although the 
last to arrive from the north-west, they 
did not penetrate much beyond the 
northern plains, remaining principally 
within the region covered by the basins 
of the Indus and Ganges. Elsewhere, 
indeed, were other races — the Dra vidian 
in the Deccan and Ceylon, and the 
Kolarian about the central ranges, the 
latter being either the absolute aborigines 
or the first arrivals in the country. 
These latter branches of the human 
family represent, in point of fact, the 
only distinctive stock that India has 
produced, the Tibeto-Burman, Chinese- 
Annamitic, and other Mongoloid reduc- 
tions along the Himalaya system, the 
Assam highlands and the Indo-China 
frontier being even more alien to India 
than the Aryan tribes themselves. 

While the Kolarians belonged to the 
lowest grade of human culture, and 
were wholly unresponsive, the Dravidians 
were susceptible to the elevating in- 
fluences of the Aryans, who ultimately 
applied to their own purpose the Dravidian 
alphabet. To-day, moreover, the Dravi- 
dian and Aryan peoples of India are 
unified in a common system of caste that 
extended throughout Southern Asia, the 
ethics and principles of which were devised 
originally by the Aryan leaders as a pre- 
caution against their numerical inferiority 
in the face of the more numer- 
Caste indigenous element. To 

s\tem original degrees of 

^ caste at first proclaimed an 

infinite variety has been added until the 
institution, which in its earliest conception 
referred to colour, now possesses hardly 
an-y relation to its original form. 

Following their invasion of India,* the 
Aryans passed into Persia, where they 
imposed their own forms upon the Semitic 
structure of civilisation already there. 
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Much as the Aryan language developed 
into Sanscrit in India, so in Persia it gave 
birth to Pehlevi, in which the Zend A vesta 
of the Zoroastrians is written. In Balu- 
chistan, the Baluchis, as opposed to -the 
Brahuis, are Aryan ; and, north of 
Baluchistan, extending from the axis of 
the mountain system in an indefinite 
westerly direction across Afghanistan and 
Persia, are areas in^hich the Aryan races 
exercise, if not Unchallenged, at least 
uninterrupted, sway, ^to^subdi visions 
of the Ar3?^W Bte ^ exist in 
Afghanistan und^^Wkguise of 
Afghans, (lalchas, and Tajiks, 
f these the Afghans, or Pathans 
called in ^idia, are the most 
Claiming to be Ben-i-Israel, 
and insisting on descent from the tribes 
who were carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, they are a Pushtu-speak- 
ing people, possessing, with all Pathans, 
the bond of a common speech, although 
they do not admit other Pushtu people 
to be Afghan. Further cast, along the 
crests of the watershed, an Aryan popula- 
tion occupies Nepal, while there ^re 
Caucasic-Aryan indications among tli?^ 
tribes in Southern Siam and Cambodia. 

Although the races of the Middle East 
may be classified broadly under one or 
other of the four branches, Caucasic-Aryan 
Mongolo-Tatar, Dravidian, and Kolarian, 
each group is divisible into several sub- 
sections. In many cases, too,^hese sub- 
sections, while physiologically iWftarmony, 
have developed complete linguistic inde- 
pendence. In this way, and consideijii 


not be astonishing when the divergent 
characters of the original tribes ai*e borne 
in mind, nor is it remarkable that the 
Aryan peoples should produce greater 
evidence of common linguistic origin than 
the Mongolic or even the Caucasic races. 
Less subject to conditions which necessarily 
imposed changes upon speech than the 
nomadic northerners or the more poly- 
glot communities from the Caucus, the 
Aryans rapidly evolved a state * 

tion in which language, manners^Sipi||5. 
and race type were identical, and 
which Aryan domination over South^ 
Asia was established long before Mongolic 
peoples began to play havoc with the 
Middle East. It was, of course, by rejison 
of this ascendancy that the Aryan language 
became a mother tongue to so large a 
part of primitive mankind. In many 
ways, therefore, the rise of these areas to 
their present importance dates back to 
the earliest age. Ever the cradle of the 
human race, they have aroused in ' turn 
the attentions of In'own, yellow, and fair 
peoples, while their ])ossession has stimu- 
lated the ambitions alike of the Moslem, 
^ . - Christian, c^nd Hindu. The 

Commercial consideration of the 

“.Corl ‘ the 

commercial and jxditical 
aspect of the region more than its general 
structure. At i)resent the rights of three 
Powers — Russia in Central Asia, France 
and Great Britain in Further India, and 
Great Britain in India as throughout the 
areas lying to the south of the main water 
sideijjM^ divide — prevail in the several sections 
each division as a complete racial thpit, apj^ropriated to them. France in Further 
Caucasic-Aryan peoples are affiliate 3 %ltfc India, however, is committed to a policy 


SIX stock tongues : (i) Kartveli ; (2) 

Cherkess ; (3) Chechenz ; (4) Lesghian ; 

(5) Aryan ; (6) Semitic — the first four of 
which app)ertain solely to the Caucasus re- 
gion ; while the Mongolo-Tatar races are 
identified with eight : (i) Tibeto-Burman ; 
(2) Khasi; (3) Mon; (4) Tai ; (5) Chi- 
nese- Annamitic ; (6) Koreo- 

Lunguages Japanese ; (7) Ural- Altaic ; (8) 

Malayan. The affinities with 

Dravidian and Kolarian are 

more doubtful ; but it is held by those most 
competent to judge that, owing to con- 
stant fusion of the species, there is now 
only a slight philological disparity between 
many Dravidian and Aryan dialects. 

The existence of so much linguistic 
difference among races now forming the 
branches of a single racial family should 
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which aims at the annexation of the 
whole of Indo-China, while Russia is no 
less intent upon the absorption of Chinese 
Turkestan. The complexion which the 
Middle East will wear for the future 
promises to be of unusual interest, for 
the realisation of their aims by Russia and 
France foreshadows a considerable altera- 
tion in the locus standi of Great Britain. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
trade, no less than prestige, would be 
affected by any modification of the tradi- 
tional powers which Great Britain has so 
long exercised there, since, if Russia and 
France were confirmed in a paramountcy 
over Chinese Turkestan and Further India, 
the transfer would probably presage our 
exclasion from the markets of the region. 

Angus, Hamilton 





ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT CAVE OF ELEPHANTA, NEAR BOMBAY 









NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF H!NPU ARCHITECTURE 
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THE JUMMA MUSJID, OR GREAT MOSQUE, AT AGRA 
THREE OF INDIA'S MOST FAMOUS MOSQUES 




AURUNGABAD SEEN FROM THE RUINS OP AURANGZIB’S PALACE 

SOME PALATIAL MONUMENTS OF THE PAST 
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VIEW FROM TOP OF THE BORE GHAT, NEAR BOMBAY 

THE SPLENDID MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF THE EASTERN, GHATS 
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THE MOUNTAINS AND GORGES OF KASHMIR 




1- Jag Deo and Warrang;iir, in the Barramahal. 2. Ryacotta in the Barramahal. 3. Daulutabad, the 

ancient Deo Gurh. 

* HILL FORTS IN SOUTH AND CENTRAL INWA 
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THE SUPREME LAND OF MARVELS 


BY SIR WILLIAM LEE - WARNER. 
DR. E. SCHAIDT AND A. D. INNES 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


THERE is no tract of the earth’s surface 
^ whose story appeals to the imagination 
so vividly, so intensely, as that of India. 
India is the su})reme land of marvels, of 
mystery, of the supernatural ; of miracles 
which appeal to us not as the figments 
of superstitious ignorance, but as mani- 
'Tu 1 A festations of the incomprehen- 
fo ♦k*' A sible. A land vast, unknown, 
of Myth and ^j^i^nowable, where tlu^ keenest 
of Western minds, after a 
lifetime of endeavour, prpfess that they 
know no more of the infier being of the 
people than they did at the beginning. A 
land full of the grotesque, yet whose 
grotesqueness has a terrific quality — 
fantastic, yet solemn. A land of countless 
revolutions, where yet there seems to brood, 
changeless, eternal, the spirit of an imme- 
morial past. 

Utterly remote from the ideas and the 
civilisation of the conquering races of the 
West, India is, nevertheless, the first 
recorded home of a vast migratory wave 
of that same Aryan stock from which, in 
later ag^s, those conquering races sprang. 
Rome ahd Athens were yet in the womb of 
a far-off future, Troy and Mycenae were 
unborn, the great Sheikh Abraham had 
not founded his race, when the fair Aryan 
folk were sweeping over the plains of 
Hindustan. Before David sang, or Homer, 
► their l^allads were commemorating the 


deeds of their national heroes ; in the 
Land of the Five Rivers mothers were 
telling their children tales which sprang 
from the same sources as Grecian mytho- 
logy, Celtic folk-lore, and Teutonic legend. 
The ancient language* of the conquerors 
was the eldest branch of that primal stock 
which in other regions and ages developed 
distinctive perfections in the utterance of 
Plato, of Virgil, or of Shakespeare. 

But through the ages tho.se Eastern 
Aryans were severed from their Western 
kinstolk ; they worked out their own 
development apart. Once, East and West 
clashed when Alexander pierced the bar- 
rier, and led his victorious army into the 
Punjab ; but the contact was brief. Again 
the veil fell. The centuries rolled on. 
Imperial Rome rose and crumbled, a 
second Rome achieved and held a spiritual 
domination which was already tottering, 
ere Europe traced out the untrodden high- 
I -ft- the ocean, and the veil 

of the* raised. In the interval — a 

Veil * period of some eighteen hun- 
dred years — all that Europe 
knew of India was derived from hearsay*, 
among the peoples of Western Asia, and th# 
reports ^f an occasional enterprising tra- ’ 
veller ; fabulous tales, for the fnost^part, 
of splendour indescribable and wealth 
incalculable ; tale^ which were the magnet 
that drew Columbus along the ocean path 
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that led to an unknown continent instead 
of to the Indies he sought ; and took 
Vasco da Gama by another way round 
Africa to the very shores of India. Yet all 
but two and a half centuries were still to 
pass before the Europeans w'ere to be 
anything more than traders, with groups 
of offices and warehouses here and there 
^ on the fringe of the great 

Evro eal peninsula. For almost simul- 
taneous with the coming of the 
Europeans was the coming of 
the Mughals, or Moguls, who established 
over all the northern portion, or Hindustan, 
an empire })erhap)s the most gorgeous the 
world has known, which was presently 
extended over the southern portion, or 
Deccan. It was the disintegration of that 
great empire which gave the British an 
opjx)rtiinity of establishing a territorial 
dominion in two provinces ; which, once 
founded, they were soon compelled, in self- 
defence, to expand into a general ascend- 
ancy, and then a practically universal 
supremacy. The rule of the British in India 
has been a unique experiment, without 
precedent or parallel in the world’s history. 

Thus, before the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era India had dwelt apart, like 
China, as far as Europe was concerned, 
untouched by her influence, save for one 
brief moment ; and with a civilisation of 
her own, already advanced and highly 
organised before any appreciable culture 
began to leave its records in Europe. In 
those early centuries an Aryan race 
acquired a complete domination over all 
the primitive peoples of the lowlands, and 
an ascendancy even in most of the highland 
regions which could not be effectively con- 
quered. The previous occupants were not 
wiped out, but survived — here and there 
in separation almost complete even to the 
present day — for the most part as sub- 
jects, but also intermixing largely with the 
newcomers. Over the whole great area a 
common religion and a common 
^ social organisation prevailed, 
. though with immense local 
uivnisation ^modifications ; and these led to 

a hereditary and permanent differentiation 
between those social groups or castes which, 
comparatively at least, preserved their 
purity of blood — the sacerdotal and mili- 
tary castes, the Brahmans and Rajputs — 
and Jhe rest. Everywhere all the castes 
were to be found, though Brahmans in 
one district and Rajputs in another might 
be' numerically preponderant 
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But this system did not involve the 
development of an organic Indian state, 
or of Brahman states, or Rajput states. 
Instead, it produced an aggregate of 
kingdoms with ever varying boundaries 
and without individual sense of nationality, 
the masses of the population passing under 
the lordship of alternate conquerors with- 
out other interest in the change of rulers 
than depended on the accident of their 
personal oharacters. But throughout all, 
the Rajput retained his prestige and the 
Brahman his spiritual ascendancy. 

The old religious conce])tions became 
degraded, absorbing into themselves the 
biser superstitions of the primitive inhabi- 
tants. Hence, for some centuries the new 
moral scheme of Buddhism became domi- 
nant ; but this in turn became corrupted 
and degraded, and lost its hold utterly. 
Hinduism revived, but for the most part 
in a baser form than of old ; filled, as 
concerned the common people, with gross 
and often hideous su])erstitions. 

Upon this India broke, about the year 
1000 A.D., the storm of Mohammedan in- 
vasion. Islam had gripped both the Iranian 
Aryans and Semites beyond 
- ® the mountains, and the Mon- 

golian Turkomans of Central 
nvasion ^ Turkish and Pathan or 

Afghan conquerors swept over the northern 
plains ; Moslem empires and kingdoms were 
estalflished, and planted new empires and 
kingdoms in the Deccan also. Rajput 
princes struggled to maintain a precarious 
independence often lost and often more 
or less recovered ; but the Mohammedan 
aliens, always a minority, dominated the 
peninsula as a whole, as a ruling race. Yet 
still the old principle prevailed. There 
was bitter race antagonism between the 
Moslem and the infidel, the Hindu and the 
foreigner ; but no national organisation, no 
Indian State, no countries having political 
unity, presenting an object for patriotic 
sentiment. Though an empire might 
extend its temporary sway over a vast area, 
it never attained an organic homogeneity. 

A conqueror from beyond the moun- 
tains, the so-called Mogul Babar, founded 
the Mogul dominion just when Europe 
was in the first throes of the Reformation. 
His grandson, Akbar, made the empire a 
mighty reality, and adopted ^ithin it a 
policy more enlightened than any of his 
European contemporaries could compass. 
While the Spanish Inquisition was at the 
height of its power, Akbar, virtual head 
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of Eastern Mohammedanism, was ruling 
on principles of universal toleration, and 
treating Mussulmans and Hindus with com- 
plete impartiality. His son and grandson 
neither altogether maintained nor entirely 
deserted that policy ; but a Mohammedan 
supremacy was definitely re-established. 
Their successor, Aurangzib, was a fanatical 
Mohammedan, and in his day the old 
hatred between the rival faiths was fully 
restored. The possibility of ‘’educating 
Moslems and Hindus into one nationality 
was lost for ever. With his death, the 
break up of the Mogul Empire was already 
assured. Hindu Powers were already 
coming into being who would soon grasp 
at dominion, and the great })rovincial 
governors were on the verge of turning 
themselves into virtually independent 
sovereigns. 

Before forty years had jmssed the 
French and British mercantile settlements 
were vicing with each other to obtain 
ascendancy at native courts. Fifteen 
years saw the decisive end of that contest, 
and the British, almost by an accident, 
masters of Bengal. India was no more 

British Teutonic or the 

Latin nations of Europe are one. 
in^lnYia Sikh, the Mahratta, and the 

Bengali are as far apart as the 
Portuguese, the Italian, and the French- 
man. The Mohammedan, indeed, was not 
and is not more akin to the Hindu than 
the Spaniard is to the German. But to 
both Hindu and Mohammedan the Euro- 
])ean is alien, as the Turk is alien alike to 
the Spaniard and the German, who, for 
the purposes of resisting Turkish domina- 
tion, would feel themselves akin. In India, 
more than nine-tenths of the population 
are either Hindus of one kind or another, 
or else Mohammedans. There are com- 
puted to be about four Hindus to every 
Mohammedan, and rather more Moham- 
medans than the whole number of subjects 
of British race in the entire British Empire 
outside of India. Yet for more than a 
hundred years the alien ascendancy has 
been acknowledged, and for fifty it has 
been unchallenged. That it has been 
welcome is as questionable as that it has 
brought incalculable benefits to the 
masses in India is indisputable. The 
ruling race has felt the responsibility of 
dominion ; it has accepted the white man's 
burden. The schoolboy said of a certain 
famou^ headmaster — his natural enemy — 
‘‘ He is a beast, but he is a just beast." 


Natural 

Coaditions 


It would take a very hostile critic to 
refuse that measure of praise to the British 
dominion in India. 

Few countries in the world contain 
within well-defined boundaries a greater 
diversity of geographical, anthropological, 
and ethnographical conditions than those 
displayed by the Indian peninsula. India 
is indeed a world in miniature ; 
those natural conditions which 
of India niodify the progress of civilisa- 
tion are varied in the extreme, 
and the civilisation of the inhabitants of 
this country is characterised by diver- 
gences which are the inevitable result of 
conformation to so varied an environment. 

The points of contrast arc intensified 
by their mutual proximity ; broad alluvial 
plains are followed by the highest moun- 
tains in the world, burning tropical heat 
by the everlasting frost of the snow- 
clad peaks, the extremity of drought by 
the greatest rainfall in the world, tropical 
luxuriance by appalling desolation. Side 
by side with savages living entirely on 
the products of the chase, and by agri- 
culture of the most primitive character, 
we find Brahmans devoted to the con- 
templation of the deepest problems of 
human existence. Black Dravidians, 
yellow-skinned Mongols, brown Asiatic 
Aryans, Hindu or Afghan, re])rcsentatives 
of the white European races — all are parts 
of the population of India. Her history 
is a history of the struggles for predomi- 
nance between these different peoples and 
races. 

Nearer India owes its name to the river 
upon its north-west frontier, the “ rush- 
ing " Sindhu of the Aryans, a name which 
was extended to include all the territory 
beyond the river by the old civilisations 
of Europe wheti they first came into 
contact with this distant land. India is 
the central of the great peninsulas which 
project southward from the continent of 
Asia. The southern portion of the counb y 
, lies within the tropic zone, 

^ . - while its northern regions ad- 

eograp icai the temperate zone 

beyond latitude 35". Its fron- 
tier position has separated it from im- 
mediate communication with the steppes 
and deserts upon the boundaries of Asia 
proper except upon the north, the north- 
east and north-west ; its coasts, running 
south-west and south-east, are bounded by 
broad seas impassable to peoples in the 
lower stages of civilisation. Upon the 
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extreme south the island of Ceylon lies 
so close to the mainland that the inter- 
vening straits are rather a means of 
communication than an osbtacle to inter- 
course. 

The area of India is nearly equivalent 
to that of Western Europe, if a line of 
division be drawn passing through the 
eastern frontiers of Norway, 
X en an Denmark, Germany and x\us- 

onndU*°^ tria. In respect of population, 
it considerably surpasses the 
district thus defined (293,000,000 as 
compared with 240,000,000) ; while its 
population is more than double that of 
East Europe (125,000,000). 

The configuration of the country in 
horizontal section is simple ; its long 
coasts are broken by but few ca])es or 
gulfs, and these are of little importance. 
The largest gulf is that of Cambay, 
or Khambat, which was of high importance 
at an early period as a commercial centre. 
Good harbours, such as Bombay and Goa, 
are comparatively few in number. Upon 
the west coast, landing is a difficult opera- 
tion, as the Western Ghats descend abruptly 
to the ^ea ; while on the east, the coast, 
though flat, is lashed by formidable seas 
during the monsoon season. Lagoons have 
been formed only in the south of the 
peninsula on each side of its extremity. 
These facilitate communication along the 
coast even during the unfavourable mon- 
soon season. On the north-east and north- 
west of the coast line, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, which 
bring down large quantities of sediment, 
have pushed out formidable deltas into 
the sea, communication through which 
is impeded by the constant changes in the 
course of the various mouths and the 
heavy deposits of silt. One arm of the 
Ganges alone has attained to political 
and commercial importance during the 
last 150 years. The Indian frontier with 
respect to the rest of Asia is defined with 
p .. no less simplicity than the 
on igur- (.03^5^ configuration 

ation of the r i. • j j • 

^ ^ ot the country, considered m 

vertical sections, is more com- 
plicated. Here we meet with three great 
districts characterised by sharply con- 
trasting features, the great mountain 
range on the north of India, the lowlands 
in the north of the peninsula, and the 
tableland in the south. 

The northern frontier of India, which 
divides the country from the tablelands 
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of Central A.sia, is formed by the highest 
mountain range in the world, the “ home 
of snows,'" the Himalayas. Bounded on 
the east and on the. west by the openings 
made respectively by the Brahmaputra 
and the Indus, this range has a length of 
1,500 miles, with a nearly uniform breadth 
of 137 miles ; its area is almost equivalent 
to that of Germany. Its importance for 
India consists in the climatic protection it 
affords against the influence of the water- 
less districts of Asia, in the large rainfall 
which it collects, in the supply which it 
affords to the great fertilising streams of 
Northern India, and in the protection it 
gives to the country against the invasions 
of the restle.ss inhabitants of the steppes. 
Not only does the range contain the 
highest peaks in the world, but it is as a 
whole almost imj)assable for large bodies 
of men. Never has there been an invasion 
of India from Tibet across the Himalayas 
by great armies or large bodies of people. 
The mad attempt of the Sultan Mohammed 
ibn-Tughlak to attack China by land 
ended with the total destruction of the 


army of Hindustan in the mountain snow- 
Tk. (I3J7)- 'Hie few jjasses 

^ . which exist c%n be traversed 

Barrier intervals and by 

small bodies ; the merchant and 
the missionary make their way across 
them. From a remote period a certain 
number of Mongol immigrants have very 
gradually trickled into Northern India 
by this route — Bhutan, Sikkim, Ne})al — 
by which also Buddhism made its way to 
the north. 


Mountain systems join the Himalaya 
at each end, completely excluding India 
from the rest of Asia. On the north-west 


we have the mountains dividing India 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which 
run from north to south, decreasing in 
height as they advance southward, and 
broken by several important passes. 
These long, narrow valleys have provided 
the route for all those foreign invaders, 
Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, 
Mongols, Persians, who from earliest times 
have acted as modifying forces upon the 
historical development of the Indian 
populations. 

On the eastern side, the Himalaya range 
is joined by a number of high, steep 
mountain chains running north and south, 
divided by deep valleys, through which 
the rivers of the Irawadi, Salw^n, IVfekong, 
Yangtse Kiang, flow southward, a barrier 
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lof extraordinary strength preventing any 
Icommuni cation eastward. The most 
twesterly member of this mountain system 
I sends one of its spurs south-east to the 
may of Bengal, the Patkai Mountains, 
I 5,666 feet in height. Thus, upon the east, 
India is also shut off by a mountain wall 
surrounding the low-lying plains of the 
lower Brahmaputra in the shape of a 
horseshoe. This wall is passable only upon 
:the south, and by this route* has un- 
doubtedly entered that infusion of Hindu- 
Chinese blood which is plainly recognisable 
to the anthropologist in the mixed races 
of Assam, Lower Bengal and Orissa. 

The second great region of India is 
composed of two great river systems, 
those of the Indus and of the Ganges- 
;Brahmaputra. The Indus turns at right- 
angles to the mountain range, taking the 
ihortest route to the sea, which it reaches 
n a rapid descent — a fact of no less im- 
portance for the nature and the inhabi- 
tants of its valley than the fact that the 
long channels of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra run parallel to the mountain 
range. While the Indus passes the sjmrs 
India's Himalaya, and is fed by 

Great* tribut^iries from these sources, 

Rivers ^ sufficient su})ply of moisture 

is available for the cultivation 
pf the ground. The earth then showers 
her gifts upon mankind with such lavish 
bounty that the Punjab, the district of tlie 
Five Rivers, even in the grey dawn of 
history, was the goal of the ambitions of 
the nomad tribes inhabiting the dry 
:stepj)cs of Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
^ On the other hand, in the valley of the 
lower Indus the arable land is restricted 
to a narrow belt on each bank of the 
stream, which here runs so rapidly that 
navigation is almost impossible ; while it 
brings down such heavy deposits of silt 
that its delta is continually changing, 
land the arms of the delta, and the sea 
in their neighbourhood, are with difficulty 
accessible on account of the outlying 
banks of sediment. Eastwards from this 
arable country, upon the Indus, stretches 
the Great Desert, across which communica- 
tion is almost impossible. It extends 
southwards to the sea, and northwards 
almost to the foot of the Himalayas, at 
which point alone a narrow strip of land 
makes communication between the two 
river systems possible. Hence it was at 
this spot that peoples advancing into 
India from the west came into collision 


with the inhabitants already settled in the 
valley of the Ganges. This district has 
repeatedly been the scene of those de- 
cisive battles which predetermined the 
history of India for long periods. 

The eastern, which is the larger portion 
of the plains of North India, is far more 
favourably situated than the western. 

The Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Q ® run parallel to the mountains, 

though they are so far apart 
from the Himalayas, from the 
heights of the Deccan on the south, and 
from the frontier mountain range about 
Burma, that on each side a wide declivity 
is available for copious irrigation by 
artificial means. The whole river valley 
is alluvial land ; but a distinction must be 
made between the earlier and the later 
deposits. The line of demarcation between 
these l)egins at the Ganges delta. Up to 
that point the land falls away so rapidly 
from the west that the soil is dry and 
fruitful. Everywhere irrigation can be 
provided in sufficient measure to satisfy 
the most zealous cultivator of the soil, 
which also receives new deposits of rich 
manure from the silt-laden waters of the 
rivers. Navigable streams cross this 
district, which is more suitable than any 
other in India for the develoj^ment of 
important towns. The characteristics of 
the eastern })ortion of the river valley 
are wholly different ; in the delta of the 
Ganges, and in the whole of Assam, the 
deposits of silt have been so recently 
made, and the ground in consequence lies 
so low, that drainage works are impossible. 
The country is almost everywhere in a 
swampy condition, and the malaria of the 
district is dangerous to human occupants. 

Navigation is difficult, as also is com- 
munication by land, for the ground is not 
sufficiently firm to permit the laying 
down of roads. Hence the civilisation of 
this part of the Ganges -Brahmaputra 
valley was in a comparatively backward 
... .. condition before the rise of the 
of'the* “ English power in India ; Aryan 
r * n u Mussulman influences 

oaages ueita themselves felt com- 

paratively late, and it is only during the 
last one hundred and fifty years that 
the greater intellectual power and energy 
of Europeans has brought prosperity to 
the delta of the Ganges. 

In the southern part of India the table- 
land known as the “ South Land," the 
Deccan of the Aryans of North India, 
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Features 
of the 
Deccan 


rises in .isolation. It forms a great 
elevated highland with steep walls, which 
fall sheer into the Arabian Sea at the 
Western Ghats ; on the eastern side the 
plateau is somewhat lower and lies at 
some distance from the Bay of Bengal, 
from which it retires gradually as it 
advances southward. In this district 
between the highlands and the 
sea rise individual isolated 
plateaus and numerous single 
peaks, by which the plains are 
diversified. The tableland attains its 
greatest height on the west coast with tHe 
mountains of Anamalai, 8,977 feet high, 
and of Nilgiri, 8,477 high, falling 
gradually away to the eastward. Hence, 
most of the rivers of the Deccan run 
eastward — for example, the Son, Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Kistna, Kaveri, Tangha- 
badra ; two streams only, the Narbada 
and the Tapti, have worn out deep gorges 
in their westward career. These, together 
with the mountain ranges of the Vindhya 
and Satpura running parallel to them, di- 
vide the highlands into the great southern 
section, or Deccan, and the northern, 
or Central India ; which for a long time 
proved an obstacle to the advance of the 
Aryans, more by reason of its malarial 
swamps and its jungle vegetation than 
because of its mountainous nature. All 
the above-mentioned streams are un- 
important as means of navigation and 
communication, on account of the variable 
water supply and the rapids and waterfalls 
by which they are broken when they 
reach the precipitous edge of the high- 
land. The line of the Narbada, or Ner- 
budda, carried across the peninsula, is 
commonly held to be the boundary between 
Hindustan and the Deccan. 

Friedrich Ratzel has laid great emphasis 
upon the importance of geographical 
position to natural history ; the position of 
India has exercised a most decisive influence 
whole course of 
Q ^ , development of the natural 

?o.wo« P™ducts of the country 
and also of its population. 
The position of this central peninsula 
of Southern Asia, situated as it is with 
reference to the enormous dry, waterless 
districts of the desert and the steppes on 
thejone hand, and on the other hand to the 
tropical sea with its moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, determines the amount of the 
rainfall and its distribution, and therefore 
also the fertility of different parts of the 
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land, which again influences the popula- 
tion. In the spring and summer the great 
deserts and stepj)es of Central Asia are 
scorched by the sun, which then attains 
its greatest altitude ; the barometrical 
pressure is low and the currents of air 
with their burden of moisture from the 
tropic Indian seas travel in a north- 
easterly direction across India, a devia- 
tion due to the revolution of the earth. 
In the southern portion of the country 
these clouds then meet the steep wall of 
the Western Ghats and deliver a large 
proportion of their moisture, breaking in 
violent thunderstorms upon the mountain 
wall, to return again to the sea in rushing 
torrents and streams. 

The air currents, however, after crossing 
the watershed of the Ghats, become drier, 
and provide but a scanty rainfall for the 
eastern district where the higlilands slope 
away. Not until they reach the giant 
wall of the Himalaya do they droj) all 
the moisture which they have retained. 
For this reason the mountains of 
Assam can boast the heaviest rainfall 
upon the earth ; the rainfall of Cherra 
„ . Punji in the Hsia Mountains of 

Rainfall in amounts to 444 inches 

The World summer and 520 

inches for the whole of the year. 
On the other hand, during the winter 
months a high barometrical maximum pre- 
vails over Central Asia, while South Africa 
and the Indian Ocean, which are then 
scorched by the sun, show a low average 
barometrical pressure. The currents take 
a backward movement, and blow from the 
great dry continent as the north-east mon- 
soon, bringing to India but little moisture, 
and that at uncertain intervals. Conse- 
quently the wide districts to the east of the 
Ghats as far as the Himalaya Mountains 
suffer greatly from droughts, and, should 
the rains of the east monsoon fail, are 
confronted with terrible famines. 

The fertility of the country depends 
upon the amount of natural or artificial 
irrigation which it receives. Vegetation, 
apart from human agency, flourishes most 
luxuriantly on the Malabar coast. Beyond 
the range of the Western Ghats different 
conditions prevail. A forest country is 
first met with, where the deciduous nature 
of the trees is a protection against the 
excessive drought of the dry season. 
Vegetation then conforms to the character 
of the steppes in general, and agriqulture is 
restricted to the immediate ne^hbourhood 
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lof springs or tanks, to the river banks, 
ior to the river deltas. The steep wall of 
Ithe Western Ghats ends upon the north 
Iwith the river Tapti, so that at this point 
Ithe moisture-laden currents penetrate 
|more deeply into the country. The re- 
[moter heights of Central India produce a 
Iheavier rainfall; though the forests are 
[more extensive in that district, the 
S prevalence of malaria is an obstacle to 
human occupation. The great* plains in 
the north of India receive a diminishing 
rainfall in pro})ortion as they are removed 
from the delta of the Ganges on the west ; 
compensation is, however, afforded by 
the works of artificial irrigation which 
distribute the streams falling from the 
Himalaya, and, in some degree, those 
which rise on the north wall of the Deccan. 
The delta of the Ganges and the lower 
ground in the valley of the Brahmaputra 
suffer from an excess of rainfall and ground 
moisture. 


The cultivation of the country, especially 
as regards the growth of cereals, is 
primarily conditioned by the existing 
facilities for irrigation. Where co})ious 


Variety 
of India's 
Cereals 


supplies of water are to be had, 
rice is the staple product of 
agriculture, as it is on the whole 
of the Malabar coast, on the 


deltas of the Deccan rivers, of the Indus 
and the Ganges, and in Assam. Under 
proper irrigation, land containing less 
moisture will j)roduce a heavy yield of 
wheat, as is the case in the Punjab, the 
British North-west Provinces, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and certain favoured 
pai ts of the presidency of Bombay. Where 
irrigation is difficult, several kinds of 
cereals and other subsidiary jiroducts 
flourish. Where the land is too dry for 
these plants, as is the case in large districts 
of the southern Deccan, stock breeding 
enables mankind to make a living at the 
expense of some hardship ; the caste of 
the shepherds (Kurumbas), which is now 
scattered and decayed, jilayed an im- 
portant part at an early period. 

The population of India is distributed 
according to the fertility of the soil. The 
mineral wealth of the country is com- 
paratively small. Coal is by no means 
common and has only recently been worked 
upon any large scale ; iron ore is widely 
distributed, but was used by the natives 
only to a very small extent, and the import- 
ance of this industry has been practically 
extinguished by the competition of the 


great European undertakings. The riches 
of India in precious metals and stones 
have been considerably exaggerated ; the 
real wealth of the country does not lie 
within the soil, but grows upon it. Conse- 
quently the pojuilation is almost entirely 
of a peasant character ; the last census, 
before the opening of the twentieth cen- 

Pi..rik«tion only ^035 towns 

of India-. so-called among 

PopnUiion 717.549 settlements ; of this 
number, 1,401 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 407 had between 10,000 
and 20,000, and 227 had a f)opulation above 
20,000. Only twenty-nine towns had more 
than 100,000 inhabitants in 1911, and only 
four — Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, andHai- 
darabad — more than 300,000. In England, 
53 per cent, of the population live in 182 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, 


whereas in India this holds good only of 
4*84 per. cent., distributed in 227 towns of 
20,000 inhabitants. The collective popu- 
lation of the country — 303,017,320 inhabi- 
tants upon 1,560,080 square miles, ex- 
cluding Burma — gives an average of 194 
inhabitants to the square mile. In indi- 
vidual districts of some size this average 
varies between 24 and 1,395 ; it is larger 
in British India than in the native states, 
a fact apparently due to Euro])ean influ- 
ence ui)on the country and still more to the 
circumstance that England has occupied 
all those states where the soil is more than 


usually fertile. 

A systematic ethnographical examina- 
tion of the population of India is an ex- 
tremely difficult task ; no universal lines of 
division can be drawn including all the. 
most iin})ortant phenomena of divergent 
nationality. The differences, moreover, by 
no means run in parallel lines. The most 
im])ortant points to be noted are physical 
characteristics, language, religion, and 
social peculiarities, together with the 
characteristic signs of national feeling 
which these differences imply. The many 
changes in Indian history pre-suppose the 
, , ^ impossibility of any physical 

uniformity throughout the 
Blood**' population. Apart from the 

infusions of Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English blood during the last four 
centuries, foreign representatives of the 
white or yellow races have frequently 
invaded the country through the noi'th- 
west passes. However, as far as the 
Mongol princes are concerned, almost every 
trace of their existence has disappeared 
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from the ethnological characteristics of 
the modern Indian. The white races have, 
however, exercised a permanent modifying 
influence, and their descendants form one 
of the main racial elements of the country. 
From a remote period vigorous commercial 
relations were maintained on the west coast 
with the western continents, which have 

Jewish traces u])on the phy- 

p, . sical characteristics of the coast 
inlndl^ dwellers; the Semitic type of 
countenance common among 
the Mohammedans of the Malabar coast is 
derived from the Arabs. Fugitive Jews 
have repeatedly entered the country in 
bodies, such as the Jews of Cochin (now 
1,300 in number), who, according to their 
traditions, left their country after the 
destruction of their great sanctuary by 
Titus (70 A.D.) ; another instance is the 
Jewish colony in l^ombay, which was 
expelled from its former settlements by 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Similarly, a large 
number of fire worship])ers fled from Persia 
in the year 1717 before the zeal of the 
Mohammedans, and the coast of Bombay 
is now inhabted by 90,000 Parsees 
who remain true to the religion of 
Zarathustra. In many cases their vSernitic 
cast of features recalls the re])resentations 
of the Jcings in ancient Nineveh, whereas 
others remind us of the modern representa- 
tives of the white races in the Armenian 
highlands. 

The east coast has been peopled rather 
by Indian migrations directed especially 
towards the opjiosite coast of Burma than 
by immigration from abroad. A strong 
infusion of Mongolian blood has, however, 
entered from the north and north-east. 
The southern slopes of the Himalaya to 
the east of Dardistan are peopled by a 
mixed race of Mongol Indians apparently 
formed by the slow infusion of Mongols 
from Tibet over the extremely diflicult 
mountain passes. A similar population is 
to be found in As.sam and in many of the 
tribes inhabiting East Bengal 
. and Orissa ; though here the 
Element Mongol element probably en- 
tered the country by the easier 
route through Burma rather than by cross- 
ing the extremely diflicult mountain ranges 
which run in parallel lines to the east of 
Assam. 

All these infusions of foreign blood, 
however, excluding the mixed Indo- 
Mongolian population, form a very small 
and almost unappreciable element in the 
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racial composition of the country. The two 
main component elements are the repre- 
sentatives of a white race, which entered 
the country from the north-west at a 
comparatively early period, more than four 
or five thousand years ago, and a dark 
race, which may be considered as directly 
descended from the original population. 
This race is recognisable by the dark colour- 
ing of the hair, eyes, and skin ; it is of 
universal distribution, and is often intensi- 
fied into the deepest shades of dark brown ; 
a further characteristic point, reminding 
us of the black negro races of Africa, is the 
moderate size of the skull and the short, 
broad nose. The race, however, is differ- 
entiated from the negro type by the shorter 
and more upright stature, and especially 
by the hair, which, though black, is but 
moderately crisp, and while often found in 
curls or waves, is never of a woolly nature. 
The representative types of this race 
usually attain a stature which is con- 
siderably less than the. average height ol 
the Teutonic stock. Races living under 
very unfavourable conditions, with an 
insufliciency of nourishment, such as 
Th Dw f dwellers in the 

THhes'Tf mountains and jungles, and the 
India slave castes, are so far below 
this average stature that they 
may be considered as dwarf tribes, though 
it is impossible to make this characteristic 
a line of demarcation between them and 
the other dark races of India. 

The white races in India are distinguished 
from the dark especially by their com- 
plexion, which in pure-blooded types is no 
deeper than that of the Europeans about 
the Mediterranean. Their average stature 
is considerably higher, while their features 
are smaller, and their noses, with higher 
bridges, are more prominent than in the 
case of the black races. 

An examination of the geographical 
distribution of the different Indian races 
will begin with what are, comparatively 
speaking, pure representatives of the fair 
races of the north-west, immediately ad- 
joining the population of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, which has been more or less 
modified by infusions of Semitic blood. 
Such influence is less prominent in Kash- 
mir, in the hill country, and in the 
Punjab, as far as the upper course 
of the Ganges ; on the other hand, 
further eastward, in the centre, and especi- 
ally in the lower course of the Gani 
deeper complexion may ob 4 erv| 
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many of the subordinate grades of caste 
and settlement. Further east again, in 
Assam, the characteristics of the fair race 
disappear by degrees, and are but moder- 
ately pronounced among the higher castes ; 
the chief element of the population is 
formed by the fusion of the black and 
yellow races. 

Of similar composition are the numerous 
small mountain tribes. of the Himalaya as 
far as Dardistan. Southward the fusion 
of black and yellow come to an end 
about the frontiers of Orissa ; at this 
point the characteristics of the fair race 
are again strongly marked in the higher 
Brahman castes. In Central India is 
found a belt of almost purely dark-com- 
plexioned ])opulation ; further south again, 
in the Deccan and the plains upon its 
frontier, the black races are greatly pre- 
ponderant, though in individual castes 
varying infusions of white blood may be 
observed. On the west coast, on the 
other hand, besides the small colonies of 
foreigners — Jews and Parsees — closely 
united bodies of white inhabitants are to 


ceived as a sharp line of demarcation ; the 
Dra vidian languages are sporadically found 
within the district of the Aryan tongues. 
The early disruption of the Dravidian 
peoples has naturally brought about 
great differences of grammatical form, 
and many dialects have borrowed numbers 
of foreign words from neighbouring lan- 
XKe guages. These isolated Dra- 

I vidian tribes invariably live 

hard lives upon a low plane of 
civilisation ; they include the 
Khonds, in the mountain districts of Orissa, 
Ganjam and Cuttack ; the Gonds, a tribe 
which has been broken into several isolated 
linguistic units, between the Narbada 
and Godavari ; tlie Oraon in Chota Nag])ur ; 
and finally the most northerly representa- 
tive of this division, the Mai Paharia, 
established upon the lower Ganges in 
the mountains of Rajmahal, whose lan- 
guage, though greatly differing from 
the other Dravidian tongues, must none 
the less be included within the Dra- 
vidian family. Whether the Brahui, who 
inhabit the district from the lower 


be found concentrated among the dark pop- 
p . Illation. Individual branches 

of the Brahman caste — the 
. P* ^ Konkanath, Nambutiri, emd 

and Kace Brahmans — zealously 

preserve the purity of their caste and race ; 
a warrior caste of the Nair and the caste 
of the Temjde Maidens are distinguished 
from the surrounding population by their 
fairer complexions. 


Indus to Baluchistan, should be added to 
the Dravidian family is an unsettled 
question. Assuming that they are mem- 
bers of this family, the strong differences 
between their language and that of re- 
lated tribes may easily be explained as the 
effect of the different migrations which had 
passed over their country. Philologically 
their language resembles in such respects 
the Dravidian languages of South India. 


Indian languages dis})lay the utmost The Kolarians, about 3,000,000 in 
variety. Philology has distinguished three number, in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
typical forms of language — the isolating, Madras, and the Central Provinces, are 
the agglutinative, and the inflectional, an ethnological puzzle ; they have been 
These three types are represented in India, broken into isolated communities,, and 
and, in general, coincide with the three their language, which was undoubtedly 
racial tyf)es there represented — the mixed widely distributed at an early period, has 
Mongolian and dark-skinned races (Hindu- been broken up and confined by the 
Chinese), the unmixed dark races (the advance of the Aryan and Dravidian 
Dravidians) and the white race (the languages. Their language is to be dist in- 
Aryans). If a straight line be drawn from . Xribe guished from the Dravidian 
Goa in a north-westerly direction to the that Puzzles — though -physically 

beginning of the Ganges delta, the agglu- they closely resemble the Dra- 

tinative languages will lie chiefly to the ^ vidian type — by an entirely 
south-east of this line, the district of the different vocabulary, and by an embryonic 
inflectional languages extending on the inflectional system. As yet, however, very 
north-west into the Ganges delta and the little is known of them, and further re- 
valley of the Brahmaputra, while the iso- search will rib doubt modify the views now 
lating languages are found at the edge held upon their philological position ^nd 
of the southern slopes of the Himalayas dialectical division. It has been said, but 
and the mountains of Southern Assam. by no means proved, that they are phi- 
The Ijoundary between the Aryan and lologically related to certain tribes of 
Dravidian languages is not to be con- Further India. 
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are described as being of black complexion, 
their figures small and ugly, in spite of 
their heavy ornaments of gold and precious 
stones, their noses broad, and their eyes 
small. They were indeed a complete 
contrast to the Aryans, who must have 
been particularly impressed \yith these 
points of difference in the enemy, as their 
^ own stature was tall and proud, 

ccor s o complexion fair, their 

invading formed. “With 

J!.nemies noses” is the title 

which they give to the images modelled in 
their own likeness. The enemy are.said to 
have been driven back into the mountains, 
whence they made reprisals, attacking 
the herds and the pro|)erty of their op- 
pressors as ” robbers ” without harm to 
themselves. Magical arts were attributed 
to them, including the power of drying up 
the streams and rivers which bring fer- 
tility and verdure to the j)lains. Mysterious 
also is the power of the gods to whom 
they ])rayed ; hence these were soon con- 
sidered as demons, or ” Yakshu,” who 
disturbed the fire ot the Aryan sacrifices, 
and for whom no sacred flame was ever 
kindled. 

This description of the original inhabi- 
tants in the old Aryan poems entirely 
corresponds with the appearance of the 
mountain and jungle tribes of the present 
day, and also with that of the lowest 
castes of the po])ulation in modern India. 
Like their savage ancestors, the tribes of 
the present day carry on their existence 
under conditions of the greatest difficulty, 
and their general civilisation is as low as 
their environment is rough. In many 
cases their sole agricultural implement is 
a stick with the point hardened in the fire, 
with which they grub up the scanty roots 
and bulbs of the jungle ; at a somewhat 
higher stage of development, agriculture 
is carried on by burning down a portion 
of the forest every year and planting in 
the fructifying ashes the seeds of the 

P ‘mitive ccreals or tubrous plants, 

nmi ive ^ scanty harvest which ripens 

S»r“v The tribe then sets 
out upon its wanderings to 
choose a new piece of forest for its 
next harvest. A few goats or sheep and 
the small pariah dog alone accompany 
it*'; from the climbing plants or the bark 
of the trees nets are woven, the waters 
of the tanks or pools are poisoned with 
leaves or fruits, and the tribe thereby 
obtains a' meal of fish, Th^ arrows of the 
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savage wanderers lay low the forest game 
which fall into their traps and snares ; 
wild honey provides them with the sweets 
of their meal. They roast their food at a 
fire which is kindled by the rotary friction 
of two sticks ; comparatively few of the 
forest tribes have learned the art of 
pottery. A roof of leaves or an over- 
hanging rock is their shelter, an apron of 
grass or .leaves or of tree-bark is their 
clothing, the scantiness of which serves to 
emphasise the weight of the ornaments 
with which they load every possible ])art 
of their bodies. 

Though the })overty of the life of these 
tribes may arouse our sympathy, yet 
their character demands our hearty 
respect. All who have come into contact 
with them and learned their habits, praise 
their independent spirit, their fearless 
bravery, their truth, honour, and fidelity. 
I hey are true to their plighted word, 
true to their wives and to their race. 
The arrow of an absent chief, given by 
his wife as a means of recommendation 


into the hands of an English ambassador, 
secured for this emissary security and 

Family Lif* among all t he 

Among the meml^crs of this wild tribe, 
Modern Tribes the remotest clls- 

tncts. Family life has 
often developed upon other lines than 


among modern civilised ])eoi)les ; but 
however much the form of marriage 
may have changed, man and wife yet 
remain true to one another within 


the limits of that family life which 
custom has consecrated, and woe to him 
who would break faith or attempt to 
seduce another's wife. Both patriarchal 
and matriarchal organisations occur ; that 
is to say, either the father or the mother 
may be considered as the centre of the 
family and tribe. In the latter case, 
relationships are reckoned through the. 
female line. Under the patriarchal 
system monogamy prevails, and marriage 
continues until dissolved by the death of 
one or other of the parties. A man 
acquires his wife by purchase or capture, 
though the latter is only conventional in 
form. Only in rare cases does the man 
take a second or several wives. In many 
cases it certainly happens that upon the 
completion of a marriage the husband's 
brothers become ipso facto husbands of 
his wife— as in Kurg among the Todas 
and the Kurumbas. To be distinguished 
from this kind of polyandry, where the 




THE LIVING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES OF INDIA 

The types of natives seen in this page are living representatives of the earliest known indigenous peoples of the country, 
over whom the incoming Aryans prevailed. T. Kurumbars, or hill people of the Nilgherries. 2. Forest people, or 
Yenadies. 3. Bedur, or Veda, of Southern India. 4 and 5. Toda men and women, hill people of the Nilgherries. 
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man always remains head of the family, is 
the primeval custom, still prevalent 
among certain castes on the Malabar 
coast, which allows the wife to choose 
her own husband, to dismiss him at 
pleasure, and to take another without 
thereby incurring any stigma. Marriages 
which can thus be dissolved are entirely 
« . legitimate, as also are the 

Kecogmtion of them. The man, 

of Maternal , . 

1^ . however, remains a stranger 

to the wife’s family, and the 
children reckon their descent from 
the mother. Consequently, in these 
cases descent is reckoned through the 
female line, whereas in the patriarchal 
system descent in the male line is the 
fundamental principle of those larger 
social organisms, the hordes, consisting 
of several families, which again may 
develop into a tribe at a later period. In 
the latter case, the head of a tribe is 
sometimes a hereditary chieftain, and at 
other times is chosen by the heads of 
families. He is the representative of the 
tribe and directs its general policy. The 
tribe forms an exceedingly close corpora- 
tion in its dealings with the outer world ; 
attacks made by strangers often lead to 
blood feuds, and peaceful intercourse and 
barter of goods is conducted, as among 
the Vedda in Ceylon, by the so-callcd 
silent trade. 

The mountain and jungle tribes are 
obliged to carry on a hard struggle for 
existence. The climate alternates between 
seasons of burning heat and terrible 
rain storms, and a tribe driven into the 
jungle or on to the thirsty plains of the 
steppes obtains but scanty nourishment ; 
often enough, even those tribes which 
enjoy more favourable conditions of life 
are hard pressed by the extremities of 
famine. In the jungle the tiger and the 
poisonous snake lie in wait for them ; 
their scanty crops are destroyed by wild 
animals, elephants, pigs, and porcupines ; 
H . . . leprosy, malaria, cholera, and 
f^j * other diseases make their way 
Tribes* * to the remotest settlements, 
and Death plies his scythe 
with ruthless power. Encompassed as 
he is by hostile powers, how could the 
savage conceive of the supreme Beings 
which guide human destinies as being 
friendly to man? Evil demons pursue him 
from his birth to his grave, thirsting for 
his blood. Everywhere they lie in wait 
for him, in earth, in water, and in air ; 
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in the rocks, in the darkness of the forests, 
upon the dry steppes ; at night they rush 
through the darkness to destroy whom- 
soever they may meet. They thirst for 
blood and can therefore be temporarily 
appeased by bloody sacrifices of fowls, 
goats, or even of men ; their anger can also 
be averted by those magic arts which the 
Shaman priests employ against them in 
their frenzied dances. Can we be sur- 
prised that such men were considered 
as demons, as Yakshu, as Rakshasa, by 
the Aryans, whose bright and heavenly 
gods were their stay and counsel ? 

The most ancient Aryan poems do not, 
however, display to us these miserable 
savages as the only opponents of the 
invaders ; we gain information upon other 
tribes in higher stages of civilisation. 
Together with the unsettled and nomadic 
Kikata settled tribes also existed, the 
Nishada, who lived under a regular social 
organisation, and were even envied and 
hated by the Aryans for their wealth. The 
gods, and especially Indra, the destroyer of 
cities Purandara, are constantly praised 
for overthrowing hundreds of cities of 

War Gods Dasyu ; these latter 

, ° * indeed are said to have possessed 

P . not only fortifications to pro- 
® tect them against the enemy, 

but also “ winter retreats,” autumn rain 
and cloud castles on their mountains, 
where they might take refuge from 
inundations in the plains or from dangerous 
miasmas. The tribes of the Naga, who 
worshipped snakes, were to be destroyed 
on account of their wealth and valuable 
possessions. Their capital, in which their 
prince, Wasiiki, rules, is said to abound in 
treasures and fair women ; the prince 
possesses a talisman which can even bring 
the dead to life. ” The treasure chambers 
in the rocky ground are full of cattle, 
horses, and good things ; the warders, 
the Pani, arc faithful watchmen.” 

At the same time, these tribes are 
represented as cunning traders, ever ready 
to take advantage, and bringing to the 
Aryans for barter the products of Nature’s 
bounty or of their own skill in handicrafts. 
The trade indeed is welcome, but hateful 
are the traders, the ” hateful misers,” the 
men “ without faith, without honour, 
without victims,” and Indra is called upon 
to stamp down the greedy merchants with 
his feet. Upon the further advance of 
the Aryans we learn that there were 
important native kingdoms in the^coiintry 
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place it about the middle of the third 
millennium B.C., or considerably earlier. 

The route followed by the migrating 
people led southward. Here, indeed, they 
were confronted by a high mountain wall — 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamirs ; but 
these districts could easily be traversed by 
a hardy, mountain-bred shepherd })eople, 
who would be able to drive their flocks 
over these chains and to reach the plains 
beyond, the fertility of which must have 
seemed an attractive paradise to a people 
of the steppes, hard pressed by the stern 
necessities of existence. 

It is by no means improbable that the 
Indian Aryans may have entered the 
country both by the Pamirs and the Hindu- 
Kush. At a point further eastward they 
('ould without difficulty have crossed l)y 
Chitralor Gilgit to the Indus and the lovely 
district of Kashmir, as well as to the 
upper Punjab. The western road over 
the Hindu-Kush led them into the Kabul 
district of Northern Afghanistan. Here 
the earliest of their extant sacred hymns 
seem to have been composed ; here also the 
last links between the Iranian and Indian 
p branches of the Aryans may 

have been severed. From the 
frontiers of the Afghan high- 
mmigra ion spectator could bchold 

the fruitful plains of the Five River Land, 
and an advance to the plains through the 
natural passes of the mountain wall was 
easy. It was, no doubt, by this route that 
the main branch of the race reached its 
new home ; not, however, in one great 
('olumn, but in detachments, tribe follow- 
ing tribe at long intervals. Powerful 
was the impression made upon those who 
crossed the mountain range reaching to 
the heavens, and long did the recollec- 
tion of those snow-clad peaks remain 
among the people ; they alone were 
considered worthy to support the throne 
of the gods on high. Magnificent also 
were the results of the migration when 
the Aryans arrived in the Punjab, that 
district watered, with what was to them 
an inconceivable abundance, by streams 
swollen with rain and melting snow — a 
guarantee of inexhaustible fertility. The 
poets sang the praises of these rivers with 
high enthusiasm. 

Not without a struggle did this fair land 
fall into the hands of the immigrants ; 
the dark-skinned inhabitants whom they 
found i4 possession did not tamely sur- 
render. The Vedas, the Sagas of that 


period, ring with the din of ba*ttle and the 
cry of victory ; the great gods of the 
Aryan heaven are called upon to strike 
down the wicked Dasyu, and are praised 
with cheerful thanks for overthrowing 
hundreds of the cities of the despised and 
miserable slaves, the Dasa. Serious friction 
occasionally occurred between different 
tribes of the same race when 


Hymns of 


newcomers demanded their 


share of the conquered terri- 
”^*^°** tory. The Aryan masses pressed 
successively further eastward. We can 
trace their advance from their resting- 
j)lace on the heights of the Afghan frontier 
to the Jumna, the most western of the 
Ganges streams, across Five River Land. 
This river is often named in the later 
Vedas, but the Ganges not more than once 
or twice. Such an u])heaval of the different 
tribes, and so great a rivalry for the 
possession of the fertile soil, must neces- 
sarily have led to collisions. Many tribes 
and their kings are mentioned by name, 
especially the federation of the “ Five 
Peoples " in the north of the Punjab, 
the Yalu and Turvasa, the Druhyu and 
Anu, together with the Puru, who were 
situated farthest inland on the banks of 
the main stream, and headed the con- 
federacy, which originally included the 
two first-named tribes, and afterwards 
the third and fourth. Beyond the bound- 
aries of these five confederate peo[)les who 
inhabited Arya Varta, or Aryan land 
pro])er, the Tritsu, a Vmanch of the power- 
ful ambitious warrior tribe of the Bharata, 
advanced eastward, and bloody conflicts 
arose between them and the western 
peoples of the Punjab. The allied tribes 
were driven back, were confined hence- 
forward to Five River Land, and gradually 
lost their common interests and the con- 
sciousness of their kinship with those of 
the Aryans who extended further east- 
ward. Most of them disappear from our 
view ; only the Puru (King Porus) held 
out for a long time on the 
Echoes from In the general civilr- 

tA nation of those Aryans who 
^ * migrated into the land of the 

Five Rivers, that progress may everywhere 
be observed which is connected with a 
higher development of agriculture and 
results in greater prosperity, greater 
security, and greater expansion in other 
directions. The Aryans now no longer 
lived a nomadic life on the boundary 
steppes, but were settled in permanent 
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habitations upon arable territory, with 
well-defined boundaries. 

Cattle breeding continued to be vigor- 
* ously pursued ; the ox was the unit of 
value, not only for the purposes of trade, 
but also for estimating the rank of in- 
dividuals. The title of a tribal chief was 
even then “ Possessor of Cows,” and 
battle is still called “ desire for 
cows.” Milk, either fresh or 


Settlement 

Supersedes 

Nomadism 


in the form of butter-milk, 
cream, butter, and curds, was 
still the staple article of food ; the flesh 
of domestic animals was rarely eaten ; and 
hunting was carried on chiefly as a sport, 
or for protection against wild beasts ; 
while fish as an article of food was still 
despised. A flesh diet was replaced by 
the use of corn, chiefly of barley, to a less 
extent of wheat, while rice is not yet 
mentioned. The plough and sickle were 
more important implements than of yore. 
Corn was threshed, pounded in the hand 
mill by the women, and made into bread, 
cakes, or porridge. 

The house was now a permanent 
habitation, and built on a new and 
stronger plan. A roof of vegetable fibres, 
tree bark, or straw kept out the rain ; 
in the centre of the main room blazed the 
hearth, round which seats were arranged — 
probably of earth, as at present ; these 
were covered with animal skins and served 
as sleeping-places. Earthenware pots, 
brazen caldrons, and hand mills for the 
corn were the most important kitchen 
utensils. Close to the house stood the 
fenced yard where the herds were penned, 
and ill which the threshing-floor was laid 
out. The house was the special care of the 
woman. Here she cooked food for the 
whole family, sp)un the wool for thread, 
and wove artistic fabrics ; here she made 
beautifully adorned cloaks of the skins of 
the animals killed ; here under her care 
grew up the daughters and small boys. 
The man’s business lay outside in the 
^ field, on the pasture and the 

, . - corn land, at hunting or m 
- . . war. It was his part to ply 
» ry handicrafts which were 

now increasing in number and rising to a 
higher level of skill ; the waggon builder 
made strong vehicles ; the smith blew 
up his fire with a fan made of birds’ 
feathers, and wrought not only bronze, 
but also the iron which the original 
inhabitants probably brought to him in 
its raw condition, after smelting it out of 
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the ore (the native Indian form of Ticket 
bellows does not seem to have been in 
use among the Aryans) ; the goldsmith 
produced bright decorations, artistic plates, 
bracelets, and rings to be worn in the ears, 
round the neck, and upon the wrists and 
ankles of the women. 

The relations of man and wife were 
regulated by sound moral judnciples. To 
bring forth sons, worthy members of a 
tribe and an*honour to the parents, was the 
highest ambition and the greatest pride of 
the father and mother. Respected, and 
on an equality with her husband, the 
woman was mistress of the house, though 
the man as being the stronger was the 
natural head, ])rotector, and leader of the 
family. The man wooed the maiden on 
whom his choice had fallen through friends 
and relations ; if his suit was a})proved 
by the girl’s parents, tlu marriage took 
place belore the hearth of the house in 
which the maiden had live(’ hitherto under 
the protection of her parents, dlie bride- 
groom look the girl’s hand and led her 
three times round the hearth ; the newly- 
married pair were then conveyed' to their 

new home in a chariot drawn by 
\ white steers, the former cere- 

arriage jnony was repeated, and a 

OustOAS 1 " • 1 1 1 i V.. 

meal in common concluded the 
festival. Polygamy was exceedingly rare, 
while })olyandry was utterly unknown to 
the ancient Aryans. If a death took ])lacc 
in a house, the body was buried or burnt — 
interment in both forms is mentioned in 
the early Vedas — widows never followed 
their dead husbands to death, either 
voluntarily or as a matter of social 
custom. 

The houses stood in groups, forming 
separate hamlets or villages. Some of 
these places were fortified against hostile 
attacks by walls of earth or stone (place 
names ending in pur meaning ” fortified ”). 
Men and animals were often obliged to 
flee into fortified settlements, which were 
usually uninhabited, before the outbreak 
of floods or hostile incursions. A group of 
villages formed a larger community, while 
several of these latter became a district. 
The district belonging to one tribe formed 
a corporate whole, each of these groups 
having its own special chief, while at the 
head of the whole stood the king (Raj an, 
the ” reigning.”). The title was hereditary, 
or the king might be elected, but in either 
case a new king must be recognise,d in the 
general assembly of all men capable of 
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bearing arms. In the samiti were discussed 
all those matters which affected the whole 
tribe, especially questions of war and 
peace. The inhabitants of the district 
or the village met together in special halls, 
which served not only for purposes of 
discussion and judgment, but also for con- 
versation, and for social amusements, such 
as dice playing. As the race was thus 
organised for the purposes of j^^pace, so also 
the army, composed of all men capable of 
bearing arms, was made up of divisions 
corresponding to the family, village, and 
district group, each under its own leader. 
Famous warriors fought in their own war 
chariots harnessed with two horses and 
driven by a charioteer, while the main 
body of the people fought on loot. 

The king was the leader in war ; he was 
also the representative of his people before 
the gods ; in the name of the people he 
asked for help or offered praise and 
sacrifice. He was allowed in certain cases 
to be represented by a Purohita, who 
conducted the sacrifice, while anyone who 
possessed high poetical gifts and a dignified 
appearance might ])ermancntly occupy 
this ])osition. Other nobles, 
of the princes of districts, etc., might 
K- a])f)oint Purohitas, whose in- 

ings tp flut^-nce was increased in ])ro- 
portion as formal prayer took the place of 
extempore petitions, and worship became 
stereotyped by the growth of special uses 
and a fixed ceremonial. Here we have in 
embryo the separate classes of king and 
priesthood, an o])position which was to 
exercise the most far-reaching influence 
upon the further develo]mient of the Aryan 
people. 

The Aryan people brought from their 
primal home one precious possession — a 
deep, religious feeling, a thankful rever- 
ence for the high powers presiding over 
Nature, who afforded them a secure and 
peaceful existence by assuring the con- 
tinued welfare of the flocks and of the 
crops planted by man. The good and 
kindly gods were those who sent to i/ian 
the fertilising rain and sunshine, bringing 
growth and produce, and to them, as to 
high and kindly friends, man offered his 
faithful prayers and pious vows. To them 
he prayed that his flocks might thrive, and 
that he might be victorious in battle, that 
he might be given sons and have long life ; 
they, the bright, the all-knowing, and the 
pure, were the protectors of morality- and 
the wardens of the house, of the district, 


Pantheon 
of the 
Aryans 


and of the whole tribe. Certain gods belong- 
ing to primeval times appeared in the 
Pantheon of the Aryans who conquered 
the Five River district, bright figures wor- 
shipped in common by the Iranians and the 
Indian Aryans. But among these latter 
they grow pale and lose their firm outlines, 
like tile misty figures of dim remembrance ; 

they become many - sided, 
secret, uncanny, diabolical, and 
other gods of more definite 
character come into promi- 
nence. Three gods are of special importance 
— Tndra, Surya, and Agni. Together they 
form the early Indian Trinity (Trimurti). 
In the hymns which have come down to 
us, Indra is most frequently mentioned ; 
he was the atmospherical god, especially 
favourable to the Aryans, who gave the 
rain and the harvest, and governed the 
winter and the thunderstorm. We can 
easily understand how the god of the 
atmosphere became the chief Aryan divin- 
ity ; as the Aryans learnt upon Indian 
soil to observe the regular recurrence of 
atmospherical phenomena, especially that 
of the monsoon winds and the thunder- 
storms upon which their ])rosperity de- 
pended, the deeper and stronger became 
their gratitude and reverence to this god. 
It is Indra who sends down the water of 
the heaven, who divides the clouds with 
the lightning flash before which blow the 
roaring winds, the Maruts, especially the 
fierce Rudra, the hurricane, which rushes 
immediately before the thunder clouds. 

The second of the three chief gods is 
Surya, the bright sun god, giving light, 
warmth, and life, an object of high venera- 
tion. Ushas, the morning dawn, 0}>ens 
for him the doors through which he passes 
to traverse the heavens in his chariot 
with its seven red horses. After these two 
gods the third ol importance is Agni, the 
fire born from sticks when rubbed together 
this god lights and warms the hearth of 
the house, drives away all things evil and 
impure, and watches over the 
morality of the household. As 
the sacrificial flame upon the 
altars, he is the means of com- 
munication between mankind and the 
other gods ; in his destructive character 
he devastates the settlements of the 
enemy and the hiding-places of their 
demons in the depths of the forest. 

The worship of these gods is character- 
ised by a feeling of lofty independence. Not 
only aoes man receive gifts from them, but 
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he also gives them what they need. They, 
indeed, prepare for themselves the draught 
of immortality, the Amrita ; but they 
^ hunger for sacrifices and 
Minor Uods without them. 

Especially do the gods love 
Mythology honey-sweet draught df 

Soma drink. Almost presumptuous ap- 
pears to us the prayer in which Indra is 
invited to partake of the Soma offering : 

“ Ready is the summer draught, O Indra, 
for thee ; may it fill thee with strength ! 
drink the excellent draught which cheers the 
soul and conveys immortality ! hither, O 
Indra, to drink with joy of the juice which 
has been pressed for thee ; intoxicate thyself, 
0 hero, for the slaughter of thy foes I sit 
thou upon my seat ! here, O good one, is 
juice expressed ; drink thyself full, for to 
thee, dread lord, do we make offering.” 

Though Indra is here invited in person, 
yet the personifications of early Indian 
mythology were much less definite than 
those of the Greeks. Imagination and 
expression vary between the terms of 
human existence and the abstract con- 
ceptions of the natural powers of fire, 
thunder, sunshine, etc. Consequently the 
god as such is somewhat vague and in- 
tangible in the mythology of the old 
Aryans of India ; the characteristics of 
one deity are confused with tho.se of 
another, and the different attributes of 


any one god often reappear as separate 
personifications. 

A large number of the hymns to the gods 
have been preserved to us (1,017 ^1) 5 

these form the earliest body of evidence 
upon Indian life, thought, and feeling. 
The earliest of these songs were un- 
doubtedly sung by the Aryans upon their 
migrations. At first the unpremeditated 
outpouring?, of a pious heart, they 
gradually became formal prayers ; thus 
these hymns were preserved in families of 
bards and faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation until at a much 
later period they were reduced to writing. 
In many of the Vedas belonging to the 
earliest period we find a deep longing 
for truth, a struggle for the solution of 
the deepest mysteries of existence — in 
short, a s})ecii]ative spirit of that nature 
which marks a later stage of Brahman 
development ; other songs, however, arc 
„ . pure and simple prayers for 

now Aryan victory, children, and long 

Hymns have vr ,, . ^ 

been Preserved 

contain promises of sacrifice 
and praise if the help of the gods should 
be granted. The general collection of all 
these hymns was made at a considerably 
later period, subsequently to the occupa- 
tion of the Ganges territory, and not 
before the seventh century before our era. 



SCENE IN THE PUNJAB, OR “LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS” 

ITie Punjab was the first part ,of India to come under Aicyan. civilisation, and the Sutlej, one of the Jfive fivers 
is seen in the middle distance of the picture, which also shows the “Persian wheel,” used for iriiaatinK «elds’ 
being turned by a couple of bullocks, the driver seated at the end of a beam supported over a horizontal irheel! 
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THE ARYAN EXPANSION 

AND THE GROWTH OF BRAHMANISM 

« 

BRAHMANISA IN THE NORTH 

'^HE most important events at the con- It contains 110,000 double lines, and each 
^ elusion of the Vedic age took place on one of its eighteen books is enough to 
the frontier line between the Indus and the fill a large volume. The historical basis 
Ganges. Here was developed the opposi- of the great ])oem of the Bharata rests 
tion between the warrior and priestly upon early tradition. The enthusiasm 
classes which was afterwards to lead to inspired by heroic deeds found its vent in 
important results. At the head of the poetical composition, and the praise of 
allied tribes in the Punjab stands the heroes was passed from mouth to mouth, 
proud King Visivamitra, who combines This epic poem in embryo may be earlier 
the functions of king and priest in his than the first thousand years B.c. ; but 
own person and invokes the help of the . when that period of turmoil 

gods for his people. Among his adver- j.*^?*?* and confusion was followed by 

saries, however, the King Sudas no longer ^ an age of more peaceful de- 
commits ihe duties of prayer and sacrifice velopment, the memories of 

to his own priests, but to a special class, these exploits grew fainter in the minds of 
the white-clothed, long-haired priests of successive generations. The old songs and 
the Vasishtha family, and their prayers ballads were collected and worked into 
are more effectual than those of the priest- one gi'eat epos ; many of the events and 
king. This event is typical of the second figures are the additions of later poets, 
stage of early Indian development, which such as the story of the Five Pandu 
ends in the complete victory of the priests brothers, while the whole poem is marked 
over the warrior class and the by the brilliant overflow of a luxuriant 
® establishment of a rigid hier- imagination and by ruthless compression 

H* * K ^chy. The date of this social of tlie historical facts ; the histories of 
icrarc y coincides with that of nations become the victories or defeats 

the expansion and establishment of the of individual heroes ; long years of struggle 
Aryans in the Ganges territory. with warlike tribes are reduced to one 

The sacred books are of less value for the lengthy battle. To this quasi-historical 
external history of this period than are part of the Mahabharata were added at a 
the songs of the Rig-Veda for the preceding later time a series of lays more extensive 
age ; nevertheless, many of them, such as than the original poem and written from 
the Brahmanas, contain important evi- the Brahman point of view. If the non- 
dence concerning individual tribes, their epic elements be removed from the poem 
settlements and history. A large body the following story remains, 
of historical evidence is, however, contained At the j)oint where the two streams of 
in the second great epic poems of this the Jumna and the Ganges leave the 
period, the Mahabharata and the Rama- mountains and flow through the plains, 
yana ; the riotous imagination of the the powerful Bharata tribe of the Kuru 
composers has given a strong poetical had established themselves upon their 
colouring to the whole, and the lack of eastern and western banks ; even to-day 
definite purpose which is apparent in their the district on the right bank of the Jumna 
construction makes careful and minute is known as the Kuru-kshetra, the sacred 
criticism imperative. Kuru land. This foyal tribe divided 

The Mahabha'ata in its present state into two branches. Of the two sons 
is the longest poem of any people or age. of King Santanu, the elder, Dhritarashtra, 
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was born blind, and the royal power was 
therefore conferred upon his younger 
brother Pandu. To the latter five sons were 
born, and to the former a hundred ; and 
the struggles of these two groups of cousins 
formed the substratum of the epic. 

All these brothers were admirably 
instructed in knightly pursuits by the 
When Brahman Drona, “ in the 

IT • I.#!, j fhe bow and club, of 

Knighth^d battleaxe and the throw- 

mg spear, of the sword and 
dagger, in the chase of the horse and 
elephant, in conflicts from chariots or 
on foot, man to man or in combination.” 
In the elder line, Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the one hundred brothers, was especially 
distinguished for his skill in the use 
of the club ; Bhima, the second son of 
Pandu, was famous for his superhuman 
strength. The third son of Pandu, the 
beautiful long-haired Arjuna, excelled 
with all arms, but especially in the 
use of the bow and arrow. In one of 
the tournaments which concluded the 
education of the princes he outstripped all 
competitors ; after a contest with many 
other princes, he won the hand of the 
beautiful Krishna, the daughter of Drupad, 
King of Pantshala. By his victory she 
also became the wife of the other four 
brothers, a polyandric marriage which is 
represented by the Brahman pK)et as the 
result of a misunderstanding with the 
mother of the Pandu brothers. 

Duryodhana, who had meanwhile been 
crowned king, dreading the military 
power of his cousins and of the Pantshala, 
with whom they had allied themselves 
by marriage, divided his kingdom with the 
eldest of the Pandu brothers. Prince 
Yudhishthira. At the moment of his 
coronation Yudhishthira played a game of 
dice with the enemies of his house, the 
Kaurawas, at which he lost not only his 
crown, but also the freedom of himself 
and his brothers, and the wife whom they 
r* ki* possessed in common But by 
GamWing decision of the blind old 

prince Dhritarashtra, the forfeit 

* was commuted for a banishment 
of thirteen years. The Pandu brothers, 
with their wife, spent this period in solitude, 
need and misery in the forests, and then 
demanded their share of the kingdom. 
To this proposition the Kaurawas declined 
to agree, and both parties secured the 
support of numerous powerful allies. 
The Kaurawas were joined by Kama 
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(another Siegfried or Achilles), who d: 
tinguished himself in these battles by 1 
splendid bravery and military prowes 
the Pandawas enjoyed the advantage 
the cunning advice of the Yadawa princ 
Krishna, who placed his services 
charioteer at the disposal of Arjuna. » 
fearful battle ensued of eighteen da} 
duration, in which, after marvellous deei 
of heroism, all the warriors were slain wii 
the exception of the five Pandu brothei 
From this time onward the whole of tl 
k’ngdom was in their power, and Yudhis 
thira ruled for a long period after tl 
manner of an ideal Brahman princ 
Thereafter they retired from all earth 
splendour and became ascetics with r 
temporal needs, wandering from one ho] 
shrine to another, until at length the 
entered the heaven of the gods oj)posil 
the holy Mountain of Meru. 

However large an element of tl 
Mahabharata may be purely poetica 
none the less the poem enables us 1 
localise with some accuracy a number < 
the tribes which were actively or passivel 
involved in the struggle of the two roy; 
houses, and the overthrow of the warri( 
, class to which that struggle le( 
Mistoncal warrior class the chii 

GreaVE ic 

rca pic represented as settle 

on the upper course of the Jumna an 
(janges, Hastinapura being their capitj 
town ; they were also in occupation ( 
the sacred Kuru land to the west of th 
Jumna as far as the })oint where tli 
Saraswati disap])ears in the sands of th 
desert. The })oem places the Pandu an 
their capital of Indraprastha — the moder 
Delhi on the Jumna — in the central Doa 
(i.e., the land lying between two cor 
verging rivers, above their confluence), th 
central district between the Jumna an 
the Ganges. In the lower Doab is settle 
a federation of five tribes, the Pantshah 
Opposite these on the western bank c 
the Jumna dwell the Surasena, while t 
the east beyond the Ganges are th 
Kosala, with the capital town of Gogn 
who extended their power after th 
destruction of the Kuru and Pandu, thei 
later capital of Ayodhya becoming 
focus of Brahman civilisation. Below th 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges 
the sacred Prayaga, where at an earlie 
period Allahabad had become a centr 
for pilgrimages, the northern Ijank of th 
main stream was occupied by tfee Bharat; 
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tribe of the Matsya, while to the south- 
east of these, in the district of the modern 
Benares, lived the Kasi ; on the southern 
bank the native tribe of the Nishada 
formed a defence against the Aryan tribes 
in the north. East and north of the 
Ganges, together with the Kosala, were 
also settled the mountain tribes of the 
Kirata, who were in alliance with the 
Kuru, while further to the south were the 
Pundra Banga and Anga, the" M thila, 
the Wideha and Magadha. 

The action of the g eat epic poem is 
laid within the district of these various 
tribes. Several centuries must have 
elapsed since the battle of King Sudas, 
during which the Aryans had formed 
states in the fruitful central district, the 
Madhyadesa, and had extended to that 
tributary of the Ganges now known as 
the Garuti. In the earlier period of 
Indian antiquity, the chief historical 
events take place in the country between 
the (ianges and its great western tributary 
the Jumna; whereas at a later period 
pure Brahman civilisation is developed in 
the kingdoms formed further to the east — 
namely, north of the Ganges in Wideha 
(capital town Mithila, the 
modern Muzaffaiqmr), and u})on 
a lona southern bank of the great 

ovemen s Magadha and Wihara 

(the modern Behar ; ca])ital town Patrdi- 
putra, the modern Patna). During this 
])eriod at any rate the eastern frontier of 


these states was also the eastward limit 
of Aryan occupation. 'J'hat national move- 
ment ceased at the ]U)iHt where the Inst 
arms of the great delta of the (ianges 
diverge from the southern bank ol the 
river behind the mountains of Rajniahal ; 
the almost impenetrable malarial swam[) 
districts which then composed the whole 
delta remained for a long period in the 
undisputed possession of the wild jungle 
tribes and noxious and poisonous animals. 
However, the last offshoots of the stream 
of Aryan immigration turned .southward 
;to the fertile districts of Orissa from 
Magadha at the period when Brahmanism 
had reached its culminating point. Here 
the north-eastern arms of the Mahanadi 
delta mark the extreme limit of the 
territory then in Aryan occupation, which 
:onsequently extended to the sea upon 
the east. 

At a yet earlier period the Aryans had 
reached the Western or Arabian Sea. 
immediately after the occupation of 

Z B 


the Punjab, the waves of the migration 
pas.sed down the Indus valley, and the 
Aryans became acquainted with the dis- 
tricts at the mouth of the river, to which 
also they gave its name (Sindhu). Their 
settlements in that district did not, 
however, become a ])oint of departure 
lor transmarine migration. The coast was 
- . ill-suited for the navigators of 
of Le&st ])enod, and a far more 

favourable spot was found 
further to the south-west in the 
Gulf of Cambay ; settlements were made 
here at a period considerably subsequent to 
the arrival at the mouth of the Indus. The 
Great Desert and the unhealthy swamps 
which intervene between this gulf and the 
Indus district jnevented any advance in 
that direction ; moreover an easier route 
was discovered by the tribes advancing 
from the Punjab to the Ganges district 
along the narrow frontier between the two 
territories. Consequently, new arrivals 
found the land already occupied by 
settlers who had taken this route, and 
bloody conflicts may have been of repeated 
occurrtn:e. Driven on by tribes advanc- 
ing in their rear, hemmed in before by 
earlier settlers, they found a favourable 
opening of esca])e in the strip of fertile 
territory which extended southward be- 
tween the desert and the north-western 
slopes of the Central Indian highlands, 
the Aravalli Hills. This ])ath could not 
fail to bring them to the Gulf of Cambay, 
which here runs far inland ; and, on its 
western shores, the rich districts of Gujerat 
and those at the mouth of the Narbada 
and the Ta])ti lay si)read before them. 
This was the most southerly point on the 
western side of India at which the Aryans 
made any permanent settlement. 

Hence, during this period Aryan India 
included the whole of the north-western 
plains extending in a south-westerly 
direction as far as Gujerat, and eastward 
as far as the Ganges delta, its extreme 
south-easterly point being the 
, delta of Orissa. The highlands 

I a* Central India formed a sharp 

^ line of demarcation between 

the Aryan and Dravidian races. The 
district was, however, not entirely secluded 
from Aryan influence, which at the outset 
of that period had begun to put out 
feelers across the frontier line. The Aryans 
had already become acquainted with the 
sea, which was for them rather a means 
than a hindrance to communication ; the 
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fact is proved by the similes occurring in 
the old battle songs, wherein the hard- 
pressed warrior is compared to a sailor 
upon a ship staggering under a heavy 
storm upon the open sea. The Aryan 
colonisation of Ceylon took place before 
the power of the warrior class had been 
broken and the social organism stamped 
s A impress of Brahman- 

P^lif 1 comparing this period 


ys ems Aryans advanced into the 
Punjab, we find a fundamental change 
in the conditions of Aryan life as they 
are displayed in all these struggles and 
settlements. Nomadic life under the 
pairiarchal system is replaced by feudal 
principalities surrounded with all the 
splendour of chivalry. Changes in otlier 
conditions of life had necessarily effected 
a fundamental transformation in the 
political and social condition of the })eople. 
A more settled life, and the advance of 
agriculture at the expense of cattle breed- 
ing, led to a more comf)rehensive sub- 
division of labour ; though, when occasion 
demanded, the peasant left the plough- 
share for the sword, yet it was no doubt at 
an early period that that warrior nobility 
arose which made war its business and 
profession. The leadership of the tribe 
as the latter flourished and increased 
became rather a professional post ; in 
place of the tribal elder ap})ears the king 
in possession of full royal powers and 
standing high above and apart from his 
people. The position of both king and 
noble must have advanced to moie 
brilliant development in the greater area 
of the Ganges territory. In the Maha- 
bharata the battles and the names con- 
nected with them are no doubt in large 
part the result of poetical invention ; 
but the description ot the civilisation then 
existent cannot be wholly imaginary, and 
the royal courts with their knightly 
organisation, however romantic in appear- 
ance and akin to the insti- 
f tutions of mediaeval Europe, 

o * ti, j niay be considered as definite 

Pne.thood 

change can be imagined than that 
apparent in the latter condition of those 
peoples whose history we have traced 
throughout this proud and warlike period. 
Gone is the energy of youth ; gone, too, 
the sparkling joys of life and struggle ; 
the green verdure of the Aryan spring has 
faded, the people has grown old. The 


with that during which the 


nobility has yielded the pride of ])lace to 
the priesthood, whose ordinances shackle 
all movement toward freedom and inde 


pendcnce. The new power a])j)ears in 
the garb of the deepest poverty, but its 
spiritual influence is all the more profound ; 
the ambition of the priests was not to be 
kings, but to rule kings. 

The origins of this great social change 
go back to a remote period. Even during 
that period when the Aryan power was 
confined to the Punjab, the seeds of 
opposition between the temporal and 
spiritual j)owers are found in existence* ; 
in the great battle in which King .Sudas 
conquered the confederacy of the Punjab, 
the opposition becomes prominent for Iht* 
first time. At an earlier period it wa> 
the natural duty of the tribal chieftain to 
stand as mediator between his peo])le and 
their gods. Jhit it was not every jxnverful 
prince or general who possessed the gilt 
of the insj)ired ])oets and musician, and 
many kings therefore ('ntnist(‘d this sacred 
public duty to their Purohita. His re])U- 
tation was increased ])y his power ot 
clothing lofty thoughts in ins])iring form, 
and the position j)assed from father to 


Order of 

Hereditary 

Minstrels 


son together with the more 
stirring hymns which were orally 
transmitted. 1'hus ])rieslly 
lamilies arose of high reputa- 


tion whose efforts were naturally entirely 
directed to secure the ])ermanence of 


their position ; the most certain means 
to this end was the creation of a compli- 
cated ritual for prayer and sacrifice which 
could be ])erformed only by a priesthood 
with a sj)ecial training. The scene ot 
sacrifice was })rej)ared with great attention 
to minutue, the altars were s])ecially 
adorned on every op])ortunity, and the 
different sacrifices were offered wfith 


.scriqnilous respect to ceremonial detail : 
there were })riests who lecited only the 
prayers from the Rig- Veda, others who 
sang hymns from the Samaveda ; a high- 
priest stood at the head of the whole 


organisation. 

Consequently the character of prayer, 
sacrifice, and indeed the whole body of 
theology underwent a fundamental trans- 
formation. Originally the victim had 
been the pure offering of a thankful heart, 
while prayer had been the fervent yet 
humble expre.ssion of those desires which 
man in his weakness laid before the 
almighty powers of heaven. .Gradually, 
however, the idea of sacrifice had been 
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modified' by the theory that human 
offerings to the gods were not only wel- 
come but also necessary and indispensable 
to those powers. In the sacred writings 
of a later date passages repeatedly occur, 
stating that the gods are growing weak 
because the pious priests have been 
hindered by ev'il spirits from making the 
necessary sacrifices. Indeed, it 

^ t I he 

c cft Of gods, who 

sacntice formerly been subject to 

death like men, had acquired immortality. 
“ The Gods lived in the fear of death, the 
strong Ender, and therefore they under- 
went severe penance and made many 
offerings until they became immortal." 

Hence was developed the further idea 
that by means of sacrifice man could gain 
a certain power over the gods themselves 
and thereby extort gifts and services from 
them ; and ultimately the sacrifice was 
conceived to be a thing of immense 
magical power before which all th(* other 
gods must bow. The all-compelling 
power of the sacrifice was in the hands of 
the priests, the Brahmans, and became 
the firm foundation of their increasing 
})redorninancc. An Indian proverb says : 
" The universe depends u])on the gods, 
the gods upon the Mantra (the formula of 
sacrifice), the Mantra upon the Brahmans, 
and therefore the Brahmans are our gods." 

Tradition is silent upon the details of 
the process by which the dominant power 
passed from the hands of the nobility to 
the priesthood. It was to the interests 
of the priests to obliterate historical facts 
as ra{)idiy and completely as ])ossible 
from po])ular memory, and to inculcate 


the belief that the high position of the 
Brahmans had been theirs from the outset. 
The history of the period has been thus 
designedly obscured, and only at rare 
intervals is some feeble light thrown upon 
it. The epos of the fall of the great race 
of the Bharat a shows us how the power 
of the nobility was worn away in bitter 
struggles ; many priestly figures, such as 
Drona and his son Aswatthaman, take up 
arms and join in the destruction of the 
nobility. 

A fact throwing special light upon he 
acerbity of the contest between the two 
struggling powers is the appearance in 
the poem of the mythical figure of Rama, 
who was considered an incarnation of 
Vishnu at a later period, a Brahman by 
birth, and armed with the axe. The 
balance of fortune did not, however, 
invariably incline in favour of the Brah- 
mans, as is j)lain from the many maxims 
in their ritual and jdiilosophical writings 
conceived in a very humble tone : " None 
is greater than the Kshatriya (the warrior), 
wherefore the Brahman also makes sacri- 
fices together with the royal 

the Gods Kshatriya." The 

struggle began to 
})rove doubtful from the Brah- 
man point of view, and then fore the myth 
claimed the personal interferenc'e of the 
powerful god Vishnu, who usually lx‘camt‘ 
incarnate in times of greatest n(‘ed, and 
therefore descends for this reason to the 
aid of his special favourites, the Brahmans. 
After an infinite se ies ol bloody conflicts, 
he gains for them a brilliant victory ; 
thrice seven times did Parasurama purify 
the earth of the Kshatriya. 


THE BRAHMAN SYSTEM AT WORK 


MOTWITHSTANDING Ihoir military 
capacity and their personal strength, 
the nobles had been defeated, and the 
priests, aaned with the mysterious magical 
power of the sacrifice, had gained a spiritual 
dominion over the ])eople. This ])owcr the 
])riesthood at once proceeded to secure per- 
manently and irrevocably by arrogating to 
themselves the monoj^oly of all religious 
and ])hilosophical thought, by the strict 
and detailed regulation of public and 
private life in its every particular, by 
forcing the mind, the feelings, and the will 
of every individual into fixed grooves 
prescribed by the priests. The legal books, 
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the earliest of which belong lo the course 
of literature of the old Vedic schools, 
ex])lain the high idtxil which the Brahmans 
})ro posed to themselves as the true 
realisation of national life ; an ideal, how- 
ever, which was hardly ever attained in 
its reality, or at the most only within 
the narrow areas of individual petty 
states. 

The position of the jxiests is defined 
with the greatest precision and detail in 
the Dharmasastra of Manawa, a work 
afterward ascribed to Manu. In order 
to make this work yet more authoritative, 
its composers assigned to the personality 
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of its author an ag ■ almost amounting to 
immortality (30,000,000 years) and divine 
origin ; attempting to identify him with 
the first ancestor of the Aryans, the 
mythical Maiiu. In reality it was not 
until shortly before 1 he middle of the first 
millennium b.c. that the Brahman code 
had developed so large a quantity of 
precepts defined with such exactitude ; 
in its present form the work of Mann seems 
to be the result of later re-editing, and to 
date from the period between the first 
century B.c. and the fifth century a.d. 
Buddhist precepts are plainly apiiarent 
in it, and many prohibitions of the earlier 
and later periods are brought together in 
spite of their discrepancy, as, for instance, 
tile slaughter of animals and the eating of 
flesh, side by side with the religious avoid- 
ance of animal , 

food. Buddhist 
terms of expres- 11 

sion are also •* 

found, such as 
the mention of 
female anchor- 
ites, “an ajiost.ite 
sect,” which arc 
evidence in fa- 
vour of a later 
date. The book 
consists of a col- 
lection of pro- 
verbial sayings 
which were in- 
tended to lix the TYPES OF THE A 

l iu* These figures from frescoes of the 

L LlSlUIlltll y law, Y a,. AJanfr'i Tami 



the Aryans and the original inhabitants ; 
within the Aryan group a principle of 
tripartition is again apparent, which, in 
modern language, amounts to the separate 
existe xe of a learned, a military, and a 
productive class. 

Manu here speaks of only four divisions 
of society ; elsewhere he recognises the 
existence of other caste sub- 

divisions: the castes o' the 
Divisions 1 • • .1 1 j- 

f c -4 physicians, astrologers, handi- 

craftsmen, oil manufacturers, 
leather workers, musical performers, etc., 
are subdivisions of the fourth class. 
Properly speakinr, however, the or gin of 
these castes is, according to Manu, different 
from that of the main groups ; these 
la' ter are of primeval origin, created 
together with the world and — an im- 

, j)ortant factor — 

by the jnirpose 
of the Creator. 
A famous hymn 
of the Kig-Veda, 
which is a later 
interpolation, de- 
scribes the origin 
of the castes : 
‘‘ The sacrifice 
Purusha, those 
who were born 
at the very first 
(the first men), 
they offi'red it 
up n sacrificial 
CIENT BRAHMANS gi'ass ; to it the 


tended to fix the types of the ancient brahmans grass ; to it the 

customary law. These figures from frescoes of the second century ^ offci * 

’ the cave X at Ajanta (after James Burgess). They bear the Nama P i, 

as established by of the Brahman divinities upon their foreheads, and the type of face Ulg, tllC Sadliyas 
ffip is rather Aryan than Dravidian ; but the ornaments and umbrella ..hd fho 

lUL i)! diiuiaiis, Fergusson and Burgess suppose, signs of low caste, aiiu iiiL iviMiis, 

for a district of When tliey di- 


are not, as Fergusson and Burgess suppose, signs of low caste. 


Northern India of limited area. The work 
contains 2,()85 double lines divided into 
twelve books ; of these books, five are 
concerned with the rights and duties of 
the Bralimans, whereas only two books 
are devoted to the warrior caste, and 
only one to all the other castes ])ut 
A Book fogtdher. Manu expre.ssly j)ro- 
... claims the existence of four 

Proverbs Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas form 
Tie classes in a .second .state of exi.stence ; 
the Sudra is in the first state of existence 
and forms the fourth class; a fifth does not 
exist.” In this division the first point of 
note is the contrast between those in a first 
and those in a second state of existence, 
Tie “ twipe-born,” a contrast which co- 
incides with the racial contrast between 


)ut the ornaments and umbrella 

ss suppose, signs of low caste. ‘UUl lllL Iv is ills. 

When tliey di- 
vided Purusha, into how many pieces 
was he cleft ? What did his mouth 
become, and what his arms, what his legs 
and his feet ? His mouth became the 
Brahman, the Rajanya came forth from 
his arm, the Vaisya from his thighs, the 
Sudra from his feet. The world was 
born from his soul, the sun from his eyes, 
Indra and Agni from his mouth, Wayu 
from his breath. From his navel came 
forth air, from his head the heaven, from 
his feet the earth, from his ear the districts 
of the world. In this manner did the 
gods create the world.” 

Symbolically, the Brahmans were formed 
from the same member of the body as 
the great gods of early India, Indra, i nd 
Agni — namely, from the mouth, which 
.speaks ” sanctity and truth ” ; the military 
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Theories 
of Ci»ste 
DivisioAs 


were formed from the arms, whence they 
received ’ their “ power and strength/' 
The thigh bones were the means of mechan- 
ical progress, the lowly toil of life ; from 
these, therefore, were the Vaisya formed 
who go behind the plough and gain 
material “ riches and possessions '' by 
their industry. From the fe^et, however, 
which ever tread in the dust of 
earth, is formed the lowly 
Sudra, who, from the very be- 
ginning, is “destined to service 
and obedience/’ Thus, according to Manu, 
by means of the sacriticial power of the 
gods and of the sacred primeval Brahmans, 
were formed the four great classes of 
human society. 

The Brahmans have another theory to 
account for die subdivisions within the 
Sudra class, wliicli was ex{)lained as mixed 
castes proceeding from the alliance of 
members of different castes. It is im- 
portant to notice that position within 
these mixed castes is dependent upon the 
higher or lower caste to which the man or 
the woman belonged at the time of pro- 
creation. Alliances of men of higher 
castes, and even of the l^rahrnans them- 
selves, with low-caste women, are legally 
j)ermissible ; the children, however, of 
Mich a marriage do not take the father’s 
c^ste, but sink to the lowest castes. 
Wholly different is the punishment of 
breaking caste incurred when a woman 
has children by a man of lower caste than 
herself ; not only is she ex})elle(l from her 
own caste with ignominy and disgrace, 
Init the higher the caste to which she 
belonged by birth, the lower is the social 
depth to which she and her children sink ; 
indeed, the lowest of all castes, that of the 
Tshandala, is considered by the Brahmans 
to have been formed by the alliance of 
l^rahman women with Sudra men. ()n 
the other hand, the children begotten by a 
Brahman of a Sudra woman belong to 
the higher gradations of the Sudra group, 
while the father in no way 
his own 


PeAAlties of permanent 

A €r-cas € position. Such is the teach- 
MArriAge Brahmans as 

laid down in the book of Manu upon 
the origin of mixed castes. The investi- 
gator, however, who leaves the Sanscrit 
writings, examines Indian society for 
himself, and judges the facts before him 
without prejudice, cannot resist the im- 
pression that this theory upon the origin of 
mixed castes is as impossible as that of 
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the creation of the four main castes from 
the sacrifice. The only mixed caste in 
the proper .sense of the words is that of the 
temple women, and their children ; among 
these, daughters become temple women, 
sons temple musicians, or inferior temple 
servants, etc. But in all other cases 
where there is no very great difference of 
caste between the })arents, the child takes 
the lower caste and a new mixed castf^ 
never arises. However, in the very rare 
cases in which a woman of extremely high 
caste has a child by a man of very low 
caste, abortion is invariably ]a'ociired, or 
the mother commits suicide. The Brah- 
man doctrine u])on the origin of the lowest 
castes is an intentional perversion of the 
facts. 

One of the most skilful investigators of 
the caste system, W. R. Cornish, says 
that the whole cha})ter of Manu uj)on 
mixed castes is so childishly conceived 
and displays so much class ])rcjudice and 
intolerance, so a{>palling a ])unishment 
awaiting the Brahman woman who should 
err, while at the same time the Brahman 
is allowed so much freedom of communica- 
tion with other castes without injury to 
his ])ositiou, that the intentions 
easoAs author become forthwith 

obvious. I'hese inttmtions were 

RestrictioAs . , r 1 1 j 

to maintain purity of blood 
in the higher castes and esjiecially in 
that of the Brahmans, l)y ap])ointing 
the heaviest of all punishments upon any 
woman who should prove unlaithful to 
her caste. It was not thus that the lower 
social groups of which we have spoken 
originated ; they are earlier than the laws 
of Manu. The legislator, however, ern- 
j)loyed the fear insjiired by the ]iros])ect 
of sinking to their degraded position as a 
powerful instrument whereby he might 
attain his object, the preservation of 
racial ])urity among the Brahmans. 

The truth is that castes have arisen from 
different origins. Differences of race and 
racial prejuclice form a first line of cleavage. 
Noteworthy in this connection is the old 
Aryan name for caste, warna — that is, 
colour. The white and the black, the 
Aryan and the original inhabitant, the 
“ best,” the “ first ” (because the most 
^successful and powerful) in contrast with 
the low and the common, the Dasyu — 
these oppositions form the first sharp line 
of demarcation. At their first meeting the 
latter class were naturally not allowed the 
privilege of conforming to the institutions 
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The figures grouped on this page are representative of the Brahmans of to-day, the first being that of a 
Brahman priest, or “pundit," and the next a fakir, or devotee, while the young Brahman in the centre displays 
the mysterious caste marks and is wearing the sacred thread. The lower figures represent, on the left, a 
Hindu jogf, or mendicant, posing in the attitude of one of the gods, and the last is another Brahman type. 

BRAHMAN TYPES OF THE PRESENT TIME 
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of Aryan society; extermination was 
the sole method of dealing with them. 
At a later period, however, as the con- 
querors became more prosperous and 
settled, it was found advantageous to 
employ prisoners or subject races as serfs 
for the purpose of menial duties. The 
original inhabitants of the country were 
-j. thus adopted into the Aryan 

wlrHor ^‘’^^iety, and in that social order 
^ .... the first deep line of cleavage 
® ‘ ^ was made. Other differences 
then developed within the Aryan popula- 
tion. It was only natural that the man who 
displayed a special bravery in battle should 
be more highly honoured and receive a 
larger share of booty, of territory, and of 
slaves to cultivate that territory. Thus, in 
course of time, a warrior nobility was 
formed, the Kshatriya, who rose to power 
as we have seen in the struggles of the 
Mahabharata. We have alrt'ady seen 
the manner in which a further social 
division was brought about by the forma- 
tion of a hereditary })riesthood, the 
Brahmana. In proportion, however, as 
these two classes became exclusive here- 
ditary castes, so did they rise al)ove the 
great mass of the peo])le, the farmei's, the 
shepherds, and the handicraftsmen whose 
occupations were now considered as ])ro- 
fessions larking in dignity. The Ksha- 
triya jH'oudly called themselves Rajana, 
Kajwansi, the Royal, or the Rajputs, the 
men of royal race, and thought themseKas 
high a1:)Ove the common ])eop]e. 

Thus the great castes ap])ointed by 
Mann had been formed. Further differ- 
ences arose within these. Only the Brah- 
mans and warriors were able for any 
length of time to ])revent the rise of sub- 
divisions within their own grou})s. Their 
narrow and well-defined profession, and 
also, among the Brahmans at any rate, 
their jealously preserved racial jmrity, 
jnotected them from disruption. But in 
the two remaining groups, the Vaisya and 
the Sudra, who had now 
entered the social organism 


Subdivision 
of the 


Castes Aryans, a different set 

of circumstances prevailed ; the 
development of larger })olitical bodies 
resulted in subdivision within these classes. 
As existence grew more secure and 
pros})erity iiuTeased, the necessities of 
life increased proportionately. In the 
simple times of the ])rimeval Aryan 
period, every tribe was able to satisfy 
such demands for skilled labour as might 
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arise within it ; in the more complex 
organisation of society within the Ganges 
states such simplicity was no longer 
possible. Undertakings demanding tech- 
nical skill called forth by the claims of a 
higher civilisation necessarily brought 
about the subdivision of labour and the 
. creation of technical professions ; manual 
labour in its several branches became 
hereditary among individual families of 
th: lower castes, as other professions had 
become hereditary among the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. 

It is possible that similar caste divisions 
corresponding to the various professions 
may have existed among the original 
inhabitants of the country before they 
came into contact with the Aryans. The 
natives were by no means, in every case, 
uncivilised savages ; some of their tribes 
were superior in technical skill to the 
Aryans themselves, and bartered the 
products of their higher knowledge with 
the Aryans through merchants. The 
existence of caste divisions among them 
at an earlier ])eriod is su])ported by the 
enumeration in the code of Manu of the 
manufacturing castes in the lower divisions 

. . of the Sudra— astrologers, oil 

. .. , makers, leather workers, 

^ .. musical perfornuTs, and soon. 

Brahmans, when formulating the rules of 
Indian society, should have troubled to 
arrange these numerous subdivisions of 
the many castt's of the Sudi'a, the more so 
as they were ac'customed to avoid any 
po.ssible conn(‘ction with this unclean 
stratum ol soci(dy ; far more jirobable is 
it that tho.se dilferences of caste within 
the Sudra which coim ide with jn'ofessions 
existed before the Aryan period. 

The })olitical rt‘’ations of the Aryans to 
the non-Aryan natives also contribute‘d 
to the development of the Aryan caste 
system. The deadly hatred of the black, 
snub-nosed peoj)le which inspires the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda was laid to rest ; 
during the struggles between the several 
Aryan princes and states political neces- 
sities often led to accpiairitances, alliance, 
and friendshij), even to racial fusion with 
the native trilxcs. In the Mahabharata 
we find a Nishada prince a])]X)inted 
guardian of the im])ortaut river ford at 
Prayaga ; we find Dravidiari races fighting 
side by side as the equal allies of pure 
Aryan tribes, while the names of certain 
personalities famous in the great epos, 
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together with peculiarities of character 
and custom, arc evidence for the close 
connection between the distinguished 
Aryan warrior and the native inhabitant. 
Krishna, “ the Black,'' is the name given 
to the Yadawa prince who ai)pears as the 
firm ally and friend of Pandawas. 

The attemi)t has been made to explain 
this name by the hypothesis that his 
tribe had entered India earlier than the 
other Aryans, and had therefore been 
more deeply burned by th * sun ; to this, 
however, it may be replied that the com- 
plexion of a tribe may be deepened rather 
by fusion with a black race than by 
exposure to the sun. In character also 
Krishna api)ears unlike the Aryans ; he 
is full of treachery and deceit, gives 
deceitful counsel, and justifies ignoble deeds 
by equivocation methods wholly foreign 
to the knightly character ot the Aryan 
warrior. Tlie Pantshala princess is also 
entit ed Krishna, “the Black"; the fact 
that she lived in tiue Dravidian style with 
the five Aryan })rincos in a polyandric 
maiTiage .show's tlie close' relations existing 
between the Aryans and the native peojdes. 

Similar relations are also apj)arent in 
the history of the colonisation of Ceylon ; 
p the Aryan ancestor Vijayas had 

rogress Dravidian Kalinga 

P . princess, and his grand.son, 

usion together w’ith many of his 

companions, took native women to wife 
without any exhibition of racial jirejudice. 
Thus, since the time of the Aryan immigra- 
tion, an im])ortant change had taken ])lace 
in the relations of the tw'o races The 
rapidity with which the racial fusion was 
carried out is aj)parent at the present time 
in the })hysical contrast betw'een the 
peoples of the North -w'est and the (ianges 
territory; in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and 
to some extent in Rajj)utana, hardly a 
trace of the black jiopulation is to be found, 
a result of the deadly animosity with which 
the war of conquest was prosecuted ; 
further to the east the mixed races re- 
a])pear, and the evidence of darker com- 
plexion, broader features and noses, 
increases juoportionately from this point. 
Such a fusion, and ])articulaiiy the incor- 
poration of whole races of the native 
inhabitants within the Aryan .society, 
must obviously have increased the sul)- 
divisions within the castes. 

The Brahmans, who took the utmost 
precaution to preserve their caste purity, 
were least affected by the entrance of 


foreign racial elements : at any rate, 
in Northern India their caste, even at the 
present day, has changed but little from 
the Aryan type. In Orissa, however, and 
to a greater extent further southwards, 
even this exclusive sect considered it 
expedient on diffe ent occasions to admit 
individuals or even whole tribes of the 
^ . black race within their caste, 

. ^f***^^ . if they could thereby attain 
of Warriors external advantage ; thus 
at the present day in the 
Deccan many more dark than fair 
Brahmans are to be met. 

In the warrior caste, purity of blood 
was thought of less vital mjiortance ; 
among this caste there even existed a 
legal form of mai'riage, the “ Rakshasa ’’ 
marriage, which })rovided that the bride 
should be taken by force from a hostile, 
often dark-complexioned, tribe. The 
nobles thus being by no means averse from 
marriage with the natives, the common 
people naturally had the less inducement 
to })re.serve the purity of their Aryan blood. 
At the same time, however, such con- 
nections often led to disrujHion widiin the 
caste ; the orthodox members refused to 
recognise the mixed families as jmre 
K.shatriya or Vaisya, avoided communi- 
cation with them, and by this process a 
grouj) w'hich had been originally uniform 
was gradually broken into an increasing 
number of disconnected castes. The in- 
fusion of foreign blood thus acquired 
seems to have modified by slow degrees 
the larger part of the Kshatriya and 
jiractically the whole of the Vaisya. 
Thus we have an intelligible explanation 
of the fact that only in comparatively 
few districts, as for instance, Rajputana, 
could particular castes retrace their origin 
with any clear ne.ss to the old Aryan 
w^arrior nobili'y, their proud title of 
Kshatriya resting in many cases upon 
fictitious genealogies. At the present day 
there is absolutely no caste of the Vaisya 

xM j-r- X- wdiich can prove its connection 

Modification 

p .** * Aryan (ianges states. The 

^ modern caste system of India 

is broken up into many hundreds or thou- 
sands of separate groups. HowevcT, in 
early Brahman times the lour main 
divisions of society appointed by the legal 
codes had an actual existence . Of these 
the Sudra led lives that can scarcely be 
qualified as human. Considered as once- 
born, a great gulf was fixed between them 


Modification 
of Caste 
Purity 
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and those who had advanced to a higher 
state by virtue of a second birth. To 
them was forbidden the use of the sacred 
band with which the youth of the three 
higher castes were girded as a sign of 
manhood upon their coming of age (two 
threads of wool which passed over the 
left shoulder and the right hip). It was a 
mortal crime for any of the 
upper classes to teach a Sudra 
anything of the sacred i)ro- 
verbs or ]:)rayers. A great 
gulf divided the Sudra from the Vaisya. 
Upon this latter the two high castes 
of the priests and the warriors looked 
disdainfully. The Vaisya was. however, 
a twice-born, wore the sacred band, and 
the knowledge of the Vedas was not 
forbidden to him. It was the common 
and monotonous nature of his calling that 
degraded him in comparison with the 
higher caste. He was not allowed to 
devote himself to the proud service of arms, 
or to deep spiritual and religious questions 
and interests. His lot was to till the .soil 
throughout his life, and upon that level 
he remained. He was the j)casant, the 
shepherd, the lower-class citizen in the 
tlourisliing towns, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the money-changer. He often 
attained to high prosperity, but could 
never pass the barrier which the stern laws 
of caste had .set against his further progress. 

Higher than the Vaisya stood the 
warrior, the Kshatriya, in the social 
organism of the Brahmans. The splendour 
of his profession and of his influence was 
but the .shadow of that which it had been 
during the first centuries of the .settle- 
ment u})on the Ganges. Moreover, in the 
more peai'cful times which succeeded the 
period of establishment within that dis- 
trict, the profession of the warrior nobles 
decayed considerably, 'fhe more, how- 
ever, liis real importance decreased, the 
more anxious were the Brahmans that he 
should make a brilliant figure before the 
ma.ss of the people, in order 
that he might thus become a 
valuable ally to themselves for 
the attainment of their own 
Thus the nobility continued to 
enjoy a predominant and honourable j^osi- 
tion. Their freedom was great compared 
with that of other castes, and large po.sses- 
sions in landed property secured to them 
the enjoyments of life, as well as respect and 
consideration. If the K.shatriya exhausted 
all the pleasures of his high ])Osition and 
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was overcome by weariness of the world, 
he was allowed to join the company of 
hermits and to devote the remainder of his 
life to inward contemplation. 

The Brahmans belonged to the same 
group of twice-born, and wore the same 
sacred band as the other high castes, but 
had succeeded none the less in securing for 
themselves a position that was infinitely 
the highest in the country. The tremend- 
ous principle that they were beings en- 
dowed with a .sj)ecial and divine wisdom, 
and differing in kind from all other men. 
that they po.ssessed divine ])Ower and 
corresponding privileges, is pushed in 
their legal books to its uttermost extreme. 

The outward appearance of the Brahman 
in no way represented the power of his 
caste, in which resj)ect he is to be con- 
trasted with the Kshatriya. Modesty, 
indeed poverty, characterised his appear- 
ance and his mode of life. Lucrative pro- 
fessions, which were in his eyes derogatory, 
were closed to him. On the other hand, it 
was the duty of every Brahman to found 
a family, and his great ambition was to 
beget sons, who should revere his memory 
after his death, and provide ])rayer and 
sacrifice for his s})irit. Conse- 
c* quently, the material ])os.ses- 

^ . . sions ol the Brahmans i)ecame 

more and more-divided. More- 
over, the whole Bralmian theory of exist- 
ence was oppo.sed to the temporal ])oint of 
view. Not only jfiiysical existence, but 
also material possessions were considered 
by him as so many obstacles in the way 
to felicity which his .soul would tread when, 
after purification, it became reunited with 
the. universal element. 

Hence in the eyes of the Brahman the 
mendicant profession was in no way 
derogatory, since the whole world already 
belonged to him. Begging, on the con- 
trary, .seemed to him the loftiest of all 
professions, as it implied the least amount 
of hindrance in the prosecution of his high 
tasks. It is true that voluntary offerings, 
even when the Brahman power was at its 
height, by no means invariably sufficed to 
maintain the caste, many members of 
which were obliged for this reason to adopt 
one of the lucrative profe.ssions. Many 
gifts were made to them as payment for 
relief from spiritual duties, for religious 
instruction, prayer, sacrifice, and judicial 
pronouncements. If the income from 
the.se sources proved insufficient, the 
Brahman was allowed to jdough the fields 
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or to tend the herds. He might 
also learn the arts of war and 
practise them, or carry cn com- 
mercial business, though money- 
lending upon interest, the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, or of milk and 
butter, the products of the sacred 
cow, were forbidden to him. It 
was as impossible for a Brahman to 
get his living by the practice of the 
lower arts of music and song, or 
by unclean occupations, as by the 
practice of leather working, or any 
other degrading trade. 

The life of a Brahman as a whole 
included several grades, that of the 
neophyte, the patriarch, the hermit, 
and the ascetic. Upon his coming 
of age the youth of this caste was 
girded with the sacred band and 
received into the community ol 
the twicc-bQrn. His education w\as 
])assed under the supervision of a j 
spiritual teacher, the Guru, whom j 

he was to i-everence more highly r.uirr.n.u! u.uicrweo.i, London 

than his own father. “ It a Brah- sacred cows of the brahmans 

man puj)il should blame his teachci , These mild-eyed beasts are deferentially allowed to do as they please, 
e\ en though with justice, he will while the bullocks are used as draught animals. A Hindu would not 
be born aeain as an ass ■ should he it would be a horrid 

betray him falsely as a dog* 



sliould he take his property without 
leave, he will be iiorn as a small worm, 
and should he refuse him service, as 
an insect.” Under the Guru the young 
Brahman learned during the long course 
. of his education tlie sacred 
of the prayers, offerings, 

0 . and ceremonial connected there- 

with, and all the laws govern- 
ing Brahman society. Then came the stage* 

01 family life, a burden laid upon him as 
a member of the earth to maintain the 
})r()sperity of liis tribe and caste by 
l)egetting sons. This task accomplished, 
the rest of his life was to be devoted to the 
highest and most beautiful task, the work 
of redemption and purification of the soul 
from earthly elements. The Brahman, 
(^ften accompanied by his wile, leaves his 
home and becomes a hermit in the forest. 
There he lives only upon such fruits or 
roots as his surroundings afford, or upon 
the scanty gifts of pious devotees, being 
entirely occupied with the fulfilment of 
religious precc])ts and with deep intro- 
spective speculation upon the evils of 

and the means of purification. 

Ihe highest task of the Brahman’s 
existence is pure and untroubled thouglit, 


far removed from all worldly interests, 
upon the deepest questions which can 
occupy the human mind. Brahmans of 
similar inter{*sts often united for pious 
practices ; sjfiritual orders were formed, 
with rulers to regulate their ])ehaviour. 
and with the common object of entirely 
forgetting the world around them and 
devoting tliemselvcs to introspection. 
Others were not content with such in- 
tellectual submergence in the divine 
and also sought to su])press and to destroy 
the earthly element, the flesh, while they 
still lived. The most ingenious tortures 
and penances were devised, and the 
universal ordinances of Mann did not 
leave this subject untouched : “ The 

penitent is to roll upon the ground, to 
stand upon tip-toe all day, or to stand u]) 

and sit down alternately with- 
enanccs Cessation. During the hot 

« ^ season he is to sit under the 

l/6VOt6CS 

burning rays of the sun between 
four fires ; in time of rain he shall expose 
himself naked to the dowmpour, and wea^* 
wet clothes during the cold season. By 
increasing severity of his penance, he is 
gradually to wear away the temporal 
element. And when he is sick unto death, 
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he is to rise and walk directly north-east 
with air and water for his sole nourish- 
ment, until his mortal powers give way 
and his soul is united with Brahma/' 

The Brahman philosophy has been 
reduced to writing in the Upanishads, the 
“ mystical teaching of that which lies 
concealed beneath the surface.” These 

also are considered as sacred 
eac mg writings, but are the exclusive 

- possession ol the highest castes, 

Philosophy TT j ^ 

whereas the Vedas were open 

to the people. Their teaching is spiritual 
pantheism ; the cosmos is one being, a 
world-soul, Atman or Brahman. The 
teaching of the Upanishads is exjilained 
in detail in the philosophic system of 
the Vedanta. 

The world-soul in its original form, and 
ill its ultimate condition, the “self,” is 
impersonal, without consciousness, in 
absolute tranquillity, infinite, without 
beginning or cnd,ancl existing by and for 
itself. As soon, however, as the desire 
lor activity arises within it, it becomes the 
])crsonal creator — Brahma ; this it is 
which creates the world perceptible to 
the senses. Everything in the world, 
the heaven and the foundations of the 
earth, fire and water, air and earth, suns, 
})lants and all living beings, animals, 
men and gods are the emanation of that 
all-pervading sjiirit, the Brahman, con- 
ceived as j)ersonally operative. When 
this latter desires to become creative, 
its objective appearance in the world 
implies the production of spirit— apper- 
ception, thought and will— and of bodily 
form, which varies in the case of different 
living beings, consisting of a material 
body, which disappears ujx)n death, and 
a more immaterial form in which the soul 
remains upon the departure of the body ; 
this latter survives until the .soul which 


it clothes is again absorbed into the im- 
])ersonal and unconscious Brahman. Dur- 
ing the })eriod of earthly existence the 
^ universal being by obiectify- 

e emp ion abandons that state 

from the 5m passivity which is 

of Ex.»te«ce 

is, from the highest stage of ])erfection. 
Hence is derived the suffering inseparable 
from earthly existence, and return to the 
ideal condition of passivity enjoyed by 
the world soul is the great longing of 


every creature. 

The path of redemption is by no means 
ea-^y. By the iron laws of causation, the 
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operation of the world-soul becomes a 
curse permanently imposed upon every 
physical being. Every act, bad or good, 
leads to some new act, to further separa- 
tion from the highest existence, and hence 
to further unhappiness. Every death is 
followed by a new birth, the soul entering 
a higher or a lower plane of existence 
according to the merits of its previous life, 
becoming a god, a Brahman or a Sudra, 
a four-footed animal, an insect or a worm. 


The more practical doctrine for ])opular 
consumption also inserted promises of 
purifactory fires and the j)unishments of 
hell, which were painted by Indian 
imagination in the liveliest j)ossible 
colours. The chain of transmigrations 
which the soul may thus undergo is of 
endless duration, including millions of new 
births. None the less, a definite goal is 
set before it, and the reunion or absorj)tion 
of the personal soul into the absolute 
passivity and unconsciousness of the 
primal Brahman is a definite possibility. 
The way leading to this end is the way ol 
knowledge, the way of understanding, 
which can be attained only by absolute 
self -absorption. This }>anthe- 

I eren teaching of the Brahmans 

S**stems*' emphasises the width of the* 
distinction between the jnirely 
s])iritual nature of the origined Brahman 
and that of I lie existing world. vSeverid 
philosophiced systems and schools — six of 
which have found general recognition — 
have attempted to solve the gi'eat proiilem 
by different methods. Of these, two are 
of es})ecial imj)ortance for the further de- 
velopment of Indian thought, the Samkhya 
philo.soj)hy and the already mentioned 
Vedanta philo.sophy, the end or ]XTlection 
of the Vedas. The former considers the 


external world as having an objective reality 
under certain aspects, a reality derived from 
the creative power of the world-soid ; whereas 
to the Vedanta ];)hiloso])hy material existence 
is purely illusory, and has no value as such. 
According to this latter, as soon as the 
Brahman acquires consciousness and ]x‘rson- 
ality, it also assumes an imaginary physical, 
form. In its most refined form it ap[)ears as 
the chief divine })ersonality, Iswara. But 
all such forms are necessarily subject to the 
conditions of activity, of goodness, and of 
imperturbability or darkness, so that this 
highest god apjxiars as a trinity. He is the 
personally active creator, Brahma ; the all- 
helping, ever operative Vishnu, or the Rudra 
Siva, the agent of dissolution and ciestruction 
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At the same lime, however, these and 
all the other gods, together with mankind 
and the whole of the material world, are 
merely a dream, an idea of the world-soul 
which is itself the sole existing reality. 

It was not easy to appreciate all the 
difficulties which beset every Indian philo- 
s()[>hical system, much less to pass judgment 
upon the results. The text of 
n the sacred Vedas, the basis of all 

A knowledge, was with the utmost 

u on y (lifficupy harmonised with the 
philosophy. The interpireter was obliged to 
take refuge in comments and exjilanations 
which are refinements of hair-splitting and 
miracles of ingenuity. Commentators were 
invariably anxious to surpass one another in 
learning and erudition, in readiness and 
brilliancy of exposition. The methodic and 
the formal finally strangled the material 
content of the system, and Indian ])hiloso})hy 
was thus degraded into a scholasticism with 
every characteristic ol that current in the 
thought of medi;eval Europe. 

'fhe teac'hing of Brahman philosophy was 
iully calculated to satisfy tlie introspective 
spirit of the Brahman weary of life and tor- 
mented by doubt. To him, bound fast in 
the chains of asceticism, this teaching a])- 
j)ear(*d as truth of th(‘ highest and most 
iiidis})u table order. To tlu' great mass of fhe 
})eo})le, however, such teaching was unintelli- 
gible, and would in any case have jiroved 
unsatisfactory. The worker for his daily 
brc‘ad demands other sjdritual food than the 
])hilosophic thinker. A popular divinity must 
be almighty and at the same time intelligible 
to mankind. If the Brahmans did not wish to 
lost* their influence iijxm the ])eople, a danger 
thieateiied by the a])j)earance of Ihiddhism 
with its ]X)werful s|)iritual influence, they were 
lorced to offer to the y)eoj)le gtxls more defi- 
nitely comj)rehensible to the ordinary mind. 

The gods of the old Vedas of the military 
period had lost their splendour and ])ower 
u})on the downfall of tlit* nobility. They had 
de\x‘lo[X"d urider other circumstances, and 
were unable to conform to the new conditions 
ot life. But in legend and j)octry other ideal 

BRAHMANISM 

AS the Aryan states on the Ganges 
flourished and extended, as life became 
more highly organised, so did the Brah- 
mans become ever more inclined to the 
solitary life. In countries as yet un- 
touched by Brahman teaching, in the 
jungle deserts and beyond the boundaries 


figures had arisen, the heroes of the flouri.^h- 
ing p)eriod of the Aryan domination in the 
west of the Ganges valley. Mythology pro- 
vided them with a genealogy, bringing them 
into connection with those forms of Nature 
w^hich had ever been objects of (‘special 
reverence — the Sun and M(x:)n dynasties. The 
Indian heroic ynuiod, however, was his- 
torically too near in date to the development 
of Brahmanism for its figures to attain the 
position of sup)reme gods. Other divinities 
came fomard from other directions. The 
diminution and the importance of the old 
Vedic gods was largely due to the conjunction 
and y)artial fusion of the two races which had 
originally opy^osed one another as deadly 
foes. At that period the Aryan gods had 
been primarily gods of battle and slaughter. 
Circurnstanc'es now had become more })eace- 
ful and tranquil. As, however, under Brah- 
man influence the p(‘oide lost the proud 
consciousness of their strength, as they also 
became jxmetrated with tlie sense of the 
miseries of existtmee, .so did they become 
more inclined to receive the mysterious and 
rei>ellent forms of the j.)rimeval Indian 
demonology, whicli had formed the shadowy 
s])irit world ot the original inhabitants. 

Tliis change in tlx* belief of the gi'eat ma.ss 
of the ]X‘()pk' was l)y no means unwelcome to 
the Brahmans. In tlu* worshi]) of these gods, 
in their magic fornmhe and incantations, in 
their objective representations, they found 
a great deal whidi corresponded to their 
own worshij); and they had, therefore, the 
less scruple in forming an alliance with the 
demon world ol the Dravidians. Hence it 
. . that in the later sacred books 
Degradation Brahmans, even in the 

o ra man 

oc fines numbers of alien 

and evil s})irits leer upon us, ol which the 
earlier Ixxiks, the Rig-Veda especially, knew 
nothing. For the Brahmans it was jxndectly 
easy to include these spirits w'ithin their own 
}:)anth(X)n, lor their theory of immarxmee and 
emanation enabled them to incorporate 
wdthin their own system elements the most 
contrary to the divine nature. 

IN THE SOUTH 

of foreign native s ates, whole colonies of 
hermits arose, living either in isolation or 
under some organised constitution. Often, 
indeed, they had to struggle with the 
attacks of hostile races. We hear a great 
deal of the evil Rakshasa, who harassed 
or disturbed the pious he mits. But they 

Ii8i 
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also met with more civilised and kindlier 
treatment, and men were found who 
would gladly make small offerings to the 
more highly educated foreigners, receiving 
instructijn and stimulus in exchange. 

These men thus became the pioneers 
of Brahmanism, and their monasticism 
and influence steadily extended south- 
A Gre ward. The Malialdiarata de- 

p. scribes how Arjuna, during his 

Brahmanism hermitage to 

^ hermitage, at length reached 
the maidens’ baths of Komarya at Cape 
Comorin. Similarly Rama meets lieiniits 
everywhere. The name, however, that 
constantly recurs in all these reports, the 
man who is ever ready to help all Aryan- 
Brahrnan kinsmen with counsel and assist- 
ance, the man who possesses the greatest 
influence in the whole of the south is 
Agastya. In the myths he a]')pears as one 
of the greatest sages of the primeval 
period, the son of Mitra and Varuna, the 
strong helper in the necessity of the old 
Aryan gods when ihvy were threatened 
with conquest by the evil demons, Ihe 
Asuras. In the south, he is the incarnation 
of tile victorious advance of Brahman 
culture. The Vindhya iMountains, hitherto 
uncrossed, bend l)efore him. He is the 
sworn enemy of the evil demons, the gods 
of the original inhabitants, and the 
bringer of civilisation to the Dravidiaii 
kingdoms, and Cvonsequently the Tamir 
.Muni, the sage of the Tamils. 

The history of the south before the 
Brahman period is hidden for us in dark- 
ness, p netrated only here and tlunv by 
the feeblest rays of light. Native legends 
consider the starting-point of the general 
development of civilisation and })olitics 
to be Korkay (the Greek Colchi) at the 
mouth of the sacred River Tainbraparni 
in the Gulf of Manaar. This district, 
.^heltered upon the east by the bridge of 
Adam from the inhospitable Sea of Bengal 
with its dangerous cyclones, forms a 
connection between the two rich 
. . lands of India and Ceylon on 

ncien north and south. Korkay 

was an old town even when the 
Greeks first visited it and brought news 
of its excellence to the West. It owes its 
origin and its prosperity to the product of 
that gulf, the j)carls, which were highly 
prized in antiquity, in which this Bay of 
Colchi has proved richer than any other 
part of the ea Ih at any period of history. 
The age of that old trading station is 
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probably iden'ical with the date of the 
use of pearls for ornamentation among the 
])eoples of antiquity. The ancient ruins 
of Korkay have been discovered at a 
distance of several miles from the present 
coast line, buried in the alluvial soil which 
the Tambraparni brings down, advancing 
its delta ever further into the sea, not 
far from the modern harlx)ur of Tutikorin. 
The legend relates that Korkay was 
founded by three brothers, who liv^ed in 
unity for a considerable period, afterwanl 
separating and founding three kingdoms—' 
the Pandya kingdom in the extreme south, 
the Chola kingdom in th ‘ north-east, 
and the Chera kingdom in the north and 
north-west. 

Of these the most important was lht‘ 
Pandya kingdom, which for a long })eriod 
held the harlx)iir of Korkay as, its capital. 
The totem sign or insignia of its kings 
was the Fish (car])), a fact confirming 
the legend, which states that the ('eiitre 
from which further civilisation was de- 
veloped lay uj)on the sea. At a later 
period the ca])ital was })laced more in the 
centre of the country at Mathura. When 


An Early 

Aryan 

Kingdom 

existence. 


the first Aryan-Hrahman lua- 
mits advanced into that distant 
territory, they found flourishing 
and well-organised states in 
The later introductions ol 


northern civilisation were collectively attri- 
buted to the name of Agastya. He arrived 
at the court of King Kulasekha, was 
well received, and wrote books in the 


language of the country, treating of every 
branch of science and culture. 


Utterly different from its northern 
development is the history of the exj)aa- 
.'-ion of Aryan civilisation in the south. In 
the north, it had led to a racial struggle. 
The rude strength of races more |)owei - 
ful intellectualiy and physically had 
been pitted against badeward tribes, 
the consequence being that the latter 
had disapj)eared or had been reduced 
to the lowest stage in the social organism ; 
whereas in the south the struggle' 
was fought with intellectual weai)ons, 
the higher knowledge and power of pre- 
eminent individuals. Brahmanism creeps 
in quietly and insinuatingly, makes con- 
cessions, leaves the people in pos.session 
of their language, increasing their vocabu- 
lary with elements of the sacred Brahman 
language (Sanscrit) only where it is 
incapable of expressing th^i terms of 
abstract thought and religious teaching. 




THE GREAT HINDU TEMPLE OF MADURA 

Showing the court of the sacred tank used for ablutions, which is an important feature of all Hindu temples. 


Results 
of Br&hman 


But even then this language is so highly 
res|)ected that kings and towns consider 
it an honour to bear a Sanscrit together 
with their old Dravidian name, which 
former are known to us only from the 
later accounts of the (ireeks. Moreover, 
the native name Pandya, indicating the 
saj) of a palm-tree, one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country, so closely 
resembled the Pandava of 

, ,, Aryan legend that the two 

Influence v, j i .■ i i 

were considered identical ; and 

the Pandya dynasty of the southern king- 
dom was identified with the Aryan gods 
who had sprung from the Pandu dynasty 
. in the north. The Brahmans even left the 
I people their system of writing. The original 
I native Vattezhat aljdiabet, a wholly 
original creation, maintained its gi'ound 
in the three kingdoms of Southern India 
until the end of the first millennium a.d., 
when it was replaced by a more modern 
system which may be traced back to the 
Southern Asoka inscriptions. 

We may, perhaps, assume that the con- 
version of the south to Brahmanism took 
place between looo b.c. and 500 b.c. 

The earliest historical mention of the 
Pandya kingdom of Southern India occurs 
in the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. 
The forerunners of the Aryans under 


Vijaya had already encountered a stronf;^ 
kingdom in that district, to which the 
north of Ceylon was probably tributary, 
and it appears that the new Aryan arrix^als 
who took wives from that country were 
obliged to send the regular tribute of pearls 
and conebs to the Pandya princes. The 
reports of Megasthenes at the end of the 
fourth or lieginning of the third century 
B.c. mention tlie Pandya kingdom as 
lying at the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula, adding a word njion its produc- 
tiveness in pearls. Roman coins are 
occasionally found in this southern jxn'tion 
of India, and confirm Strabo’s references 
to the commercial relations existing 
between the Romans and the Pandya 
kingdom and of the embassy sent by the 
latter to the Emperor Augustus. The 
]:)Oimdarics of this kingdom 
coincide upon the south and 


Historical 
Records of 


south-east with the north coast 
the South Manaar and the 

Palk Straits. From the north end of these 
the frontier line advances in a westerly 
direction to the Palni hills. Upon the 
west the power of the Pandya king often 
extended to the Arabian Sea ; and even at 
the present day the language of the east. 
Tamil, is .spoken in the southernmost dis- 
tricts of the Malabar coast. During the 
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whole of its existence, the Pandya kingdom 
was distinguished by a brave and war- 
like spirit. It was continually at variance 
with its southern neighbours, the Singha- 
lese, and also with the Chola in the 
north. Generally speaking, its civilisa- 
tion was far in advance of that ]K)ssessed 
by any other state of Southern India. 

The north-eastern neighbour of 


Early 
Kingdoms 
of the South 


tliis most southerly state was 
the state of the Chola, a 


tribe of almost equal antiquity 
with the Pandya. Ptolemy speaks of the 
nomadic Sorai of this district, of the 
wandering Chola. The chief tribe was 
that of the Kiimruba, a nomadic race of 
shepherds, and their restless life, perhaps, 
explains those warlike tendencies which 
brought them into continual discord with 
neighbouring tribes. They were also con- 
stantly inv'olved in hostile undertakings 
against the more distant Ceylon. Their 
capital has often changed it.^ position : 
Comba, Trichinopoly, I'anjore, now 
occu])y the sites of tlieir earlier capitals. 

In the south of the jieninsula the king- 
dom of the Chera, the third of the Dravidian 
kingdoms, occupied the coast ot Malabar 
from about Calicut to Cape Comorin, 
though its frontiers at different pt'riods 
extended eastward beyond the (ihats- 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem — while during 
other periods portions even of the dis- 
trict on the Malabar coast were occu])ied 
by the Pandya kings. On the whole, 
this branch of the Dravidian States 
was more peacefully inclined than its 
eastern neighbours. The fertile character 
of the Malabar coast favoured a more 
restful course of development, and rather 
inclined the inhabitants to tranquillity. 
The vernacular diverged from the Tamil 
as lately as one thousand yi‘ars ago, and 
must now be considered a sj)ecial language, 
though the old Tamil alphabet, the 
Vattezhat, still remains in use. Ujxm 
- ... the north of the Chera 

^ kingdom the Brahman civi- 
Before the i • i 

„ . hsation at an early i)enod 

exercised a deej)er influ- 
ence upon the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast than in any other part of Southern 
India. While the age of chivalry was at 
its height, the Aryans had advanced as far 
as Gujerat on the Gulf of Cambay : from 
this point Aryan influence extended east- 
ward. Between the native independent 
states of the Bhils, colonists were con- 


tinually advancing, and Aryan manners 
were extended over the west of Central 
India, reactimg the land of the Mahrattas 
in course of time. The triumphant coloni- 
sation of the west coast, known by the 
Sanscrit name of Kerala, the land of the 
('hera, belongs to the later })eriod of 
Brahman predominaiu’e. In the northern 
hall ot this district, especially in the 
modern Kanara and Malabar, a federa- 
tion of sixty-four cantons seems to have 
existed before the Brahmans entered the 
country. 

When the Brahmans pressed into this 
fruitful territory in gi eater numbers, they 
maintained the existing constitutional 
forms while securing their own recognition 
as the royal masters of the country. A 
legend of Brahman origin ascribes their 
arrival to the helj) of the Brahman god, 
Vishnu, incarnat(‘ as Kama, with the 
batlleaxe. 'flu* k'gi'iid rojiresents him 
as a son of the Jhahinan sagt*, Jamadagni. 
During the absence ol this latter, a 
sacrificial calf was stolen from his cell by 
the Kshatriya Prince Kartavirya, and the 
son avenged liis father by killing the 
„ Kshatriya. In the feud which 

rcsulled. lamaciagni icll a 
Brahmans • i ^ 

I, victim, and Kama swore ven- 
Won Power m i i i » 

g{‘ance iij)on fhe whole order ol 

the Kshatriya, and exU'rminated them — 
“ Ho juirificd the earth thrice seven several 
tim(‘s of the Kshatriya.” I'he gods 
rewarded him for his piety with a promise 
that the ('oimtry should he his as far as h(‘ 
could hurl his battleaxe. The weapon 
flew from (iokama to (\ape Comorin. 
Thus the whole of the Malabar coast was 
gained and settled by the P>rahmans, to 
whom Parasu Kama jnesemted the district. 
At the prestmt day the Malabar chronology 
begins with that throwing of the axe and 
the ('real ion of the country, which is dated 
Ii7(> R.c. The legend was invented as a 
toLindation for the claims which the 
Brahmans raised iqion entering the 
country. I'heir theory was that they 
were the actual jiossessors of the land, 
which they had restored to its old 
masters only upon lease, and that there- 
fore the warriors must reverence them 
and swear to them oaths of allegiance. 
Even at the })rescnt day the superior 
Brahman castes on the whole of the 
Malabar coast enjoy a far higher position 
than those upon the east coasts of the 
peninsula. 









THE FOUNDING OF BUDDHISA 

AND DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT RELIGION 
BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHING 

A n examination of the state of India each stnigglin ( with the othe: for air^ 
about the sixth centurv B.c. shows liedit. and snace. Of these, one alone 


^ about the sixth century B.c. shows 
the prevailing conditions to have been 
as follows. The Aryans had risen to a 
high pros])crity, their social life had 
rapidly developial, states large and small 
had been formed, pojnilous towns were 
adorned by the sjdendour of their royal 
courts and by the wealth of tin; inhabi- 
tants ; agriculture, industry, and trade 
wen^ nourishing. National feeling among 
the ruling race liad also undergone a 
('hange, and in some* resj)ects a changr^ 
for the worse ; the bright spirit of youth, 
tlie sense of ]')()wer, tlie pride ot freedom, 
wen^ things ol the ])ast. SocicTy was 
divided or cleft asunder by the institution 
of caste. Any fetding of equalit y had given 
way to the spirit of caste, which induces 
the lofty to look down with contem])t 
u])on the humble, ])recludes all j>ossibility 
of common action for the jmblic' good, 
and therefore makes national feeling im- 
possible. For evc'ry caste its every action 
was accurately prescril)ed, while the highest 
ac'tivities, those of thought, wen* mono- 
„ - ])olised by the Hrahmans. 

riic latter claimed to have 
from the head ot tlie 
iu actual prac- 
lety. ihit specu- 
amental 
Aryan immi- 
iMitid to offer 
gods in 
believed. A 
if existence 
iiid, while 
the means 
ain release 

multi- 

plied continually. It wasSaf one of the 
fierce cyclones of Bengal had burst upon 
the forest. The giant forms of the ancient 
gods lay dead upon the ground, and from 
this devastation new cults were rising, 


each strugglin t with the othe: for air, 
light, and space. Of these, one alone 
was fated to become a mighty tree, collect- 
ing almost the whole of Central and Eastern 
Asia beneath its branches — Buddhism. 

The centres of Indo- Aryan devadojmient 
slowly changed in Hie course of ages 
from west to east. Advancing over the 
north-west passes in the third niilltuiniurn 
B.('., the Aryans otaaipied th(‘ Punjab, 
th(‘ Land ol the Five Rivers, during the 
second millennium ; about the middle 
oi this ]H*riod may have occurred those 
struggks on the frontier between the 
Punjab and the (iangi's district, when 
King Sudas deleated the allied tribes 
of th(‘ west. The end of the 
Ar**an con adcred to 

include the flourishing times of 
tile ])nn('i])alities on the Jumna 
and the uj)])er Canges, whose struggles 
have }’)rovided a foundation of historical 
legend lor th(‘ gi'tyil heroic ]ioem of the 
Bharala. Another 500 years and the 
centn* of gravity has again moved east- 
ward to the countries which tmd where 
the Canges delta b(‘gins and w^here the 
town of Benares rises. Here about this 
period wwv iornied a number of principali- 
ties and [rt‘e stales, among them the 
pow(*rlul kingdom of Magadha with the old 
capital of Rajagriha, in that district of 
the modern l-Jehar which lies to the south 
of th(‘ Canges. 

We should know exceedingly little of 
the different jxdly states lying on the 
northern side of the Canges opposite 
Magadha were it not for the fact that here 
was the home of that religious teacher 
Buddha, whose doctrine is to-day accepted 
by hundreds ol millions of men. Upon 
the spurs of the Himalaya, on the stream 
of the Rohini, the modern Kohani, had 
.settled Hie tribe of the .Sakya, within 
which the Kshatriya nobility still played 
an important part in the continual friction 
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that occurred with the neighbouring 

pettv states. To this class belonged the 

chieftain of the tribe, Suddhodana of the 
Gautama family, the father of Buddha, 
who resided in the capital of the country, 
Kapilavatthu — in its Sanscrit form, Kapi- 
lavastu. According to the Buddhist 
legend, Suddhodana had married two 
daughters of the neighbouring 

Koyla prince, on the other 

R AAu bank of the Rohini, who was 
'* ^ also a Kshatriya. For a long 

time he remained childless, but in his forty- 
fifth year the elder of his wives, Maya, 
became with child. As, according to the 
custom o( the period and of her order, she 
was journeying homeward to her father's 
house, there to await her confinement, she 


was everything which a noble Kshatriya 
could desire to have or to be. But in 
his twenty-ninth year a sense of dis- 
satisfaction came upon him. Amid all 
his external prosperity, his lofty and 
serious mind could not refrain from the 
contemj)lation of the futility of existence. 

His thoughts on the woe of the world 
and the means of liberation therefrom 
take in the legend a ])ersonal and objective 
figure. A god appears to him first as an 
old man in his second childhood, then as a 
stern tyrant, again as a corrupting corpse, 
and finally as a reverend hermit. It was 
the birth of his son which determined 
him to ])ut into execution a long pr(‘- 
conceived rt'solve. He saw in the child a 
new bond which would fetter him to the 


was surprised on the way in the grove of 
lannbini by the birth of a son, who was 
named Siddhartha This is the personal 
name of Buddha, who is often known by 
his family name of Gautama. All his 
other titles are additional names, the 
number of which is jiroportionate to the 
reverence and admiration of his devotees. 
In every case, like the titles of Redeemer, 
(dirist, ap[)lied to Jesus, they are merely 
descrijitions of his jiersonal characteristics. 
For instance, Sakya Muni means the 
sage of the Sakya family ; 

Hhagavat means the 
la'verend ; Sattha, the 
teacher; Jina, the con- 
queror. Buddha also is 
but one of these titles, 
meaning “ The Enlight- 



meanmg Ine Mligrit- 
eiied." 

The birth of Siddhartha 
is placed with some prob- 
ability between the years 
5f)0 and 557, and his 
death between 480 and 
477 B.c. On the seventh 
clay after his birth his 
mother died, the child 
being then carefully 
tended and brought up 
by his aunt, Prajapati. 

According to the custom 
of the time, the young an early Indian buddha 

Siddhartha was married The image of tlic Buddha here reproduced is 

in his nineteenth year to 

his cousin, Wasodhara, a daughter of the physics brought 
Kolya prince, and their union was blessed Neither from 
after ten years by the birth of a son, Uddaka Ramap 
Kahula. Any other man would probably object of his sej 

have been contented and happy in the posi- from the pain 0 

tion of , Siddhartha. He had everything and teachers and t 


Kt world. The story of Sidd- 

harthas flight is the most 

« ... moving ])icture in the whole 

legend oi his life. Only once 

was he willing to look upon that which is 
the dearest thing in this world, only once 
would he press his new-born son to his 
heart. Quietly he glided into the bed-room 
where his wife and child were resting ; 
but the mother’s hand lay upon her 
child’s head, and he could not take thi‘ 
child in his arms without waking her. 

Thus he left wife and 
child without a word and 
went out into the night 
with no coin])anion but 
his charioteer, whom he 
})rcsented with all his 

ornaments and ordered to 
inform his iamily of his 
resolve. He then cut his 
hair short, exchanged his 
rich garments for the 
rags of a passing beggar, 
and made his way alone 
to the capital of the 

Magadha kingdom, Raja- 
griha, near which pious 
hermits had settled in the 
caves of the rock. To 
these, he joined himself, 
hoping to learn from 
[AN BUDDHA them the solution of the 
a here reproduced is great riddle of existence, 
an sculpture in clay, Brahman meta- 
physics brought no consolation to his soul. 

Neither from Alara Kalana nor from 
Uddaka Ramaputta could he obtain the 
object of his search — the path to freedom 
from the pain of existence. He left both 
teachers and turned to the forests of 
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A FAMOUS STATUE GROUP OF BUDDHA AND HIS PUPILS 
This unique representation in stone of the gfreat Indian sage, seated amidst his pupils, is one of the most 
famous religious curiosities of Siam, and is to be seen in the great pagoda of Vat Suthat at Bangkok. 


Uriivela, near the niodta ii Biiddha-f^aya, in 
which five Brahman hermits were already 
living a life of asceticism. For six years 
he sur]')assed tliem all m the cruelty of his 
penances until his lormer powerful and 
l)eautiful frauK' had been worn to a 
shadow. The reputation of his extra- 
ordinary self-torture s])read far and withy 
but he himself becamt' the more unhappy 
in proportion as others esteemed him lar 
advanced upon the road to salvation. 

He fell in a swoon from weaknt'ss, but 
on his restoration to consciousness lu' had 
found strength to leave the path ol error. 

began to take food like 
' f and respect 
dejiarted 
Henares to 
in more 
a they left 
a severe 
Buddhist 
the conflict 
between his intellect and his 
sympathies as a battle between 
bright and dark spirits who struggled in 
conflict so that the world trembled and 
was almost moved from its foundation. 
Siddhartha was left alone, wrestling 
for enlightenment by the banks of the 
Nairanjara. The prospect cleared and 
the mysteries of suffering and of the road 



Mental 

Conflict 


to salvation wvve laid open before him. 
He had now become the “ Buddha.” the 
Enlightened, who had attained knowledge 
ol redemption not only lor himself but 
tor the whole world. For seven days 
Buddha remained in extreme' exaltation 
oi mind, in holy glorilication under the 
saeied iig tree. A pair of 


The First 
Converts to 
Buddhism 


he'ncvolcnt mvn brought him 
rice ('akes and honey, and he 


in rt'turn gave them his greatest 
gilt, his teaching. Tlu'se two men, Tapussa 
and Bhallika, w('re his hist converts, who 
took ‘‘reiiigewitli Buddha and knowledge.” 
Doubt then came ipion tlu' enlightened 
sage as to whether th(‘ coarse mind of the 
masses was capable of r(*alising the great 
truths he taught. But the world god 
Jbahma urged him to })reach his doctrine, 
and Buddha gave way. He went to that 
very torest where the five companions of 
his former })enance w'cre staying and 
explained the main features of his doctrine, 
to them in the ” Sermon of Benares/! 
Neither a life of [heasuie nor the extirpa- 
tion of all ])leasure could lead to the 
goal, the true way lying midway between 
thc.se extremes. In broad outline he shows 
them the truth upon the question of suffer- 
ing and the eight-fold road to liberation. 

From this ])oint onward the life of 
Buddha is entirely occupied with the 
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teaching and conversion of the people, 
The persuasion of five nobles of Benares 
brought about a rapid increase in his 
scanty congregation, to which fifty ad- 
herents were shortly added. The reputa- 
tion of the new doctrine spread far and 
wide ; he people thronged from every 
direction and from distant settlements to 
xk D •>! teaching. Buddha 

Q * sixty disci])l(‘s as 

E«aahism forth, ye mendi- 

cants, upon your way, for the 
salvation of the ])eople, for th ‘ good of the 
people, for the salvati: n, th ‘ advantage, 
and the pro q erity both of gods and men.” 
The I£nlightened.One did not remain alone 
after despatching his ajx)stles. Shortly 
afterward thirty rich youths accepted his 
doctrine ; they were followed by one 
thousand lire worshii)pers. The most im- 
portant convert, however, was Bimbisara, 
king of tiie great Magadha kingdom. In 
him Buddhism gained a ])Owertul patron, 
and the conversions of lay brothers im- 
mediately due to this success were num- 
bered by tens of thousands. Even more 
important converts were the two most 
famous pupils of the master. Sariputta 
and Mogallana. 

The conversion of 
King Bimbisara 
marks the first step 
of that policy whicli 
was characteristic of 
this religion in its 
later developments — 
that of entering into 
relations with the 
ruling ])owers and 
invoking thei; ])ro- 
tection. Hencefor- 
ward Buddhism rises 
and falls in the several 
stages as their ruling 
dynasties prosp.r or 
decay. The same j)he- 
nomenon appears in 
Ceylon, where the 
Buddhist communi- 
ties attained to extra- 
ordinary prosperity 
under powerful and 
fortunate kings, while 
the political disasters resulting from the 
war with the Dravidians repeatedly brought 
the doctrine to the point of annihilation. 
Toward its patrons Buddhism invariably 
displayed a considerable amount of adapt- 
ability. Its first chief patron, Bimbisara, 
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MAYA AND THE CHILD BUDDHA 
After an Indian drawing. 


secured the introduction into th? monastic 
communities of the monthly penances for- 
merly practised by many Brahman monks, 
the strict observance of the four quarters 
of the moon, the Poya days of the modern 
Singhalese, and also of the Uposadha days. 

When Buddha returned, during his later 
wanderings, to his native town, whore his 
son Rahula t‘ntered the community, at 
the request of the old prince he added to 
the rules of the community the regulation 
that no son should become a monk without 
his father’s consent. The fundamental 
objections of Buddha to the institution of 
orders of nuns were overcome only by the 
influence of his foster mother, Prajapati, 
who was ot royal race and de- 
sired to found such an order. 
On the other hand, the new 
doctrine thus ])()werfully su[)- 
|K)rted gained not only popular a])]X'ov[il 
hut also matiM'ial help. Poverty was, as 
a rule, obligatory only u])on individual 
monks, and from the outset tlu' order was 
always glad to ree(‘i\’e ricli pnNi'uts. The 
first ol such loundations wa.^ that of the 
Bamboo (h'o\'e. near th(* ca]htal of 
Magadha ; and eviai during the lifetime 
of the master, ])rince^ 
aiid rich men rivalled 
one another in mak- 
ing similar offerings. 
A long list of large 
gardens and parks 
w e r e e v e n t h e n 
assigned to tlie order, 
one of the most 
lamous of these being 
the garden ol Jeta- 
wana at Sawalthi. In 
Ceylon, where the his- 
tory of Buddhism is 
more easily followed, 
the larger and mo 
valuable ])art of all 
the arable land 
eventually fell into 
the hands of the 
order. 

Among the pupils 
who gathered round 
the person of Buddha, 
one of tlie most 
human figures is his cousin Ananda, who, 
though not distinguished for intellectual 
power, engages our sympathy by his loving 
devotion to his master. But even in 
that narrow circle which gathered round 
the Enlightened One, the element of evil 
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was to be found, ('ven as in the a})ostolic 
l)and of jt'sus. Dex’adatta, a personality 
swollen with pride and dominated by 
immeasurable ambition, is, durinij: the 
lime of Buddha, a type ol that sectarian 
sj)irit which n'sulU'd in the repeated 
schisms of later yea.'s ; e\'en during tlie 
master’s lil(‘time many b('lievers were led 
astray by him. And as at a later j)eriod 
one sect invariably abuse's and maligns 
another, so here* legeuid e\a‘n n'proaches 
the ambitious disciple with attempts upon 
his masters life. 


For forty-five years after his " enlighten- 
ment.” Buddha traversed the country, 
})rea('hing his doctrine and making thou- 
sands of converts ; at length a seven' ill- 
ness reminded him that the end ol his life 
was a})j)roaching. In dee):> anxitdy his 
congregation asked who was to follow 
Last Da leader. But the 

of tKc iDaster refers them to their 

Prophet knowledge : “ Be your own 

illumination ; be yourseha.\s 
your refuge, have no other refuge ; for the 
doctrine shall b(‘ your light, the doctrine 
shall be your la'fuge, and have' no other 
refuge.” By .sheer will-power the sick man 
was cured for the time ; but he himself 
})rophesied his death at the end of three 
months. The last days of Buddha are 
r('lat(xl by the legend with details so 
realistic that it is probable they contain 
some substratum of historical truth. He 
is said to have gone to Pawa with his 
lavourite pupil Ananda, where, with other 


monks, he received hospitality from Kunda 
the smith. 'I'ainted pork was set upon 
the table at their meal, and after partaking 
of this he fell ill. However, he con- 
tinued his journey. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kusinara his strength failed 
him and, lying down under two beautiful 
amyris trees, he await('d death. He thanks 
liis faithful Ananda for all his love and 
(h‘votion, asks the monks gathered round 
him three times whether any f(‘els doubt, 
and, wIh'ii all have asserted their faith, 
Death his last words, ” Of 

of the ti’^dh, O monks, 1 say unto 

Buddha must decay; 

strivi' for perfection and faint 
not.” TIk'ii his life ])assed into Nirvana. 
“As the mortal remains of the King ot 
kings are treated, so shall one treat 
the remains of him who has been per- 
fi'cted,” so runs the saying of Ananda 
when the Mailers of Kusinara questioned 
him upon the form of burial. The pre- 
parations lasted six days, after which the 
luneral ])yre was lighted with the utmost 
pomp. Tht‘ ashes of the great departed 
were collected. Constant demands foi 
relics came in, with pro[)osals to guard 
them ill titting memorials ; and it was at 
last arranged that the remains .should be 
divided into eight jxirts and pre.sented 
to the eight most important states in 
which Buddha had lived and worked. 

Later tradition relates that immediately 
after the funeral the most important 
monks met together in Rajagaha, under 
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the presidency of Kasyapa, who defined 
as accu ately as ]X)ssible the formulae 
of the doctrine (the first council of Raja- 
gaha). ^ It is said that the sayings of 
Buddha relating to the discipline of the 
order were set forth by Upali, while the 
general teaching upon the daily life of all, 
including theiay adherents, was recited by 

_ . . Ananda. This teaching was 

Transmission i . 

then committed to memory 

by son monks, and by them 
han^d down to tradition. 
Exactly 200 years after the death of the 
master it became necessary to call a second 
council at Vesali. As a number of monks 
had support^*.y^ews whiclrcH verged in de- 
tail from the (Original doctrine, a committee 
met at VT'sali and determined the direction^ 
of Buddhist doctrine for the future. 

The first council of historical authen- 
ticity is the third, that of Patna, about 
250 B.r. Dipawamsa, the earliest chronicle 
of Ceylon, reports ujk:)!! this as follows : 
“ With the object of destroying infidelity, 
many of the j)upils of Ihuldha, f)0,()()() 
sons of Jina, met together in council. 
Over this assembly })resided Tissa Mogalli- 
putta, son of Mogalli. For the purpo.se 
of purifying the laith and lormiilating 
the doctrine for the luture, the president, 
Tissa, ap})ointed 1,000 Arahats choosing 
the best members of the assembly, and 
held a synod. I'he third council was 
brought to an end alter a sj)a('e ol nim^ 
months in the monastery of Asokarama, 
built by King Dharnmasoka." In orcka' 
that the doctrines of the master miglil 
be the better transmitted to the disciples, 
the council formulated his teaching in 
the canonical books of the Trijntaka, “the 
three baskets." This council was also 
responsible lor the desjjatch of numerous 
missionaries, who introduced Buddhism 
into ('eylon among other places ; from this 
period begin the moniistic annals of the 
Singhalese, which, at a later period, were 
worked into the chronicles. In these 

n , . there is mention made of the 
Despatch r c 

f n jji.- * names of some of the mis- 
of Buddhist ... 1 

w. . . s:onarics who were then de- 

issionaries credibility 

of the chronicles has been considerably 
strengthened by the discovery ol the tomb 
of one of those missionaries in North India. 

Granted that the council of Patna is 
historically authentic, the same can by no 
means be said of the two preceding councils. 
It is indeed true that the council of Vesali 
was held 200 years after the death of Buddha 

IK}') 


— that is to say, less than fifty years before 
the conversion of Ceylon ; and we may 
therefore suppose that later tradition 
was upon the whole well informed of the 
events of that time. But the narratives 
of Ceylon make it plain that that council 
was not called to formulate the doctrines 
of Buddhism, but was merely a gathering 
of Buddhist monks Irom a limited area 
to settle certain points of detail concerning 
monastic morality. Individual monks had 
pill questions to the meeting, for instance, 
whether it were lawful to eat solid food 
only at midday, or also in tlie afternoon 
until the sun had cast a shadow two ells in 
length ; whether it was lawful to keep salt 
in buffalo liorns : whcllier it was lawful to 
sit upon a chair covta'ed willi a jilain cloth. 

We can readily understand that such 
a gatliering of monks may have grown 
to be considered a couiual, reini'inbering 
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the Buddhist method of empha- 
sising im])ortant facts by the 
multiplication of them. Thus, 
according to later legends, there 
was not one Buddha only but as 
many as twenty-four before him ; 
the Buddha of the present age 
had not visited Ceylon once, but 
three times, and so on. Hence 
the canonical teaching required 
not one, but several formula- 
tions, and it was not enough to 
magnify the synod of Vesali into 
a council ; it was necessary to 
})rcsujq)ose another council held 
immediately after the death of 
Buddha— that of Rajagaha. This 
council, indeed, is mentioned only 
in appendices, which were appa- 
rently added to the canonical 
writings at a much later date. 

As the history of the Buddha | 
doctrine previous to Asoka is thus j 

uiRV^rtain, vvc arc justihco in ask- 1. i.unuon 

ing what amount of historu'al a buddhist tope, or sacred place 

truth is contained in the legends There are many of these huge mounds in India, but their precise use is a 
the oersonnlitv of its matter of conjecture. They are flat on the top and surrounded with a wide 
d i platform at the foot, while elaborate gateways and enclosing walls encircle 

tOUIlCU^r. 1 lie attcm])t lias ocen the whole. One of the gateways is shown in detail on the opposite page. 


found(^r. d'he attem})t has been tiie whole, 
made to deny the personal 
existence of Buddha ; and this view 
has been justified by tlie allegorical 
meaning of the chief names in tlie jiersonal 
history of (iautama. Suddhodana, his 
father’s name, means “The man 
n* whose food is jmre “ : Maya 

Live?*^ means illusion; Kapilavastu 
means the town of Kapila, 
the founder of the Sankhya ])hiloso})hy ; 
Siddhartha means “ He who lias fiiltilled 
his task.” Such sce]ilicism is, however, 
far too sweeping. In March, 1895, in 
the Terai of Nepal, near the village 
of Nigliwa, in the neighhoiirhood of 
(iorakhpur, about ten miles distant from 
the ruins of a, memorial mound, an 
inscri))tion of King Piyadasi, the “ Pious,” 
was discovered upon a pillar. This inscrip- 
tion states that Asoka, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, had set up for the second 
time the memori:il of the Konagamana 
Buddha, the mythical jiredecessor of the 
historical Buddha, and in the twenty- 
first year of his reign had liimself 
visited the sjiot and there ])erformed 
his devotions. The C'hiiiese Hi non Tsang 
(Yen Tsiing), who visited the shrines of 
the Buddhists about 6j6 a.d., mentions 
the memorial and the inscription on the 
pillar. Moreover, on December ist, 189b, 


a pillar wls t‘xamini‘d near the village of 
Padeira, thirteen miles from Nigliwa. This 
pillar liad also been seen by Hiuen Tsang. 
It ros(‘ nine feet above the ground, was 
covered with inscrijdions made by pil- 
grims, while n[)on the three feet of it 
below the level of the ground was found 
an inscrijition written in very ancient 
characters in the “ lh alimi ” —formerly 
and erroiu‘oiisly known as the Maurya or 
Asoka -aljihabet, dating at least from 
the year 800 a.d. 

The piiiqiort of the inscription was that 
Priyadarsin, after a reign of twenty years, 
here makes his prayer in person, exjiressly 
designates the spot a birthplace of Buddha, 
and makes the fact known by the erection 
of a stone pillar. At the same time, he 
remits the taxes due from the 
village of Lummini (the modern 
Runiin-dci), and makes pre- 

Pe"o»‘'*'y sents to the inhabitants. 
Finally, William Caxton Pepjx', while 
making excavations in January, 1898, on 
his jiroperty at Piprawa, in the Terai — 
that is to say, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Kapilavastu, opened an 
ancient memorial, and discovered a finely- 
worked sandstone chest covered by i; 
giant slab, which, together with othe; 
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objetts, contained bone fragments in an 
urn, and bore the following inscription : 
“ This resting-place for the remains of the 
exalted Buddha is the pious offering of 
the Sakyas, the brother with his sisters, 
children, and wives.” There is no reason 
whatever for casting doubt upon the 
authenticity of the inscrij)tion, and there- 
- fore we may consider that this 

Boles of discovery — the objects are 


Buddha 


now in the museum of Calcutta, 


while the bone fragments were 
given to the King of Siam — included 
the actual remnants of Buddha him- 
self — that is to say, one of the eight 
parts into which th(‘ carefully preserved 
remnants of th(.‘ Enlightened One were 
divided, which was handed over to the 
Sakyas of Ka]nlavastu after the death of 
Buddha* and the cremation of his corpse. 
It is but a few years since methodical 
investigation into the field of Indian 
epigraphy was begun, and researches in 
tliis direction will no doubt speedily bring 
yet rnop' valuable information to light. 

For the rest of the life ot Buddha we 
are forced to depend u])on the internal 
probability of the legendary stories. Of 
these, the main features arc far too simple 
and natural to have been ev()lv(‘d by the 
riotous imagination of later times. Ks})e- 
cially is this true of tlie stories of his 
birth from a noble family, his (‘diumtion, 
his early marriage, his symjKrthy with tlu^ 
general sense of the futility of life, his 
retirement from the world, tht' penances 
which he underwent, his renunciation of 
Brahmanism, and his death. His person- 
ality is undoubtedly to be ('onceived in 
strict accordance with tradition, for to 
that personality the new doctrine undoubt- 
edly owed a great deal of its success. 
Especially credible is that part of the 
legend which tells us of his dignified bear- 
ing, of his liigh intellectual endowments, of 
his penetrating glance, the firmness of his 
convictions, his oratorical })ower, his gentle- 

, ness, kindness, and liberality, 

Character ’ ^ 

of the Great 
Teacher 


and the attractiveness of his 
character. When Ananda in- 


loimed his master of the facd 
that the Mailer Roy a was an influential 
man whose conversion would be highly 
advantageous to their party, ” He poured 
such a flow of love upon the Mailer that 
he could not but follow the teacher as the 
calf follows the cow.” 

The benevolence of Buddha’s character 
more than anything else drew the hearts 
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of mankind towards him. He had, no 
doubt, a carefully thought-out metaphysical 
system of his own ; he made many rules 
to govern the life of his apostles, which 
were either borrowed from Brahman orders 
or were innovations of his own, but it was 
not to these that he owed his success. The 
great difference between him and the 
Brahmans was the deep, warm love which 
he bore for his neighbours. In his system 
under its later form, which still continues 
in Ceylon, we sec only the lifek'ss labours 
of his successors. In Buddha himself 
lived and worked the originality of a high 
and lofty mind, cou})led with the benevo- 
lent |)ower of })urity and warmth of heart. 
The influence of these characteristics con- 
tinued for at least a century after his 
death, as is })roved by the edicts of Asoka. 

Asoka was not a Buddhist when he 
assumed the gov'ernment of the ])owerful 
kingdom of Magadha (2()9 n.c.). About 
261 he was converted, though he did not 
make jniblic profession of his faith before 
25(). The humanitarianism of the master 
linds a strong echo in the decrees dictated 
by the glowing enthusiasm of his royal 
A r (on vert. Asoka givc's (*\])ression 

of his warm love for the whole 
of humanity. “All miai are to 
onver children. As I wish 

my children welfare and pro,s))erity in this 
and the next world, so I do to men.” 
Many of his numerous inscriptions on rocks 
or pillars are iiitencU'd for the instruc'tion 
of his ])eople u])on the nature of true 
religion. ” What is Dhamma It is to 
flee from the evil and do tlie good; to be 
loving, true, })atient, and pure in life.” 
The king forgets none of the esscaitial 
virtues— moral jnirity, truth, nobility of 
heart, kindness in word and deed, goodness 
to all, iTSj)ect and olx'dicnce to ])arents, 
loye to children, tenderness to the weak, 
kindm^ss to all creatures, reverence to the 
jx'i(‘sts, the utmost toleration for other 
faiths, liberality in almsgiving, the avoid- 
ance of anger, ])assion, and cruelty. How 
changed is Buddha’s teaching in the dead 
conventionalism of its modern form ! 

One of Asoka’s edicts, perhaps the last, 
gives us some indication of the date 
when Buddha’s doctrines first became 
stereotyped. 'Phis is the inscription of 
Bairat, or Bhabra, discovered in 1840 
and assigned by Edmund Hardy to the 
year 249 b.c. Here the later teaching 
first makes itself heard, and in this in- 
scription occur only the later expressions 
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concerning Buddha, his doctrine and the 
community of his believers, together with 
the phrase, ‘‘ Everything that has been 
said by the exalted Buddha is well said.” 
Here alone is there any reference to the 
art ides of a legal code. The decree of 
Bhabra was issued after the council of 
Patna, by which if was influenced, and 
in this council Buddhist teaching was 
definitely formulated. The theory is 


further supported by the despatch of 
many missionaries shortly after the con- 
clusion of the council. A probable cause 
of this step was the reformulation of the 
doctrine. Thanks to this mission, and 
especially to that of Mahinda, the son 
of Asoka himself, to Ceylon, where the 
doctrine had remained unchanged in all 
essentials, later Buddhism and its history 
are fairly jdain to us. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 

AND THE CONTEMPORARY RELIGION OF JAINISM 


B uddhism after Asoka, like the doc- 
trines of the lhahmans, is founded 
upon a metaphysical basis. ’ The funda- 
mental princi])le of (‘very Buddhist doctrine 
is Bodhi (knowledge). Th(‘ connotation, 
however, of this term is in no way jw- 
found or comprehensive. The l^uddhist 
pbiloso])hy, unlike the Brahman. d(X\s not 
seek to j)rolH‘ the reason of all existence, 
but while rtHognising that all lif(‘ is 
suffering, and that every act of suffering 
involves inrsh suffering, it coniines itself 
to the discovery of rel(‘ase from suffering. 
'File funda menial jX'ssimism thus charac- 
teristic of P)uddhism is the natural 
product of the ag(‘. The dodrine, Ikjw- 
ev(‘r, is cont(‘nt with the fact ol suffering 
as it is. It does not seek to advance to 
the concepti( n of a supreme being, or 
even to the thought of an original world- 
soul in a stat(‘ of ])assi\’ity. It d(jes not 
se(‘k to exj)lain suflering, as did the 
Brahmans, by supposing a descent on the 
jvu'l of the su]a'eme being to the lower 
levels of action. Questions of this kind 

TK r beyond the spluu'e of that 

iheoreat desires. 

of'^Life”' Hence tliere is for l^uddhism 
no su])reme divinity, (axis 
certainly exist, but, far from Ix'ing able to 
h(‘l}) men, they suffer as men suffer. 
Thus for Buddha there are no thanks to 
be paid to Cod, no })rayers or r(X]iiests, 
and consequently no mediator between 
Uiod and man, no ])riest, no sacrifice, no 
worshi]x The fact of a divin(‘ existence 
has been banished from the philosophy of 
this religion, 'Die problem of life none 
the less remains to its adhenuits. What is 
the individual life What is the process of 
its continuance by reincarnation ? How 
can the suffering of life come to an end ? 

At this point Buddhist ])hilosoj)hy 
diverges from the Brahman .system, 


which jxisited an actual existence for the 
individual soul. According to Buddhism, 
there is no being which jiasses into another 
U])on death. Ptarsonal existence is brought 
about by the conjuncture of a number of 
different elements which in themselves, 
and separately, have no jxTsonality or 
soul. 'Du-'se five elements of Jife are 
matter, feeling, imagination, will, and 
consciousness. The union of these is life, 
the division of them death. Upon death, 
one thing alone survives, the moral conse- 
quenc'e, the final account of the good 
and the bad that has been done during 
life, the Kamrna, an element of impulse 
driving the odier ehanents to re- 
unite after death and lorrn another 


Life 

and 

Death 


lif(‘. Like the beam of the scales, 
according to the nature of the 
final iTckoniug the reunited elements rise 
and fall to the formation of highr^r or 
lower beings. Thus, not to be born again 
imj)lies the extinction of that yixirning 
f(jr existence. The Kamma being the 
cons(X]uence of actions performed in life, 
it can be dt‘stroy(‘d only if during life 
man avoids all tem])tation to action ; 
that is, renounces all desire. 

At this point knowledge comes by her 
own. Only he who has this perfect insight 
into the true connection of life and suffer- 
ing can reach this height. Ignorance at 
the other end of the scale leads to con- 
tinued action, to reincarnation and further 
suffering. Thus the mcjst important point 
is, according to the Buddhist formula, 
the knowledge of the ” four sacred truths.” 
'Diese embrace all that Buddha meant by 
knowledge. They are most concisely 
stated in the sermon of Benares : 

“ This, ye monks, is the sacred truth of 
.suffering ; birth is suffering, age is suffering, 
.sickness is suffering, death is suffering ; to 
be joinc(.l to one thou doest not love is 
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suffering, to be divided from thy love is 
suffering, to fail of thy desire is suffering ; 
in short, the fivefold bonds that unite us to 
earth — those of the five elements — are 
suffering ; it is a yearning for existence 
which leads from new birth to new birth, 
which finds its desire in different directions, 
the desire for pleasure, the desire for exist- 
ence, the desire for power. This, ye monks, 
is the sacred truth concerning 
The the release from suffering ; this 
Buddhist desire must be extirpated by the 
Creed entire destruction of inclination, 
which must be avoided, put 
away, left behind, and driven out. This, ye 
monks, is the sacred truth concerning the way 
to release from suffering ; it is this sacred 
eight-fold path of right belief, right resolve, 
right S])eech, right action, right life, right 
desire, right thought, and right self- 
absorption.” 


He who seeks relief in “ Enlighten- 
ment must first of all be convinced of 
the truth about suffering, and must abhor 
all temporal attractions. Tyjiical for him 
must be the horror which seized Buddha 
upon his flight from the world at the 
ajff^earance of the old and broken man, 
of the man with a deadly disease, and of 
the putrefying corpse. This feeling the 
Buddhist must carefully cherish. He 
must cultivate the habit of introspection 
by contemplation of the thirty-tw^o 
elements in the human body which arouse 
disgust, and by meditation on death and 
corni])tion, for by these means only will 
he be brought to that frame of mind for 
which tem{)oral affairs have no attraction. 
He aloTK^ who retires from the world — 
that is to say, the monk — can become a 
])erfect Buddhist. 

Buddhist rnonasticism is in immediate 
connection with the Brahman monastic 
system. As in the latter ca.se a band of 
learners gathers round a famous hermit, 
so also in the former. The yellow^ garment, 
the shaven head, the alms pot, are borrow- 
ings from an earlier period ; as also are 
the days of strict retirement during the 
])hases of the moon, together 
solemn penances and 
” . the cessation from activity dnr- 

mg the three months of the 
rainy season. However, from the very 
first the organisation of the order was as 
weak and loosely connected as that of 
Brahman rnonasticism. Here, too, the 
master left his pupils to their own re- 
sources, a process which might prove 
succe.ssful provided that some clear mind 
or ]X)werful intellect could be found to 
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command universal respect. This, how- 
ever, was by no means invariably the 
case, and the looseness with which the 
order was organised resulted not only in 
schism, the chronic weakness of Budd- 
hism, but also in its ultimate defeat upon 
the revival of Indian Brahmanism. 

A ncce.ssary preliminary to the con- 
stitution of a momistic order was the 
existence of non-monastic friends of the 
Buddhist teaching —the Upasakas. Any 
form of human activity was in some way 
a contradiction of the command to leave 
the Kamma in com])lete })assivity The 
laity could thus never become Buddhists 
in the full sense of the term, and belonged 
only to the .second cla.ss of the order ; 
the community properly so called con- 
sisted only of mendicant monks, who 
depended for a living upon the benevo- 
lence of others, and who considered their 
name of beggar, or Bhikshu, as a lauda- 
tory title. In the course of time certain 
rules of conduct were iornmlated for thi^’ 
cla.ss and stereotyped according to the 
usual Buddhist mid hod : they are charac- 
terised by a spirit wholly alien to the 

P strong humanitariaiiism which 

. pervades the teaching oi 

w** , Buddha him.self. Ten chief 

Monks , 1 • 1- 

commands were binding u])on 

the monk. It was unlawful to kill any 
living thing--- ” either worm or ant"'; 
nothing should be takcai exccj)t what was 
giv(ai — ” not even a blade of grass ’’ ; 
falsehood was iorbidden and the use of 
intoxicating liquors ; family ties were to be 
renounced as ” a hattdul thing ” ; food was 
not to he taken at the wrong time or at 
night ; wreaths or scents were not to 
used, and the monk was to sleep upon a mat 
spread ujxjii the ground ; dancing, music, 
singing or theatrical perfonuances were 
to be avoided, and gold and silver were 
not to be used. 

The order was oi)en to any who desired 
to enter it. Disqualifications were in- 
fectious diseases, such as leprosy, etc., 
slavery, official posts, the lack of parental 
consent. The would-be monk must be 
more than twelve years old ; he was 
obliged to pa.ss a novitiate and receive 
full instruction upon the doctrine and 
morality under a monk in full ordei;s ; 
ordination could not he undergone before 
the twentieth year. The discipline im- 
posed upon the monk the “ Middle way,'’ 
as Buddha had already taught in the 
sermon of Benares ; that is to say, his 
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life was not to be a course of mortifica- 
tion, but everything was to be excluded 
which passed the satisfaction of the 
simplest needs, or could in any way lead 
to strengthen the ties binding the monk 
to the world. 

The habitation was not to be placed 
too near villages or towns, the noise of 
which might disturb contemplation, 
though at the same time it was to be 
near enough to enable the mendicants to 
gain what they required. It was but 
rarely that a monk dwelt alone in a 
“ Pansala ; in most cases several monks 
lived together. During the flourishing 
])eriod of the order great monasteries 


often sheltered a considerable number of 
Hhikkhus within their walls. The cloth- 
ing — the up[)er garment of yellow — was 
to be entirely simple, and food was to be 
received in tlie alms dish from those who 
TK I T benevolent enough to give 

of the* ^ beggar. The first half of 

Monks occupied 

in the task of mendicancy, 
; and for the rest of the lime the monk 
i was to devote himself to introspection 
[and ])ious exercises. Twice during the 
I month, at the full and the new moon, 

I t he monks living within any one district 
collected for their solemn confession ; 
the articles of confession were then react 
aloud, and an opportunity was thus given 
to individuals to confess their transgi'cs- 


sions of Buddha’s commands. In these 
assemblies new monks were ordained and 
business questions discussed. During 
the three months of the rainy season the 
monk was not to wander about, but to 
remain quietly in one place, either in his 
monastery or with some ])ros])crous patron, 
j. j (lautama consentecl with much 
10 the founda- 
Orders ^ ieiTiale ord(T, con- 

sidering that it iinolved great 
dangers to his doctrine. The supervision 
of the nuns and the ordinances binding 
upon Ihem were much stricter than in 
the case of the monks, who exercised a 
certain autliority over the luiiis. The 


inscriptions of Asoka make mention of 
many nuns, and under his government 
the female order was transferred to Ceylon 
by his daughter Samghaniitta. However, 
it attained to no great im})ortance, either 
in Ceylon or in India. According to the 
vSinghalese chronicles, it st‘ems to have en- 
tirely disappeared from the island as early 
as the end of tlie first millennium a.d. 

An attempt to estimate accurately 
the im])ortance ot Buddhism with refer- 
ence to Indian civilisation must begin by 
answering these two questions : Has this 
doctrine satisfied the religious require- 
ments of the people ? What has been the 
influence of its moral teaching ? The 
Buddhist doctrine of liberation could 
bring complete satisfaction only to a few 
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Built entirely of carved marble, this is an edifice of unrivalled beauty. 


the last of which was Kasyapa ; 
and five thousand years after the 
passing of Buddha into Nirvana 
a new Buddha, Maitreya, will 
arise. Of these personalities 
legends innumerable exist. The 
worshipper demands to see them 
in concrete form, and hence every 
Buddhist tem})le and jxilacc is 
adorned with their likenesses and 
portraits, and es]>ecially with 
reproductions of (lautama. This 
desire for some tangible ol^ject of 
veneration a}>peared immediately 
u})on the death of the master. 
A g(‘neral demand ai'ose for some 
sa'.red relic of the deceased, and 
his earthly remains were collected 
from tlie ashes of the fiiiKM'al ])yre 
and divided. In course of time the 
demand for relics increast‘d in pro- 
portion to the distribution of the 
doctrine, and in every country of 
Ihiddliist faith there arose many 
thousands oi shriiK's containing 
nlics, stupas, or Dagobas, the goal 
of millions of ])ious pilgrims. 


dominant minds. It is a doctrine of cold 
and unsympathetK' nature, inasmuch as 
it offers no recom})ense for the infinite 
suffering of which the true Buddhist must 
feel the sway. It ofters no supiaune b(‘ing 
which can sympathise with and relieve 
the miseries of human exi.^ttmce ; it can 
promise 110 state of beatitud(‘ where 
man will be r('('()in])ens(‘d for his suffer- 
ings upon earth ; it can promise only 
mere annihilation and nonentity. The 
doctrine was of loo al)sti'act a character 
to satisiy the great mass of the peo})le, 
who desire gods mad(i in the image of 
man, and yearn for some supreme objei t 
of adoration wdiich is at least compre- 
hensible to mankind. The immediate con- 
sc(|uence of these desires was tlu^ trans- 
formation and elaboration of the legend 
Legends Buddha’s life. It 

of Many enough to attribute 

Buddhas I u Id ha siijir-nie wisdom, 
almighty power, and thousands 
of miracles ; his personality was also 
multiplied. When the true doctrines 

have fallen into decay, and mankind has 
become evil, there ajipcars at long intervals 
a new Buddha to resume tlie teaching of the 
s;ame doctrines of salvation. The Buddha 
Siddhartha is said to have been preceded 
by as many as twenty-four Buddhas, 
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])urely symbolical. Buddha hims(‘lf had 
(Altered the Nirvana - Nothingiu'ss ; the 
jjeople, however, (kananded living gods, 
and Buddlia himself had not denit'd the 
existence ol thesi'. The ])eopk\ as a wiiolig 
were not so jicnetrated witli the sense of 
the great siifka-ing o( exislenci' as were 
the jdulosophicai monks, although th(‘y 

The Gods b<)m 

of the * 

Buddhists occurnuuax Their old 

gods wane called in to help in 
this department. The Buddhist mechanic- 
ally repeats his formula of nduge ; but in 
practice that ladugc is made with the 
Aryan, Brahman, and Dravidian gods, 
including the sacred fig-tree and tlu^ Naga 
snake, the run and the stars, tlie evil 
demons of the Dravirlian faith, and the 
bright forms of Vishnu or Siva. All of 
these deities, together with (iautama find 
a ])Iace m the Iwoad creed of tlie Buddhist 
devotee, and dining a sokmiri jiroeession 
their grotesque imagi's are carried side by 
sjde with the benevolent features of the 
Lnlightened In reality the earthly fate 
of he Buddhist IS still guided by those old 
god.s whom the master tfioiight to set aside 
as of secondary importance. They are 

additions t(i 

the Buddhist faith in the southern 
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districts of Buddhism, as, for instance, in 
Southern India about the year looo a.d., 

; and in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam at the 
I present day ; on the other hand, in 
! northern Bnddliism in Tibet and Moii- 
I golia the doctrine with which tl»ey have 
been incorporated has been so entirely 
transformed ])y their influence 
Ethic&l I hat The original system of 
Cautama is scarcely recog- 


Teaching of 
Buddhism 


nisable. The ethical teaching 
1 of Buddhism is not based upon divine 
I autliority, but u})on individual egoism ; 

' moral duties or virtues as such are non- 
-existent, utilitarianism being the gmiding 
! principle. This j^rinciplc, indeed, inspires 
the commands respecting ]')ersonal be- 
haviour, self-restraint, the government 
of the senses, selt-sufhciency. vigilaiu'e. 
Indeed, every command explaining a 
man’s duty to his neigh1)our, such as 
th(‘ exaggerated care against the taking 
(‘ven of animal life, or the exhortations 
to symj)athy, kindness, and iuMK'voh'iuav 


The Grand 
Error of 
Buddhism 


spring not from the ground of the heart, 
but from the purely selfish desire to 

advance by their fulfilment toward the 
ultimate goal of liberation. The moral 
teaching of Buddha, as regards the 
manner in which it makes kindness and 
love bimling upon all men, is high above 
the ethical system of the Brahmans and 
far below the jairity and nobility of 

Christianity. Esjiecially is it lacking in 
moral force. How, indited, could a religion 
provide a strong and energetic ethical 

system when its chief duties consisted in 
the entire avoidance of action 
and its highest aim in total 
extinction —Nirvana. The in- 
dolence of the system has been 
stani|)ed ii})on the whole Buddhist world ; 
stricken with It^ir at the thought of 
suffering, its strength lies rather in 

endurance and ])assi\aty than in action. 
In a ])e()])le enervated by such beliefs it is 
im})ossible to expert auy powerful bond 
of union, any feeling for the greatness of 
race or state, any sense of 
])at riot ism. We do not forget 
what the princes did for their 
}X‘ople, but at the same time this 
could be only a dro]^ in the ocean ; 
they cared for tlie poor and the 
sick. ])lanted fruit trees on the 
roads, constiaicted great works of 
irrigation, weit‘ liberal, especially 
toward the monastic orders. But 
this very liberality was a cause of 
further weakness : the best and 
the richest districts tell into the 
hands of tlie orders, and many 
strong arms were thereby con- 

demned to inaf'tivity. Meanwhile 
the ]K'Oj)le became impoverished, 
and bore their sad existence with 
resignation or indifference. 

The caste system Buddha no 

more attemj^ted to set aside than 
the gods; in his view both of these 
were necessary institutions as 
existing from the creation of the 

world. The great difference be- 

tween his teaching and that' of the 
Brahmans consists in the fact that 
he meant his precepts of humani- 

^ — — tarianism to be binding upon all 

^ T T-TAi.,,, T., the castes. His lollowers were to 

In J 'if ^ kind and benevolent even to the 

n Western Hindustan Mount Abu rises 0,000 feet abruptly from the , , i j j. r 

lesert, and on its top, in the llth and 12th centuries, the Jains built loW-boi U Suclra, and Wei e not for- 
®ne exquisitely carve .1 marble temple of Vimala bah, of which this KlHHpn pvpn tn art'pnf fnArl frnm 
B an interior view. The marble mlist have been quarried :100 miles DiaOCn tVCn 10 accepi lOOQ irom 
iway. The temole is dedicated to a prophet, Parsvanatha, him. At the Same time a Caste 
Jwnose image is repeated again and again m the carvings of the r^.i- „ 

-9mple; indeed, this curious structurels a sort of litany in stone, IgjSling was deeply TOOted in 
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Buddha and the whole of his order ; 
though we often hear of the reception of 
distinguished members of the higher and 
the highest castes by the master during 
his lifetime, instances of such treatment 
of the Sudra Buddhists do not occur. 
Even at the present day the collective 
Buddhist sects of Ceylon are recruited 

n .... solely from the highest castes. 

Buddhism 

Woman further reproach of having 

done nothing to raise the social 
position of woman. The founder showed 
the greatest reluctance, and was induced 
only by a strong pressure from without, 
to admit the woman within his com- 
munity, and even then she was not 
})laced upon an equality with the man. 
Generally speaking, the only consolation 
he had to give to the woman in her 
subordinate position was that she must 
bear her burden, because it was apj)oiiited 
by the order of things, in the same way 
as the burden of a Sudra or of a worm. 

Severe but true is Bishop Coplcston’s 
criticism of Buddhism— that it lowers 
mankind by the very assertion of man’s 
supremacy. 

Buddhism, though the most successful, 
was not the only religious system which 
rose during that i)eriod of intellectual 
movement . ('ontemjK)rary with Gautama 
was that personality to whom the now 
existing sect of the Jains refers the origin 
of its religion ; his name was Natajuitta, 
though he was known by his adherents 
as Mahavira W^ardhamana, the re\'ered 
Jina or v.oiid-coiKjueror. He, too, had 
his origin in that centre of intellectual 
movement on the lower (ianges, and his 
life and teaching are marked by many 
j)oints of resemblance to his more im- 
portant contemporary. Like Buddha, he 
was the son, born in 5g(j B.C., of a distin- 
guished Kshatriya, by name Siddhartha, 
who was ap])arently governor of the out- 
lying town of Kandapura, of Vesali, where 
The feudal aristocracy was as 

„ . , ])redlominant as among the 

Founder of hi \ i 

, . . Sakya. On his mothers side 

Jainism to King Bim- 

bisara of Magadha, and, like Gautama, he 
found in this king a patron of his doctrine ; 
indeed, these two religious systems owe 
their prosperity ])rimarily to the existence 
of that great kingdom and its ruler. 
Until his twenty-eighth year Nataputta 
lived with his parents ; then, however, 
like Gautama, he joined the Brahman 
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ascetics and lived for twelve years under 
their rules, surpassing all but one of these 
in the severest penances as a naked ascetic. 
Thus he arrived at supreme knowledge or 
Kewala, and so acquired for his soul 
freedom from its earthly trammels. The 
last thirty years of his life (until 527) 
were devoted to the dissemination of his 
teaching and to the organisation of the 
community he founded. 

His honorary title of Jina has been 
taken by the sect which he founded, the 
Jains. They believe in a great number 
of prophets of their faith anterior to Nata- 
putta, and pay special reverence to this , 
last of these, Parsva, or Parsvanatha. 
Herein they are correct, in so far as the 
latter personality is more than mythical. 
He was indeed the royal founder of 
Jainism (776 ?), while his siu'cessor, 
Mahavira, was younger by many genera- 
tions, and can be considered only as a 
reformer. As early as the time of Gau- 
tama, the religious confraternity founded 
by Parsva, and known as the Niga’^tha, was 
a formally cstablislied sect, and, according 
to the Buddhist chronicles, threw numer- 
_ ^ . ous difficulties in the way 01 


'T k rising Buddhism. llie 

Taught by ^ ^ i 

. * numerous j)oints of 

* S})ondence between ILiddhisin 

and Jainism are sufficiently exjdained by 
the fact that both systems originated in 
Jhahinan teaching and practice. The 
formation of the Jain canon dates from 
the fifth century a.d., during which period 
the “holy” scri])tiires were established 
at the Council of Valahhi, undei; the 
l)fcsid<^ncy of Devarddhiganin. But this 
council ha^ been put as early as 154 ; and 
according to one authority the writings 
from which the canon has .been formed 
are as early as the first, and ])erha])s the 
second or third centuries n.c. 

The Jains, like the Buddhists, accept 
the Brahman theory of the misery of 
existence and the necessity for liberation. 
Where, however, the Buddhist yihilosophy 
diverges from the Brahman, they follow 
the older creed. According to their 
system, the soul has a real and self^ 
contained existence ; during life it is 
fettered to the base elements of the 
material body, which it leaves ujion death. 
Tlie soul is then enclosed in a form of 
ethereal lightness until the Karma — the 
ethical resultant of the actions perforrrted 
in life — obliges it to become reincarnate 
and to resume the burden of suffering. 
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Buddhist philosophy culminates in the 
release from this necessity of reincarnation 

that is to say, in nonentity — whereas 

the Jains assumed the existence of an 
elaborate system of higher and highest 
beings which claim veneration from man- 
kind. In the different regions occupied 
by these divine personalities, the Jina, or 
all-conquerors, take the highest place. 
They alone, released from death and from 
new birth, live in eternal and absolute 
purity. They are the souls, freed from 
all earthly trammels, of the great prophets, 
who are far more numerous in this religion 


than in Buddhism. Time is divided into 
three parts — present, past, and future ; 
and in each of these divisions twenty-four 
Jinas appear eit long intervals to bring 
knowledge to the world of those lofty 
truths leading to salvation. The twenty- 
third Jina of the present earthly period 
was Parsvanatha, and the twenty-fourth 
Mahavira. All of the.se Jinas, alike by* 
their precept and example, have shown 
to ythe world the path to liberation, 
which consists in purity of faith, ih“ 
true insight, and in virtue undefiled. 


True faith consists in belief in the Jina 
and in the whole system of higher beings ; 
true insight is provided by the philo- 
sophical system gf the Jains. According 
to ^this system, both the world and the 
soul have an eternal objective existence. 
The misfortune of the soul consists in its 
connection with th(‘. body, and when its 
desire for action is extinguished it becomes 
free. The precepts of pure virtue coincide 
almost entirely with those of the Buddhist 
teaching. 

The five fundamental precej)ts of the 
Jain monks are the same as the first four of 
the Brahmans, and run as follows : 
Thou shalt not kill any living being ; 
thou shalt not lie ; thou shalt not take 
what has not been given to thee ; thou 
shalt refrain from intercourse with 
worldly relations. The fifth ])recept 
includes within itself the remaining 
precepts of the Buddhist monks: thou 
shalt renounce all earthly possessions, 
and chieflysha It call nothing thine own. 

While insisting upon the im])ortance 
of these commandments, the Jain 
teaching also recognises the value of 
asceticism in its severest form as an 
aid to liberation. About the year 8o 
A. I), this ])oint led to the schism 
between tlhe 'two main sects of this 
religion, which, however, agree u[)on 
fundamental principles — the Digam- 
bara, “ those who are clothed with 
the vault of heaven” — that is, the 
naked — and tlu;^ Svetambara, ” those 
'clothed in width. ” 

Centres ^and obji'cts ol worship arc 
numerous, as might Ix^ expected from 
the high importance attached to the 
divint‘ beings. All Jain temj)les are 
placed by preference uj)(m lofty moun- 
tains, such as Mount 'Abu, Mount 
Girnar, in Gujerat, etc. These build- 
ings are adorned with rich decoration, 
and with a wealth of designs repre- 
senting the different Jinas with their 
tokens — the ox, the ape, the fish, etc. 

Everywhere the Jains enjo^ the reputa- 
tion of honourabic and capable men ; 
their reliability and commercial industry 
has enabled them to acquire prosperity 
and often great wealth. Their benevolence 
is not without a somewhat comic side, as 
in some of the hospitals for animals which 
they have founded, and in their custom 
of wearing a respirator and carrying a 
small broom to avoid killing even insects 
involuntarily. 
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THE RICHEST TEMPLE IN CALCUTTA 
This Jain temple is one of the most magnificent in all India. 
It was built by a rich merchant, who lives in a palatial house 
near the temple. The chief material usdd is white marble, 
and every square foot of the surface is set with jewels. 
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AN INDIAN NAWAB WITH HIS RETAINERS SETTING OUT FOR THE CHASE 



INDIA FROM ALEXANDER TO THE 
MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS 

RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT DYNASTIES 



F rom llie oarliest limes the Inexhaust- 
ible natural riches of the ^n'eal plains 
of the (ianges have been a source of ])ros- 
p(Tity and of misfortune to India. In 
every age this district has proved a strong 
attraction to foreign j^eoples. 

The great Aryan immigration was the 
first movement of the kind of which we 
hear, but by no means the last. Legends 
speak of the invasion of Assyrian rulers; 
of Nimis and vSemiramis ; and though 
purely mythical figures, 
|s uncloubtedly rest upon 
foundation. Diodorus 
tne of an Indian king, 
the lord of draught 
animals." It is true that this name 
appears rather Iranian than Indian. How- 
ever, upon yVssyrian monuments —as, for 
examjdc, the obelisk of Salmanassar TI., 
belonging to the year 842 n.c. — are 
representations of the Indian elephant 
and the rhinoceros, which were led before 
the victorious king, together with his 
prisoners. At a later period the Persian 
("yrus is said to have undertaken a fruitless 
canijiaign to India, and ujion his defeat to 
have retired to the same desert of (ledrosia 
through which Alexander retreated with 
p . his Macedonians. There is no 
ersian ^ cloubt that Darius subdued 

f the races north of the Kabul 

nva ers west of the Indus, 

and explored the course of this latter 
stream about 510 B.c. Those tribes 
formed a special satrapy of Persia, and 
their contingents arc said by Herodotus 
to have fought under Xerxes against the 
Greeks. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the 
Great is the earliest established chrono- 
logical fact in the history of India. In 
the year 327 B.c. he started from Sogdiana 
and Bactria with about 100,000 warriors. 
Advancing along the Kabul River he was 
repeatedly obliged to wage desperate 
I D 


contlicts with the liold mountain races 
and to destroy many of their fortified 
})osts, but he arrived in the sjiring of the 
tollowing year at the Indus frontier of 
tin' rich district of the Punjab. 

The peoples there settled had changed 
but little since the time when their 
brothers had maiched eastward into the 
Ganges district, had there founded states, 
and had struggled with the rising power 
of Brahmanism, with which they had 
eventually compromised. At that time 
the population was di\ ided into a number 
of smaller tribes, the warrior caste holding 
the ])red()minant position. Hert^ Alex- 
ander met with a wholly unexpected resist- 
ance*. Plutarch says of the Indians that 
tin* bravest and most warlike of them 
were the " mercenaries, who marched 
from one town to another defending each 
position to the last, and inflicting great 
loss upon Alexander." So in- 
tense was the animosity of the 
conqueror to this caste that, 
after promising unmolested 
retirement to the Kshatriya defenders of a 
town, he laid an ambush for them and 
destroyed them during their retreat. 
And " no less was the vexation caused 
him by the Indian philosophers, who 
reviled the kings who joined him and 
stirred u]) the tree })0]nilations ; for this 
cause he hanged many of them." 

Though the old bravery remained, the 
old tribal feuds had by no means died 
out, and Alexander was greatly helped by 
the strained relations subsisting between 
the Gandhara and their eastern neighbours, 
the Puru, the most important race in the 
Punjab. The Gandhara king, Taxiles, 
joined with other chiefs in doing homage 
to the invader, and supported Alexander's 
army with his own troops. In the spring 
of 326 the Greeks crossed the Indus near 
the modern Attok, and, after receiving the 
homage of the people, marched against 
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the Piirii prince, Porus. This monarch 
awaited the Greek advance on the eastern 
bank of the HydaSpes. The Kshatriya 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
the greater portion of the Puru warriors 
were left upon tlie field of battle. The 
aged and heroic ])rince upon his war 
elephant retreated only when he found 
Ch ck to ^ army destroyed, his two 

A ' sons slain, and hiiiiself seriously 

exhti er s 

rogress Macedonians leave him his 
kingdom, but they added to it a numi)er 
of conq\iered districts. 

After a rest ol thirty days Alexander 
advanced upon a fresh campaign ; he 
had received trustworthy information 
concerning the ])eoples oi the fruit tul 
Ganges district, their jiopulous towns 
and splendid I'apitals. However, his 
army failed him at the Hyjdiasis in the 
year J25, and the world-conqiieror had 
come to the end oi his \'ictorious ('areer. 
In boats and rafts he sailed down stream 
to the mouth of the Indus, and then' 
divided his army into two })arts. One of 
these returned to Persia by sea under 
Nearchus, wliile hc‘ himself was lorced to 
retreat through the waterless des('rt ol 
Gedrosia, under a burning August sun, 
and saved but a lew remnants oi the other 
half. Shortly afterward Alexander suc- 
cumbed to his fatigues, his excesses, and 
the effects of the climate, in the year 32 j. 

Alexander’s Indian campaign had been 
of short duration, but the in csistible nature 
of his onset was equalled only by the 
importance of its consequences to the 
country ; Irom the v^arious tribes who 
had resisted the foreigners was formed 
the powerful Magadha kingdom. Among 
those who had been brought over to 
Alexander’s side by the hope ot personal 
advantage was an adventurer known as 
Chandragupta. A Sudra by birth — from 
his mother Mura, a low-caste woman, the 
royal family succeeding the Nanda was 
known as the Maurya dyn- 
esu » o position upon the 

- ^ lower Ganges had become un- 

nvftsion fQi- pij-Q py reason oi 

his intrigues. The confusion caused by 
the advance of Alexander into the Punjab 
seemed to him a favourable occasion for 
the realisation of his ambitions, and he 
contrived to maintain cpnnection mth 
both of the two parties. 

After the retreat and death of Alexander 
dissensions broke out among the Greek 


party remaining in the country ; Poms 
was murdered by a Greek leader, Eudemus, 
and the Diadoclii — the rivals in the suc- 
cession to Alexander — began a series of 
quarrels over the division of the empire. 
Chandragupta then placed himself at the 
head of the Indian movement, secured 
predomin.ance in the Punjab in jib B.c., 
and in the following year gained })ossession 
ol the Magadha kingdom, which, under his 
rule, extended, in 296 B.c.. from the mouth 
of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. 
Seleucus Nicator found Magadha so 
]K)weriul in ]o] that he considered it 
[)rudent to securt' the alliance of his 
eastern neighbour by giving him his 
daughter in marriage and renouncing 
his claim to Eastern (iedrosia, Aracho- 
sia, and Paropamisus, The excelK'ut 
terms u])on which these two princes 
lived is evidenced by their mutual des- 
patch of ambassadors to the courts of 
Babylon and Pa tali put ra. 

The first detailed descri[)tion composed 
by an eye-witness of India and its peo])le 
is that for which we have to thank the 
(ireek Megasthenes. Only a few frag- 
ments remain to us of his work 
entitled “ Ind ca ” ; but even 
from these we may learn many 
important details of the con 
in the Magadha kingdom. 
From a Gre(?l: })oint of \aew the description 
is highly pre])Ossessing. Megasthenes 
})raises the jiopulation for their honesty, 
u})rightness, strength, moderation, and 
])eact‘lul inclinations, though they are 
ready to re])el invarlers by force of arms. 
Tile pros})erity of the state rested upon 
agriculture ; this occupation was con- 
sidered so sacred that it was not to he; 


A Greek 
Picture of 
Early India 

ditions of 


interrupted even in time of war, and the 
larmer could peacefully till his land while 
bloody battles were proceeding in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The kingdom 
wasdetended by a numerous well-organised, 
and highly-trained warrior class — one of 
the seven classes, or castes, of the people, 
between which so sharp a line of demarca- 
tion existed that they could not even eat 
together. The land was common property, 
and one-fourth oi the produce was paid 
to the State to meet government expenses. 
The Buddhist ascetics were then con- 
sidered a subdivision of the Brahmans. 

The gi’andson of Chandragupta, the 
son and successor of Bindusara, Asoka 
(269 to 232 B.C.), was the most powerful 
ruler of ancient India ; his kingdom 
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SCENE IN MODERN PATNA: THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE GREAT MAGADHA KINGDOM 


The city of Patna was founded over 2,000 years ago, and was the capital of the ancient Magadha kingdom. Its 
most famous king was Asoka, the grandson of its founder, the convert of Buddha and the great protagonist of Buddhism. 

extended over the j^realer half of the inhabitants. Monj^olian, Tnreo-Tartar, 
peninsula, and liis intliience tar beyond and Scytliian peojdes were continually 
these limits. After thousands of years no struggling lor the })ossession of the grass 
king has received such dee]) veneration as steppes and i)asture lands alter the 
this Magadha ruler, whose name even immigration ol llie Aryans. Race collided 
to-day is dee})ly honoured Irom the shores with ract*, and. likt' a wave driven before 
of the Black Sea to the furthest islands the stormy blast, contusion reached the 
ol Eastern Asia, and from the shores ol uttermost limits of the country. An 
The Greatest unusually strong upheaval of this nature 

of Indira’s is not to the greatness ol his had disturbed these nomadic tribes in the 
Earl Rulers ))ower that he fw(’s second century H.C'. 

ary u ers to the gos[)el ol The Mongolian tribe of the Hiung Nu™ 

human love, which he substituted for the j)rogenitors of the Huns -living east of the 
teaching of Gautama. Oxus district in the step} )es between Khiva 

The Magadha kingdom, with its capital and Khot an. had attacked the Tibetan Yue 
of Pataliputra, or Patna, founded by Tshi, who are, no doubt, to be identified 
Chandragupta in 315 B.c., was not des- with the Scythian Issedones u})on their 
tilled to exist long ; its most brilliant western frontier. This tribe they had 
period is the reign of Asoka, the grandson defeated and forced to emigrate, 

of its founder, under whom it extended ^ The conquered nation then 

over all North and Central India, and the ^ ^ advanced iqion the Gncco-Bac- 

Northern Deccan. J.ess than a century ^*'**^* trian kingdom, founded about 

after the accession of the great king, and 250 b.c. by Diodotus,a kingdom which had 
137 years after the founding of the now advanced beyond the Indus into 
Maurya dynasty, the last ruler, the the Punjab. Before the onslaught of 
tenth of the dynasty, was overthrown by the.se invaders the predominance of the 
his general, Brihadratha. The succeeding Greeks in Bactria Pro}ier came to an end 
dynasty of the Shunga lasted only 112 shortly after the year 140 b.c. A Scythian 
years-r-178 to 66 B.c. ; the kingdom of the offshoot, the Salae, under the leadership 
Kanwa, who .succeeded, gradually dim- of the king Maues in 100 b.c. and Azes 
inished as the Scythians gained in power. in 70 b.c., turned toward the Indus, and, 

The natural conditions of the Asiatic following the course of this river southward 

Highlands impose a nomadic life upon the to Sindh, ultimately arrived at Gujerat. 
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Another tribe, the Kushana, followed the 
Kabul River into the Punjab under the 
prince Kozulo Kadphises. H re they 
destroyed the last remnants of the Greek 
supremacy in th year 25 B.C., and the 
following king, Huemo Kadphises, ex- 
tended his power over the larger part of 
North-West India. 

The most important ruler of this dynasty 
was the next king, Kanishka, 

cy lans y^iiose kingdom extended from 

embrace Yarkand and Khokand to 

Buddhism 

i tan as far as the Jumna. From his 
anointing, on March 15th, 78 a. i),, dates the 
Saka Chronology. Nkihapana is some- 
times re.;ard d as the founder of this 
kingdom. Upon their advance into India 
the Scythian hordes came into contact 
with Buddhism, and enthusiastically em- 
braced this new religion. Like Asoka, 
Kani hka called a special council at 
Kashmir to reformulate the doctrine of 
Buddha. Supplementary cxp’anatioris 
were then added to the three Pitakas of 
the Council of Patna. From this council 
it appea's that even at that time the old 
doctrines of Buddhism had not betm 
preserved in their original purity in 
Northern India, but had undergone con- 
siderable changes under the influence of 
Brahmin and Dravidian ideas. At the 
same time, it is probable that the deities 
introdured by the Scythians were not 
entirely without influence u])on the con- 
clusions drawn up by the council of the 
mighty Scythian ruler. 

The kingdom founded by Kadphises, 
like that of Chandragupta, reached its 
, most flourishing })eriod under the second 
successor of th founder, while its im- 
portance begins to decrease after the 
third centu y a.d., when other dynasties 
and states became more prominent. 
However, the history of India during the 
first millennium A.D. appears to the 
modern inquirer like a great mosaic 
picture, in which only individual 
SeeiTin small related groups of stones 
Patches recognisable. Coins, 

* casual reports from travellers, 
especially Chinese, and inscriptions show 
us movement and counter movement, 
rise and decay among states both small 
and great, but in no case is it possible to 
reconstruct the history in detail. In 
many cases, we have only the most scanty 
sources of information, a few isolated 
names and events, while other states 
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certainly existed and have left behind not 
a trace of their career. 

The famous Maurya dynasty began to 
decay shortly after the time of Asoka, 
but the old splendour reappeared for a 
moment under the dynasty founded by 
Gupta in 290 a.d. This king, who had 
formerly been a vassal of Magadha, made 
himself independent, and under his grand- 
son Chandragupta I. and his immediate 
successors the prosperity of the kingdom 
advanced so ra])idly that it included all 
the territory between Nejml and the 
Narbada, between Cutch and the Gauges 
delta. During the sixth century, however, 
the ])ros})erity of the realm was shattered 
by the attack of the “ White Huns ” in 
515. These invaders were utterly defeated 
about 5 JO near Kahror by Yasodharma, 
a vassal of the Gupta kingdom. He him- 
self assumed the supremacy and further 
extended the boundaries of the kingdom, 
though its history from this j)oint is 
known to us only by a number of royal 
titles. 


A kingdom of larger extent further to 

the south was also formed during the 

struggle with the White Huns, 

b Te''*' habitations 

Jl. u the Oxus after the year 4^,5 

White Huns 111- 1 j T 1- 

A.D. and had invaded India. 

In the struggle against their king, Mihira- 

kula, Yasodharma had bt^en anticipated 

by another vassal of the Gupta kingdom, 

Sanapati Bhatarka, in 495. This ]uince 

was the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 

and kingdom, which attained a higli 

measure of })rospcTity under his sixth 

successor, Dhruwasena. It included 

Gujerat, extending to the Narbada. The 

rulers at one time showed special favour 

to Buddhism, and at another transferred 

their j)reference to the Brahmans or to 

the Jains, who still count many adherents 

in the old Valabhi district. The canons 

of this latter doctrine were definitely 

formulated at the Council of Valabhi. 

To the .second half of the first milh^n- 
nium A.D. belongs the development of an 
important Hindu kingdom in the Deccan, 
that of the Chalukya. This race is con- 
sidered to have come from Northern 
India, and the founder of the dynasty, 
Jayasimha I., established himself about 
500 A.D. in the Deccan at the expense of 
the Dravidian Pallavas. The new Hindu 
kingdom rapidly increased in size and 
power, and in the following millennium 
embraced the greater portion of the Deccan. 
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In the year 630 it was divided into an 
eastern and a western kingdom. The 
Chalukya ynnce, Vishnu wardhana, ob- 
tained the kingdom on the east coast, 
which included the coast line between 
the mouths of the Krishna and Godaveri. 
For a long period he was at war with the 
Chola on the south, and eventually 
succumbed to their attacks in 1060. The 
western Chalukya constituted a flourishing 
kingdom until the year 747, and were 
then conquered and reduced to great 
weakness by the Rashtrakuta. After a 
bug period of depression, Tailapa Deva, 
the son of Vikramaditya IV., conquered 
the Rashtrakuta of Malkhed, and also 
Malava and the (diola, in 973, and became 
the founder of the later Chalukya dynasty, 
whose kingdom dis- 
a[)])ears towards the 
end of the twelfth 
century, when it was 
dividecl among a 
number of branch 
dynasties. 

, This period of 
]K3litical change and 
com[)letc racial fusion 
had gradually obliter- 
ated the })oints of 
contrast existing 
between the original 
races and peojdes. 

The unity of the 
Indian j)eople, Hin- 
duism as it is in 
modern times, had 
been slowly formed 
from tliis former 
ethnical dualism. Its 
character is marked 
by two special peculiarities, religious belief 
and social institutions or castes. 

During the time of Asoka we find great 
points of difference existing within the 
sphere of religious belief. The Brahman 
doctrine of the nature of the world and 
« . the Deity was a purely esoteric 
IftYian •'^y^^tem of belief, the other 
Relierons particularly the great 

mass of the Sudra, believing in 
the power of demons. Within the Brah- 
man school of thought a third faith had 
arisen — Buddhism. This had been at 

first tolerated by the Brahmans, as they 
had failed to recognise the points of 
opposition to their system which its 
teaching involved. It has largely to thank 
Asoka for the vigour of its advance. It 


was preached throughout India by the 
royal missionaries, and was introduced into 
Ceylon immediately after the Council of 
Patna. It also penetrated far beyond 
the boundaries of its India ii birthjdace. 
During the first century of our era it 
reached China, where it was recognised as 
the State religion during the fourth cen- 

V i t t 37^ intro- 

* -^* 1 duced from China into Korea, 

. 1 * reaching, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, ( ochm China, Ava, 

Formosa, Mongolia, and Japan during 

the sixth century. At an even earlier 

jieriod that form of it established in the 
Pali canon had passed from Ceylon to 
Burma in 450, and afterward became the 
dominant faith of Siam in 638 ; it was 
brought to Java from 
the Indian continent 
in the sixth or seventh 
century. We have a 
striking example of 
the [)owerful influence 
which its teaching of 
liberation and its 
humanitarianism ex- 
ercised even upion 
uncivilised nations in 
the case of the Scy- 
thian Kanishka. At 
t li e Council of 
Kashmir the doc- 
trines formulated at 
Patna were re- 
asserted. 

But even at that 
time in the North of 
India a schismatic 
movement had begun, 
due to the introduc- 
tion of a barren system of dialectic, and 
also to the perversion of the doctrine and 
worshi})by the Dravidian belief in demons. 
At a later period the belief underwent so 
great a transformation among the Tartar 
and Mongolian peoples that tlie northern 
Buddhism of the ]>resent day is merely 
a frightful caricature of the pure Buddhist 
doctrine. The soul, to which Gautama 
had denied an objective existence, was 
reintroduced as an element of belief. 
The souls of the future Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattwas, especially those of the 
Manjusri and the Avalokitesvara, were 
accorded divine veneration, becoming 
personifications of the mystical religious 
knowledge and of the spirit of the Budd- 
hist churches ; while almighty power was 
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MONUMENT OF AN ANCIENT KING 
This temple, on the hih of Takt-i-SuUman, near Srinagar, 
is believed by the Brahmans to have been erected by 
Jaloka, the son of Asoka, who reigned about 220 luc. 
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ty|)ified in a third divinity, Vajradhara. 
Thus the heaV'Cn of this Buddhist sect 
was provided with a trinity, and to this 
were attributed the most abhorrent 
characteristics of the lower gods ; and 
Shamanist customs and incantations, to- 
gether with bloody sacrifices, were intro- 
duced into the worship. This incorporation 
^ of Indian Dravidian ideas and 

; p P ? customs with l^uddhism is 

Belief^'''*" 

monk Asanga, who lived at 
Peshawar, in the Punjab, during the sixth 
century a.d. The resulting doctrine, 
called by the northern Buddhists the 
Great Chariot, to distinguish it from that 
which they contein})tuously termed the 
Little Chariot — the earlier Buddhism — 
together with the coiice|ition that the 
sj)irit of the Churches became incarnate 
in one tem])oreil head, eventually led to 
the develo])ment of Lamaism in the 
countries to the north of India. 

Next to the Asoka inscriptions the 
most important sources of information 
upon Indian Buddhism are the accounts 
of the Chinese Buddhists who made pil- 
grimages to the sacred shrines of their 
religion, especially the reports of Fa Hien 
(400-414) and of Hi lien Tsang (()2()-645). 
From Fa Hien we learn that in the whole 
of Nearer India the two doctrines, the 
Great Chariot, or Mahayana and the Little 
Chariot, or Hinayana, existed side i)y side, 
though at the same time the Brahman 
leaching counted numerous adherents. At 


the time of Hiuen Tsang, Kashmir was 
entirely given up to northern Buddhism, 
while the Little Chariot was predominant 
in Western and Southern India ; in the 
Ganges district Buddhism suffered gi'eatly 
from the competition ot Brahmanism. 
Hiuen Tsang was present at the Council of 
Kanauj, where the doctrines of the northern 
.sect were formulated. Buddha’s birth- 
place was at that time in ruins, but his 
religion was even then firmly established 
in those countries in which he had him- 
.self been personally active. In the rest 
of India the old doctrine was still highly 
fioiirishing, and only in Kalinga had it been 
driven back by the rise of Brahmanism 
throughout that district. 

Shortly after the pilgrimage of Hiuen 
Tsang serious misfortunes came u|K)n the 
Buddhists. These are most })robably to 
be explained by jx'rsecutions, which were 
at most purely local ; Indian Buddhism 
collajised more from internal weakness 
and diversity of growth than from the 
open hostility of other religions. Soon 
after the conclusion of the first millennium 
A.D. — about 1200— it had ceased to exist 
almost throughout India. The ])rinces of 
Kashmir and Orissa supjxntcd it for a 
time ; but about 1340 its last strongludd, 
Kashmir, also fell, and when the first 
Mohammedan kingdom of India was 
founded, nearly the whole population, with 
the exception of some few adherents in 
Bengal and Orissa, together with the 
Jains, acknowledged the gods of Hinduism. 


THE STORY OF LATER HINDUISM 


*^HOSE long-continued political disturb- 
^ ances which we have described ]n*oved 
unfavourable to the strengthening of reli- 
gious conviction. Among the Brahman.^- a 
period of deep metajdiysical speculation 
had been succeeded by a ]x*riod of repose, 
while the lowest gods and the rudest 
forms of worship had been gradually ac- 
cepted by the peojde at large. It was not 
until the eightli century that the reaction 
began. Tradition names Kumarila, who 
lived in the first half of that century, as at 
once the deadly enemy of the Buddhists 
and the teviver of the Brahman religion. 
But the first great reformer so -called was 
probably Sankara Acharya. He was born 
in the Deccan in 788, was chiefly active 
in Northern India, and died in the Hima- 
layas in 820. He revived the Vedanta phil- 
osophy and created the new popular Hindu 
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religion. The esoteric portion of his doc- 
trine acknowledges one' unique supreme 
god, tlie Brahma Para Brahma, the creator 
and governor of the world, who is to bo 
worshipped by mystical intros])ection ; 
the elements of religious thought extant 
in the people as a whole he united and 
inspired in the figure of Siva. The great 
apostle of the wor.shi]:) of 
Vishnu, on the other hand, was 
Ramanuja, who lived in the first 
Keiigions twelfth century. His 

doctrines were preached by Kabir (1380- 
1420) in Bengal, and Chaitanya (born 
1485) in Ori.ssa. From the time of those 
reformers onward, Siva and Vishnu have 
been the corner-stones in the system of 
Hindu worship. In the popular religion 
Brahma retires into the background. 
The fundamental element in the philo- 
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sophical conception of Vishnu is imma- 
nence, so that this kindly helping god 
becomes properly the god of incarnations, 
of Avatars. His being permeates all 
( things, and hence he may appear in most 
f different forms. Whenever gods or men are 
I reduced to the extremities of need, Vishnu 
brings them help in one or another of his 
manifestations. Legend num- 
A God of many of these incarnations, 

. in all twenty-two, but the 
Incarnations accepted number is 

ten. In the first three the god appears as the 
fish, the tortoise, the boar; in the fourth, 
as the male lion ; and in the later incarna- 
tions in human form, first as a dwarf ; after- 
ward, in the sixth, seventh, and eighth as 
Parasurama, as i^amatshandra, and as 
Krishna — that is, in forms taken from the 
heroic legemds of Indian antiquity. Of 
these incarnations ^ 

Krishna lias liecome 
the most pojnilar, the 
])eo])le recognising a 
national characteris- 
tic in the amusing 
tricks assigned to 
Krishna liy the 
legend. The represen- 
tation of Buddha as 
the ninth incarnation 
of Vishnu no doubt 
belongs to a })criod 
wlum an attempt was 
made to unite Bud- 
dhism with the Hindu 
religion. A later 
theory also considers 
Buddha under this incarnation as an agent 
who tempts the wicked to scorn the Wdas 
and the laws of caste in order to secure 
their evcmtual destruction, and so to free the 
world of them. Finally, the last incarna- 
tion of Vishnu belongs to the future ; at 
the end of the [irescnt age the god will 
a[)pear as Kalki and found a new kingdom 
of purity. 

In the conception of Siva, Brahman 
ideas of “ darkness ” mt'et the demon 
l)elicfs of the Dravidians. It is among the 
mountain tribes of the Himalaya that the 
figure of Siva, the “ mountain sj)irit,’' 
originates, boiTowed from Kiraata. a 
divinity given over to sensual jdeasures, 
drinking, and dancing, and followed by a 
train of lower sjnrits. The fundamental 
conception of the Dra vidian races of 
divinity as evil in nature is commingled 
with the Brahman ideas of darkness in the 



BRAHMA WITH HIS CONSORT SARASWAT 


In Indian mytholojpr, after a god was personified, he wa 
given a consort. Sar; 


person of Siva, the god of destruction: 
As Rudra he ])ersonifies the destructive 
forces of nature ; as Mahakala, the dis- 
solving power of time ; as Bahirava, he 
is the destroyer, or destruction as such ; 
and as Bhuteswara, adorned with a gar- 
land of snakes and deatlbs-hcads, he is the 
supreme deity of all the demons of the 
Dravidian belief. Thus Siva is rather a 
Dravidian Vishnu than an Aryan creation ; 
as, indeed, is manifested by the distribu- 
tion of their several worships, the devotees 
of Siva being more numerous in the south 
and those of Vishnu in the north. 

Thus in the northern districts of the 
Madras ]U*esidency the worshi])])ers of 
Vishnu prejHjuderate by a num])er vary- 
ing from ten to one to four to one ; while 
in the central districts of the presidency 
the number of adherents of eacli faith is 
almost equal. In the 
so u t h , t h e wo rsh i p pe rs 
oi Siva surj)ass those 
of Vishnu by a num- 
ber varying Irom four 
to one to sixty-seven 
to one. In the loftier 
cf)nce])tion of Siva, 
P>rahman thought 
becomes more promi- 
nent ; from death 
>})rings u},) fresh life, 
horn destruction the 
n(‘w^ and more beauti- 
lul is restijred. Thus 
the “destroyer” 
becomes a benelactor, 
Sada, vSi\’a, Sankara, 
Sambhu ; he j>ersonifies the reju'oduc- 
tive forces of Nature, and as such is 
worshipped under th(‘ name Mahadeva, 
the great god ; Isvara, the chief lord. 
No image is of more Irequent occurrence 
in India than his symbol. Yet more 
definitely Brahman is the idea of the power 
of the sacrifice and of asceticism, and in 
this connection Siva apjiears in the form 
of the “ (ireat P(mitent,” Mahayogin. Per- 
sonification has not extended 
® ® so far among the Hindu deities 

fk *' '* among those of Greece 

and Rome ; consequently, the 
Hindu ])antheon is not composed of 
one great family of grandparents, fathers 
mothers and children. Brahma and 
Vishnu had no son, and only two sons 
exist loosely connected with Siva — known 
as Subrahmanya, or Skanda, the god of 
w^ar, and Ganesa, the god of cunning 
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aswati is the goddess of learning. 
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female side of his existence plays 
a more important part, owing to 
the fact that the god himself 
occupies a position of greater ac- 
tivity, and has absorbed a larger 
jn'oportion ofDr avidian deities who 
were essentially feminine. Each of 
the chief forms, under which Siva 
a])pears, has been intensified by the 
addition ol a wife. 

To the narrow circle of the 
supreme gods is added a number of 
su})erior l)eings, partly drawn from 
prehistoric legend, such, tor in- 
stance, as the sa('red singers of the 
Vedas, the Rishis, the Pandu 
brothers of the Bhaiata battles, and 
others drawn from the numerous 
band of lower deities worshij)ped by 
individual tribes. 'I'he Hindu 
heaven is spacious enough to con- 
tain any deity of the smalU'st im- 
})ortance or mystery, and includes 
stones and inouii tains, rivers and 
tanks, wetnis and trees, ustdul and 
dangerous animals, s])irits of the 
deceas(‘d, individual demons, and 
every variety of atmospherical 
})h(Uiomeuon. 

d'he wide differences —in fact, the 
o])positions — which (diaracttadse the 
manifestations ol the divine ele- 
ment are rellected in the worshi}); 


ORIGINAL TYPE OF THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT lowest Ictish WOrshij) CxistS 

An ancient stone temple, built in imitation of the orijfinal type by Side With the VeiieiatlOll ()i 

of the Car of Juggernaut, which, in many different forms, (hc l)nrer aild higher l)()Wers ol 
has so long figured and .still figures in Hindu processions. i ^ i ^ ^ \ ^ 

^ heaven. Hinduism is jiarticularly 

and .success, who is invoked upon every distinguished from all monotheistic reh- 


nece.ssity of daily life, and whose dc- gion by the fact that its votaries do not 
formed, stumi)y with the elephant's constitute a Church, or, indeed, possess 

head is everywhere to be found. a universally accepted ( reed. A Hindu 

Consorts are assigned to all tiie more may worship Vhshnu or Siva in one 
important deities ; yet the conception of or other ot them' difterent torms, as also 


wifehood has in this case been over- 
shadowed by tlie personal attributes of 
the deity, might or power. According 
to Brahman ])hilosophy, as soon as a 
supreme being becomes personal, his 
attributes coalesce into male and female 
divi.sions, the latter of which, contrary 
to our conceptions, is the more operative 
of the two. In the case of the less active 
gods, Brahma and Vishnu, this opposi- 
tion is by no means so prominent. The 
consort of Brahma, Saraswati, is the 
goddess of learning and knowledge ; 
while Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is the 
godde.ss of supreme good and beauty. 
However, in the worship of Siva the 


(lanesa, or one of the many Saktis ; 
his choice de])ends entirely on the 
forms of prayer and incantation whicli 
he has received from his sj)iritual tutor 
and adviser, the (iuru. These forrnuhe 
vary in the case of individual gods, 
and any god can be transformed into 
the ])atron deity of the Hindu who 
bears upon his lorehead the sign of this 
special god. Under these circumstances 
common worship is impossible. Worship, 
like faith, is purely personal, and is com- 
I)osed of forrnuhe and spells of magic 
power, of purificatory rites and sacrifices 
which the worshij)per offers to the gods 
or induces his priest to offer for him. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE FEAST OF GANESA AT BENARES 
The image of Ganesa. the God of Success, who has the head of an elephant, may be seen in one of the vessels. 


Worship of this kind, tliercfore, demands 
no great sj)ace or building wliere the 
congregation may meet together before 
their god ; the sanctuary pro})er is never 
more than a small shrine ov an unim- 
portant chai)el with the symbol or image 
ot the god. The tem[)les, which have 
increiised to enormous size, esjMH'ially in 
Southern India, owe their dimensions to 
the addition of subordinate rooms such 
as pilgrim halls, side galleiies, or tanks 
sin rounded by steps. 

Divine worship is carried on under 
three main different forms. Vishnu, of 
all the suineme gods, is most like man 
in shape. Consequently, his statue is 
tended like a human being by priests 
specially ajipointed for tlie jiurpose. Tlie 
worship of his image may be com]xired 
to the playing of a small child with its 
doll, and the offerings made to him are 
those things which delight the Hindu 



heart — rice, coraco, ))astry, and flowers 
or decorations of jicarls and precious 
stones. Siva, on the other hand, the 
lofty and often terrible god, dwells at 
heights unattainable by humanity. It 
is exceptional lor his temple to contain 
a statue. Howcvim', worship is rendered 
everywhere to his symbol, the lingam, 
wTich is bathed in holy water, smeared 
with butter or covered with flowers. 
The worship of the third group of gods, 
Dravidian in origin, necessitates a bloody 
sacrifice. ( loats are slaughtered before the 
altars, and the images and temple floor 
ari' sjirinkled with the blood of the ani- 
mal. Poorer people offer a cock to these, 
or to other lower divinities. The human 
sacrifices prevalent at an earlier period 
are now jiractically abolished, though 
survivals in a milder form occur even at 
the ])resent day. 

To these forms of daily ^vo^ship, prayer 
and sacrifice, must be added the religious 
festivals which occur upon the days 
dedicated to numerous individual gods. 
Scarce a people or a religion can be found 
which celebrates so many pious festivals 
as the Hindus. Specially meritorious is 
a pilgrimage carried out under circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty to the 
source of some holy stream— such as t he 
Ganges or the Narbada— or to one of 
the great sanctuaries of Siva or Vishnu. 
As Brahmanism had already sowed the 
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seed which was to develop into Hinduism 
and its religion, so upon the social side 
the Brahman caste regulations provided 
a practical basis for organisation. The 
caste system has been promoted by many 
influences and checked by many others. 
Even Buddhism showed a tendency to 
equalise and level the sharp barriers 
^ , existing between the castes. 

lldcTsie ^ Moham- 

® medanism was introduced, its 

adherents declined to recognise 
caste, and many Hindu sects in imitation 
laid down the social equality of all men 
as a fundamental principle. 

On the other side influences existed 
which furthered the persistence and multi- 
plication of the castes. During antiquity 
the incorporation of members of foreign 
races must have produced subdivisions 
within the several castes ; newcomers 
would be regarded with some contempt 
by the older members, and differences of 
this nature grew in course of time to 
absolute division. Within tlie warrior 
caste this process was constantly re[)eated ; 
and in the same way deep schisms often 
arose within the Brahman caste, especially 
in the south. It was a common occurrence 
for a caste or some part of it to claim and 
acquire a higher position l)y means of 
falsified genealogies or other evidence, 
though without obtaining absolute recog- 
nition. Local separation of the members 
of one and the same caste naturally 
results in a multi])lication of castes. The 
divided parts mistrust one another, 
especially on the })oint of purity of descent, 
and ultimately the sense of their common 
unity is lost, and that which had been 
one caste becomes two. Caste divisions 
of this nature are especially common 
among nomadic shejiherd tribes or trading 
and agricultural castes, which are driven 
from time to time by outbreaks of famine 
to change their dwelling-place and to 
divide their forces ; divisions may also be 
brought about by war and the 
ncrease political boundaries, 

of Caste * ^ i/ 1 lx 

Divisioas ^ '^'ho lias arrived at 

high prosperity often attempts, 
and with success, to break away from his 
ca.ste brothers, and to assume the name 
and the special customs of a higher caste. 
Religious divisions are also a frequent 
^ ause of caste disruption. 

One of the commonest causes of caste 
increase is change of profession, which 
often results in a change of circumstances 
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or social conditions. Under European 
supremacy it is a phenomenon of daily 
occurrence that the Hindu who enters the 
service of a white man thinks himself 
better than his former caste brothers, 
and new castes of coachmen, water- 
bringers, grass-cutters are constantly aris- 
ing in this way. At the present time 
separation of profession is the main char- 
acteristic of the caste system, })rofession 
being inv^ariably hereditary. This custom 
tends to preserve the purity of ]>lood ; no 
one who belongs to one caste may marry 
with the member of another caste. Among 
the higher castes mere contact defiles, or 
the breath of a low-born man even at a 
considerable distance. Eating with a 
member of another caste is absolutely 
forbidden. Stern })rece])ts thus regulate 
individual behaviour. Castes have tlu'ir 
own })residenls and inspectors, aj)point 
])ecuniary fines or expulsion as punish- 
ment for grievous offences, and also 
watch over the welfare of the wliole, by 
maintaining the rate of wages and the 
hours ot labour, by organising strikes 
upon occasion, and by suj)})orting tlu^ 

. . ])oor and maintaining widows 
o^ion andor])hans. Almost eis great 

in Inau*”"- to national deviLij)- 

ment as caste influence has been 
the low position held by the woman. 
Among tlie Aryans and also among the 
lower native tribes the woman was 
resjierted and honoured. During the e])ic 
period she was the central jioint ot interest 
in the brilJiant tournaments of tlie 
Kshatriya, and was the equal companion 
of man for the })oets of the succeeding 
age, whereas now she is hut a miserahh* 
creature, an oj)])ress(.*d and hard- worked 
slav(*. 

Here, too, Brahman influence is to be 
traced in the repression of the woman. 
The Brahmans considered that the safest 
means of securing racial purity, the 
fundamental precejit of their social organi- 
sation, was to limit the freedom of the 
woman to the closest })ossible regulations. 
The only task left to her was to present 
her husband with descendants of pure 
blood, and to this task ev^erything that 
may raise the esteem in which woman is 
held w'as ruthlessly sacrificed. Contempt 
and stern compulsion accompany her 
from birth to death. Should a son bt; 
horn to a Hindu the festival conch-shell 
is blown, and the friends bring congratula- 
tions and cheerful offerings ; but when 
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the child is a girl, the father looks upon 
the ground in embarrassment, while his 
friends offer him condolences instead of 
congratulations. Special festivals are 
arranged only in honour of boys and never 
of girls. ^After the birth of a son the 
mother remains unclean for three weeks, 
but for four weeks after the birth of a 
daughter. The boy is instructed by his 
spiritual tutor in accordance with his 
father’s position ; the girl receives no 
instruction at all. Wliatever she learns 
she learns from her mother, who knows 
nothing more than a few texts and prayers 
for the possession of a faithful husband, 
and a few curses against ])olygamy and 
infidelity. 

At the age of seven to nine years old the 

girl is married to a boy ot from twelve 

to fourteen years of age, or e^vn to an 

old widower, without any attern])t being 

made to consult her inclination ; olten 

she meets her husband at the ceremony for 

the first time. After the ceremony is 

concluded she remains for the inomc'nt in 

her parents’ house, to be tran^ferred to 

her husband upon the first signs of puberty. 

„ Mothers ol thirteen and lour- 

Practice , . , 

years ot age are by no 

« . means exceptional m India. 

Marriage unfavourable an in{]ueiu;e 

must be exercised by early marriages of this 
kind uj)()n the physical and intellectual wel- 
fare of the nation is sufficiently obvious. 
I 'pon her marriage a girl begins a iniserabk* 
life of slavery within the })rison of the 
woman’s apartments ; she must cover 
her lace before every male member ot the 
family, she may not speak to her husband 
lor days together, she may not call him 
by name or eat with him : lier existence 
is ])assed in deadly monotony. Before 
the j)eriod ot the English supremacy the 
woman’s ideal was to be cremated with 
her dead husband. These suttees are now 
a thing of the past, but the lot of the 
widow is almost worse than death by fire. 
The death of her husband is ascribed to 
her ill deeds committed in a former state 
of existence, and her remaining days are 
weighted down by hatred, severe penance, 
mortification, and the burden of the 
heaviest tasks. 

Such is the lot of woman in those strata 
of society which profess to fulfil the 
ideal of Hindu existence. In reality, these 
severities are often tempered by mild- 
ness and affection. Among the poorer 
Hindus of the lower castes the wife is 


obliged to share the task of procuring 
sustenance for the family, and thus rises 
to be the equal of the man, and gains 
self-respect by the consciousness of being 
of some use in the world, though at the 
same time even in this class of society the 
wife is considered an inferior being. 

In the subordination of civil society as 
« arranged by thm^^ctves, the 

Brahmans retained learning 
, and science as their preroga- 

^ tive, and were themselves under 

the sj^ecial ])rotection of the goddess of 
learning, Saraswati, the chief wife of 
Brahma. 

The Brahmans havT left their special 
mark u])on the whole religious, scientific, 
and artistic literature of India by the 
creation of a learned language, Sanscrit. 
The earliest hymns of the Vedas, dating 
])erha])s from the third millennium B.c., 
are written in an ancient but highly- 
(lev(T)ped language ; from this the popular 
tongue gradually di\x‘rged as in course of 
time it was broken into different dialects. 
Th(‘ priests considered it of high im])ort- 
ance that th(‘ language in which they 
spok(‘ to the gods should be higher and 
mon* pert(‘ct than the vulgar tongue. 
As they gradually rose al)ove the common 
pe()])le to })ower and influence they trans- 
formed the language of religious thought 
and worshi]') by a strictly logical and 
scientific ])roccdurc into the Samskrita, 
the “ j)erfect language,” as distinguished 
Ironi the vulgar tongue or “ original ” 
language, the Prakrita. They can pride 
themselves ution including in their number 
lilt' greatt'st grammarian oi all time, 
Paiiiiii, who flourished apjmrently about 
the middle ot the fourth century B.c. 
The contrast between the esoteric lore of 
the Brahmans and the more ])opiilar 
teat'll ing ot Buddha is expressed in the 
fact that Buddha and his disci]des 
j)reachecl to the people in their own tongue 
in every country which they visited. It 
was not until Buddhaghosha 
(410-430) had transcribed the 
f*i*4?*** commentaries of the great Bud- 
^ ^ ^ dhist Mahinda into the sacred 

books that this language, the Pali, became 
tlio sacred tongue of southern Buddhism. 
Brahman influence is also apparent in the 
formation of the southern branch in so 
far as this latter cho.se Sanscrit and not 
Pali for the purposes of religious writing. 

The most important part of Brahman 
literature is concerned with religious 
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3 uestions. The Vedas are the loun- 
ation of all later religious and philo- 
sophical developments. Of the four 
collections of the Vedas, the Rig Veda 
belongs to a remote period of antiquity, 
parts of it undoubtedly dating from the 
third millennium b.c., while two later 
collections, the Sam a a. id Yajur Vedas, 
- belong to the period when the 

acre ritual had been formulated. The 


Hymns of collections of hymns 

Hinduism 

had to repeat during the performance of 
sacrifice. There were three orders of 
priests, and each of the three collections 
which we have mentioned was for the use 
of a particular order. To the Hohis, or 
highest of the three orders, bekinged the 
Rig Veda, which they were recjuired to 
recite in a loud voice. Next to them 
< ame the I'dgahi priest> : they used the 
Sama Vedas, which they sang in chorus. 
The Yajur Vedas were for the use of the 
Adhwaryu priests, who were allowed only 
to mutter in a low voice*. The fourth 
Veda, the Athar, contains magical formula* 
against sickness and the attacks of 
enemies, together with extracts from the 
Rig Veda. The Brahmanas also l)e‘long 
to pre-Buddhist limes ; these ai<‘ prose 
cornpositions containing a substratum of 
historical truth interwoven with legendary 
narratives, and consist primarily of a 
description of the ritual employed in the 
great sacrifice's as j)erformed by the 
different priests. The L;j)anishads are 
works of a different character, and contain 
the results of Brahman j)hildsophical 
speculation, together with religious and 
philosophical teaching ujion the nature of 
the w«rld arid the world -soul from a rnono- 
thei.stic point of view. They are marked 
by a profundity of speculation and rich- 
ness of thought which are evidence of the 
serious prosecution of the truth for its 
own sake. Wholly different are t he T antras, 
Hindu which belong to a much later 

? period ; thc*se are a collection 

Lfterature mystical religious jirecepts, 
prayers, and magic formula^ for 
the service of Siva in his more esoteric 
character and female personification. 

Though these writings were coirqxxsed at 
a later date than those })reviously men- 
tioned, they are none the less considerably 
older than the extant version of the 
eighteen Puranas, with their eighteen 
appendices, amounting in all to about 
400,000 double lines, and dealing with 


Hindu 

Religious 

Literature 


the legends of Vishnu. These were 
also included by the Brahmans among 
the “Scriptures of Antiquity/' though 
their age cannot certainly be deter- 
mined. In their present form they are 
a later edition, but their fundamental 
elements exist in part in the Maha- 
bharata. 

Together with religious writings the 
Sanscrit literature includes all other 
departments of Brahman thought. The 
historical is their weakest side. In this 
respect the Brahmans are in strong con- 
trast to the Mohammedans, who wen* 
ever ready to write the histories of their 
age and their rulers ; and also to tlu* 
Buddhists, in whose chronicles all impor- 
tant events affecting the monasteries wen* 
transmitted to later generations. Thes«‘ 
chronicles have entirely disa))peared in 
the general ruin of Buddhist monasteries 
in India ; in Kaslimir alone, when* 
Buddhism maintained its ground to a latt* 
date, the historical sense has not entirely 
v’anished with the monasteries. Tlu* 


book oi the kings there written, the 
Rajatarangini, carries on the history of 
this district into the }H)st-Bu(ldhist })eriod. 


Poverty iu 
Historical 
Literature 


In Ceylon, where Buddhism 
remains the dominant religion, 
the chronicles have been con- 
tinued from the earli(‘st period 


to the dissolution of the Singliah'st.* king- 


dom and the British occii})ation. 

Brahman thought was imecjual to tla* 
tiisk of scientific investigation into natural 
causes; in this department incjuiry wa . 
checked by the conception of a divine 
element, which penetrated the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and was even immanent 


in the stone. At the same time the dut)' 
of sacrifice gave them a certain knowledgt* 
of the parts of the body and their surgical 
treatment ; indeed, this was a good school 
for em])irical surgery, in which native 
practitioners acquired a high decree ol 
skill. Even such difficult operations as 
tho.se for cataract, stone, reconstruction of 


the nose, removal of the fcetiis, were 
successfully and skilfuly j)erforme(l ; and 
the medical treatises of the Brahmans make 
mention of no less than 127 different 
surgical instruments. At a later date, 
when the Arabs became acquainted with 
Indian surgery they gave full recognition 
to their superior knowledge. The treat- ‘ 
ment of internal disease rested upon purely 
empirical methods ; a large collection of 
specific remedies existed, and the chemists 




THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE 
Hindu architecture became monumental after stone had been introduced as a material by Greek influence. It found 
its highest expression in religious buildings. In the earliest period, temples were hewn out of the living rock and 
left open. Then came an era of primitive shrines, such ns the smaller picture on the right The later aaes rose 
to an oppressive wealth of decoration of which the pyramid tower at the top of the page Is typical The temples grew 
to immense sise, tower being added to tower, while courts and ablution tanks were added for the use of worshippers. 
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employed in the preparation of medicines 
had acquired scientific knowledge of a 
number of important chemical bodies. 

Astronomy was a science in closest con- 
nection with the priestly calling ; indeed, 
the primeval religion of the Aryans had 
consisted in prayers to those powers which 
were manifested in heavenly phenomena, 
. in the movements of the sun. 

Astronomy planets, and the fixed stars. 

Inain'' ^ Thus even in the earlier Vedas 
the solar year is calculated with 
a high degree of accuracy, the year con- 
sisting of twelve months of thirty days, 
an intercalary month being added to 
every fifth year. Religious sacrifices and 
festivals were also performed on dates 
previously fixed l)y means ol astronomical 
calculation. Still, in the period of Alex- 
ander the Great astronomy as an (‘xact 
science was at a com])aratively low level, 
and much help was giv’en by foreigners 
who had made further advances in thest‘ 
studies. Tow'ards the middle of the first 
century a.d., how^ever. the science made 
a great advance, though it relapsed during 
the period of the formation ot the gi'eat 
Mohammedan states. Only l)y individual 
princes-— for example, those of jaijnir — 
has astronomy been studied in modern 
times with any degree ol interest. Side by 
side wdth this science stands that ol mathe- 
matics, for which the Brahmans showa'd 
high capacity. They developed independ- 
ently the decimal system of notation, and 
the Arabs undoubtedly learnt very much 
from the mathematical studies of the 
Brahmans. The study ot algebra reached 
its highest }JOint in the person of Aryabhata 
— born in 476 A.D. 

The sacred hymns of the Indians are 
admirable compositions ; of no les> irn- 
fX)rtance are the epic ])oems com|)Os(‘d 
under Brahman influence, the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana. Epic materials have also 
been incorporated with the Brahmanas. 

The development of the fable 


The Early 


with characters from the animal 


• VYlLil V- J 10.1 VllVO II If iiOi 

r I 7 - * world by the Indians is well 

^ ^ knowm. One of the earliest col- 

lections of this nature, the Panchatantra, 
probably goes back to the second century 
B.C., and is, at any rate, earlier than the 
sixth century b.c., when it was translated 
into Persian ; in another form this collec- 
tion enjoys greater popularity as the Hito- 
padesa. The Indian fable has made its 
way over the whole world, and ^Esop's 
fables, together with the story of Reynard 


the Fox, are but an echo of Indian poetry. 
Of dramatic works the Indians have 
about sixty pieces of ancient date, al- 
most all of which are comedies rather 
than tragedies. 

Painting and scul])ture hardly rose 
above the level of decorative art ; the 
breath of pure beauty observable in 
the representations of Buddha is due 
to Cireek influence. Both arts were 
subordinated to architecture, and are 
characterised by the fantastical conjunc- 
tion of human and animal forms, the multi- 
plication of individual members of the 
i>ody, by exaggeration of movement, a 
total lack of proportion, the desire to fill 
up space, and an ignorance of the law\s of 
}>erspective. 

Architecture ])r()diiced more successful 
results and became monumental after 
stone* had ])een introduced as a inattTial 
by (ireek influeme. For more than a 
thousand years this art w’as confined to the 


erection ol r(‘ligions buildings ; j)alaces ot 
any size or sphmdour do not ap})ear until 
the ris(‘ ot tlu‘ .Mohammedan kingdoms. 
Hinduism in ic'ligion and worslii}) has left 


Religion 
and Indian 
Architecture 


its stamp n])on architectural 
style : there being no congre- 
gations, the sanctuary })roper 
IS but a narrow sj)ace to con- 


tain the statiu* or the symbol of the god. 


Ihit ro\ind about the sanctuary, lor the 


('onveniiuice ol the ])ilgrims who arrived to 
make their offerings and to ])erform their 
pious VOW'S, were (‘lected long corridors, 
great pillared halls, and large tanks 
ap})roached by flights of stej)s for ab- 
lution. 


In this way tem))les w'hich enjoyed a 
high reputation and were visited by tens of 
thousands of pilgrims during the year often 
grew' to enormous size. Especially is this 
true of the Dra vidian temples, w'hich ar(‘ 
distinguished by their size and massiveness 
and by their towered gates w'ith richly 
adorned pyramidal roofs rising in terraces. 
The buildings of the Chalukya kingdom are 
characterised by delicacy of decoration, 
and those of the Jains by an oppressive 
wealth of ornament. To the earliei 
Buddhist period belong the huge temples, 
hewn out of the natural rock and left open^ 
of Karli, Adjanta, Ellora, and other places! 
Noticeable in Buddhist architecture are 
the numerous buildings containing relics 
of enormous size, which are especially 
common in Ceylon. The famous mosqut^ 
belong to the later Mohammedan period. 




THE AOHAAAEDAN SUPREAACY 

IN INDIA 


fHE DYNASTIES BEFORE THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


H istorians art* acrusUimed to dOail 
the events of the Mohammedan 
))eriodof India aeeording to 1h(‘ siicc(‘ssion 
of dynasties. 'Hiis lon^^ period, ho\v(‘ver, 
iij)on a more eareful examination of its 
content, falls into two main divisions 
which (‘nd and hej^dn respc'Ctively with the 
year 152^). hhe first of thes(» periods is 
('haraclerised by continual ferment and 
confusion. Hindus and iMoliammedans 
are in a state of unint(‘rru}Ued and fieia'e 
stnif^^f;le, kiiif^doms an* lounded and o\’er- 
thrown, dynasties rise and fall. During 
the second period, howc'ver. a 
_ y greater stabililv prevails ; the 

„ . oiu)osition between the two 

Religions ' ‘ , in r 

j)copI('s gradually disappeais, 

and for more than thre<‘ hundred years 
India is dominated by se\ enteen monan hs 
of one and the same dynasty, that of the 
Moguls in unbroken succession. 

During the first jieriod the sLijiremacy 
[Kissed through the hands of these dynas- 
ties : 

Dynnsly YcaiNia Kritjii 

House* of Ghazni .. .. kku iiS(> 

House o1 Gluu' i iSt) ijoO 

riu* Slave Dynasty .. .. 1 .’iH) - 1 2()0 

House of Klnpi i jqo - i i 

House ol Tu^hlaK .. .. 13JI-141J 

Seiads 1410-14;! 

Bdlilul Lodln ' i4;i-i5JO 

The first of these dynasties was confined 
to the Punjab ; that of the (ihors extended 
the Mohammedan siij^remacy over the 
whole lowland district of Northern India ; 
the Slave rulers advanced to the Vindh3^a 
Mountains, and the second of the Khilji 
rulers governed the whole of India almost 
to the southern point. The Mohammedan 
power in India then reached its first 
period of greatest prosperity. Then began 
the downfall ; the Tughlak rulers lost the 


Deccan and Bengal, and under the two 
last dynasties the frontiers of the kingdom 
often extended hut a few miles beyond 
the walls of the ca[)ital at Delhi. 

This period of five hundred years was 
a time of severe oj^pression for the 
Hindus, a time of cruel murder and bitter 
struggle. As the lightning flash announces 
th(' oncoming storm, so also a warning 
movement pr(*ceded that convulsion which 
hurst upon the unhapi)y land, the impulse 
to which was given by India herself. 
In the year 079 Jai])al, the Prince 

ol Lahore, in the Punjab, considered that 
the growing })ower ol liis western neigh- 
bour, Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin, lord of 
(Hiazni, threateni'd danger to himself. He 
sought to reduce this prince by means of 
an inclusion into Afghanistan ; this efforl 
resulted in a friendly settlement. When, 
however. Jaipal, sup})orled by the princes 
of Delhi, Ajmir, and Kanauj, resumed the 
offensive in ()(S8 he was utterly defeated at 
Lamgaii. Turco-Afghan hordes marched 
through his country murdering and plun- 
dering ; Sabuktegin established himself 
at the confluence of the Kabul and the 
Indus, and thus got posse,ssion of the 
obvious base for an invasion of 

A tintt succeeded by 

Ismail, who, however, 
*** was dethroned in 998 by his 
brother, the famous Mahmud of Ghazni. • 

Mahmud (998-1030), also known as Bhut 
Shikan, or the Iconoclast, was the most 
im})ortant ruler of the Ghazni dynasty. 
From his Tartar father he had inherited 
tenacity and military prowess, while his 
mother, a Persian woman, had given him 
a feeling for higher civilisation. He was 
a clever, energetic, and enterprising man, 
and also a zealous patron of science and 
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art. Mogmficent mosques and palaces 
arose within his capital ; famous poets 
and scholars were the adornment of his 
brilliant court — among themFirdusi, the 
chronologist el-Beruni and the universal 
historian Abu Ali el-Hussein, known as 
ibn-Sina or Avicenna. He founded and 
richly endowed a university in Ghazni ; 

education was also supported 
® ° y* by a museum of natural history. 

and'lcW' foundations were 

created by him to provide for 
men of high intellectual gifts. Although 
military operations almost constantly kejH 
him away from his country, no internal 
disturbance took place during the thirty- 
three years of his reign. 

As a matter of fact. Mahmud had no 
comprehensive political insight. His Indian 
operations were by no means undertaken 
with the object of conquering the 
magnificent country and furthering the 
development of its material resources, but 
were mere raids and forays forthe purj)ose 
of capturing gold, jewels, and slaves. The 
Mohammedan world is inclined to con- 


neighbours. Then he turned his face to 
India. In the year looi Jaipal was 
defeated for the second time and ended 
his life upon the funeral pyre, the Western 
Punjab, with Lahore, falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. This, Mahmud’s first 
Indian campaign, was succeeded by sixteen 
furious raids upon Kashmir, Multan, the 
('ranges, and even the southern point of 
the peninsula of (iujerat ; especially rich 
was the booty gained by the plunder of 
the tem[)lesof Nagarcot. Tanesar, Somnath 
and Mattra; yet the boundaries of the 
(ihazni kingdom extended no further 
than the Western Punjab. Its extension 
upon the we>t and north was far greater, 
for Mahmud lound time in the intervals of 
these campaigns to con(]uer the countries 
ol (ihor, or West Afghanistan, 
Plunder Persia. When 

from t e the 

fines ^ixty-three lie left a 

powerful kingdom behind him. His 
fourteen successors, howe\ er, were unable 
to ])r(‘serv(‘ it unimpaired ; the quarrels 
of invtenders to the throne, internal 


sider Mahmud of ('rliazni one of the 
greatest rulers of all time, and his co- 
religionists and contemporaries regard his 
military achievements as unequalled by 
those of any niler ; 
but this belief is 
founded not so much 
u|X)n his military 
a c h i e e m e n t s as 
upon the religious 
fanaticism which 
overthrew the idols 
of hostile })eo])les 
and destroyed the 
temples of the un- 
believers. In this 
rcsjiect also they 
overestimate their 
hero and his inten- 
tions ; the devasta- 
tion of the Indian 
temples was under- 
taken by Mcihmud 
chiefly with the 
object of plundering 
the enormous trea- 
sures which had been 
gathered there in the 
course of centuries. 

The first years of gate looted by 
the new raler were o„« of the hmon. »nd. 
occupied bv Strug- temple at Somnath which 
uhaanl In 1024, but v 
gles with his smaller from Afghanistan to D< 

I2T6 


revolts, and the attacks of enemies u[)on 
the west and north (the Seljuks) resulted 
in eventual disrujition. In 1150 Ghazni 


into the 



GATE LOOTED BY MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 

One of the famous sandalwood gates of the Hindu 
temple at Somnath which were carried off by Mahmud 
of Gbaani in 1024, but which, in 1842, were brought 
from Afghanistan to Delhi by Lord Eilenborough 


> of the ]>rinccs of 
(ihor; its numerous 
and magnificent 
buildings w e 
utterly cU^vastaled, 
and only the tombs 
of Mahmud and of 
two other ))rinres 
remained intact. The 
last two members of 
the (ihazni house, 
Moizz ed - dowlel 
Khusru Shah, 1152-- 
iif)o, and Khusru 
Malik, iibo - ii8b, 
maintained an un- 
certain sovereignty 
in Lahore until this 
last remnant of the 
o n c e y) o w e r f u 1 
(ihazni kingdom was 
swept away by the 
})rinces of (ihor. 

Since the date of 
its .subjugation by 
Mahmud (loio), 
Western Afghanistan 
had played a sub 
ordinate part ; but in 
1 1 (>3, when Ghiyas 


IN 


ANCIENT CITY 0 


The old city of Lahore was the capital of the Western Punjab. The period of its highest splendour was in the 
reign of Akbar, about the end of the sixteenth century. Its carpets, its silks and wppllen fabrics, have long been noted. 


ed-din Mohammed ibn*Sam ascended the Mahmud of Cihazni, and massacred the 
throne, the power of Ghor rapidly increased, inhabitants or sold them into slavery. 
The new ruler appointed his brother, Moizz He then advanced ii})on Delhi. This 
cd-din Ghori, as co-regent, an unusual town, after its capture by his field-marsh il, 
proceeding in a Mohammedan state, and Kulb ed-din, in 1193, I'cmained hencefor- 
iipon the death of Ghiyas (December loth, ward the chief centre of the Mohammedan 
1203), the regent became sole ruler. power in Hindustan. In 1194 Moizz ed- 

In 1186 the Ghaznavid monarch, din defeated the prince Jei Chendra, of 
Khusru Malik, was attacked, conquered, _ Benares and Kanauj, thus ex- 

imprisoned, and ultimately murdered w , tending his frontiers to the 

along with his sons in 1192. With their bordersofBehar. In the follow- 

death, the dynasty of the Ghazni }>rinces ing years he was occupied 

became extinct, and the Western Piinjah, with his brother in Merv, Kharizm, and 
with its capital of Lahore, was added to Herat, until the death of the latter left 
the kingdom of Moizz ed-din. The ac- him the sole ruler of the great kingdom, 
(juisition of these territories advanced In the meantime, Kutb ed-din and the 
the boundaries of Ghor to the immediate second in command, the Khilji chieftain, 
neighbourhood of the Rajput states ; Mohammed ibn-Bachtyar, had subdued 
in particular, the kingdom reached the Behar {ii()4) and Upper Bengal (1195), 
frontiers of Ajmir, which was governed by Gwalior (1196), Gujerat and Oudh. The 
Pithora Rai. This state became the dynasty of Ghor then attained the 
object of the next operations of Moizz zenith of its power. A defeat suffered 
ed-din. A battle was fought at Thanes- by Moizz ed-din in the course of an under- 
vara within the narrow space between the taking against Kharizm in 1204 broke 
Ex ftn&io f mountains, and up the western part of the empire as far 

Mohlmmcdrn streams of the as the Punjab. The sultan, indeed, 

Power Sarasvati and the Jumna succeeded in suppressing the revolts of his 
Tarain, in which the Afghan governors in those provinces ; but he 
cavalry was utterly defeated by the Indian himself fell a victim on the Indus in 1236 
warrior castes (1191). In the next year, to the dagger of an assassin, 
however, Moizz ed-din conquered Ajmir Moizz ed-din Ghori left no male descen- 
and the Hindu states attached to that dants, and had made no arrangements 
kingdom. Pithora Rai was captured in for the succession, the immediate conse- 
flight and slain. Shortly afterward Ajmir quence being great disorder. One of his 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who nephews, Ghiyas ed-din Mahmud, was, 
displ|^yed , even greater cruelty than indeed, set up as heir to the throne, but 
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four 01 his governors in the chief provinces 
made themselves practically independent. 
In India the experienced general and 
governor, Kutb ed-din Ibak, immediately 
grasped the reins of government (June 
26th), while civil war continued for nine 
years (1206-1215) in the other provinces 
of the empire, until their incorporation 
A SI Kharizm. When Kutb 

. declared himself independent, 

who became tt- 1 i 

Hindustan — in its narrower 

^ sense, the district watered by 

the Ganges and j iimna— which had hitherto 
been merely a jirovince of the kingdoms 
of Ghazni and Ghor, became indeiiendent 
also. The new ruler had originally been 
a Turkish slave of Moizz ed-din. From 
a subordinate position he had gradually 
risen to become commander-in-chief and 
governor, a career that was typical of 
the rise of many rulers in succeeding 
times. Though many of these ascended 
the throne by hereditary right, yet the 
whole of this line of rulers has received 
the common name of the Sla\'e Dynasty 
(1206-1290). 

Kutb had enjoyed his ]»owcr tor only 
four years when an accident at })olo 
caused his death at Lahore in T2Io. His 
character has been thus well described 
by a Mohammedan historian : “ The 

kingdom was full of the honourable and 
cleansed from the rebellious : his benevo- 
lence w^as as unceasing as his bloodshed.” 
His religious zeal is evidenced at the present 
day by the splendid mosques and the 
proud minaret in Old Delhi, which still 
bears his name, Kutub Minar. His son, 
Aram .Shah, was a weak-minded prince, 
and in the very year M his accession 
(1210) was defeated and apparently mur- 
dered by the revolted Shams ed-din 
Altamsh, who also had been a Turkish 
slave, and had found favour with Kutb, 
wTo had given him his daughter, Malikah 
Jihan, in marriage, and entrusted him w'ith 
the governorshij) of Budaun. Altamsh 

A Period immediately get the 

f R ” If whole country into his pow’er ; 
bnd War ^ brother-in-law of Kutb had 

made himself independent in 
Sindh, Multan, Bhakor, and' Sivistan. 
The Punjab also revolted from him, and 
in Behar and Bengal in 1219 the governor, 
Hasan ed-din, of the family of the Khilji, 
laid claim to the territory. Before Altamsh 
was able to turn upon him, the invading 
armies of Genghis Khan burst upon Western 
Hindustan. 
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This conqueror had utterly devastated 
the kingdom of Kharizm, and wdien the 
fugitive monarch, Jelal ed-din Mank- 
burni, sought shelter in the Punjab, he 
was pursued by (lenghis Khan, who 
devastated the provinces of Multan, La- 
hore, Peshawar and Malikpur (1221- 
1222). The fugitive prince of Kharizm 
had begged Altamsh for assistance ; the 
latter, however, w^as careful not to irritate 
the Mongol bands, and remained inactive 
in Delhi until at length the thunder 
clouds rolled away as rapidly as they had 
come. Thereupon Altamsh subjugated 
Bengal and Behar in 1225. In 1228 he 
got the I^nnjab and Sindh into his ])ower, 
and also snl)dued the kingdom ot Malwa 
in the south after a long struggle (1226- 


Records 
of the Sliive 
Dynasty 


I2J2). 'I'hose Hindu states which had 
not a}>peared against him in oj)en hostility 
w'ere treated mildly and made dej)endent 
U[)on the kingdom under certain conditions. 
On the deatli of Altamsh (1236), his king- 
dom (‘xtended from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, and from the Himalaya 
to the Vindhya Mountains. His govern- 
ment w'as well organised, a sjiirit of vigor- 
ous intellectualism prevailed 
in his court, and the ruins ol 
Ka Pithira, or Old Delhi, are 
evidt'uce not only of the 

w(‘alth, but also of tlu^ artistic taste 
of this liighly-gifti'd monarch. A time 

oi disturbance follow^ed. In the next 

ele\Tn years no less than five descen- 
dants of Altamsh sat uj)on the throru* 
ot Delhi. All the Slave ])rinces wxTe 
threatened by danger on thia-e sides — from 
the Hindus, wiio were the more reluctant 
to submit to a foreign yoke in ])roj)ortion 
to the pressure laid upon them l)y the 
fanatical Mohammedans ; from the 

generals and governors who wa^re attracted 
by the success which had attended the 
rise of the first Slave princes ; and 
from the Mongols, wdiose devastating 
campaigns were continually and rapidly 
repeated after the first advance of Genghis 
Khan. 

The immediate successor of Altamsh was 
his second son, Feroz Shah Rukn ed-din, 
whose government (1236) came to an end 
after seven months in a palace revolution. 
His place was taken by his sister, Raziyah 
Begum, a woman admirably fitted for 
supreme power, and the only Mohammedan 
queen who reigned upon the throne of 
Hindustan ( 1 23()-i239), Her powerful and 
masculine intellect, her strength and sense 
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of justice, her spirit and courage, enabled 
lier to fulfil the heavy responsibilities of her 
])osition ; and she did not shrink from 
riding into battle upon her war elephant in 
male clothing. However, as says the his- 
torian, Mohammed Kasim Hindushah 
Firishtah (about iboo), her only fault 
was that she was a woman. Her love for 
an Abyssinian slave made her unpopular 
among the people, and a series of revolts 
began, which ended in her downfall. The 
country was further disturbed both by 
internal dissensions and by Mongol inva- 
sions during the short reigns of the two 
following rulers (Bahrain Shah and Mastud, 


A Mongol 
Embassy 
at Delhi 


I240-124()). 

Protection from these dangers was 
not forthcoming until the reign of the 
serious and uj^right Xasir ed-din Mahmud 
Shah (T246~i2b()), thesixth son of Altamsh, 
who left alnio'^t the entire business 
of government to his brother-in-law and 
father-in-law, the (irand Vizir or Wazir, 
(ihiyas ed-din Balban. Tlu' Mongols were 
defeated in 1247. They had meanwhile 
overthrown the Abbassid kingdom of 
Bagdad. Hulagu confined his j^ower to 
Persia, and exj)ressed his 
Iriendly intentions by sending 
an embassy to the court of 
Delhi. The spirit of those 
times and the character ot the all-})owerful 
wazir can be inferr(‘d from the fact that on 
the entrance of that embassy the city 
gate of Delhi was decorated with the 
corjrses of Hindu rebels. Of these there 
was ind(*ed no lack. Hardly had a revolt 
been sup})ressed in one quarter when new 
disturbances broke out elsewhere, and it 
became necessary to crush the Hindus with 
measures of the sternest repression in the 
Jumna Doab, in Bandelkand, in Mewar, 
Malwa, Utsh, Karrak, and Manikjnir suc- 
cessively. 

On February i8th, I2(>6, Mahmud 
died, and was succeeded by the wazir 
(ihiyas ed-din Balban, who had j')reviousIy 
been the virtual ruler of the empire. He, 
too, had begun his career as a Turcoman 
slave. He inflicted severe punishment 
upon the bands of rebels in the north-east 
and upon the Hindus of Mewat, Behar, and 
Bengal, and is said to have slaughtered 
100,000 men during his conquest of the 
Rajputs of Mewar. Among military opera- 
tions against foreign enemic-;, we must 
mention an incursion of the Mongols into 
the Punjab. They were defeated in two 
battles by the sultan’s son, Mohammed 


Khan, who was, however, himself slain. 
Balban was especially distinguished for his 
fanaticism ; and if Delhi under his rule 
gained a reputation as a centre of art and 
science, this is due not so much to the ruler 
as to the disturbances of the period, when 
every intellectually gifted man fled to the 
place of greatest security. The capital thus 
. p became a refuge for numbers 

of Science deposed })rinces and high 
and Art dignitaries, and for a long time 
streets and squares were named 
after countries from which those rulers had 
been expelled. Balban died at the age of 
eighty in 1287. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, a 
youth of eighteen, w^ho had inherited his 
father’s sternness and cruelty without his 
strength. He plunged into a life of dis- 
sipation and soon became a tool in the 
hands of his wazir. Nizam ed-din. In 
I2q() he regained his freedom of action 
by poisoning the wazir. but shortly after- 
ward was himself murdered in his palace 
by the new wazir, Jelal ed-din. 

Even under the rule of Balban a 
transformat on had been taking place. 
This monarch had abandoned the guiding 
jirinciple of his })redecessors of placing 
upstarts from among the slaves in the 
most im})ortant offices, and had given 
them to men of distinguished families 
of Afghan or Turco-Tartar origin. Of 
these families one of the most important 
had long been that of the Khilji, which 
had been settled partly in the district at 
the sources of the Amu Daria during the 
tenth century, while other branches had 
advanced to Afghanistan. There, while 
retaining their Turkish dialect, they had 
embraced Mohammedanism, and gradually 
adopted the Turkish civilisation. 

Their tribal chieftain, Jelal ed-din 
Khilji, was seventy years of age when the 
above-mentioned palace revolution gave 
him the supreme power in Delhi in the year 
1290. His dynastic title was Feroz Shah 
II. To secure his position he put 

D c^r*' Kobad, by name Gayomarth. 

In other respects, however, 
he was a man of mild character, well 
disposed to all men, moderate to weakne.ss, 
even against his foes, a friend to the 
learned classes and the priests. He was 
soon forced to turn his attention to the 
Mongols. These he successfully overthrew 
in person in the Punjab (1292), while his 
nephew, Ala ed-din Mohammed, whom he 
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had appointed governor of the Doab, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, sup- 
pressed a revolt in Bundelkand and Malwa 
(1293). Ala ed-din then advanced, on his 
own responsibility, in 1294, with 6,000 
horse, upon a mad raid through the path- 
less mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
Mountains, 700 miles southward. On the 
k way he plundered the temple of 

Treachery s^j^nath. But the greatest 

booty he found in the wcll- 

• watched fortress of Devagiri, 

which he captured by treachery. Before 
the southern i)rinces were able to collect 
their troops, he had returned to his own 
province by another road. Under the 
pretext of asking pardon from his uncle 
for his independent action, he enticed 
the aged Feroz Shah into his own pro- 
vince, and there had him assassinated 
(July 19th, 1295). 

This deed is entirely characteristic of 
Ala ed-din Mohammed Shah L, w'ho 
seized the government in 1296, after 
exj:)elling his cousin, Ibrahim Shah I., 
the lawful successor. Cruel, false, and 
treacherous, with a ruthless tenacity 
which made him secure of his object in 
every undertaking, he was an entire 
contrast to his benevolent uncle. To his 
subjects he was invarialdy a terror, 
although he won general popularity by his 
splendid court, his liberality, and good 
order. Conspiracies and revolts of rela- 
tions, wazirs and Hindus continued 
throughout the twenty years of his rule, 
but were always suppress(*d with fearful 
severity. The kingdom was also dis- 
turbed by three Mongol invasions. The 
first of these was vigorously repulsed in 
1297, wMe the other two (1298 and 1303) 
created but a small im])rc,ssion, and were 
the last of their kind for a long period. 
It was not until 1310 that Mohammed 
Shah was able to realise the desires he had 
formed, on his incursion to Devagiri, of 
extending his power upon the south. 

The history of the Deccan 
fI^o^ during the first Mohammedan 
® century of North India is occu- 
* ^ pied by struggles between’ the 
Rajputs and Dravidians, and by the foun- 
dation and disappearance of Aryan- 
Dravidian kingdoms in the Central Deccan, 
such as the Southern Mahratta kingdom, 
that of the Eastern Chalukya in Kalinga, 
and that of the Western Chalukya in the 
Northern Konkan. To these 'must be 
added from the thirteenth century the 
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kingdoms of Ganpati and BellaJa ; further 
to the south that of Mysore, and the earlier 
kingdom of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera. 

Mohammed Shah L entrusted the con- 
quest of the Deccan to his favourite, 
Malik Kasur, a former Hindu slave, who 
had renounced his religion, embraced 
Mohammedanism, and risen to the highest 
offices in the kingdom. He overran th(‘ 
Mahratta country in a rapid series of 
victories ; the capital of the Bellala, 
Dvarasarnudra, was captured and plun- 
dered (1311) ; the kingdoms of Chola and 
Pandya WTie subjugated ; and in two 
years the wliole of India, as far as Cap<^ 
Comorin, was sub'ect to the rule of Delhi. 
The conquered nces became tributary 
vassals, though onlywdien they revolted or 
declined tc) pay trioute w^ere they deposed 
and their territory incoq^orated with the 
em])ire. 

This brilliant success in no way dimin- 
ished the number of revolts which wen* 
called into existence by the universal un- 
popularity of the sultan and his favourite. 
Mohammed Shah contracted the vice of 
drunkenness, and after suffering from 
. di o]\sy, died on December 19th, 

, I u6. pt*rhaps from iwison given 

R«UrT* liimbyKaU. The latter was, 
however, overthrown in the* 
same year. After the oldest son, Shihab 
ed-din, or Omar Shah, had reigned for a 
short period, Miibarek Shah, the third son 
of Ala ed-din, ascended th(.‘ throne on 
March 21st, 1317, and immediately secured 
his ])osition by blinding his brother. 
Some statesmanlike regulations aroused 
general hopes ot a good reign, but shortly 
afterward tli(‘ young and volu])tuous sultan 
left all State business to a Hindu renegade 
from the despised Parvari caste, by name 
Nasir erl-din Khusru Khan. On March 
24th, 13)21, the sultan, with all the members 
of his family, was murdered by his emir, 
who became sultan of Delhi, under th(' 
title of Khusru Shah. Unpopular as he 
had been while grand wa/ir, the animosity 
against him was raised to the highest point 
by the shameless outrages upon Hindu 
and Mohammedan religious feeling which 
he committed in giving the wives of the 
murdered sultan to his favourites in 
marriage, setting up images of the Hindu 
gods in the mosques, and so forth. Fail- 
ing a legitimate heir to the throne, a 
revolt was headed by the Mohammedan 
governor of the Punjab, Ghiyis ed-din 
Tughlak ; he attacked and slew the 
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Fusion of 
Hindu and 
Mohammedan 


unpoinih r ruier at Delhi, after a reign of 
little more than four months. 

The supremacy of the Khilji had seen 
only three generations ; and of this period 
of thirty years two-thirds belong to the 
reign of Mohammed Shah I. Under his 
strong government the king- 
dom had undergone a great 
transformation. The heredi- 
tary enemies of the country, 
th(? Mongols, had been driven back for a 
long j)eriod, and, after their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, had retired to ihe 
Asiatic highlands. Many of those who had 
remained l)ehind embraced Mohammedan- 
ism and took service in the army, though 
in 1311 they wore all i)ut to death in con- 
sequence of a conspiracy. The Khilji 
showed themselves largely tolerant in 
religious questions, and the frequent 
revolts of the Hindus were inspired 
rath(‘r by race -hatred than by religious 
oppression. (Gradually the j)oints of 
ditierence between the peoj)les began to 
disappear. The Mohammedans adopt(‘d 
many Hindu customs, and the latter also 
began to conform to those of the ruling 
race, as is proved by the case of the Hindu 
favourites, whose influence was constantly 
an im])ortant factor in the Indian history of 
that j)eriod. From this gradual fusion 
arose the com- 
mercial dialec't 
of the country, 

Hindustani, or 
Uidu, the lan- 
guage of th(? 
c a in p . The 
ditferent ele- 
ments com- 
]) o s i ng t h e 
vocabulary of 
this diale('t 
indicate tht' 
extent of th(‘ 
racial fusion 
which then 
took place. 

Under Mo- 
hammed Shah 
I., the king- 
dom had attained its greatest extent 
abroad. A decree issued in Delhi was 
valid as far as the southernmost })oint 
of India, and only a few Rajjnit princes 
continued to maintain their independence. 
The acquisitions, however, which had been 
made thus rapidly were never united by 
any firm bond of union, and even during 
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THE TOMB OF MOHAMMED TUGHLAK 
The ruler whose remains lie in the mausoleum shown above was the 
grandson of a slave. He was “ one of the most accomplished princes 
and furious tyrants who have ever adorned or disgraced humanity." 


Mohammed’s time that proce.ss of disrup- 
tion began which made terribly rapid 
progre.ss under the following dynasties. 

Ghiyas ed-din Tughlak, the son of a 
Turcoman slave belonging to the sultan 
Balban, and of a Hindu mother, had risen 
by his own merits to the position of a 
governor in the Punjab, and showed him- 
self no less capable during the short period 
of his sultanate (1321-1325). He directed 
his attention to the improvement of the 
country, to the security of the western 
frontier, to the recovTuy of those j)arts of 
the kingdom which had fallen away, and 
to the supju ession of a rebellion at Tirhal. 
Upon bis return from Tirhat he and his 
eldest son were killed by the collapse of a 
])avili()n erected lor a festival, a catas- 
trophe which had perhaj^s been brought 
Ti. D 1 about by his second son, Fakhr 
f ed-din junah Khan, who suc- 
o c on of government 

* as Mohammed 1 'nghlak (1325- 

1351). His government was mark(‘d by the 
infinite misery which he brought u]X)n 
the country. He was a man of high 
intellectual capacity and had enjoyed an 
excellent education, was learnecl as few 
were, a distinguished author and a 
])atron of learning : at the same time 
lu' car(‘fully observed all the jaecepts of 
. , h i s religion, 

vvas liberal 

„ to e X t r a va - 

gance, ami 
founded hos- 
pitals, alms- 
houses, and 
other benevo- 
lent institu- 
tions. l-Jiit all 
those good 
(jualities wen^ 
(*ntirely over- 
shadowed by 
the madness 
which charac- 
ter i s e d his 
every j)olitical 
action. His 
eccentri- 
city a])proached the point of insanity. He 
led a huge army against the Mongols 
with the object of inducing them to 
buy his retreat for an enormous sum, 
before swords had been so much as drawn 
on either side (1327). One hundred thou- 
sand men were sent to China, across the 
Tibetan passes of the Himalayas, which 
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were utterly impassable tor an army on 
this scale ; they perished almost to the 
last man in ice and snow (1337). A 
third army was sent to Persia, but dis- 
banded before operations began, and the 
soldiers dispersed plundering over their 
own country. 

In 1339 a decree was suddenly issued to 
the effect that all the in- 
habitants of Delhi should 
emigrate to Devagiri, 
which was henceforward 
called Daulatabad ; twice 
they were allowed to 
return and twice was the 
emigration decree re- 
issued, on one occasion 
during a fearful famine 
which carried off many 
thousands. The obliga- 
tory use of co])per cur- 
rency, instead ot silver, 
brought financial disaster S'' 
upon the country. At 
the monarch’s jdt'asure 
man-hunting {)arti('s were 
organised throughout 
whole provinces ; his own 
subjects were th(‘ quarry, 
and they wa're killed like 
l^easts. 'Fhe taxes were 
raised to an im))ossible extc'ut and extorted 
with such cruelty that large inasse.s of the 
])easants fled to the forests and formed 
robber bands. The natural result was 
that revolts broke out in ewry direction 
against this mad ruler, and that ihe 
|)rovinces strove their utmost to secure 
their indejxmdence. The emjdre, which 
had embraced almost the whole ol India 
upon the accession ol Mohammed ibn 
Tughlak, was diminished, at the time of 
his death in the fever swamj)s of Sindh, 
by the loss of Bengal, the coasts of 
Coromandel, Devagiri, (iujerat, Sindh, and 
all the southern ])rovinces ; of twenty-three 
l)rovinces scarce half were left to him. 
Mohammed ibn Tughlak, says Mountstuart 
w. j Elphinstone, “ left behind him 
reputation of one of the 
Mad Reign accomplished princes 

and furious tyrants who have 
ever adorned or disgraced humanity.’* 
The damage which Mohammed had 
inflicted upon the empire could not be 
repaired even by the upright government 
ol his succes.sor, Feroz Shah III., who was 
born about 1300 and reigned from 1351 to 
13^^^. His attempts to recover tli’ re- 



volted i)rovinces ended with the acquire- 
ment of only a nomina^upremacy. The 
country was, however,'^ largely benefited 
by his domestic policy, and he enabled the 
kingdom to recover its prosperity by a 
sensible and upright system of taxation, 
by the honesty of his judicial administra- 
tion, by his regulations for military ser- 
vice, for which pur- 
pose he earmarked the 
revenue of certain dis- 
tricts, by the completion 
of useful public works 
such as irrigation, chan- 
nels, reservoirs, dams, 
and canals — lor instance, 
the gieat Jumna canal, 
which the British have 
recently restored in part 
— and by the foundation 
of schools and hospitals. 

The last five represen- 
tatives of the house of 
Tughlak followed one 
another in rapid .succes- 
sion after the death of 
Feroz. The ])eriod from 
1388 to 1394 was one of 
TIMUR, THE MONGOL INVADER incessant civil war; ulti- 

The Mongol prince and g:eneral whose warriors matclv the OnCC pOWCT- 

invaded India and captured Delhi in r , , i i 

fin kingdom was reduced 
to a lew districts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. At this juncture the 
Mongols made an invasion in larger 

numbers and with greater ferocity than 
they had ever previously attempted. 
Th(‘y were no longer the undisciplined 
hordes of (ienghis Khan, but the well- 
drilled bands ol Timur. While the last 
of the Tughlak princes, Mahmud Shah IT, 
found a safe refuge in Gujerat, 

the grey-haired conqueror 

advanced to Delhi, which 
opened its gates to him upon a 
promise of jirotcction (December 18th, 
1398). But one of those “ misunderstand- 
ings ” which often occurred during the 
camjmigns of Timur resulted in a fearful 
massacre of the pojmlation. The con- 
queror, laden with booty, returned to 
Samarkand in 1399, and Mahmud Tughlak 
then rea]q)eared from his hiding-place. 
With his death, which closed an inglorious 
reign over an empire which was almost 
non-existent (February, 1412), the dynasty 
of Tughlak became extinct. 

After the Afghan Daulat Khan Lodi 
had ruled for a short period (1413-1414), 
Khizr Khan, who had formerly been a 
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governor and then a revolted emir of 
Multan, seized what was left of Hindustan. 
His own province speedily revolted, and 
his attempts to recover the Punjab before 
his death in 1421 proved fruitless, as did 
those of his three descendants, Mubarek 
Shah II., who ruled till January 28th, 
1435, Mohammed Shah IV., until 1445, and 
Alim Shah ; their dominion was 
emnaik practically confined to the town 
« of Delhi. These rulers — Shiites, 

reputed to be of the house 
of Ali — are collectively known as the 
dynasty of the Seiads (1414-1415). Under 
Alim Shah the boundaries of the em})ire 
were distant about an English mile from 
the capital, and at no time did they extend 
further than a distance of twelve miles. 

In the year 1451 Bahlul Lodi, who ruled 
over the Punjab in Lahore, took possession 
of the town of Delhi. He died in 1488, but 
his son Nizam Iskander, who died in 1517, 
succeeded in extending the boundaries of 
the kingdom westward beyond Lahore and 
eastward beyond Benares. However, under 
the grandson of Bahlul, Ibraliim (1517- 
1526), a proud and tyTannical ruler, serious 
revolts broke out. The eastern districts 
were entirely separated from the kingdom, 
and his governors in the I^unjab rose 
against him and called in his powerful 
neighbour Babar from Kabul to their 
assistance. These shocks put an end to 
the feeble rule of the Lodi princes, and a 
new period of brilliant prosj)erity then 
began for Hindustan. 

Mohammed ibn Tughlak had undergone 
the mortification of seeing the southern 
province with its ca])ital of Daulatabad 
secede during his lifetime, in spite of the 
partiality he had shown lor it. The Viceroy 
of the district, Hasan Gangu, a Shiite 
Afghan, declared himself independent in 
1347, transferred the capital to Kulbarga 
on the we.st of Haidarabad, and became the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. His 
frontiers extended from Berar to Kistna, 
and from the Sea of Bengal to that of 
Arabia ; to this empire were 
added Konkan, Khandesh, 
and Gujerat by his great-grand- 
son, Ala ed-din Ahmed Shah 
11 . (1435-1457). The Bahmani dynasty 
attained its greatest power at the outset 
of the reign of Mahmud Shah 11 . (1482- 
1518), who ruled over the whole of the 
Deccan north of Mysore. This rapid rise 
was followed by an equally rapid fall ; by 
the revolts of the 


Secession 
of a 

Province 


he provincial governors, the 
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north was broken into five minor Moham- 
medan states between 1484 and 1512, while 
in the south the kingdom of Bijanagar 
rapidly rose to high prosperity. 

Of these revolted governors the first was 
Fatteh Ullah Imad Shah, of Berar, a con- 
verted Hindu of Bijanagar ; his empire, 
which was founded in 1484, continued 
until 1568, when it was absorbed by 
Akbar. In rapid .succession followed the 
governors, Adil Shah of Bijapur, whose 
empire lasted from 1489 to 1686, and 
Nizam Shah of Ahmcdnagar, from 1490 to 
I 5 Q 5 - Two years later the governor, Barid 
Siiah. of Bedar, made him.self indej)endent, 
his dynasty lasting until 1609, as did 
finally in X512 Kuib Shah of Golconda, 
his dynasty kesting until 1687. None of 
these petty Mohammedan states were 
able to secure predominance, and after a 
varying period of })rosperity all were re- 
absorbed into that Delhi kingdom from 
which they had originated. 

In this ri\’alry of the Mohammedan 
Deccan states the greatest success w'as 
attained by a Hindu state in the .south, 
the kingdom of Bijanagar, which was 
founded in 1326 by twT) fngitiv^es from the 
low caste tribe of the shepherds, 
of a though it was unable to attain 

Hindu State considerable imjwrtance 
^ in view^ of the overwhelming 
strength of its Mohammedan neighbours 
on the north. The iirst dynasty of Bija- 
nagar became extinct in 1479 ; the second, 
a side branch of Narasinha, founded about 
1450, rapidly rose to pros[)erity. The 
Chola had long since lost their former 
importance, and the pow'er of the Pandya 
was then broken. At the end of the 
fifteenth century Bijanagar was indis- 
putably the ])redominant Hindu power 
in the south of the peninsula ; the petty 
Hindu states from Kattak, or Cuttack, to 
Travancore were (lej)erident upon this 
kingdom. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century it was in jiossession of the 
wdiole of the east coast. 

The importance of this great Hindu 
state and of its artistic rulers is evidenced 
by the magnificent ruins which are now 
buried in the jungles of Bellary. Bijanagar 
was under no apprehension of attack from 
the Mohammedan states in the north, 
which held one another in check until the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; when, 
how^ever, they joined in common action 
against the Hindu state, tlie latter inevit- 
ably collapsed. 




THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


IN THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 


THE series of the so-called Mogul or 
1 Mongol einj^erors begins with one of 
the most brilliant and attractive iigiires in - 
the whole of Asiatic history, the sultan 
Mohammed Babar, who earned tl;e 
title of “ the Lion.’' In fact, his 
race was Turk rather than Mongol. He 
was the son of Omar — four generations 
removed from Timur in direct descent 
—one of the small princes in the magnifi- 
cent mountain country of Ferghana in 
the upper Oxus district, his mother ’being 
a Mongolian woman. On the death of his 
father in 1493 he found himself surrounded 
by danger on every side. In I4()4 he took 
up the reins of government in })erson, and 
the following ten years of his life arc full 
of battles and dangers, bold exploits and 
severe defeats, brilliant successes and 
heavy losses ; now he was on the throne 
of a great kingdom, and again an almost 

abandoned fugitive in the 

The First jj-jj^.^essible gorges of his 

_ native mountains ; his adven- 

mperor during that jxu iod would 

themselves suffice to make up the most 
eventful life that man could })ossibly 
desire. At the end of 1504 he was obliged 
to yield before the superior power ot the 
Uzbegs, and, giving up all hope of teiTitory 
from that side of the Hindu Kush, he tied 
across the mountains to Afghanistan. 
Two months later (1505) he had taken 
Kabul, which remained henceforward in 
his possession, but even then his life was 
a constant series of desperate efforts and 
remarkable changes of fortune. At the 
same time his personality is most human, 
and for that reason most attractive ; 
he was a man of pure and deep feeling, 
his love for his mother and his relations 
was as remarkable as his kindness to his 
conquered foes. The depth and the 
warmth of these sympathies he has ex- 
pressed with every elaboration of style 
in Turkish and Persian son^, and his 
memoirs, written in East Turkish, reflect 


an extraordinary character and certainly 
form one of the most remarkable works 
in the literary history of any nation. 

The defeats which Babar had suffered in 
I'ransoxania and Bactria induced him 
to turn his gaze to India ; he was able to 
claim the Ifiinjab as the heir of Timur, 
and the invitation of Daulat Khan, the 
rebel Lodi governor in Lahore, 
^ Y ^ pretext and a 

nva cs fQj- attacking the neigh- 

^ bouring kingdom in 1524. He 

found no difficulty in overcoming such 
resistance as was offered in the Punjab, 
lie was es})ecially superior to his opponents 
in artillery, and crossed the Sutlej at the 
end of 1525. At Panipat, between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, ten miles north 
of Delhi, Ibrahim Lodi took up a position 
on A])ril 21st. I52(), with a force whose 
numbers are re})orted as 100,000 soldiers 
and 1,000 war elephants to oppose the 
25,000 warriors of Babar, and lost both 
his throne and his life. Delhi and Agi‘a, 
which had been the residence of the 
Hindustan Afghans from 1503 to 1504, 
immediately fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, who divided the rich imperial 
treasures among his warriors, including the 
famous diamond, the Kohinoor, “the 
mountain of light.” This jewel, which 
had previously been taken from the Khilji 
Mohammed Shah, now fell to the lot of 
Humayun, the son of Babar ; after many 
vicissitudes, it ultimately became the 
glory of the British Crown 
Spoils of victory of Panipat 

gave Babar possession of North 
India to the north-east of 
Delhi and also the small strip of land 
along the Jumna as far as Agra. 

Shortly before the end of 1526 he was 
also master of the district south of the 
Jumna as far as Gwalior. He was now 
opposed by the Hindus. The princes of 
Raj pu tana, led by Rana Sanka, marched 
against him with a powerful army to a 
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point seven miles west of Agra. A battle 
was fought at Fattehpur Sikri, or Kanwa, 
on March i6th, 1527, where the Rajputs 
were utterly defeated ; Mewar fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who immediately 
proceeded to reorganise the administration 
of his new acquisitions. How 
the Rajputs could fight with 
the courage of despair, Babar 
was to learn in the follow- 
ing year when he besieged 
one of the princes who had 
escaped from the battle of 
Sikri, in his fortress of 
Chanderi. As his troops were 
storming the walls on the 
second day the enemies set 
fire to the town with their 
wives and children after the 
manner of the old Kshatriyas, 
and then rushed iqioii the 
foe with drawn swords ; the 
bodyguard of the prince 
killed one another, each man 
struggling for the first blow. In 152() 
Mahmud Lodi, a brother of Ibrahim, was 
expelled from Oiidh, the soutluM-n part of 
Behar on the right 
bank of the (hinges 
was captured, and the 
Raja Nasir ed-din 
Nasrat Shah of Bengal 
was forced to lay 

down his arms. 

in three years 
Bahar had conquered 
in a scries of hrilliniit 
victories the whole of 
the pulin'^ of Sort hern 
India as far as 
Bengal. Now', lunv- 
ever, his health, wdiich 
had been undermined 
by the extraordinary 
privations of his life, 
began to fail. On 
December 2(), 1530, 

Babar the Lion died 
before he had reached 
the age of fifty ; his last 
words to his son and 
heir, Humayun, 

“ Do not kill 
brothers, but watch over them tenderly.” 

Babar was succeeded by his son, Nasir 
ed-din Mohammed Humayun, who was 
born in 1507 ; he, however, had not in- 
herited either his father’s iron will or his 
pertinacity, much less his firm principles, 
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his high ambition, his warmth of heart, 
and his unchanging fidelity. Babar had 
intended Humayun to become ruler of 
the kingdom, and had destined the gover- 
norship of Kabul and Kandahar for his 
second son, Kamran. Humayun con- 
sidered that his brother 
would be more closely united 
to himself if he also received 
the governorship of the 
Punjab. But by thus re- 
nouncing his native territory 
he also lost command of the 
stout warrior Afghan tribes, 
thereby considerably weaken- 
ing his military power in 
India : and this, moreover, 
at a time wdien enemies rose 
against him on every side, 
after the disappearance of 
the powerful figure of Babar. 
His first duty was to crush 
the revolts raised by the 
generals of the last Afghan 
rulers, and then to punish Bahadur Shah, 
the Raja of (iujerat, for his intrigues. 
Bahadur was expelled by the emperor in 
pcTson ; hardly, how- 
ever, had he returned 
to his cxqhtal to deal 
wdth an outbreak in 
Bengal, when the 
troops he had left in 
(jujerat w'ere driven 
out and he was even 
oldiged to renounce 
his claims to Malwa. 

Meanwhile, upon the 
east, in Bengal, a 
heavy storm was 
threatening the Mogul 
])Ower. Ferid Khan, a 
Mohammedan of high 
talent, wdio ap|)arently 
belonged to the Afghan 
royal family of the 
Suri, had assumed the 
leadership of all the 
(uiemies of the Mogul 
rule, and was si)eedily 
able to secure the 
}H)Ssession of Bihar. 
Humayun was forced 
to besiege the strong fortress of Chunar, 
an operation which detained him for many 
months at Benares ; meanwhile, Bengal 
was conquered by his cunning opponent, 
who had in the meantime adopted the 
title of Sher, or “ Lion,” Shah. H[e then 



THE EMPEROR BABAR 
Who reigned from 1525 to 1520 



BABAR REVIEWING HIS TROOPS 


were This great Mogul emperor was a man of strong 
character, wide tolerance and warm sympathy. 


INDIA-THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


THE EMPEROR 
Who reigned from 

his decisive 


defeated the descendant of Timur in two 
battles in 1539 and 1540 ; after these 
misfortunes Humayun was obliged to 
abandon his kingdom and take refuge 
with his brother Kamran at Lahore. 

Here, however, his position was equally 
unstable. Kamran was 
terror-stricken at the un- 
expected success of vSher 
Sliah, with whom he con- 
cluded peace, the })rice 
being the cession of the 
Punjab, while the deposed 
emperor was forced to spend 
a period of disapi)ointment, 
terrible ])rivation, and con- 
stant flight in Rajputaiia ; 
on October I4lh, 1542, his 
son Akbar was i'lorn to him 
in the desert of Thar at 
the time of his greatest 
need. In 1543 he turned to 
Kandahar. SIk'T Shall, who 
had been master of the 
whole flanges district since 
victories over Humayun, now turned his 
attention to the imjirovement of domestic 
organisation, and did his best to foster 
the progress of agrii'iilture, to jirovide for 
])ubhc peace and security, to improve com- 
munication by making long roads, and to 
reoiganise th(‘ 
h u r e a 11 - 
cracy, the 
t a X a t i o n • 
system, and 
the adminis- 
tration of jus- 
tice. Hemet 
with a violent 
dt'.ath on May 
22nd, 1545, 

during the 
siege of a hos- 
tile fortress. 

His succes- 
s 0 r , S e 1 im 
Shah, a t - 
tempted to 
continue his 
father’s ad- 
min istration; 
his short reign 
(^ 545 “ 1553) was largely occupied with the 
suppre.ssion of different revolts. Under 
the government of his incompetent or 
vicious successors, Feroz (1553), Moham- 
(1553)) Ibrahim (1554) Sccander 
(^ 555 )» the em])ire rapidly fell to pieces. 




TOMB 


Humayun was the son of the great emperor Babar, and the father 
of Akbar ; he possessed none of the great qualities of these rulers, and 
his reign was interrupted by a usurpation while he was a fugitive. 


Disturbances broke out in every quarter, 
and the way was opened for the return ot 
Humayun. He defeated two armies in 
Sirhind, and returned to Delhi as king in 
the summer of 1555 ; but, almost exactly 
six months after his re-entry, he died in 
January, 1556, from an 
injury caused by a fall. 

The young Abul-fath Jelal 
ed-din Akbar, who ascended 
the throne of Hindustan on 
February 23rd, 155b, had 

been entrusted by his father 
to the care of the faithful 
Turcoman Rairam Khan, 
wliose bold adion had in the 
meantime inflicti'd a total 
defeat iijion the armies of the 
Lodis, under Hemu, on 
November 5th, 155b, in a 
second battle of Panipat, and 
had advanc('d beyond Delhi 
and Agra. State administra- 
tion was lor four years carried 
on also by Bairam, who made himself un- 
popular by his jealousy for the jireslige 
()l his title of Khan P>abu, or royal father. 
How'ever, during a lumting expedition 
Akbar suddenly returned to tlie ca]utaJ, 
and in 15()0 issued a dec'ree to the (Tfect 
that he would h(uircforwxird take all State 

business under 
his own con- 
trol. P>airani 

i n surprise 

atlemided a 

aeV 

herenls, was 
obliged t o 
submit to the 
y o u n g em- 
])eror, who re- 
c e i V e d him 
with all 
honour. In 
the same ycai 
Bairam was 
murdered by 
one ot his 
enemies when 
on the point of 
making a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Akbar was then 
obliged to confront the task of uniting 
into one powerful kingdom the whole of 
Hindustan, which hacl been devasted by 
centuries of war and was broken into 
hundreds of ])etty principalities. Before 
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liis time every conqueror had been the whether Hindu or Dravidian,^ he was a 
ruler of a foreign land, whence he had man obviously marked out to weld the 
drawn suppor and strength ; Akbar at the conflicting elements of his kingdom into 
age of eighteen was obliged to rely upon a strong and prosperous whole, 
himself alone. The character of Babar In all seriousness he devoted himself 


had been inherited by his grandson ; Akbar to the work of peace. Moderate in all 
possessed his grandfather’s intellectual pleasures, needing but little sleep, and 
powers, his iron will, and his great heart accustomed to divide his time with the 


with all its kindness and benevolence, utmost accuracy, he found leisure to devote 
, himself to science 



and art after the 
completion of his 
State duties. The 
famous personages 
and scholars who 
adorned his capital 
were at the same 
time his friends ; 
every Thursday even- 
ing a circle of these 
was collected for 
intellectual conversa- 
tion and philosophi- 
cal discussion. His 



Huznayun's Minister, Tardi Be^ Khan, was Governor of Delhi when it was taken by 
the army of the Lodis, during the minority of Akbar, Humayun’s son and successor. 
He was beheaded, and is said to be buried in this tomb, although this is questioned. 


closest friends were 
two highly talented 
brothers, Shekh Feizi 
and Abul Fazl, the 
sons of a learned 
free - thinker. The 
elder of these was a 
famous scholar in 


The son of a fugitive emjxn'or, born in 
the desert, brought up in nominal confine- 
ment, he had known the bitter side of life 
from his youth up. Fortune had given 
him a powerful frame, which he trained 
to support the extremities of exertion. 
Physical exercise was with him a passion ; 
he was devoted to the chase, and especi- 
ally to the fierce excitement of catching the 
wild horse or elephant or slaying the 
dangerous tiger. On one occasion, when 
it was necessary to persuade the Raja of 
Jodpur to abandon his intention of forcing 
the widow of his deceased son to mount 


Hindu literature ; with his help, and 
under his direction, Akbar had the most 
important of the Sanscrit works translated 
into Persian. P^azl, on the other hand, 
who was an especially close friend of Akbar, 
was a general, a statesman, and an 
^ organiser, and to his activity 

Akbar’s kingdom largely owed 
Mscenas solidarity of its internal 
organisation. For a long 
period in India, central authority oi 
any description had been unknown, and 
the years of Humayun’s exile had proved 
unfavourable to the introduction of 


the funeral pyre, Akbar rode 220 miles 
in two days. In battle he displayed the 
utmost bravery. He led his troops in 
Greatest during the dangerous 

Mo^\^ part of a campaign, leaving 
to his generals the lighter task 
raperor finishing the war. In every 

victory he displayed humanity " to the 
conquered, and decisively opposed any 
exhibition of cruelty. Free from all those 
prejudices which separate society and 
create dissension, tolerant to men of other 
beliefs, impartial to men of other races. 


a stricter system among the Moguls. 
Under Akbar, also, many generals, alter 
he had reduced a revolted province to 
order, attempted to keep back the taxes 
payable to Delhi and to claim the district 
for themselves, as in Oudh, Malwa, and 
Bengal. Some were overthrown wkh a 
strong hand, others the emperor was able 
to bring over to himself by clemency. His 
own brother, Mohammed Hakim, who 
attempted to occupy the Punjab in 1366, 
was expelled from the country, Al|t)ar 
won over the Rajput princes by a dismay 
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that Made 
F fiends 


of kindness and concession. He himself 
married the two princesses of Ambuc and 
Marwar; and his eldest son, Sqlim or 
Jehangir, had a princess of Ambur to 
wife. The princes of those petty states 
who were treated by the powerful Emperor 
as equals gladly forgot that their ruler 
was an alien both by his creed and his 
descent, and considered it an 
A Policy iionour to occupy high positions 
in Akbar’s army. Of these one 
only, the Prince of Chitor, 
maintained an attitude of hostility. His 
^capital was besieged by Akbar in 1567, 
and the bold commander was shot by the 
emperor himself ipon the walls. After 
the old Rajput custom, the garrison first 
killed their wives and children, rnd then 
themselves ; but the prince, who had fled, 
still declined to submit. At a later period, 
during Akbar’s lifetime, the son of this 
exjKdled monarch succeeded in founding 
a new state in Udi])ur, whose rulers still 
pride themselves u]X)n the fact that their 
genealogy remains unstained by any trace 
of connection with the emperors of Delhi. 

The remnants of the last Mohammedan 
dynasty offered a yet more vigorous 
resistance to Akbar 
than the Rajputs had 
done. In 1550 these 
“Afghans” were ex- 
pelled from Oudh and 
fromMalwa. InGujerat 
various ] ire tenders to 
the throne were quarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

One of these called in 
Akbar to his help. 

Akbar adopted a 
strong policy and ex- 
pelled the combatants 
collectively, reconstitu- 
ting the country as a 
province in the years 

1572-1573- In 1581 

fresh disturbances 
broke out, and an 
indecisive struggle was 
continued for a long 
period, until peace was 
at last secured by the death of Mozaffar 
III. Habib in 1593. Similarly, much time 
elapsed before Bengal was definitely con- 
quered. With the exception of the son of 
Suleiman Khan Kararani, Daud Shah, 
who had surrendered in I57^> neither 
the Mogul generals nor the Afghans were 
definitely pacified until 1592. Orissa also 


fell into the power of the ruler of Delhi. 
In Sindh military adventurers, stragglers 
left from the Afghan supremacy, also con- 
tinued their intrigues ; they were subdued 
in 1592, and pacified by the gift of high 
positions within the empire. A short 
campaign against Prince Yusuf of 
Kashmir, belonging to the Chak dynasty, 
led, in 1586-1587, to the incorporation of 
that province, which now became a 
favourite summer residence of the Mogul 
emy)crors. A harder struggle was fought 
with the Yusuf zai tribes of the almost 
inaccessible Kafiristan. Even at the 
present day the configuration ot their 
district has enabled tliem to maintain 
their independence. The last 
conquest in the extreme west 
p V * was Kandahar, which had been 
°'*'***^ aln'ady occupied by Humayun, 
but had been retaken by the Persians in 
the first years of Akbar’s reign. The 
em})eror recovered this district in 1593- ' 

1594- , , 

Thus the kingdom of Akbar extender 
from Afghanistan to Orissa, and from the 
Himalo.ya to the Narbada. Beyond this 
latter boundary the confusion was no less 



THE TOMB OF SHER SHAH AT SASSERAM 
Ferid Khan, a Mohammedan of high talent, deposed Humayun, the son and successor 
of Babar, and, under the name of Sher Shah, reigned until his own death m 1545. 

than it had previously been in the north. 
Akbar was called in by one of the dis- 
putants, and his army quickly got po.sses- 
sion of Berar, with its capital, Ellichpur. 
An unexpected resistance was, however, 
encountered before Ahmednagar, the cen- 
tral point of the Mohammedan .states of 
the Deccan. A woman of unusually strong 
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IN THE ROYAL CITY OF AKBAR: RUINS OF AGRA 

These diflFerent views of the ruins of the palaces of Fattepur Sikri at Agra represent buildings dating from 
1556-1605, and are thus monuments of the days of Akbar, perhaps the greatest emperor who ever held sway in India. 
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character, by name Chand Bibi, who was 
regent for her great-nephew Bahadur 
Nizam Shah during his minority, united 
several of the disputing princes before the 
approaching danger. When besieged in 
her capital, she succeeded in inspiring her 
adherents with so fierce a spirit of resistance 
that the Moguls were glad, in 1596, to 
conclude peace on the condition that the 
claims of Chand Bibi to Berar should 
be given up. Fresh disturbances led 
to a renewed invasion of the Moguls, 
suffer an indecisive battle, Akbar himself, 

1599, took command of his troops, but 
A mednagar resisted until Chand Bibi 
was murdered by her own troo])s in iboo. 
Akbar now set up a 
nominal ruler, Mor- 
teda II., whose 
dynasty came to an 
end in i()37 under 
Shah Jehan. 

The last years of 
Akbar’s life were 
troubled by severe 
domestic misfortunes 
and by his sorrow at 
the death of his 
friend, Abul Fazl. 

The Prince Selim, 
or J changir, who had 
been appointed his 
successor, was ad- 
dicted to the plea- 
sures of drink and 
opium, and was of a 
jmssionate temper 
and a deadly enemy 
of his father’s chief 
counsellor, Fazl. 

Akbar had appointed 
his son as Viceroy 
of Ajmir ; that, however, proved insufficient 
to satisfy his ambition. He aimed at the 
possession of the Imperial throne, took 
possession of the State treasury, assumed 
the title of King, and occupied Oudh and 
Behar. Akbar, however, treated him 
kindly, and Selim made a show of sub- 
mission, but revenged himself by a 
cowardly stroke. He incited one of the 
petty princes in Bandelkand to murder 
Abul Fazl by treachery in 1602. This 
calamity was followed by the loss of 
Danial, the third prince, who succumbed 
to an attack of dropsy on April 8, 1605, 
a disease which had already carried off 
his elder brother Murad in 1599. By these 
heavy blows of adversity the emperor’s 


powers were broken. After a long illness 
his condition rapidly grew worse, and on 
October 15, 1605, died Akbar, the greatest 
ruler who ever sat upon the throne of 
India. 

Under the rule of every Mohammedan 
conqueror who had invaded India from 
the north-west, the land had suffered by 
reason of the twofold antagonisms ol 
religion and race. The Hindus, who formed 
the majority of the population, were 
considered of no account ; they repaid 
with th(‘ir hatred the jiride and scorn with 
which they were treated, and prosperity 
for India was obviously impossible under 
such rulers. History has justly honoured 
Akbai- with the title 
of “ The Ureat,” but 
the honour is due 
less to his military 
succ'esses, great as 
they were, lhan to 
the insight with 
which he furthered 
the internal welfare 
of the country and 
to the manner in 
which he softened 
the antagonisms of 
religion and race by 
gradually obliterating 
the most salient 
differences. 

At the lime of his 
accession Akbar was 
a good Mohamme- 
dan, and in 157b he 
projected a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca to the 
grave of the Prophet. 
Shortly afterw’ards. 
however, the inter- 
change of philosophical ideas at his even- 
ing gatherings was stimulated by the 
presence not only of the Mohammedan 
mollah, but also of the learned Brahman 
priest, and even the Roman missionary. 
No one of these religions appeared to him 
as absolutely true. Under their influence, 
and in the conversation of his confidential 
friends that conception of the jealous God 
which Mohammed had borrowed from 
Moses was transformed to the idea of a 
Supreme Being watching over all men with 
equal love ; while the doctrine of the God 
incarnate became in him a pure belief, high 
above all material conceptions, to the 
effect that the Deity can be apprehended 
not through any revelation in human 
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INDIA’S GREATEST NATIVE EMPEROR 
The strength and wisdom of Akbar, his measures of reform, 
his equal treatment of all races and creeds, and the nobility 
of his character amply justify his title of “ The Great. 
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Views 
of Akbar 


shape, but only by the exercise of reason 
and understanding; that He is to be 
served not by all kinds of ceremonies 
and empty forms, but by moral purity of 
life. If weak humanity desires material 
sjnnbols of the vSupreme Being, then the 
P . loftiest to be found are the 
e constellations, or the 

fire. Akbar ’s conception of 
God left no place for ritual 
])recepts, for prophets or priests. To 
support his dignity, however, in the 
eyes of the people, he issued decrees 
announcing that the king was the head 
of the Church, his for- 
mula of confession 
being as follow^s : 

“ Tlicre is no God but 
God, and Akbar is his 
Caliph.” At the same 
time, he never em- 
ployed force to imj)Ose 
his religious views upon 
dissentients. These 
views, indeed, were 
too abstract and pro- 
found for popular con- 
sumption, and were 
unintelligible except to 
a small circle of philo- 
sophical adherents. 

Toleration was a funda- 
mental principle in his 
character, and he was 
never anxious to con- 
vert the members of 
other religions. Every 
Mussulman was 
allowed the free exercise 
of his religious prin- 
ciples ; but, on the 
other hand, such prin- 
ciples were binding 

upon no one else. Thus -r ^ ...i 

he was opposed to those world's Conqueror,” undid much of his father’s 



JEHANGIR, THE SON OF AKBAR 
Mohammed Selim, the son whom Akbar appointed 


many forms of comiml- ^ 

sion which Mohammedanism lays upon 
public and private life. Akbar did nothing 
to further the study of the language of the 
Koran, and showed no preference for 
Arabic names such as Mohammed, or 
Ahmed. The formula of greeting, ” Peace 
be with you,” was replaced by the sentence, 
” God is great.” 

Thus to a certain extent Akbar cur- 
tailed the privileges of his native religion. 
At the same time he removed many of the 
disabilities which burdened the Hindus 
and their religious practices. The poll- 
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tax upon unbelievers, a source of deep 
dissatisfaction among the Hindus, and 
the dues levied upon pilgrims during their 
journeys, were entirely remitted. Their 
religious practice was interfered with only 
in cases where the pronouncements of 
the priests were totally opposed to the 
principles of humanity — as, for instance, 
in cases of trial by ordeal, child marriage, 
compulsory death upon the funeral pyre, 
and the enforced celibacy of widows. The 
civil rights of Mohammedans and Hindus 
in no way differed, and every position in 
the state, high or low, was o])en to mem- 
bers of either religion. 

In the domestic 
administration of his 
great kingdom Akbar 
displayed the greatest 
foresight and energy. 
Former rulers had been 
accustomed to collect 
the taxes by methods 
inconceivably disas- 
trous. The revenues of 
important districts had 
l)eeR ap])ropriatcd to 
individual generals, who 
were allowed to extort 
the utmost ])ossible 
amount from the in- 
habitants, and for this 
pur])ose large masses of 
troops were perma- 
nently kept on foot. 
The Imperial taxes 
]:>roperly so-called were 
collected by an army of 
officials who were 
accessible to influence 
of every kind, and 
app)ropriated no small 
portion of the receipts 
as they passed through 
their hands. Sher Shah 

unworthy successor. 

to introduce a more equitable system of 
taxation, and the regulations made during 
his short reign were swept away in the con- 
fusion of the following years. In its main 
details Akbar’s system was a further deve- 
lopment and extension of that 
of Sher Shah. He was fortunate 
in finding in the Hindu Todar 
Mai a man of stainless probity 
and admirable capacity for organisation, 
who did more than anyone else to renovate 
the administration and especially the taxa- 
tion system. Todar Mai was the fitst official 


Reform 

of 

Taxation 
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to make a complete and exact census of the 
whole territory north of the Narbada. A 
survey was taken of all arable land, an 
accurate estimate made of the products, 
and taxation was calculated from tliese 
data, the amount being established at 
one-third of the. average produce for the 
previous ten years. Undue severity was 
thus avoidecl as far as 
possible, and in times of 
famine or failure of the crops 
taxes were remitted and 
advances made of gold or 
corn. Sher Shah had, indeed, 
appointed only one-fourth oi 
the yearly produce as the 
unit of taxation. Akbar’s 
regulations, however, proved 
more advantageous both for 
the State and for the agri- 
cultural population, as specu- 
lation was jH'evented by a 
strict system of bookkeeping 
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and by the possibility ot to the Court of the Emperor of maiTicd his daughter without 
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comparatively speaking, less vigorous ano 
consistent. On the whole, however, the 
internal organisation of the state, which 
was laid down to the smallest detail in the 
ordinances of Akbar, marked a great step 
in advance, and proved a blessing to 
the country, which enjoyed a prosperity 
hitherto unexampled. 

When Akbar died, he had 
appointed as his successor his 
son, Nur-ed-din Mohammed 
Selim, who took the Imperial 
title of Jehangir — that is, 
World (onqueror. In pre- 
vious years he had often been 
a sore anxiety to his father, 
chiefly by reason of his 
drunkenness and furious 
temixu^ which ])rovoked him 
to acts of cruelty^ and fre- 
quently broke out during his 
leign. When his chief 
general, Mahabat Khan, had 


appeal to higher officials 
while the fixity of the regulations enabled 
one-half of the revenue officials to be dis- 
pensed with. All officials, officers and 
soldiers included, received a fixed and 
liberal salary, and were no longer oblig(‘d 
to depend upon incomes drawn legally or 
illegally from subsidiary sources. 

Trade and' commerce were jiromoled, 
a strong im})ulse in tliis 
direction being given by the 
introduction of a uniform 
currency. The hundreds of 
different currencies wliich 
had liitherto been in circula- 
tion were called in, and an 
Imperial coinage was struck 
in the mints of every 
province. The empire was 
divided into fifteen jirovinces 
— three of which were in the 
Deccan — and these were, 
governed under Imjierial 
direction by governors, who 
were invested with civil and 
military powers. The admini- 
stration of justice as far as 
the Mohammedans were concerned, lay in 
the hands of a supreme judge, Mir-i-adl, 
whose decision was final. He was assisted 
by a Kasi, who undertook preliminary 
investigations and produced the legal 
codes bearing uppn the case. The Hindus 
were judged by Brahmans with a legal 
training. The organisation of the army was, 
I F 
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previously announcing his 
intention, he had the newly-wed couple 
flogged with thorns, and deprived the 
general of the dowry and of his private 
])Ossessions. After the revolt of his son 
Khiisrii, he had 700 of his adherent? 
inqialed along the road before the gates 
of Lahore, while his son was conducted in 
chains upon an elephant through this 
avenue. 

Sir Thomas Roc made some 
slay at the Indian court 
from 1615 to 1618 as the 
ambassador of King James I., 
and has given us an account 
of the brilliancy of the court 
life, of the Emperor’s love for 
splendour and dis])lay, of his 
kindness to Euroiieans, 
numbers of whom came to 
his court, of his tolerance to 
other religions and especially 
to Christianity. Two pearls 
in his crown were considered 
by him as representing the 
heads of Christ and Mary, 
and two of his nephews were 
allowed to embrace Christianity. The same 
ambassador, however, also relates accounts 
of banquets that lasted through the night, 
of which drunkenness was the invariable 
result, the orgies being led by the Emperor 
himself. At the same time the Emperor 
attempted to play the part of a stern 
Mohammedan ; when during the day one 
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of the initiated allowed a thoughtless 
reference to one of these orgies to escape 
him, the Emperor asked seriously who had 
been guilty of such an offence against the 
law, and inflicted so severe a bastinado 
upon those who had been his guests at the 
forbidden entertainment that one of them 


died. Of the general condition of the 


An English 
Ambassador 
in India 


empire, Roe gives a descri])tion 
which compares unfavourably 
with the state of affairs under 
Akbar. He praises the financial 


arrangements, but characterises the ad- 


ministration as loose, the officials as 


tyrannical and corrupt, and mentions the 
decay gf militarism in the army, the 
backbone of which was now the Rajput 
and Afghan contingents. '‘The time will 
come,’' he wrote, “ when all in these 
kingdoms will be in great combustion." 
However, the reign of Jehangir passed 
without any great collapse ; Akbar’s insti- 
tutions had been too firmly rooted to fall 
by the maladministration of one govern- 
ment only. 

Jehangir had been already, in 1586, 
married at an early age to a daughter 
of Rai Singh of Amber ; a Persian woman, 
however, by name Nur Jehan, "The 
Light of the World," gained complete in- 
fluence over him. Her grandfather had 
occupied an important position in Tehe- 
ran ; her father, however, was so im- 
poverished that the future Empress upon 
her birth was exposed in the street, where 
a rich merchant found her, adopted her, 
and called in her ov/n mother as foster 


nurse. Nur Jehan received a good educa- 
tion, and by her wit and beauty she won 
the heart of Jehangir, then Crown Prince, 
whose attentions became so pressing that 
upon Akbar’s advice a young Persian was 
given her hand together with an estate in 
Bengal. Hardly had Jehangir been a 
year upon the throne when he made pro- 
posals to the husband, which the latter 
answered by killing the emissaries who 
brought them and was himself cut to pieces 
in consequence. In 1611 Nur Jehan gave 
way, and henceforward her influence over 
the Emperor was complete. As long 
as her excellent father, who had been 
made wazir of the em])ire, was alive, 
she exerted that influence for good ; 
Jehangir restrained his drunkenness, and 
ceased those inhumanities which had 
stained the im])erial title in previous years. 

A war with Udipur was rapidly brought 
to an end in 1614 by the second prince, 
Shihab ed-din Mohammed Khurram, or 
Shah Jehan ; his bold action also brought 
the war against the Mohammedan Deccan, 
which had opened unfavour- 
, ably, to a successful conclusion. 
h oya Emperor hated his eldest 

son, Khusru, who died in im-, 
prisonment in 1622 ; but the second was 
both his favourite and that of the Empress, 
who gave him her niece in marriage ; he 
was publicly appointed successor to the 
throne. Nur Jehan, however, had con- 
sulted no one’s pleasure but her own after 
her father’s death, and she now gave her 
favour to the youngest of the priitces, who 
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was closely connected with herself by his 
marriage with her daughter. 

When his father fell seriously ill, 
Shah Jehan, wlio had been ]daced in the 
background, marched upon Delhi, but 
was obliged to retreat to Telingana and 
Bengal, where he was defeated by Mahabat 
Khan. The latter then suddenly incurred 
the displeasure of the Empress, and with 
a view of anticipating any act of hostility 
on her part, he seized the persons both of 
the Emperor and the Empress. They 
succeeded in escaping from imprisonment 
and in concluding a com|:)act with Mahabat 
which .provided that he should once rnon* 
take the field against Shah Jehan ; but 
the general was afraid oi tlu; later ven- 


the far side of the Narbada. Though he is 
described as reserved and exclusive before 
his accession, he afterwards appeared 
kindly, courteous, and paternally l)enevo- 
lent to his subjects, and succeeded in 
winning over those Mohammedans whom 
Akbar had formerly affronted, without 
losing the good-will of the Hindus. 

The best evidences for the brilliance of 
this period are the numberless private 
and public buildings which arose under the 
government, not only in the two capitals 
of Delhi and Agra, but also in all other 
im])ortant centres in the kingdom, even in 
places which are now abandoned. Under 
Shah Jehan, Delhi was as entirely 
transforinecl as Rome under Nero or Paris 




la 


geance of Nur Jehan and deserted to the 

prince. There was no^ 

further collision 
between the two parties; 
the Emperor died in 
1627, while upon a 
journey from Kashmir 
to Lahore. Nur Jehan 
was treated with respect 
by the successor to the 
throne ; she survived 
her husband by nine- 
teen years, which slu' 
spent in dignified seclu- 
sion, winning universal 
affection by her bene- 
volence. 

Shah Jehan I., after 
the slaying of his 
brother Shahriyar, wlio 
had formed an alliance 
with two sons of Danial, 
and the suppression of 
a revolt in Bandelkand, 
put an end to the short 
rule of his ne})hew 
Dawarbakhsh, the son 
of Khusru, and found 
himself in undisputed 
possession of the throne 
in 1628 ; under his rule ^UR mahal, -lig 
the Mogul Empire at- 


under Napoleon 
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NUR MAHAL, “LIGHT OF THE HAREM 


111. The j:)alaces of his 
period, with their recep- 
tion rooms, their marble 
jullarcd halls, their 
courts and private 
rooms, together with 
the mosques and mauso- 
leums, marked the 
zenith of Mohammedan 
art in India. Of these 
monuments the most 
famous is the mauso- 
leum calk'd the Taj 
Mahal, “Crown of the 
Harem,” the grave of 
Nur Mahal,^ ” Light of 
the Harem,” a favourite 
consort of the Emperor. 

()p})osite the imperial 
fortress of Agar rises 
this building, one of the 
most delicate construc- 
tions in the world, its 
outline clear and simple 
as crystal, built in 
marble ol wonderfully 
delicate colouring, with 
decorations which bear 
the mark of a fine and 
restrained taste. Sym- 
bolical of court life and 


the Mogul Empire at- splendour was the fam- 

tained the zenith of its his wife, Nur Mahal, who is here represented in an ous pcaCOCk tlirOllC, a 
wealth and' nrosneritv. DapperV Asia," published in 1672. the 


ciigravuig iruJii » 

wealth and prosj)erity. 

The Emperor displayed great perspicacity 
in the choice of capable officials, exercised 
a strong personal supervision over the 
administration, introduced many improve- 
ments, and in the course of twenty years 
extended the system of territorial occu- 
pation and taxation which had been 
created by Todar Mai to the districts on 


imperial chair, made of diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and other 
jewels, which represented in its fonn and 
colours a peacock’s tail fully extended. 
The traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier 
(1605-1689), a jeweller by profession, 
estimates the collective value of the 
precious stones employed in this ornament 
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at ;fi6o,5oo,ooo. Though such works of 
architecture and artistic skill must have 
cost enormous sums, and though many 
lives were sacrificed in the numerous wars 
of Shah Jehan, The people enioyed high 
prosperity under his rule ; and the 
Emperor, surpassing in this respect the 
Medicean Lorenzo “ the Magnificent,” 
. p . left a vast quantity of State 
f H***!!* treasures behind him at his 
p j. death. Those disturbances 
which had broken out in the 
Deccan in 1629 were speedily suppressed 
by the Emperor, who forced the State 
of Ahmednagar to conclude a ])ea('e 
favourable to Delhi. After a fresh out- 
break four years later this iprovince 
was ii)cor])orated with the Delhi kingdom 
in 1637, Abdallah of Golconda, an 
ally of Ahmednagar, was forced to pay 
tiibute. Affairs beyond the Afghan 
frontier ran a less favourable course. 
The‘ Uzbegs, who had penetrated into 
Kabul, were at first driven back from 
Balkh ; in 1637, Kandahar, which had 
been occiqned by the Persians, was also 
reconquered. When, however, the Uzbegs 
renewed their advance in 1618, the 
Emperor's third son, Mohammed Muhi 
ed-din Aurangzib, was forced to retreat 
during the winter of 1647 over th(‘ Hindu 
Kush, and lost the greater part of his 
army in consequence ; Kandahar was 
reconquered by the Persians in 1648, 
and remained in their jiossession, Shah 
Jehan definitely renouncing the idea ol 
reconquest in 1653. In the year 1655 
fresh compli- 
cations broke 
out in the 
Deccan. Au- 
rangzib, who 
had been sent 
there as gov- 
ernor, made a 
t r e a c h erous 
incursion into 
Golconda; the 
capital was 
stormed,plun- 
dered, and 
burnt, and in 
1656 Abdal- 
lah was forced 
to conclude 
peace under 
conditions of 
great severity. 

Bijapur was cavalry soldier of 


then surprised on some tri\ ial pretext. But 
before the subjugation of this district could 
be carried out, Aurangzib received news of 
his father’s sudden illness, and was obliged, 
in 1657, to conclude a treaty with Moham- 
med of Bijapur, on conditions favourable 
to the latter, in order that he might march 
northward with his army. 

Shah Jehan had been prostrated by 
unemia. Four of the Emperor’s sons, who 
were equally brave but different in position 
and character, immediately appeared as 
rival claimants for the throne. Dara Shn- 
koh, born in 1613, was a man of Akbar’s 
type, talented, liberal, well disposed to 
the Hindus, and friendly to Europeans 
and Christians. His manner, however, 

was against him ; he was ]’>assionate, often 
insolent, had no ])ersonal following, and 
was es})erially unpoimlar among the 
Mohammedans. The second prince, Shoja, 
was a drunkard, and was hated by the 
Mohammedans for his leanings to the 
Shiite doctrine. On the other hand, 

Aurangzib was a fanatic al Mohammedan, 
Rivals affability, with 

fo*r^thc ^ recent 

Throne ambitious and 

treacherous. The fourth prince, 
Murad Baksh was of a noble disposition, 
hut was intellectually of no account, anct 
was marked l)y a leaning to sensuality. 
Aurangzib, who was at the head of a 
well-tried army, allowed his two elder 

brothers to destroy one another, while he 
gained over the short-sighted Murad by 
exaggerated praise and flattery, and by 

promises ot 
the succes- 
sion. With the 
help of Murad 
he then de- 
feated Dara, 
w h o had 
emerged vic- 
torious from 
the struggle 
with Shoja, 
and invited 
the unsuspi- 
cious man, 
under a pre- 
text of cele- 
brating his 
victory, to a 
feast. On the 
next morning 
Murad awoke 
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debauch to find himself a prisoner in the 
citadel of Delhi, but was afterwards 
transferred to the State prison of Gwalior. 

Meanwhile Shah Jehan I. had recovered 
and again assumed the government. As, 
however, he favoured his eldest son, 
Aurangzib made him prisoner in 1658, 
and kept him under honourable restraint 
in the citadel of Agra until 
his death in 1666. Shortly 
afterwards Aurangzib suc- 
ceeded in seizing the ])crson 
of his eldest brother ; and in 
1659 Dara was condemned to 
death on a pretended charge 
of apostasy from the Moham- 
medan faith. Murad met 
the same fate in i()()T, 
as a result of an attempt to 
escape from his imprison- 
ment. Shoja tied to Bengal, 
and j)eri.shed in i6()0 in the 
malarial district of Arakan, 
while his sons were kejd jni- 
soners until their death in 


ler in the in the Koran, and his private life wa. 
Lfterwards marked by moderation and simplicity, 
f Gwalior, his public appearances were characterised 
recovered by an excess of s])lendour and by painfuj 
lent. As, observance of every religious duty, 
dest son. At the beginning of his reign the 
in 1658, Emperor seemed inclined to model his 
; restraint behaviour uj)on the religious tolerance of 
his ancestor Akbar, and mar- 
ried his son Mohammed 
Muazzern to the daughter ol 
a Hindu prince. But after 
a short interval his fanatical 
hostility to the alien religion 
made itself felt, and discord 
Ixdween the Emperor and his 
subjects was the natural 
result. The tax ujipn all 
saleable articles, which was 
only per cent, for the 
Moliammedans, was doubled 
by Aurangzib in the case ot 
the Hindus ; the hated poll- 
tax, which Akbar had abol- 
EMPEROR AURANGZIB ished , was again imposed upon 




1 • 1 The third of four btothers^ he j-i ri*i 1 1*1 r 

(jwalior. Ihus no rival obtained the throi^. by treachery the HlllduS, and Wllllc prcfei*- 


except Aurangzib remained His oppression hastened 

^ ... the disruption of the empire. - - 


to the successor of Shah 

Jehan among his lirothers or relations. 

Aurangzib, or Alamgir 1 . (1658-1707) 
had inherited none of the great talents of 
Babar and Akbar, neither their statesman- 
like foresight nor their humanitarian dis- 
position, and still less that religious 
tolerance which had made the people ])ros- 
perous and the state powerful. Those 
. famous monarclis had been 


Religious 
Bigot on 
the Throne 


creative minds, capable of find- 
ing the right measures to deal 


with every difficulty ; whereas 
Aurangzib was a narrow-minded monarch 
who dis})]ayed his good qualities invariably 
at the wi'ong time and in the wrong place. 
His actions were dictated, not by love for 
his subjects, but by ambition, mistrust, 
and religious fanaticism. No one was ever 
better able to conceal his true feelings ; 
no means were too contemptible or too 
arbitrary which could enable him to reach 
the goal of his ambition. His effort was 
to promote the one true faith of the 
Sunnah, and his ambition was to be the 
type of a true Mohammedan monarch. 
To his co-religionists he displayed a 
leniency which was a direct invitation to 
mismanagement, intrigue, and disobedi- 
ence, while his hand was heavy upon the 
hated Hindus who formed the majority of 
his subjects. He was well read, especially 


ession hastened sllOWll tO the 

empire. ^ double 

burden was laid u])C)n the Hindus, who 
were also excluded from the administration 
and the army. In 1679 Aurangzib pulled 
down the tliree most sacred temples of the 
Hindus in Multan, Maltra, and Benares, 
and erected a mosque u])on the site of 
the temjde of Krishna. In Rajputana 
alone the Brahman sanctuaries which 
were devastated by his fanaticism might 
be counted by hundreds ; the priests were 
killed, and the temple treasures trans- 
ferred to Delhi. 

The Satnami, a i)urist Hindu sect on 
the left bank of the vSutlej, were the first 
to revolt against such oppression — a move- 
ment that was repressed only with diffi- 
culty. Their example was followed by 
the Rajput tribes, and the struggle 
was carried on with varying success and 
with such bitter cruelty that 
® from that date the Rajputs 
gams ^ displayed a deadly hatred 

Oppression 

Aurangzib’s own son, Mohammed Akbar, 
the fourth prince, enraged at the inhu- 
manity of the imperial orders given him, 
joined the side of the oppressed, but was 
forced to flee ; he first turned to the 
Mahrattas, who were at war with his 
father, and afterwards retired to Persia, 
where he died a few years later, in 1706. 
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THE DISRUPTION OF THE EMPIRE 

A URANGZIB had successfully led the taken by surprise and massacred in large 
^ army of Shah Jehan against the part. Ultimately he secured the cession 
Mohammedan states in the Deccan, and of additional territory and the right of 
had inflicted severe losses upon (lolconda maintaining a standing army of 50,000 
and Bijapur ; but independent rulers were infantry and 7,000 cavalry, 
still powerful in that district. In the These events had taken place shortly 
meantime a third state founded U])on the before the accession of Aurangzib. The 
basis of national religion had grown from upstart now directed his attacks 
insignificance to a power more formid- against the em})ire itself. His marauding 
able and coherent than any of the bands advanced into the neighbourhood 
surrounding states This was the Mahratta ot Surat in i()()2, and an imperial army 
people, a ])owerful tribe inhal)iting the retreated before him with disgraceful 
district of Maharashtra and the country cowardice. A new expedition succeeded 
to the south; from this centre in inducing Sivaji to appear in person at 
Kl**K ^tt many years the court of the })owerful emperor, 

p ^ migrated to the neighbouring Aurangzib received the Hindu with almost 
Mohammedan ]'>rinci])alities, contemptuous coldness, and proposed to 
especially to Bijapur, where they had confine him forcibly in Delhi. However, 
occupied important positions in the the cunning Mahratta and his son made 
administration and in the army. good tlu*ir esca])e, hidden in two provision- 

The head of one of thche immigiaint hamjiers. In the year 1G74 Sivaji declared 

families, Shaj Bhonsla, had distinguished himself indejiendent, assumed the title of 
himself as a cavalry commander, and had Maharaja, and ])roceeded to strike a 
been rewarded by the Mohammedan coinage in his own name. Had Aurangzib 
Sultan of Bijapur with the military fief b(*eii a far-seeing ruler, he could not have 
of Puna, and later with a more important failed to recognise a dangerous enemy in 
district in the modern Mysore. From this rising Hindu state on the 

his marriage with a woman of noble birth south-west, and would have 

sprang the founder of the Mahratta power, entered into an alliance with 

Sivaji. National and religious sentiment the Mohammedan states in the 

inspired him with dee]) hatred for Moham- Deccan. But he hoped to secure sole 
medanism. During his father’s a])sence suj)remacy over all the Mohammedans in 
in the southern parts of his fief the son, India, and even furthered the action of 
with the help ot the troops under his the new Hindu prince when he extorted 
command and other Mahratta allies, from Bijapur one-fourth of its yearly 
seized a number of the strongest fortresses, revenue as ])ayment for freedom from his 
confiscated the taxes, and ])lundered the plundering raids — a tax known as the 
lands of his lord far beyond the boundaries Ghaut, which was later, under the name 
of his own district ; his father was then of the “ Mahratta tribute,” to be a 
suspected of complicity and imprisoned source of sore vexation to the Delhi 
by the Sultan of Bijapur. Sivaji entered kingdom. 

into negotiations with the powerful The far-seeing opponent of the two 
Emperor of Delhi, Shah Jehan, and the Mohammedan powers availed himself of 
fear of this mighty monarch procured the his favourable position to develop, as far 
release of his father ; the son then dis- as possible, the internal organisation of his 
played even greater insolence to Bijapur. Hindu state. Society was organised on 
Ultimately an army was sent against him the pattern supplied by the old traditions ; 
under Afzal Khan ; Sivaji induced the the Brahmans, whose intellectual training 
hostile commander to agree to a friendly and higher education had been developed 
meeting before the fort of Pratapgad, through long generations, were the born 
vvhere he murdered him ; the army was counsellors of the nation ; the chief 
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official posts were occupied by members 
of noble Brahman families, who saw that 
the administration was properly conducted. 
The warriors, claiming a doubtful descent 
from the old Kshatriya immigrants, 
formed the professional officers and the 
well-drilled and regularly-paid army. The 
agricultural class, or Kunbis, not only 
devoted their energies to production, but 
also formed the guerilla reserve of the 
standing army. All remaining handi- 
craftsmen or merchants formed collectively 
the fourth class, or Shankardachi. 

The state thus organised had a small 
standing army of cavalry armed with 
lances which, when necessity arose, could 
be rapidly increased to a powerful force by 
calling out the militia, and could as 
rapidly be rcduct^d to its former dimen- 
sions. The Mahratta army was a highly 
mobile force, and consequently lar 
superior to the slow-moving troops ot the 
Mogul Emperor ; when these latter appeared 
in overwhelming strength, they found 
only peaceful })easants tilling their fields ; 
the moment the enemy divided his forces 
he was immediately attacked unawares. 
„ Plundering raids and the 

tribute imposed upon 
Arm**^ ^ neighbouring states brought in 
a large yearly revenue ; the 
booty taken in war was in ])art divided 
among the soldiers and the militia, but the 
larger part was distributed among the small 
and almost ini])regnable mountain fort- 
resses which guarded the State chest and 
military treasuries, d'hus Sivaji had at his 
command a strong army ever ready for 
action and self-sup])orting, while the 
expensive and incaj:)able troops of his 
0])ponent devoured the riches of the em- 
pire ; tlie Mahrattas had no lack of 
recruits to swell their ranks, while the 
Mogul army had great difficulty in main- 
taining its strength, though enlistment 
proceeded far and wide. Such was the 
opponent that Aurangzib thought he 
could play off against the sultans of the 
Deccan ; in reality the Mahratta power, 
joining now one and now another of these 
opponents, inflicted injury upon both and 
aggrandised itself at their expense. 

In the year 1672, Sivaji surprised an 
imperial army, and inflicted so severe a 
defeat that for a long time the Mogul 
troof)s were forced to confine themselv^es 
to the defence of their headquarters in 
Aurangabad. Revolts in the north and 
the north-west of the empire had made it 


impossible to unite all the imperial forces 
for action upon the south. A favourable 
opportunity seemed, however, to have 
arisen in 1680, when Sivaji died and was 
succeeded by his son Sambaji, who was 
nearly his equal in energy. This was the 
date of the secession of Prince Akbar. 
The Emperor, who was by nature sus- 
^ . ])icious, now declined to trust 

oMhe anybody, and ])laced himself 

Mohammedan, haid of his southern 

army with the object of 
crushing his Mohammedan opponents, Ali 
of Bijapur and Abul Hasan of Golconda, 
intending afterwards to overthrow the 
Mahrattas. In 1683 he marched to the 
Deccan ; in ibSb Bijapur was taken, and 
Golconda fell the next year. The last 
independent Mohammedan states in the 
Deccan thus clisapjieared. 

In i68() Sambaji and his son, who was 
six years of age, were ca])iured by Aurang- 
zib ; the father was killed after the most 
cruel tortures, and the child kept in 
strict confinement. This action, however, 
aroused the obstinate Mahratta race to 
yet more irresistible efforts. Aurangzib 
was utterly defeated at Berampur, and 
his youngest son, Mohammed Kambaksh, 
with his commander-in -chief, Zulfikar, 
suffered such heavy losses on the east 
coast that the jirince was forced to 
withdraw and unite his troops with his 
father’s. Other imperial armies were 
repeatedly beaten or forced to surrender. 
The very forces of Nature seemed to be 
conspiring with the enemy ; a sudden 
inundation of the River Bhima cost 
Aurangzib the whole of his baggage and 
12,000 cavalry. The Mogul emperor 
gathered all his forces for a final effort ; 
strong citadels were captured and Mah- 
ratta troops scattered. But fresh for- 
tresses were occupied, and the Mahrattas 
disj)ersed only to reunite at some other 
centre. Ultimately, the queen regent, 
Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram, the 
brother of Sambaji, had re- 
course to desperate measures, 
and devastated the whole 
country in order to deprive the 
enemy of his su})plies. At this moment 
the bodily j)owers of the old emperor 
gave way, and in 1707 Aurangzib, or 
Alamgir I., died in a fainting fit. 

On the death of Aurangzib the finances 
of Delhi were in utter confusion ; the 
greater proportion of the revenue existed 
only on paper, and had been diminished 
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by embezzlement, by revolts, and by the 
generally impoverished condition of the 
nation, while the expenditure had risen 
enormously during the long-continued 
war. The Hindu population, who were 
considered as subjects of the second class 
only, were inspired with deeper hatred 
for the Mohammedan dynasty. The 

strong foundations of the 

State had been shaken ; a state ‘ 
of ferment existed at home, 
the south was threatened by 
the Mahratta power which 
Aurangzib’s blind policy had | 
aggrandised, and the states ^ 
on the north-west beheld these 
anxieties with delight. More- 
over, the dynasty upon the | 
peacock throne of Delhi had 
degenerated ; the power of the 
house of Timur had spent it- 
self in a short succession of 

brilliant rulers, and the em- 

perors of succeeding years shai 

were but miserable shadows He reig-ned fn 
of their great predecessors. of^eepiVthl 
In the next twelve years 
no fewer than eight rulers succeeded one 
another on the throne. Tlie first, Muazzem 
Shah.Alam Bahadur Shah I. {ijoy-iyiz) 
displayed much tolerance, but his strength 
was unequal to the task of restoring the 
broken organisation. His vicious suc- 
cessor, Moizz ed-din Jihandar Shah (1712- 
1713), was an utterly insignificant fi^re. 
He was succeeded 
by Farokhsir, 1713- 
1719, a wcak- 
ling who surrounded 
himself with foolish 
counsellors, and 
vainly attempted to 
curb the growing 
power of the nobles 
by clumsy intrigues ; 
he was murdered in 
the palace. Two 
children were then 
placed in succession 

upon the throne ; OP ^ 

both succumbed to 
consumption, Rafi ed-darajat after three 
months, and Rafi ed-daula Shah Tehan, 
in an even shorter time. The rule of 
Roshen-akhtar Mohammed Shah (1719- 
1748) was of somewhat longer duration. 
He, however, was a voluptuary who cared 
onlj^ for his own pleasure, and handed over 
the imperial seal to his chief wife to use as 


SHAH ALAM 

He reigriied from 1707 to 1712, 
but was unequal to the task 
of keeping the empire together. 



she pleased. His son, Ahmed Shah (1748- 
1754), was taken prisoner and blinded with 
his mother ; he died in 1774. Even shorter 
was the rule of his aged successor, Aziz 
cd-din Alamgir, who was murdered by his 
grand wazir in 1759. 

Such, during the first half-century after 
Aurangzib’s death, were the ‘‘ wielders 

, of the sceptre ” in Hindustan, 

with the exception of a few 
unsuccessful candidates for 
the throne, such as Azin Shah 
(1707), Kambakhsh (1707- 
1708), Nekusiyar(i7i9-I723), 
and Ibrahim (1720). The 
royal jxiwor was in the hands 
of ambitious Ministers, of 
harem favourites, of flatterers, 
and of jiarasites who pan- 
dered to the excesses and 
debauches of the rulers. Shah 
A lam Bahadur suffered 
greatly from dejiendence upon 
ALAM ~ Ziilfikar, one of Aurangzib’s 
1707 to 1712, i>ravcst generals during his 
1 to the tafjk yy-yc; (jjy. Dcccan, uod 

mpire together, r , « , i i l 

Jehal^dar Shah was but a 
tool in the hands of this man ; after the 
latter’s accession, during a revolt of 
Zulfikar, he was handed over to the 
rebels, who killed both him and his 
betrayer. The next four rulers were 
ele\'ated to the throne hy the “ king 
makers,” two brotliers who gave tliem- 
sclves out to be descendants of the Pro- 
]diet ; these were 
the Seiads, Hussein 
Ali and Abdullah, 
who murdered Far- 
okhsir, made two 
children emperors, 
and were finally sup- 
pressed a year aftei 
the accession of Mo- 
ll ammed Shah. 
Hussein Ali fell undei 
the dagger of an 
emissary of the Em- 
peror, while Abdullah 


MOSQUE OF SHAH ALAM AT AHMEDABAD defeated with 

his army ; his rank 

larajat after three saved him from death, but he was kept in 
laula Shah Tehan, life-long imprisonment. Henceforward the 
ime. The rule of business of State was conducted by 
imed Shah (1719- women and parasites. Ahmed Shah and 
t longer duration. Alamgir II. were pure nonentities compared 
uptuary who cared with their ambitious, faithless, and despotic 
e, and handed over commander-in-chief and Minister, Ghazi 
chief wife to use as ed-din, grandson of Asaf J ah of Ha^darabad. 
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Such were the hands that steered the organised themselves as a federation of 
ship of State, which was now tossed by districts united by religious and political 
wild waves amid dangerous reefs and ties. 

began to strain in all its joints. The It was only to be expected that the denial 
degenerate bureaucracy had but one of the authority of the Vedas should please 
desire — to turn the weakness of the the Hindus as little as the refusal to 


Government to their own advantage ; 
taxation became extortion and robbery, 
while bribery and corruption took the 
place of justice. Princes and vassals, 
generals and wazirs tore away provinces 
from the empire, while warlike Hindu 
tribes threw off the Mohammedan yoke. 
Thus the Bhartpur Jats in Kajputana 
gained their independence, and the princi- 
pality of Jaipur seceded. The Jaipur 
rulers — Jey Singh II. in particular — were 
distinguished for their devotion to astro- 
nomy. Jaipur itself was built as a capital 
in 1728, the splendid town of Ambur 
having been previously abandoned- at 
the order of the above-named Jey Singh. 


accept the Koran pleased the Moham- 
medans. One of the Sikh gurus, or spiritual 
Tk Q-Lk leaders, Arjun, was accused 
Become ^ under jehangir of being impli- 
WarrTors ^ated in a revolt ; he was thrown 
into prison in 1616 and so cruelly 
tortured that he died. From this moment 
the character of the religious movement 
entirely changed. Hur Govind, the son of 
Arjun, thirsting for revenge, issued new 
proclamations and gave a new character 
to the sect in i(\^8 ; the disci})les of peace 
now became warriors of fanatical fierceness. 
The movement would pcrha])s have died 
out if the fanatical Aurangzib had not 
executed the guru Tegh Bahadur in 1675. 


In Oudh the Shiite 
Persian Sadat founded 
the kingdom of Lucknow, 
while a converted Brah-^ 
man, Murshid Kuli Khan, 
formed a kingdom of 
Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar. Malwa fell into 
the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and in the south 
Asaf J ah seized the whole 



Hatred of the Moham- 
medans immediately 
flamed up afresh. Govind 
II., the son of the 
murdered man, declared 
himself the son of God 
sent by his Father .to 
drive and extirpate evil 
from the world; warrioi 
and Sikh were henceforth 
to be equivalent terms. 


province of the Hindu- farokhsir and mohammed shah “ Ye shall no longer be 


Stan Deccan. Both of these rulers were weaklingrs, and 

' allowed the decay of the empire to pro- 

1 O the many dllnCUltieS ceed apace, Farokhsir reigning: from 171S 

and troubles of the em- niOand Mohammed from 1719 to 1748 . 


called Sikh (disciples), 
but Singh (lions).” 
Govind maintained his 


pire was added the outbreak of fanatical 
religious wars. In the extreme north- 
west of India, in the Punjab, Nanak 
(1469-153S), who had been under the 
influence of Kabir, preached, about 1500, 
a new doctrine of general ]'>eace and 
brotherly love. He m^ide an attempt to 
obliterate the differences between Brah- 
manism and Mohammedanism by repre- 
senting all the points of divergence as 
Q^. . matters of no importance, and 
of (Kc ^niphasising the immanence of 
Sikhs Divine Being as the one 

material point. It was a pure re- 
form, dissociated as far as possible from any 
sensualism of theory or practice. All men 
were equal before God according to this 
theory, which did not recognise divisions 
of caste. The adherents of Nanak, whose 
numbers were at first but small, called 
themselves Sikhs — that is, disciples or 
scholars. During the next 150 years they 


ground with varying success against 
Aurangzib, who was then occupied with the 
Mahrattas in the south. Shah Alam 
Bahadur attempted to win over the Sikhs 
by conciliation ; in 1708, however, Govind 
was murdered by a Mohammedan Afghan, 
and the anger of the vSikhs was boundless. 

Pillaging and murdering with ap])alling 
cruelty all who declined to accept theii 
faith, they advanced upon Delhi, but 
were utterly defeated by Bahadur, and 
forced to retire to inaccessible hiding- 
])laces. The emperor, however, died sud- 
denly at Lahore in 1712, perhaps from 
poison. The sect grew powerful during 
the disturbances which then broke out, 
and, under Farokhsir, reoccupied a large 
part of the Punjab. Led by their chief, 
Bandah, they again advanced in 1716, 
marking every step in their advance by 
ruthless devastations ; Lahore was cap- 
tured, the governor defeated, and an 
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iniperiaj army driven back. Fortune then 
declared against them ; they were re- 
peatedly beaten by the imperial troops 
and driven back with Bandah into one of 
the northern fortresses, where they were 
starved out and killed. Bandah escaped, 
owing to the devotion of a Hindu convert, 
who personated his leader, and succeeded 
_ in duping his captors for some 

/Vkh formid- 

Power there remained only 

a few scattered bands, who 
gained a scanty livelihood in the inacces- 
sible mountain valleys of the Punjab. At 
this period a foreign Power swept over 
Hindustan like a scourge from heaven. 
Nadir Shah, the .son of a Turcoman, though 
born in Persia, had begun his career as 
leader of a band of freebooters, and had 
seized the throne of the Safavi dynasty 
on March 20, 1736. The lack of ceremony 
with which the Persian Ambassador was 
treated in Delhi gave him an excuse for 
invading Hindustan in 1738. After con- 
quering the Mogul army, which had been 
reinforced by the troops of Sadat, Wazir of 
Oudh, and oif Asaf Jah. Nizam of Haidara- 
bad, he marched into the capital in 1739. 
Strict discipline was preserved among the 
troops. A report suddenly spread among 
the Hindus that the Persian king was 
dead ; the inhabitants then threw them- 
selves upon the soldiers, who had dis- 
persed throughout the town, and slaugh- 
tered 700. Nadir Shah attempted to 
restore order, but was himself attacked, 
and then commanded a general massacre 
of the inhabitants. From sunrise to sun- 
set the town was given over to pillage, fire, 
and murder, 30,000 victims falling before 
the Persian thirst for vengeance. All the 
treasures and jewels of the royal treasury, 
including the peacock throne, the ])ride of 
Delhi, were carried off, the bullion belong- 
ing to the empire, to the higher officials, 
and to private individuals was confiscated, 
and heavy war indemnities were laid upon 
^ the governors of the provinces, 

and**^^*^* The sum total of the booty 
p?jj which Nadir carried off from 

1 age Hindustan has been estimated 
at ^50,000,000. Eight years later Nadir 
Shah was murdered, on June 20, 1747 ; his 
kingdom immediately, fell into a state of 
disruption. In Afghanistan the power was 
seized by Ahmed Khan Abdali, who styled 
himself Shah Durani, adopting as his own 
the name of his tribe ; he was strongly 
attracted by the rich booty which Nadir 
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had carried off from Hindustan. In six 
marauding raids between the years 1747 
and 1761 he devastated the unhappy land 
and its capital. The massacre of Mattra, 
the sacred town of Krishna, which took 
place during the third invasion of Ahmed 
Shah, was a terrible repetition of Nadir’s 
massacre at Delhi ; during a festival of 
the inhabitants a detachment of Ahmed’s 
army attacked the throng of harmless 
pilgrims in the defenceless town and 
slaughtered them by thousands. 

In le.ss than a century after the death 
of Shah Jehan the once ])owerful Mogul 
Em})ire had sunk to the lowest point of 
misery and weakness ; it would un- 
doubtedly have disa})])eared altogether 
had not the British become predominant 
in India. Meanwhile, important events 
had taken place in the south during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 
Saho, the grandson of the Mahratta lU'ince 
Sivaji, was released shortly after the death 
of Aurangzib ; he was —and in this respect 
he became a j)atlern lor the treatment 
of young Indian heirs to the throne — 
wholly estranged from the national 

Ebb Tide Mahrattas. He 

r LI I grown up in a harem under 
« the influences of the Mohamme- 

or unes (-Hnism with which he had been 
surrounded, and his thoughts and feelings 
were rather Mohammedan than Hindu ; 
his first act as king was to make a pilgrim- 
age to the grave of his father’s murderer. 

Previous to the accession of Saho, the 
Mahratta government had been in good 
hands. When Samba ji had been captured 
and killed, his young son, who was also a 
prisoner, had been cleclared king ; mean- 
while, the government had been carried on 
by the brother of Sambaji, Raja Ram, 
and after his death by his no less ca})able 
widow, the kingdom suffering no deteriora- 
tion, notwithstanding the imj)risonment 
of the monarch. When, however, Saho 
took up the power in person a change 
occurred for the worst. Enervated in body 
and mind, he left all State business to the 
care of his prudent Minister, Balaji 
Wiswanath, officially known as the 
Peshwa ; and it was to the efforts of this 
man that he owed the establishment of his 
position with reference to the Mogul 
kingdom, though he would himself have 
been well content to become a vassal of 
Delhi. The chief work of the Peshwa 
was to reduce to order the whole organisa- 
tion of the Mahratta state with its peculiar 
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military basis. During the reigns of 
Hussein Ali and Abdullah he marched 
upon Delhi and procured not only the 
recognition of the sovereignty of the 
Mahratta princes but also the formal 
right of levying upon the whole of the 
Deccan the Mahratta tax, one-fourth of 
the whole state revenue. Thus, under 
Saho, the power practically fell into the 
hands of the Peshwa ; and when his post 
became recognised as hereditary, the new 
Brahman Maliratta dynasty of the Peshwas 
grew up side by side with, and rapidly 
overshadowed, the dynasty of Sivaji. 

Baji Rao (1720-1740), the son of Balaji 
Wiswanath, who united the intellect of 
a Brahman with the energy of a warrior, 
raised the Mahratta kingdom to its highest 
jx)int. He was forced by the })rince and 
his adherents to establish the power of 
the constitution upon a territorial basis. 
But he saw that the strength of his people 
consisted primarily in their military 

organisation ; his country would be more 
powerful if its sjdiere of interest was 
marked by no fixed boundaries, and if it 
could gradually extend its claims to the 
. Mahratta tribute over the 

whole of the fallen Mogul 

. -- Em|)ne, and even lurther. In 

n uence j^^^^tters of domestic policy, the 

Peshwa conducted State business entirely 
upon his own responsibility, without con- 
sulting the jirince, who had become a 
merely nominal ruler. A refusal to pay 
the Mahratta tribute, and the murder of 
the Mahratta general, Pilaji Gaekwar, 
gave Baji Rao the opportunity of sub- 
jugating Gujerat. In 1723 he captured 
the province of Malwa, and in the negotia- 
tions with Delhi he secured not only all 
the country south of the (diambal, but 
also gained the cession of the three most 
sacred towns of the Hindus, Mattra, 
Allahabad, and Benares. When the Mo- 
gul Emperor raised objections, Baji Rao 
advanced to the walls of Delhi in 1737 ; 
at the beginning of 1738 he forced Asaf 
Jah of Haidarabad, the plenipotentiary 
of the Grand Mogul, to cede all the 
country south of the Chambal. But 
before the agreement could be confirmed 
by Mohammed Shah, the devastating 
invasion of Nadir Shah burst ui)on the 
country, and even the Mahrattas shrank 
back in dismay. It was not until after the 
death of Baji Rao, in 1740, that his suc- 
cessor, Balaji, the third Peshwa, secured 
the formal completion by Delhi in 1743 of 


the contract proposed in 1738. About 
the same period (1741-1743) the Mahrattas 
repeatedly advanced north-eastwa d 
against Bengal, the last of these move- 
ments being under the leadership of 
Raghuji Bhonsla ; from this district 
they extort d the Mahratta tax and the 
cession of Kattak, a ])art of Orissa, in 1743. 

- . . Called in by Delhi to bring help 
mTk h Ihti revolted Rohillas 

Power ^ Rohilkand, they completed 
the subjugation of this tribe, 
and were rewarded with new concessions 
as to tribute ; alter the third invasion 
of the Afghan Ahmed Shah, they pene- 
trated to the north-west corner of India, 
captured Lahore, and drove the scanty 
Afghan garrison out of the Punjab. They 
had now reached the zenith of their power ; 
wherever the Mogul kingdom had exercised 
dominion during the period of its pros- 
perity, the Mahrattas now interposed upon 
all possible occasions ; though not the 
recognised dominant ]^ower, tliey exacted 
their tribute almost everywhere. 

They met their match, however, in 
Ahmed Shah. The Mahratta general, 
Sindliia, was defeated, and two-t birds of 
his troops slain, while tlie army of the 
general, Holkar, \N'ho succeeded him, was 
shattered. Thereupon, a new and greater 
army advanced against the Afghans, under 
the cousin of the Peshwa. The decisive 
battle was fought on January 6th, 1761, 
at-Pauipat; the Mahrattas were utterly 
defeated, 200, 000 falling in the battle or 
in flight, including the general, a son of 
the Peshwa, and a number of important 
leaders. 

The Peshwa survived this disaster but 
a short time. The Mahrattas were obliged 
to withdraw from Hindustan, and never 
again did the Peshwas recover their former 
importance ; the Mahratta kingdom was 
now transformed into a loosely united 
confederacy. The later successes of this 
pco])L‘ were gained by individual and 
almost independent Mahratta 
princes with the help of Euro- 
. ^ Fff officers and soldiers. The 

* * * policy of Baji Rao had exactly 

suited the nature of the Mahratta state ; 
the position of the Prince had sunk to 
unimportance, and the Peshwa had been 
raised to the highest point. At the same 
time, however, individual commanders had 
tended to become more and more inde- 
pendent. The principle of rewarding the- 
chief general with the Mahratta tax levied 
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from a rich province, and ihus enabling 
him to keep on foot a considerable body 
of troops, proved utterly destructive of 
the unity of the state ; these commanders 
ultimately became provincial lords sup- 
ported by the troops under their command. 
The independence thus acquired was also 
favoured by internal dissensions within 
the nominally ruling family 
and by political discord with 
Haidarabad, Delhi, Oiidh, and 
Bengal. Under the third Peshwa, 
(1740-1761), this process of 
disruption had made rapid strides, and 
the landed nobility, which had hitherto 
been purposely kept in the background, 
now reasserted itself to the detriment 
of the body politic. The king’s ]K)wer 
had decreased so much under the influence 
of the Peshwa, that his influence was 
‘^adually confined to the provinces of 
Satara and Kholapur ; so also the actual 
power of the Peshwa ultimately coincided 
with the province of Puna. For the 
first tim^ under Baji Rao appear various 
Mahratta princes whose ancestors had 
previously held for the most part 
wholly subordinate positions ; they now 
formed a confederacy, at the head of 
which the Peshwa was barely tolerated. 
About 1738 Raghuji Bhonsla, who had led 
the invasions of Bengal and Orissa, was 
recognised as the rival of the Peshwa, and 
attained almost complete inde]:)endence in 
the province of Nagpur, which nearly corre- 
sponds to the modern Central Provinces, 
until his death in 1755. The general 
Sindhia, who, though of good family, had 
once filled a menial position under Baji 
Rao, and Rao Holkar, who was originally 
a shepherd, became lords of the two 
principalities of Indur and Gwalior, 
formed from the newly won province of 
Malwa. On the north-west the Gackwar 
became chief of the province of Baroda. 
Thus, the once powerful Mahratta king- 
dom. had been broken into five great 
^ and several smaller principalities 

p i mg purely nominal 

supremacy of the Peshwa. On 
the other hand, the former 
Mogul province* of the Deccan, to gain 
which Aurangzib had sacrificed the welfare 
of his kingdom, gradually rose to an inde- 
pendent state of considerable importance. 
In the year 1713, Chin Kilikh Khan, 
better known by his earlier title of Asaf 

i ah, the son of a Turcoman general in the 
logul army, in which he had himself been 
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an officer, was sent to the Deccan as 
governor (Nizam ul mulk), but was 
speedily recalled by the jealous Seiads. 
He then turned to his former province, 
and defeated two armies which were sent 
out against him, and this success was 
speedily followed by the deaths of Hussein 
and Abdullah. Recalled to Delhi as grand 
wazir by Farokhsir, he found the imperial 
court and the whole body politic in a 
hopeless condition of degeneracy, and he 
immediately resigned. Asaf Jah was dis- 
missed by Farokhsir, with every mark of 
consideration and respect ; but he was 
preceded by mounted messengers to 
^lobariz, who had taken his place as 
governor in the Deccan, with orders to 
depose the viceroy u])on his return, 
'riiis intrigue failed utterly. Mobariz was 
defeated in 1724, and Asaf Jah sent his 
head to Delhi with congratulations on 
the rapid sup])rcssion of the revolt.” 
To preserve some show of dependence, 
the Nizam repeatedly sent presents to 
the capital, but in reality his independence 
was comyflete. He was able to maintain 
his position against the Mahraltas ; the 
chaut could not be refused, 
oMhc°”' lightened the burden 

of this tribute by despatching 
his own officials to collect it, 
and transmit it personally to the Mahrattas. 
While the Mogul kingdom was hurrying 
ever more rapidly lo its fall, this province 
rose to considerable importance and 
prosperity under Asaf Jah. When the 
Mahrattas made their advance, Mohammed 
Shah a])j)ointed the capable Nizam as 
dictator in 1737 ; the weakness of the 
empire, however, was so gxat that even 
Asaf Jah was unable to bring help either 
against the Mahrattas or against Nadir 
Shah. In 1741 he returned to his own 
country. On his death in 1748, he left 
behind to his dynasty a flourishing kingdom 
of the size of Spain. 

In the east, the Carnatic — that is to say, 
the lowland beneath the precipices of the 
Ghats — formed one of the states under the 
supremacy of the Nizam, and was governed 
by the Nawab of Arcot. The smaller 
principality of Tanjore to the south of 
Arcot was governed by a d scendant of 
Sivaji, and to the north-west of this 
district Mysore began to develop as an 
independent state. To these must be 
added a number of petty principalities, for 
the most part feudal holdings or independent 
creations of adventurous Naiks outgenerals. 








A NAUTCH DANCE IN THE PALACE OF A NATIVE PRINCE 
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HINDU FAKIR, OR HOLY MAN 


MOHAMMEDAN AT HIS PRAYERS 




THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH INFLUENCE IN INDIA 
In ir)99 Queen Elizabeth sent Sir John Mildenhall to the Great Mog-ul, the renowned Akbar, with 
an application for trading privileges for an English company to which she wished to grant a 
charter; the commissioner was successful, and in 1600 a company was incorporated under the 
style of “The Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.” 




MODERN INDIA 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH DOMINION 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES 


Persian smote Delhi ; the Af^^han 
^ shattered the Mahratta hosts on the 
field where, two hundred years before, young 
Akbar’s generals had won Hindustan for 
the Moguls, But the dominion of India 
was destined neither for Persian nor for 
Afghan . Not t hrough the mountain jiasses, 
as of old, but by the new highway of the 
ocean the new invader came — by the 
waters that linked together the East and 
West, which the land-barriers held asunder. 
Between the invasion ol Nadir Shah and 
the last great raid of the Durani a new 
conquering Power had suddenly revealed 
itself on the east ; a jiower mightier than 
Mogul or Mahratta, Afghan or Turcoman. 

In spite of the early invasion of India by 
Alexander the (ireat, continuous inter- 
course between India and Eurojie was 
never established until Vasco da Gama, 
in 1497-8, showed the Westerns a new 
road to reach the semi-mythical lands of 
the East, by sailing round the ('ape of 
Good Hope. The Portuguese led the way, 
and maintained their lead tor a century. 
In the Indian seas they contested the 
supremacy of the Arabs. Under the great 
Albuquerque they secured a footing- 
bases of naval operations — at Ormuz, on 
the Persian Gulf, and at Goa, on the west 
coast of the Indian peninsula. Between 
The F* t Albuquer- 

Europeans .ISSo-Ulc 

in India 

Spain annexed the Portuguese 
crown — Portuguese fleets were siqireme in 
the Indian seas, and though Portugal had 
not taken possession of temtories, she had 
established numerous trading and naval 
stations. She absorbed the European 
trade of the East. Then she was herself 
absorbed by Spiain for a time. But Spain 
was already engaged in the early stages 


of her maritime struggle with England i 
the united Netherlands, in revolt against 
her dominion, were emerging to take their 
own place as a sea-going, trading, and 
colonising power of the first rank. If the 
English, like the S])aniards, gave their 
main attention to the N(w World, still, 
Ihiglish and Dutch alike resolved to take 
« . their share in exploiting the 

Spanish j-e.opened East. On the last 
day of the last year of the six- 

Challenged 

India Company received its charter from 
Elizabeth. Within two years the Dutch 
East India Company was incorporated. 
When Albuquerque died, the Mogul 
dynasty had not yet come into existence ; 
Akbar was still reigning when the merchant 
adventurers of England and Holland 
bt'gan to take the lion’^' share in the trade 
which had been a Portuguese monopoly. 

For Portugal and .Spain, the oceanic 
commerce was, so to speak, in the pocket 
of the Crown. It was regulated and 
governed with a single eye to the filling 
of the royal treasury. For Dutch and 
English it was a speculation of private 
adventurers, from whom the Government 
was satisfied to receive [)aynient in return 
for ])rivilcges granted. The Spanish 
system throttled personal enterprise ; the 
English system fostered it. But personal 
enterprise could not have thought of 
coping with the power of the Mogul 
Empire in its most magnificent period. 
By a tacit accommodation the Dutch com- 
j)any turned mainly to the Spice Islands, 
and the English increasingly towards 
India ; but the English sought settle- 
ments on the Indian littoral frankly as 
traders with no ulterior political designs. 

In 1613 the English were allow d to 
set up their first trading station or factory, 
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under the protection of the native Govern- 
ment, at Surat, in what is now the Bombay 
Presidency. Seven years later they were 
permitted to establish themselves, in very 
p . tentative sort, in Bengal. In 
ng ish Portuguese, between 

whom and the natives there was 
A loas ^ collision 

with the Empire and were wiped out. 
The English, partly owing to the successful 
services rendered by an English surgeon 
at the Imperial court and also at the vice- 
regal court in Bengal, were granted a 
settlement at Hugh, on the mouth of the 
Ganges, and extensive trade privileges. 
In 1639 a southern potentate, not yet a 
subject of the Moguls, granted them 
similar rights on the Coromandel coast, 
where their factory of Fort St. George 
developed into Madras. The nucleus of 
each of the three future presidencies was 
thus established. A few years later 
Bombay superseded Surat. It had re- 
mained hitherto in the hands of the 
Portuguese. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Portugal broke free from 
Spain; Charles II., immediately after 
the restoration, married a Portuguese 


princess. Bombay was ceded as part of 
her dower, and was transferred by the 
Crown to the East India Company. The 
whole transaction was aimed against 
Spain and Holland, English commercial 
rivalry with Holland being at its height, 
while both the dead Lord Protector and 
the living Charles Stuart favoured alliance 
with France. 

In Eastern waters, however, neither 
Spain nor Portugal counted materially 
any longer, and the conflict of interests 
tended more and more to restrict England 
and Holland to separate spheres. On 
the other hand, the relations between 
Charles II. and Louis XIV. were favourable 
to the development of French enterprise 
within th" British area ; and the* French 
Minister Colbert grasped the idea of French 
colonial and maritime expansion. His 

policy gave France a navy 

, which, until the battle of 

and French ^ 

Interests • ^ r i n • r- r 1 

promise of challenging English 

and Dutch supremacy on the seas; and 
it created a French East India Company 
which, during the same period, estab- 
lished itself as firmly as tlie English at 



THE FIRST SMALL BEGINNING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 


In 1613 the English were allowed to set up their first trading station or factory at Surat in what is now the 
Bombay Presidency. In the picture of the station reproduced above, the figures 1 indicate the church, 2, the 
retldencn and 3, the warehouse. The illustration is taken from the '‘Voyages” of Mandelslo, published (in 1727. 
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FORT ST GEORGE, WHICH DEVELOPED INTO THE CITY OF MADRAS 
In lOiO a southern potentate not yet a subject of the Moguls granted the English trading rights on the Coromandel 
coast, where their factory of Fort St George was built in 1641, and afterwards developed into Madras 


points not fai distant fioin tlie chief 
English stations It was in 1690 that 
Hugh \^as superseded by the new factory 
and foit called Foit \\illiani, which 
became a poition of Cahutta 
In spite of the wars between Fiance and 
England — which was meiged in Great 
Biitain m 1707 — during the leigns of 
William III and Anne the Fieri ch and 
English comjianies confined themselves 
to commercial rivalries and duiing the 
half-century between ibcjo and 1740 it 
became incieasingly probable that there 
would some day be a struggle a oiitramr 
to decide whether Fiench or British 
should hold the field and e\})el the com- 
petitor What did not ])i esciit it '-elf to the 
minds either of directois 01 politicians in 
England or France was that the commercial 
stiuggle would develop into a contest for 
political ascendancy on Indian teiritorv 
In fact, so long as the power of the 
Mogul was or seemed to be a reality, 
political ascendancy was an unattainable 
j, dream. A shrewd obseivei 

here and the»-e might perceive 
^ colossus was brittle, 

^ and that ^-hat Babar had done 
with an army of 12,000 men might be done 
again by a European general After the 
death of Aurangzib, it required less 
acuteness to perceive that the fabric 
of the empire was breaking up into a 
congeries of states, having no homo- 
geneity, which could be dealt with piece- 
meal — to which the maxim divide et 


impera might be applied But, again, 
the (ondition of such a programme foi 
ambitious Europe ans was that there 
should be no Euiopcan iival, and, as 
between European iivaK, the determining 
. „ . factoi would be maritime 

Em ire ‘^opeiioiity The man who did 
these things, and 
deliberately constructed a 
})olicv of which they were the Icnindation, 
was not an Englishman hut a Fienchman 
L nfoi tunatcly foi him, the fundamental 
facts were not 1 eahsed m France The ends 
he had m view weic disapproved , the 
means to obtain themweie ignored. The 
eyes of the Fienc h Government were turned 
to the European continent. It never 
realised that tians-oceanic ascendancy 
depends on maritime supremacy , it never 
I eahsed that political ascendancy m India 
was a rational aim foi piactical politicians. 

Dupleix toiled and planned , the 
British did not toil and plan But all 
that Du])lci\ could do was of no avail 
when British squadrons controlled Indian 
waters and his victories m India weie 
cancelled by British successes in North 
Ameiica His rivals appreciated and 
adopted the methods which his ingenuity 
devised , he taught them to forge the 
weapons which were to give them the 
prize he had sought to win himself. But 
in 1740 the most audacious prophet 
would hardly have predicted the change 
in the situation which was to develop 
during the succeeding twenty years. 
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of India's 
Conquest 


For in 1740 nearly the whole of India 
still professed allegiance to the Mogul. 
Nadir Shah had indeed smitten, but after 
smiting had retired. The Mogul’s dominions 
were in the hands of satraps, but these 
had huge armies at their command. A 
British and a French company 
® of traders had some half-dozen 
moderately fortified stations 
apiece at remote points of the 
vast peninsula, with a few hundred white 
soldiers scattered among them. Neither 
Britain nor France had any idea of turning 
her energies to conquests in India. In 
1760 the British were masters of Bengal 
and Bihar, masters of the Carnatic, 
dominant at Haidara- 
bad ; the French were ; 
on the verge of losing ' ' 
their last foothold at 
Pondichery; the great 
Mahratta Power was 
on the verge of its huge 
disaster at Panipat. 

How that change 
came about we shall 
presently trace. Why 
it was possible we can 
point out at once. 

French and British 
strove in the first in- 
stance for mastery over 
each other, not over 
natives ; their strife in 
India was merged in a 
strife all over the 
world, in which victory 
was determined pri- 
marily by naval pre- 
ponderance. The 
British, dominating the 
French, acquired terri- 
torial power, not by 
challenging and over- 
throwing native states, 
but by supporting th(* successful 
claimants to native thrones in the south, 
and by helping to overthrow in Bengal 
a dynasty which was the object of a 
great native conspiracy. It was not even 
needful to divide and then conquer ; the 
division was there, ready made. If the 
British found a leader with the requisite 
initiative, audacity, and foresight, conquest 
was almost inevitable. 

In 1740 Great Britain, technically at 
peace with France, had entered upon a war 
with the second Bourbon Power, Spain. 
Sooner or later, it was tolerably certain 
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DUPLEIX, THE FRENCH GOVERNOR 

Fran(;ois Dupleix, the French Governor in India, 
was a soldier statesman whose policy would have 
changed the whole course of Indian history if his 
home government had supported him in his designs. 

the 


that she would be at war with the 
sister country of France also. 

The French governor in India, Francois 
Dupleix, y)romoted in 1741 from Chandcr- 
nagore to Pondichery, hoped, with the 
expected declaration of war, to find his 
opportunity, in spite of pacific instruc- 
tions from home. With the help of a 
capable naval commander stationed at 
the Mauritius, and the goodwill of the 
Indian potentate most nearly concerned— 
the Nawab of Arcot, or the Carnatic — he 
would wipe out the English from Southern 
India. Once freed from European rivalry, 
diplomacy and tact should procure for 
the rej)resentatives of France an in- 
valuable influences at 
the native courts. Tact 
and diplomacy would 
I be siipj)]emented, not, 
i indeed, by huge armies, 

I but by small forces so 
disciplined, organised, 
and led that they 
would be more than 
a mat ('ll for ten times 
their number of the 
undisciplined levies at 
the dis])osal of the 
native prin('('s. I'he 
white soldiery would 
no doubt be a mere 
’ handful ; but l)u})leix 
relied on training Indian 
soldiers under European 
discipline with Euro- 
])ean commanders to 
a European standard 
, of efficiency, 
j The British at Madras 
also had it in their minds 
that a war between 
(ireat Britain and 
France might be turned 
to account on Indian 
soil ; but l)u])leix, the diplomatist, 
was beforehand with them. When 
war was actually declared in 1744, 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 

. warned them that no hostilities 
'*P would be permitted. Two years 
cve ops almost elapsed when La 
IS ft&s arrived with a 

squadron to help Dupleix. Anwar-ud-din 
declined to interfere ; the French 
attacked and captured Madras. Dupleix 
repudiated the terms of ransom, arranged 
with La Bourdonnais, under which Madras 
had surrendered. La Bourdonnais, i<isulted 
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and mortified, withdrew, and was almost doubtless have had an exceedingly 
immediately recalled. Until 1782, French different result, but it was not renewed 
ships ceased to be a factor in the situa- The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had ended 
tion. the war between France and England. 

Dupleix kept his grip on Madras. This The peace did not deprive Dupleix of his 
did not accord with the views of Anwar- prestige, a valuable asset ; but 

ud-din, who intended to take possession it robbed him of the tangible 

himself. Dupleix defied the Nawab’s ^ » wa» prize he had won. Madras, 

summons to surrender the town ; the under the treaty, was restored 

Nawab sent 10,000 men to enforce his to the British, in exchingc for Louisburg, 
demand. Dupleix’s experiment was ])ut on the St. Lawrence, which had been 
to the test. The garrison, some 500 men, taken from the French during the war. 
sallied forth, and scattered the 10,000 France and England might be at peace, 
in ignominious rout. Reinforcements, but French and British in India were 
numbering under 1,000, of whom three- minded to carry their conflict to a decisive 
fourths were sepoys (sipahis), natives conclusion. They found their opportunity 
drilled and officered by Euro])eans, re- in the cliaos of the native governments. 



PONDICHERY, THE HEADQUARTERS OF FRENCH POWER IN INDIA 
This view of the Governor’s Palace at Pondichery is taken from Laplace’s “ Voyage Aiitour du Monde," published in 1835. 


peated the success. Dui)leix’s military A double dynastic contest was on the 
theory was converted into a demonstrated tapis. Anwar-ud-din had been made 
truth. Dupleix himself at once became a Nawab, or Lieut-Governor of the Carnatic, 
recognised power. by the superior Nizam, or Viceroy of the 

A hundred miles southward, liowever, Deccan, only so lately as 1740. Chanda 
at Fort St. David, the British, under Sahib, representative of the popular 
Stringer Lawrence, maintained a stubborn family which had held the nawabship 
Hostilities 1748, a British before Anwar-ud-din, was ransomed from 

of French'^ squadron appeared and be- cajitivity with Mahrattas by Dupleix. 
and BritisK Pondichery for seven Being free, Chanda Sahib claimed the 

weeks, at the end of which nawabship, with the support of Dupleix. 
it was compelled to retire, baffled by the But the old Nizam himself also died in 
approach of the monsoons, the gales which 1748. A .son. Nadir Jang, seized the 
made it impossible for a fleet to keep the throne ; a grandson, Muzaffar Jang, 
sea. The siege only served to raise French claimed it. The two claimants, supported 
prestige. Its renewal next year would by Dupleix, made common cause against 
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the two ie facto rulers. The latter natu- 
rally appealed for British support; so 
that French and British carried on their 
strug.s:le in th^ cha^'acter of auxiliaries 
or allies of the native dynastic com- 
petitors. 

Duple ix was prompt ; the British were 
slow. In 1749, it seemed as if the French 
g . were assured of victory all along 
the line. Anwar ud-din was 
rcnc Mohammed 

occess claimed to succeed 

him, was shut up in Trichinopoli by 
Chanda Sahib. Nadir Jang, the victim 
t)f a conspiracy, was assassinated, and 
Muzaffar Jang was acclaimed Nizam. 

The two French candidates appeared 
practically to have won. The fall of 
Muzaffar Jang in a skirmish made no 
difference, since another French nominee, 

Salabat Jang, took his place. Virtually 
the French general, Bussy, was Nizam. 

Now, however, the tide turned. A 
vigorous governor, Saunders, arrived at 
Madras, who promptly sent all the 
apparently available assistance to 
Mohammed Ali a Trichinopoli, and then 
accepted the immense risk of denuding 
Madras of practically eve y fighting man 
in order 0 effect a diversion. Tlic scheme 



THE ROCK AND FORTRESS OF TRICHINOPOLI 
Here Mohammed Ali, son of Anwar>ud-dia, was held by Chanda Sahib in 1749. 


was Robert Clive’s, and to him its execu- 
tion was entrusted. Saunders staked all 
on his confidence in the genius of a young 
man of five and twenty who had shown 
distinguished courage as a volunteer, 
but had held no sort of command. Clive’s 
plan was to seize the Nawab's capital at 
Arcot,. and so compel Chanda Sahib to 


detach a large portion of the force at 
Tnchinopoli, to prevent the or anisation 
of hostile forceps in the nor hern district. 

Tho, plan proved a triumphant success. 
Clive’s force consisted of 200 B itish and 
300 .sepoys, with eight offi ers, of whom 
only two had been in action. The little 
force appeared suddenly before Arcot. 
The garrison, seized with panic, fled. 
Clive took possession, and laboured 
strenuously to make the fortifications 
defensible. Also, in a night attack, he 
inflicted heavy losses on the ex-garrison, 
which had reassembled and encamped in 
the neighbourhood. The news alarmed 
Chanda Sahib ; in a short time 10,000 
of his troops were investing Arcot. For 
seven weeks the little garrison maintained 
a desperate resistance ; then the besiegers 
resolved on a grand assault in force. 
By desperate fighting, the assault was 
rejnilsed. The besiegers began to retire. 
Clive sallied from Arcot, fell upon them, 

, and shattered them. The 

Fillt Gr«.t amazing exploit fired the 
« imagination of the natives. 

uccesa Bands of Mahratta and other 
soldiery, which had hitherto held aloof, 
rallied to the standard of so brilliant 
a leader. 'Before the midsummer of 1752, 
Mohammed Ali was re- 
lieved, and Chanda Sahib's 
force was in its turn 
b)esiegcd and finally com- 
pelled to surrender. 

So long as Dupleix re- 
mained in India, it could 
not he said that there was 
no hope of a French re- 
covery. But his proceed- 
ings, which had involved 
enormous outlay, found no 
lavour with the French 
Ijovernmeiit. In 1754 he 
was recalled, and replaced 
by a governor whose out- 
look was exclusively com- 
mercial. His ablest coad- 
jutor, Bu.ssy, remained, 
indeed, at Haidarabad ; 
but the prestige had passed 
from the French to the British, the natives 
looked upon the latter as the successful 
Power, and it was certain that if a fresh 
conflict should arise the French would be 
beaten unless the Home Government gave 
them a real and energetic support----which 
was not promised by its treatment of 
the recalled governor, Dupleix. 
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Failure 
of Dupleix’s^ 
Successor 


The conflict was renewed. In 1756 Great 
Britain and France again went to war. In 
a very short time British ships were again 
controlling the Indian waters ; no strong 
reinforcement had a chance of reaching 
the French. Bussy was occupied in main- 
taining his position at Haidarabad. Cir- 
cumstances to which wc shall presently 
advert took Clive to Bengal. 
The struggle was carried 
on in the Carnatic by the 
French under the leadership 
of Tally, who arrived to conduct 
operations. But his instructions ex- 
pressly forbade him to play Duplcix’s 
game of intriguing with the country 
Powers. An able soldier, ho did not 
understand the natives, whom he 
enraged by ignoring religious and social 
ideas which were sacrosanct in their 
eyes ; his own officers were frequently 
on the verge of mutiny. He had no 
resources to fall back on ; the district 
known as the Northern Sarkars was 
ceded to the French by the Nizam, but 
was seized by a British force despatched 
by (dive from Bengal. His military 
o])erations were twice disconcerted, 
and a victory was snatched from 
him by the appearance of a British 
squadron. He summoned Bussy from 
Haidarabad to his aid ; the Nizam 
transferred his alliance to the British, 

On January 21st, 1760, the decisive 
battle was fought at Wandewash, Eyre 
Coole commanding the l^ritish. The 
engagement was between European troops 
almost equally matched in numbers ; large 
native contingents which were present con- 
fined themselves to the role of admiring 
spectators. Coote’s victory was complete. 
For another twelve months the French 
struggled on, till their only foothold was 
in Pondichery itself. Then, a year after 
Wandewash, Pondichery, too, was obliged 
to surrender. When the Peace of Paris 
was signed in 1763, nothing was left to 
France in India but trading 
stations dismantled of fortifi- 
cations, and held upon terms 
which precluded the main- 
tenance of any effective drilled forces. 
The British were established in the 
peninsula without possibility of a 


During the last phase of the Anglo- 
French rivalry in the Carnatic— which 
wc date from the recall of Dupleix in 1754 
— Robert Clive was laying the foundations 
of actual territorial dominion in Bengal, 
where hitherto the French and British 
traders had abstained from hostilities. 



Release of 
French Hold 
Upon India 


European competitor so long as they 


irope 
aid 1 


could maintain control of the seas — at 
least, until such time as a European 
Power should be able to 
borders across Central Asia. 


extend its 


Clive was a clerk in the service of the East India Company, and 
opportunity enabled him to display his genius for arms and 
administration. He is the father of British dominion in India. 

Under the dominion of an able Nawab, 
Ali Vardi Khan, Bengal and Bihar, in 
1740, formed another of the great practi- 
cally independent satrapies of the em])ire. 
In 1756 Ali Vardi Khan died. His 
successor was a vicious, bloodthirsty, 
and half-crazy youth named Suraj ud 
Daulah. In mere self-defence, the in- 
competent British (jovernor at Fort 
William (Calcutta) was just engaged in 
strengthening his very inefficient fortifica- 
tions. Suraj ud Daulah took offence 
and ordered the British to desist. When 
they protested, he marched an army on 
Calcutta. The Governor and most of the 
British fled. Those who remained at 
their post were seized, men and women, 
and packed for the night into a cellar 
with no ventilation but a small grating. 
When the door was opened in the morning, 
of the 147 captives, only 23 were still 
living. Such was the tragedy of the 
notorious Black Hole of Calcutta. 
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News of the declaration of war between 
France and England had not arrived 
at Madras when the authorities learned 
the ghastly story of Calcutta. This was 
the intelligence which greeted Clive on 
his return to- India after an absence in 
England. British warships were at Madras 
under Admiral Watson. It was resolved 
♦ forthwith to send an expedition 
*1 Bengal to bring the Nawab 

p, to book, under the joint com- 
lo riassey general, and 

Watson as admiral. In December the 
force entered the Hugh ; in January it 
was in possession of Fort William. The 
Nawab’s garrison collaj)sed before it. 

Suraj ud Daulah gathered an army ; 

Clive sallied from Fort William and 
scattered if. The Nawab toppled from 
the heights of arrogance to the depths 
of fright. But while his tone 
to the English changed, he 
tried surreptitiously to invoke 
the aid of the French. Then 
came the news from Euroiie 
that Great Britain and France 
were at war again ; Clive 
swoo])ed on Chandarnagur ; 

French intervention was 
paralysed. 

Still the British had a 
serious problem to face. The 
Nawab of Bengal had been 
humiliated ; but if the ex- 
peditionary force withdrew 
from Bengal at this stage 
in order to concentrate in 
the Carnatic, where a renewal 
of the struggle with the Redy ofthe Black Hole of Calcutta. 

French vvxis certain, there would be no 
security for Calcutta. The })roblem was 
simplified when it was notified to Clive 
that certain of the Nawab’s Ministers 
were anxious to dethrone him. and set 
up in his j)lace the commander-in-chiet, 

Mir Jaftar. The cons])irators invited the 
co-operation of the British. The British 
were willing. Terms were settled between 
the contracting parties ; the principal 
go-between was tricked by an Oriental 
device to which Watson refused to be a 
party — a difficulty which Clive got over 
by forging the admiral’s signature. Watson 
accepted the situation, and Clive always 
maintained that his own action in the 
circumstances was absolutely justified, 
though this was the sole occasion in his 
career in which he stooped to fraud. 

The treaty with the conspirators being 
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SURAJ UD DAULAH 
The Nawab whose name lives as 
the perpetrator of the awful tra 


duly signed, Clive announced to Suraj ud 
Daulah that he was coming to the capital, 
Murshidabad, with his army, to demand 
reparation and security in respect of British 
grievances. He followed up his despatch 
by advancing with his whole force — some 
3,000 men, of whom two-thirds were 
sepoys. The N awab niarched against him, 
with 50,000 men, including fifty French. 
But Mir Jaffar was pledged to desert with 
half of them, though no one knew whether 
he would keep his promise when the time 
came. Nevertheless, Clive risked the 
engagement at Plassey. The Nawab’s 
army was scattered like chaff ; Suraj ud 
Daulah fled to Murshidabad, and, while 
attempting to escajie in disguise, was 
caught and murdered by Mir Jaffar’s son. 
The victor of Plassey made Mir Jaffar 
Nawab ; but no one, least of all the new 
Nawab himself, dreamed of 
supposing that he was any- 
thing but a puppet in the 
hands of (live, whose arms 
were Ihencefortli regarded by 
the natives as irresistible. 

The appointment of Mir 
Jaffar was formally confirmed 
by the Mogul. The (l)m- 
pany, Clive himself, and 
sundry other officers received 
immense rewards from the 
new Nawal'* — rewards which 
might have been enormously 
increased it Clive had spoken 
the word. They were made 
zemindars, or landlords of 
vast districts, ol which they 
practically enjoyed the re- 
venue. Mir Jaffar would now have 
adopted the normal course of oj^pressive 
and caj^ricious Oriental despots ; but 
Clive was his master, and Clive acted as 
the j)rotector of the people. His success 
in tins ca})acity ranks among his most 
remarkable achievements. 

While Clive was in Bengal controlling 
the new administration, the French were 
making their last effort in the Carnatic. 

Despite the obviously critical 
l^osition on the Ganges, the 
“ ° Englishman dared, in 1758, to 

Movement south the troops 

which, under Colonel Forde, stormed 
Masulipatam, and secured the Northern 
Sarkars for the British instead of the 
French. In 1759 the Wazir of Oudh, 
along with the heir of the Mogul, thought 
to make conquest of Bengal, an^ besieged 
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Patna. Clive made an extraordinary 
forced march to its relief, and the invading 
army melted before the mere terror of 
his name. For reward, he was given his 
jaghir — the quit rents of the district where 
Mir Jaffar had appointed the Company 
as zemindar. 

In tlie same year, 1759, the Dutch 
a[)pearcd — and disappeared — as inter- 
veners in Indian affairs. Called in by 
Mir Jaffar, restive under the restraint 
imposed by the British, Dutch ships 
entered the Hugh. Theii' proceedings 
were suspicious, but there was no warrant 
tor locating them as hostile till they seized 
some English vessels. That was enough 
lor Clive ; he had three ships, which 
promptly engaged and overcame the 
seven Dutchmen, and he occupied the 
Dutch factory at Chinsurah, and dictated 
terms. The Dutch admitted tlieir own 
aggression, and virtually 
undertook to maintain no 
troops in Bengal. 

In I7()0, Clive sailed 
lor England, a few days 
att(T CooP‘’s victory at 
Wandewash. In I7()i the 
Mahratta Power, which 
was threatening to domi- 
nate the peninsula, mel 
with its disastrous check 
at Pani])at, at the hands 
of Ahmed Shah. A year 
later, a new Power arose 
in the south, where 
a Mohammedan soldier, 
known to hislory as 
Haidar Ali, seized the 
throne of Mysore, and ra])idlv organised 
an aggressive military state. 

i'hus it befell that a eompany of London 
merchants suddenly found themselves 
effective lords of the whole of the (Mrnatic 
and of the whole of Bengal — seeing that 
in each of these provinces there reigned 
a Nawab who had won his throne by 
^ ^ British arms and retained it 

Lords of Virtue of tlieir sujqiort — 

P . while the natives accounted 
them virtually masters of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad also. The meagrely 
paid servants of a trading concern cannot, in 
the nature of things, be expected suddenly 
to develop the statesmanlike qualities 
necessary for organising government on a 
huge scale under unprecedented conditions, 
especially where unlimited opportunity 
makes the temptation to exploit the new 


dominions for their own private personal 
advantage all but Eresistible. When the 
strong restraining hand of Clive was with- 
drawn, there followed in Bengal an evil 
era of extortion and misrule. The prestige 
of British arms, however, suffered no 
eclipse under the officers whom Clive had 
trained. Mir Jaffar was de])osed for 

Abuses to meet the financial 

. p , demands made on him ; a new 
*AK * Nawab. Mir Casim, was set 
scncc Casim prepared to 

organise resistance, came into armed 
conflict with the British, and had to flee 
to Shujah Daulah, the Nawab or WVir of 
Oudh. Mir Jaffar w'as reinstated, and 
was jiresently succeeded at his death by 
his son. The Wazir again proposed to 
eject the new Power from Bengal in 1764 ; 
but Clive himself could not have routed 
him more decisively than Hector Munro, 
at the battle of Baksar or 
Buxar, m October. A few 
months later, Clive himsell 
reappeared in India, with 
full powers to di^al with the 
maladministration which had 
arisen in iiis absence. 

Manifest Iv it was impos- 
sible that the British should 
continue to ('vade actual 
res])()nsibility for thegovern- 
mt'iit in Bengal ; yet they 
had, in the first ])lace, no 
official status, and in the 
second, the organisation 
which was adapted for the 
mercantile management oi 
a “ factory ” was not 
adai)ted for the ])olitical administration 
of a ])rovince as large as France. Official 
status Clive obtained by a treaty with 
the titular Mogul, Shah Alamghir, whose 
technical authority was still recognised 
over most of India. The Diwani ol Bengal 
and Bihar was conferred on the Comj)any, 
the Diwani meaning in effect the entire 
business of administration. Under the 
same treaty the Sai'kars \Veie bestowed 
on the British as from the Mogul, instead 
of merely as Irom the Nizam, his titulai 
viceroy in the south ; and the Carnatic was 
separated from the titular over-lordship 
of the Nizam. 

Meanwhile, Clive reorganised the Com- 
pany’s system. The authorised practice 
by which the Company’s servants were 
permitted to carry on private trading was 
abolished, but the impossibly meagre 
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SHAH ALAMGHIR 
Who during the period from 1 7ri3 
to 1700 was the titular “ Mogul." 
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salaries which had made private trading 
a necessity were increased. Hitherto no 
one had hesitated to accept the most sub- 
stantial presents in return for services, 
actual or potential ; the custom had been 
developed into an engine of corruption 
and extortion ; it was ‘ now peremptorily 
forbidden. The army officers were an- 
noyed by finding their extra pay — known 
as “double batta” — cut off. They re- 
signed en bloc. Clive accepted the re- 
signations and arrested the ringleaders. 

Finally, he laid down the lines of foreign 
policy. There was to be no endeavour to 
extend dominion 
— the Company 

had as much on 
its hands as it 
could manage. 

Friendly relations 
were to be main- 
tained with the 
great Mahratta 
rulers ; but Oudh 
on the north, and 
Haidarabad in the 
south, were ihern- 
selves to be main- 
tained as a check 
on the Mahrattas — 
although, accord- 
ing to all Indian 
precedent, the con- 
querors at Buxar 
were quite entitled 
to take possession 
of Oudh. At the 
beginning of 1767, 

Clive left India 
finally. In Eng- 
land he became 
the object of fierce 
obloquy. But the 
House of Com- 
mons, invited to 
condemn him, recorded instead its sense 
of the great services he had rendered 
to his country. Later, the man who had 
. won an empire for Great Britain, and had 
ruled in India with a justice and a re- 
straint unprecedented for a hundred years, 
died by his own hand. 

Clive’s reforms were only partially sus- 
tained by the Company’s directors in 
London. Neither private trading nor the 
receiving of presents cea‘>ed ; the old 
evils were diminished, but not destroyed ; 
the men at the head of affairs were not 
competent to carry out properly a task 



rrom tl>c priiiiung by Sir Joihua Keynulds 

WARREN HASTINGS 

This great English administrator laid India and the Empire 
under his debt. In spite of the opposition of his council, his 
policy in directing Indian affairs was brilliantly successful. 


which would have taxed the highest ad* 
ministrative ability to the uttermost. The 
governing bodies at Madras and Bombay 
muddled their conduct of foreign affairs, 
were weak when they meant to be firm, 
and irritating when they meant to be 
conciliatory. Consequently they failed to 
secure the confidence of the Mahrattas 
or of the Nizam, or of Haidar Ali, either 
in their good faith or in their vigour. In 
Bengal, matters improved when Warren 
Hastings became Governor in 1770. But 
the British Parliament was awaking to a 
sense of its rcsj)onsibilities. Amid the excite- 
ment of Middlesex 
elections and ol 
recalcitrant colon- 
ists in America, 
Lord North found 
time to devise a 
Regulating Act for 
the better govern- 
ment of India. As 
an experiment in 
constitution - 
making, it was 
sufficiently inade- 
quate ; but it was 
a clumsy move in 
the right direction. 
It meant that 
Great Britain was 
becoming aware 
that in the long 
run the nation, not 
a company, would 
be accountable for 
the welfare of the 
newly acquired 
territories. The 
experiment lasted 
for eleven years 
—years during 
which the British 
Empire was being 
rent in twain, and for a short time Britain’s 
place among the nations was at stake. 
But for one man, who triumphed in spite of 
the experiment, her position in India must 
have l^en lost. But the Regulating Act 
had one fortunate feature — it nominated 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General of 
the Company’s Indian territories, though 
it hampered him desperately by nominat- 
ing at the same time a council with the 
will and the power to thwart him at every 
turn, and an independent judiciary, whose 
legal theories were quite unintelligible to 
the native population of the country. 
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To understand the course of events the Mahrattas. He appealed to the 

during the rule of Warren Hastings, we British to aid him in bringing them into 

must begin by marking out the years in subjection, to forestall a combined attack 

which he held real control, and noting the of Rohillas and Mahrattas upon Oudh. 

bearing on Indian affairs of occurrences He backed the appeal by promise of a 

elsewhere. In 1772, Hastings became very substantial reward for assistance. 

Governor of Bengal. In 1774, North’s The maintenance of Oudh as a buffer 

Regulating Act came into force. Hastings between Bengal and the Mahrattas was a 

Difficult Governor General, and ])rinciple of policy laid down by Clive. 

Task of Members of Council Hastings gave the assistance ; th^ Com- 

Hastings judges came to })any received the reward. Hastings had 

India. From the end of 1774 omitted to make conditions as to the 

till 1777 ’ Hastings was overruled by an conduct of the campaign ; and the 

antagonistic majority in the Council. From Wazir’s troops behaved in the usual 
1777 to 1782 Hastings was dominant. Oriental fashion, in spite of the protests 

After 1782 he was again seriously ham- of British officers. The action of Hastings 

pored by op})onents effectively counten- in the matter did not interfere with his 

anced by the directors at home. From Ix'ing apj)ointed Governor-General. 

1775 to 1782, Great Britain was engaged Already com})lications were arising in 
in the war with the American colonies, a new quarter. The recognised head of the 

In 1778, France ; in I77(), S})ain ; and in Mahratta confederacy was the Peshwa, a 

1780, Holland were added to her enemies ; hereditary Minister, or “ Mayor of the 
and until 1782, when Rodney crushed the j)alace,” at Puna. The Gaekwar at 

French fleet in the West Indies, she was Baroda, Holkar at Tndiir, Sindhia at 

by no means supreme on the seas. There- Gwalior, and the Bhonsla at Nag])ur, 

lore, Hastings had to secure the British were the other princes of importance, 

in India in a position newly won, under The death of the Peshwa led to a dis- 

un])recedented conditions, against the aw,. puted succession ; the Bombay 

rivalry of great native Powers, entirely out Government gave its active su])- 

of his own resources without sup}X3rt from succession candidates, 

England, under perjxdiial jn'essure from ^ Ragoba or Ragonath Kao. 

the directors for money when he was in In 1775 it made a treaty with him, though 

need of every available penny. And all the power to do so was vested in the 

this for some years, in the lace of a cabal Governor-General, not in tlie Governor of 

in his Council which had both the will and Bombay. Policy, however, demanded 

the ])ower habitually at once to thwart that Bombay should be supported from 

his policy and to attack him personally. (-alcutta ; whereas the antagonistic cabal 

Experience has taught us that when a in the Council negotiated with the Regency 

higher and a lower civilisation are in con- which had established itself as the dc facto 

tact, the more advanced race will act wisely government at Puna. Sindhia, Holkar, 

in persistently maintaining its own ahical and the rest, took or changed sides as 

standards. When the great Indian experi- suited them. When at last Hastings got 

ment began, it was believed that expedi- the upper hand at Calcutta, he renewed 

ency might on occasion justify a ])olicy not the treaty with Ragoba, and prepared to 

openly admissible as between European send an ex])edition across India to support’ 
peoples, but in perfect accordance with liim. Bombay, in a hurry to show its 

the Oriental rules of the game. An ex- own vigour, tried to strike without 

.. . ample occurred while Hastings waiting, and met with disaster. The 

Versus ^ (Governor of effect was fortunately minimised by the 

Bengal. On the north-west brilliant operations and rapid movements 

^ of Oudh lay Rohilkhand, of the Bengal expeditionary force, 

a district occupied mainly by a f)eace- Meanwhile, at Madras, successive 

ful Hindu population, over whom, governors had been giving umbrage both 

within the last half century, an Afghan to the Nizam and to Haidar Ali. The 

tribe of Mohammedan hill-men, known Nizam was meditating an anti-British 

as the Rohillas, had established their confederacy. When France declared war 

domination. The Oudh wazir coveted against Great Britain in 1778, Haidar 

Rohilkhand, and he had reason to believe found fresh cause of offence in the Briti$h 

that the Rohillas were intriguing with seizure of the French port of Mahe, which 
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was in Mysore territory. In 1780, the 
Nizam, Haidar, and the leading Mahrattas 
came to terms among themselves ; the 
British seemed to have their hands full 
with the Mahratta business in the Bombay 
quarter. Haidar Ali suddenly fell on the 
Carnatic, sweeping it with fire and sword. 
The blunderers at Madras were quite un- 
prepared, and their 
forces were either cut 
up or driven behind 
fortifications. British 
[) r e s t i g e was r c- 
covered, however, by 
a brilliant diversion 
in the North Mah^ 
ratta territory, where 
the f o r t r e s s o f 
Gwalior, supposed to 
be impregnable, was 
captured by a daring 
surprise. The Mah- 
rattas became di- 
vided in mind, and 
the next year found 
them holding back 
from the contest. 

Before the end of 

1781, Eyre Coote, 
the victor of Wande- 
wash, was in command in the Carnatic, 
and had thrice routed tlu* armies of 
Haidar Ali. In 

1782, the ])osi- 
tion of the 
British was again 
made extremely/ 
j)erilous l)y the 
appearance i n 
Indian seas oi 
the French Ad- 
miral Suffren, 
who proved hirn- 
self, on the 
whole, rather 
more than a 
match for the 
English Admiral 
Hughes. But, 
most oppor- 
tunely, the very 
able Haidar Ali died ; and though his 
"ion Tippu Sahib carried on the war, 
the other native Powers fell away from 
him. The French fleet was neutralised 
by the peace of Versailles, and would 
probably in any case have been paralysed 
very shortly, as Rodney’s victory in the 
West Indies had restored British Naval 


supremacy ; and Tippu would by himseh 
have been unable to maintain a successful 
struggle. Now, however, Hastings was 
again fettered by opposition at home ; 
and the Madras Government made peace 
with Mysore on their own account, on 
terms which almost appeared to have been 
dictated by a victorious foe. For the 
successful phases of 
the whole struggle, 
the credit belongs to 
Warren Hastings ; for 
its unsuccessful phases 
the discredit rests 
with the Calcutta 
cabal, and the Bom- 
Iki y and Madras 
( io vernme n t s . As a 
total result, while 
Great Britain had 
been waging a war 
all over the world, in 
which she acquired 
nothing and lost half 
a continent, Warren 
Hastings had suc- 
ce(^ded in maintain- 
ing her ixasition in 
India, not only un- 
impaii-ed, but, on the 
whole, strengthened, even in the south 
and west, as well as in Bengal and Oudh. 

It is in con- 
nection with his 
administration in 
Bengal and Oudh 
that Hastings has 
been so fre- 
quently held up 
to obloquy — with 
what degree of 
justice in the 
Rohilla affair, the 
reader will have 
judged already. 
On his assuming 
the Governorship 
of Bengal, it be- 
came the first 
business of Hast- 
ings to organise 
the collection of revenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice. It was not 
possible to adopt measures which were 
more than tentative. The establish- 
ment of English district magistrates 
laid the basis of future organisation in 
the one field ; in the other, a definite 
working system was set up, pending a 
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HAIDAR ALI, AN ENEMY OF THE BRITISH 
This commander of the Mysore army had initial success 
against the British, but was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote. 



THE MAHRATTA FORTRESS OF GWALIOR 
This Mahratta stronghold, supposed to be imprepable, was, in 1780 , 
captured by the British, under General Popham, by a daring surprise. 
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fresh assessment of the land from which 
the revenue was drawn. 

This material improvement was followed 
by the arrival of the three new members 
of the Council from England, who, forming 
a majority, proceeded so far as possible to 
reverse all the Governor-Generars arrange- 
ments. Of this period, the most striking 
- . event was the affair of Nanda 

a Char\ Kumar, or Nuncomar, a Brah- 
a uaarje having a grudge 

o orgery Hastings, brought 

sundry charges against him on evidence 
which was probably forged. The Council 
took Nuncomar’s part ; but a native who, 
in his turn, had a gi'udge against Niin- 
comar, brought a perfectly independent 
charge of forgery against him. The case 
was fairly tried before the newly con- 
stituted High Court. Nuncomar was 
proved guilty, and was executed. It is 
practically certain that Hastings had 
nothing to do with the matter, but the 
removal of his accuser was so exceedingly 
opportune for him that the world has 
generally attributed the whole business to 
a conspiracy between Hastings, the Chief 
Justice, and a useful native. 

When the successive deaths of two of 
the opposition cabal gave Hastings control, 
he established that bonrd for the exami- 
nation of land tenures and for re-assess- 
ment which formed a part of his scheme 
of reorganisation which had recenlly been 
reversed. Also he initiated the system of 

subsidiary alliances ” which was to be 
a leading feature of the rule of Lord 
Wellesley; arranging by treaty to main- 
tain the army in Oudh under British con- 
trol for the support of the Wazir out of 
revenues to be drawn from districts ceded 


by the Wazir to the Company for that 
purpose. Further, he got rid of the most 
unworkable feature of the Regulating Act. 
The judges were independent of the 
Administration, recognised no superior 
authority but the Crown in England, and 
claimed to exercise jurisdic- 
® *** tion over the Council and the 

^ * Governor-General. The Execu- 

xectt ive found itself paralysed. In 

order to bring the Executive and Judiciary 
into harmonious relations, Hastings pro- 
posed to establish at Calcutta a court of 
appeal from the district courts, and to 
appoint the Chief Justice head of this 
court, as a servant of the Company, with 
extensive supervisory f)owers over the 
system. Nothing but a compromise could 
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possibly have removed the deadlock, and 
the comprom’se irrived at proved effective. 
This affair, like t lat of Nuncomar, has been 
treated as if it attached some extraordi- 
nary discredit to the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey ; with singularly little reason. 

It remains to note the two matters 
which, along with the Rohilla war and 
the execution of Nuncomat, have been 
used — and with little more justification— 
for the vilification of the great Governor- 
General. First was that of the Oudh 
Begums. When Shujah Daulah, Wazir 
of Oudh, died, the Begums, or Royal 
ladies, claimed that he had left most of his 
treasure to them personally. The Calcutta 
Council, in opposition to Hastings, main- 
tained their claim as against the succeeding 
Wazir, Asaf ud Daulah. The latter, with 
his treasury thus depleted, naturally found 
himself unable to meet his obligations to 
the British. When Hastings got the ui)per 
hand, the Wazir declared his sincere desire 


to keep the promises made, but pointed 
out that the British, instead of helping 
him, wx^re deliberately making it impos- 
sible. The Begums would not surrender 


Affftir of 
the Oudh 
Begums 


the treasure, nor could he 
recover it from them without 
British assistance. The Wazir 
had the better claim, but the 


British were pledged to the Begums. On 
the other hand, these ladies had certainly 
been fostering antagonism to the British, 
who, it was argued, were thereby rek'ased 
from any obligations to them. Hastings, 
in dire need of money, was not difficult 
to satisfy as to the proofs, and ga'^e Asaf 
ud Daulah active aid in recovering the 
propel ty — a process carried out, as in the 
case of the Rohilla war, in accordance with 


Oriental rather than Western ideas of 


permissible severity. 

There remains the affair of Cheyt Singh, 
Raja of Benares. In the couise of various 
transactions with Oudh, this ])rovince was 
handed over to the British — that is, the 
Company, instead of the Oudh Wazir, 
became the over-lord of the Raja, who was 
under normal circumstances liable for a 


normal tribute or rent, and for further 


contribution in time of war. It was a 


matter of course that such vassal princes 
submitted to their over-lords precisely so 
long as^ they thought resistaoc® or evasion 
would be dangerous. In 1778 and the 
following years, under pressure of the wars 
with the Mahrattas and with Haidar Ali, 
Hastings made heavy demands for extra 
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contributions. Cheyt Singh began to evade 
payment, probably under tlie imjH'ession 
that the ])oWer of the I^ritish was tottering* 
and that he would be able to get free. 
Hastings declared him recalcitrant — in 
which lie was ])robably quite con*ect— im- 
posed a very heavy fine by way of penalty, 
and came with a small escort to Benares to 
enforce his demand. Benares rose in Sup- 
port of the Raja, and cut up thesc])oys. ^hc 
district, however, was brought into subj^c*- 
tion promptly enough, Cheyt Singh was hc- 
posed, and a new Raja reigned at Benares. 
In 1784 North’s Regulating Act was 


superseded by Pitt’s India Act, which intro- 
duced a new system. Warren Hastings 
returned to England in 1785. Personal 
animosities, party exigencies, and an 
honest misapprehension both of what he 
had done and the conditions under which 
he had done it, led to his impeachment ; 
and, although seven years later he was 
fully acquitted on every count, it is only 
in recent years that his character has 
begun to be reinstated in the eyes of the 
j)ub]ic. But when he left India in 1785 
at least the Province of Bengal recognised 
him as the best ruler it had kn6wn. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE TRAGEDY OF THE “BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA” 

The view illustrates the Writers’ Building in Calcutta at the end of the eighteenth cMitury and the monu- 
ment, surmounted by an obelisk, which was erected to commemorate the victims of Suraj ud Daulah. 
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THE EXPANSION OF BRITISH DOMINION 


'T'HE retirement of Warren Hastings was 
A immediately followed by the inaugu- 
ration of the new British governmental 
system, which lasted, with slight modi- 
fication, till 1858, a period during which 
the whole of India came michr British 
supremacy, though large ])ortions were 
not, and still are not, under direct 
British rule. It will be convenient, there- 
fore, to take a survey of th(‘ [X)sition of 
the various Indian Powers in I7<S5. 

At Delhi abode the Mogul, tlu' })liantom 
of an em})eror. Westward of Delhi lie 
Sirhind and Rajputana, peopled chiefly by 
high-caste Rajputs or by Sikhs ; westward 
again is the great Indus basin, coinj)rising 
Sindh and the Punjab. Throughout these 
districts there existed no ]X}wc‘rful state 
until the rise of Ranjit Singh at Lahore, 
when the nineteenth century began. 
Eastward, the (hinges basin was in effect 
divided between Oudh and Bcaigal, the 
latter undtu' direct British rule, the former 
under practical British 
control. The whole of 
the eastern coastal terri- 
tory, with slight excej)- 
tion, from (Ganges mouth 
to the extreme south of 
the ])eninsula — Orissa, 

the Sarkars, the Carnatic 
— was British, though a 
nominal sovereignty was 
still exercised by the 
Nawab of Arcot. West 
of the British line comes 
first the great group of 
Mahratta states, domina- 
ting the rest of the 
peninsula, with the ex- 
ception of Tippu Sahib’s 
sultanate of Mysore, the 
Nizam’s dominions, and 
the small British district 
of Bombay. Of the 
Mahratta groups, there 
were five chiefs : on the south — west of 
the Nizam — the Peshwa at Puna, the 
nominal head of the whole ; in the north 
at Gwalior, dominating Delhi, the Sindhia 
dynasty; between Sindhia and the Peshwa, 
from west to east, the Gaekwar at Baroda, 


Holkar at Indur, and the Bhonsla at 
Nagpur, enclosing the Nizam on the north. 
vSouth of the NTzam and west of the 
British was Mysore. 

'Flius the militant Powers were Mysore, 
the Nizam, and the Mahratta confederacy 
Of these, the Nizam was not strong enough 
to cope single-handed with either Mysore 
or a Mahratta combination. The Mah- 
rattas, overwhelmingly strong in com- 
bination, could not rely on each other 
for mutual suj)})ort. Mysore had been 
organised as a military state by a military 
adventurer, the father of the reigning 
sultan, and the hostility of its ruler to the 
British was ingrained. The fourth militant 
Power was the British. Not one of the ruling 
dynasties had been in possession for more 
than three-quarters of a century. The 
boundaries of every state or province 
expanded or contracted from decade to 
decade. From the time when Clive left 
India to the time when Mornington landed 
it was the intention of 
the British Government 
to work on European 
principles, to avoid ex- 
tension of territory, and 
to preserve the balance 
between the native states. 
But such a conception 
was foreign to the native 
mind. Consequently, 
Cornwallis found himself, 
with gi'eat reluctance, 
forced to act in a man- 
ner very little less aggres- 
sive than Mornington, 
who had no reluctance 
whatever about it. 

To meet such condi- 
tions, a strong central 
government was required 
within the British terri- 
tories. In times when 
twelve months might 
easily elapse between the sending of a 

despatch from Calcutta and the receipt 
of the reply it was manifestly necessary 

for Calcutta to be free to act on its 

own responsibility, subject only to very 
general instructions from home. It was 
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MARQUESS WELLESLEY 
Who, as Lord Mornington, rendered distin- 
guished service when Governor-General, 1 798- 
1805, and checked the efforts of Tippu Sahib. 
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Difficulty of 

Long-distance 

Government 

Sovereign at 
pany. I'he 


hut 

Its 


manifest also that the governing body 
must not be. one with divided powers 
wliich could be paialysed by internal 
disagreements. Further, the dominion 
had been acquired by the East India 
Company, consistently with its charier, 
so that the claims and re- 
sponsibilities of three jxirties 
had to be adjusted —the 
Government on tlu' s])ot, the 
Westminster, and the Coin- 
adjustment was effected by 
Pitt’s India Ac t in 1784. Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madias were each to have its 
own Governor, Coinmander-in-Chief, and 
Council, of two additional incanbeTs 
Bengal was supreme over the others. 
(lOvcM'Tior was (ioveinor-Chmcaal : if one 
member of his Council supjuirtc'd him he 
could take his own way ; on emergency 
he could act independently of his Council. 
The general rule was adopted— to l)e set 
aside only in one instance before the end 
of the East India (ainijiany — that 
Governor - (jcneral him- 
self should be a man 
of European c'xperienc'c', 
while his Council should 
be Indian ex])erts. The* 
responsibility accejited by 
the I)ir(‘ctors and by the 
Home Government con- 
sisted in their selection of 
a (iovernor-fieneral, in 
their laying down tlu! 

of judicy, 
coiis(‘c]uent 
the Indian 
to justity 


Moslem 
Hostility 
to British 


the 


general tines 
with the 
necessity for 
Government 
itself 
lines 
their 
ag(\ 

])any 


if it dc'serted the' 
laid down, and in 
(sxtMTis(‘ ot patron- 


ot 

As betw(‘en Com- 
and Parliament, a 
I\arliamentary l>oard of 
Control was established — 

(dianging with cdianges of 
Ministry — which had a general })Ower 
of supervising, if it thought fit, and 
overruling thc^ ajqiointrnents made, the' 
despatches sent, and the policy laid down 
by the Conijxuiy. The new system 
was inaugurated by the selection ol a 
Governor-General whose sound sense and 
military cajiacity had been thoroughly 
tested, whose integrity was uninqieachable, 
and whose fearhess independence was 
absolutely secure. Lord Cornwallis 
reached India in 1786, the functions of his 
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MARQUESS CORNWALLIS 
He subdued Tippii Sahib and did good work 
as coriiinander in India. Appointed to India 
again in Hd.'i, he died soon after his arrival. 


oflicc having been discharged in the 
interval by Sir John Macphersoii, an 
experienced Indian ofhcial. 

We shall find it convenient to defer our 
account of the British Administration 
and its develojiment, and to proceed here 
with the story of the relations between the 
Briti.sh Raj imd the native Powers, down 
to tile Victorian jHaiod. 

At the moment when Cornwallis i t'ached 
India, tlie aggressive Moslem fanaticism, 
and the giaierally arrf)gant attitude of 
Tippu Sahib — elated by tlie ])eace recently 
accepted by Madras— caused the Puna 
Mahrattas and the Nizam to 
drea<l his activities moie than 
those of the British. The astute 
Madhoji Sindhia of Gwalior 
had already come to the conclusion that 
unless very exi eptional circumstances arose 
it would be wise to maintain friendly 
relations with the Ihitish. His main object 
was to secure a j>ersonal ascendancy 
within the Mahratta confedc'racy and on 
the north and west. 
Sindhia’s attitude, on the 
whole, decid(‘d that of 
Nagj)ur and Indur, while 
Baroda was not aggres- 
sive. Cornwallis, in 
thorough accord, a [priori, 
with the j)olicy ol non- 
int(‘r\'entioii la^’our(Ml at 
home, found it unneces- 
sary to do more in the 
south tlian na)rganis(i 
military arrangements so 
as to ensuia' that, if 
necessary, he could inter- 
vene with effect. 'ri))pu, 
not being anxious to unite 
the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 
and the British against 
himsc'lf, compos(“d his 
(|uarrels with tlie two 
fornu'r ; and lor some 
lime Cornwallis was tree 
to occujiy himst'lf with administrative re- 
forms. Cormvallis wars well aware that 
Ti])])U was only waiting his opportunity to 
attemjit the overthrow of the British ; 
but the circumstances which foiced on 
the collision were curious. Wluui the 
Nizam had made his ])eace with J'iiqiu, 
the Governor-General — in accordance wdth 
instructions from home — invited him, in 
1788, to carry out the terms of a treaty 
made twenty years before, and to complete 
the cession of a district known as the 




CORNWALLIS RECEIVING THE SONS OF TIPPU SAHIB AS HOSTAGES OF PEACE 


The result of the victories of Lord Cornwallis against Tippu Sahib was a peace by which much territory was ceded, and 
Tippu’s sons were handed over to the British as hostages tor the peaceful behaviour of their father, the Sultan of Mysore. 


(iaiiliir Sarkars. TIr* Ni/ain re])licd by 
tilt’ British to ('ftccl to another 
elanse in tliat treaty and aid him in the 
recovery ol certain other di.stricts wliicli 
had been a]>|)ro[)riated by iiaidar Ali. 
('ornwallis, while declining to commit 
p hiinselt, was unable in his 

^^auscs lo repudiate the 

obligation. I'lppu concluded 
that a combined attack was 
imminent, and forestalled it by himself 
attacking a British jirotectorate, Travan- 
core ; and thus war began. 

Tht' Nizam and Buna professedly su})- 
])orted the l^ritish, to whom, however, 
both intf’uded to leave the hard work, 
d'lu’ cani])aign of i7go was inefh’ctive, 
partly owing to the culpable neglect ot 
the Madras (iovernor. In lyfjT, Cornwallis 
himself took the held. He captured 
Bangalur, wh(‘reu])c)n the Nizam’s troo])s 
joined him. Sujijilies ran short, and 
f ornwallis had to fall l)ack. Then tlm 
Mahrattas apfieared — not to assist in the 
campaign, but to ask for funds. The 
final eflect was to stultify the scheme of 
the year’s ojierations. Before the following 
i^pring, however, the Governor-General was 


able to pf’rfei't his arrangements, to bring 
Ti])])u to bay almo.st at the gales ol his 
capital, Seringapatam, and to loi'cehim to 
submission, winch involved, as a n(‘('essily 
of ()ri(‘ntal waiiare, the cession ot nearly 
half Mysore. Ol the ('eded districts, 
Cornwaili.s letained only about one-third, 
transferring the rest to his nominal 
allies, the Nizam and tlu’ Mahrattas. 
But those* he ri't aim'd weia^ of strategical 
importance. Thi'i'e was no other way of 
materially ('urtailing d'ippu’s jiower of 
aggression in the future ; to have' kdt 
his territories intact would have bee'U a 
direct incitenu'nt lor him to seek a fresh 
ojiport unity for attack, and for the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas te) traiisler their allianct' 
to him. There' is no mamu'r ol doubt 
, . that Ceirnwallis would have 
, aveiide'd extending the Jh'itish 

o ippu s p- possible', 

lerntory Comjiany 

and the Gove'rnnu'ut in London were 
anxious not to exjiand, but to concentrate. 
But Cornwallis saw that there was no 
choice, and London ratified his judgment. 

We defer the' discussion of the large 
administrative measures which marked his 
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rule. In 1793 he retired, at the moment the southern Powers ; with Shore, it was 

when the French Republic had just de- to avoid eiitani^lemciit in tfudr quarrels, 

dared war upon England— a war which The iMahrattas took immediate ad- 

was to last, with two intervals of a few vantage of the situation to attack 

months, till 1815, affecting in no small the Nizam and to wrest territory from 

degree the policy of the successors of him. 

Effect of Coniwallis and of the native The Nizam was aggrieved, because a 
Euroo & Powers. This, however, does firm altitude on Shore’s })art would have' 

Wars become conspicuous, as })rotectt'd him ; he felt himself d('serted. 

concerns the British, during the and Ix'gan to organise liis troo})s under 

rule of the next Governor-General, Sir John the command ol hTencli officers, while 

Shore, who, later, became Lord Teign- both the ^lahrattas and Tippu formed the 

mouth. Between Warren Hastings and hasty conclusion that the British i)owei 

John Lawrence— for a ])eriod, that is, of was Vm the verf^(‘ of collapsing. It was 

nearly eighty years— Shore was the only tort unate lor the British that the Mahratta 

(lOvernor-Cicneral ajqiointed with an states and dynasties were jdiinged, liy a 

exclusively Indian record. He was an series of deaths, into a state ol factions 

official of great capacity, an excellent and ri\'alric.s whic h ettec-t i\'('ly ])revent(‘d 

counsellor, as Cornwallis knew by ex- concaMtcxl aggression. I'he great Madhoj’ 

pcrienc'c ; but usually lacking in the vigour Sindhia died: it was somc‘ years belcnc 

and decision ot character which the' • k Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 

c'ircumstances demanded in the ruler ot ^*’**‘s sc'c iircsl ascendancy ; and the 

British India. in°Peril thing haj>)H'n(Tl with the' 

Hence, Slwe’s anxiety to maintain an nc'w ]\'shwa, Jkiji Rao, at 

attitude of ncjn-inteiierenc'c' threatenc'd to l^una. 1 he ^amo lack ol firmness shook the* 

bring about a serious crisis in Southern ])restige ol the (iOvc'rnor-CicMieral in 

India. With Cornwallis, the great |)rin- Bengal itself, wlierc' thc'ie was lor a 

cij)le had been to keej) the peace between moment a real dangc'r that the arnr 



CAPTURE OF BANGALUR AND DEATH OF COLONEL MOORHOUSE 

When Cornwallis reached India he found a state of unrest that demanded strong action ; and he took the field against 
Tippu Sahib, soon capturing Bangalur, the Mysore capital One of the chief incidents in the assult is depicted above 
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THE EMBASSY OF A NATIVE RULER TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
The painting by Zoffany, from which our illustration is taken, represents the progress of a great embassy from the 
Wazir of Oiulh to Calcutta, proceeding by way of Patna, to meet Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, in 17H8. 


would seize control of the (lovennnent. 
The British Raj was u])hold partly by 
white troops of the Kind’s Army, partly 
by se])oy re^uments forming the ('ompany’s 
army. There was intense jealousy betwet n 
the officers of these two branches, and also 
between the Company’s military officers 
and their civil officers. The two military 

. branches united to formulate 
Attempted 1 j I , 

w... common demands, winch 

would have resulted in a 
^ military domination. It was 
evident that a much strong(*r man than 
Shore, who in effect surrendered to the 
mutineers, was required to co})e with the 
situation, and Lord Mornington was 
appointed to replace him. Nevertheless, 
in one field Shore had displayed a firmness 
and a personal courage which went far 
to counterbalance his failures. In the 
dependent State of Oudh misgovermnent 
^vas rampant. On the death of the 
Nawab, a reputed son, Wazir Ali, suc- 
ccedecl him, with every intention of 
following in his predecessor's footste])s. 
Ihit when it was ascertained that Wazir 
Alifs title was bad, the British Oovern- 
nient refused to recognise him, and gave 
its support to the late Nawab's brother 
terms recognising the British right 
of control. A British force was to be 
maintained by a subsidy, secured by 


the Allahabad territory. Shore arranged 
matters liimselt, remaining unju'otected 
at Lucknow, the Oudh capital, in the midst 
of a population which seemed on the verge 
of a violent outbreak; refusing, though in 
hourly risk of his like to call up British 
troops, sin('(‘ to do so might have ])re- 
cij)itated a sanguinary struggle. His 
cooliK'ss and courage won the day. 
Saadat Ali was established on the throne 
ot Oudh without bloodshed. Critics ol 
British metliods in India are apt to lorget 
that if m such a case Shore had abstained 
from insisting on British control, the 
British would in a icw years’ time in- 
(‘vitably have been compelled to annex 
Oudh altogether. 

Lord Mornington, elder brother of 
Arthur Wellesley afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, initiated a new era in Indian 
policy. Hitherto the British 

ofThV*' maintain a 

^ r. . n balance of power among the 
‘'Iron Duke , i ^ i 

native potentates, after the 

Euro])ean model. But the theory of balanced 

}K)wers was altogether foreign to native 

conccjAions. From time immemorial India 

has been a field in which rival throne.^; 

strove for supremacy, until the Moguls 

had achieved a general sovereignty, which 

exercised some check over the aggressiv-^ 

tendencies of individual principalities. 
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Need for 
Ihe British 
Paramountcy 


For the presc'rvation of any modicum ot 
general security and order, it was neces- 
sary that some ])o\V(‘r sliould be recognised 
as ])aramount ; and tlie Mogul sovereignty 
liad now ior a long time been the merest 
hction. d'he balancing scheme would not 
serve as a substitute. If, tlien, the re- 
establishment ol a paramount Powt'r 
was a lu'cessity, it Was clear 
(uiougli that, in the interest 
of tile Indian ]M)pubdion in 
gtaieral, as well as in that ol 
the British, the ascendancy must lie 
secured not to a native' Power, but to file' 
British, For the lhatish themse^lvi's it was 
esseaitial that no Jhiwer other than their 
own should bt^ paramount. The nea'cssity 
vvais aceamtuated by the state* of atlairs in 
bairope, whe-re Bona])arte was now the 
leading ligiire'. No one' yet knew what 
his ])re'cise* ele'signs might be. But he hael 
jM'oveel himse-lf unmistakably the lirst 
ol living gene'ials ; and though Britain 



SIR DAVID BAIRD DISCOVERING THE BODY OF TIPPU SAHIB 
Tippu Sahib, the “Tijjer of Mysore,” tried by intrigue and arms to crush British 
power in India, but was killed m the assault upon Scring-apatani on May 4, ]7ld». 
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liad jiroved herself the strongvst of the* 
naval jiowi'rs, her actual supremacy on the 
seas was by no means secured in I7()7. 

Only tifte'cn years before* a French 
admiral in Indian waters had almost 
enabled Mysem* to overthrow the Ih itish in 
tlieC arnatic. Halt the native Powers now 
liael armies organised by Fre*ncli olhcers, 
and were ho])ing for Frrnch aid to Ire'c* 
th(*m from the British incubus ; and, in 
tact, ]fona[)arte meant the recove'ry ol 
h'rench asce'nelancy in India te) ])lay its 
])ai t in his scheme e)l an Asiatic denninion 
as a means to the siilgugation of Ifurope*. 
To the Fre'iich menace was addl'd at the* 
moment an alarm lest the Mohammedan 
rulei at Kabul, Zi'inan Shah, who was 
sup[)os('d to b(' I'xtu'iui'ly powertul, 
should make alliance with the zealot 
'ripj)u m Mysore and aim at ri'-estabhshing 
a great Moliammt'dan dominion in India. 

Mornington then, who was thoioughly 
conx’ersant with Indian aflaus, airua'dat 
('alcutta, with the inten- 
tion ol making the Bi’itish 
}).iramount. He had 
hardly laiuk'd when ])i'ool 
came that Ti)>])u S.diib 
was intriguing with the 
Fia'uch at ^Mauritius. 
Mornington madt* imnu'- 
diati* jirejiaration lor a 
dui'l w'ith Tij)|)U. ill casi* 
it should pro\'(' necessai y. 
For tlu* monu'nt, the 
Mahrattas were too much 
taken up with their 
inti'i'iial lends to be 
dang('rous. The (iover- 
nor-General turned at 
f)U('e on the Xi/am. and 
[)ressed ujxin him the 
immediatt* dismissal ol 
the French corps organ- 
ised in Shon'T t inn*, and 
the substitution of a 
Ih'itish contingent — since 
the Nizam knew that he 
could hardly stand alone 
with the Mahrattas on 
one side ol him and 
Tippu on tht' oth(‘r. The 
Nizam acce})ted tlie situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, negotiations 
were on fool with 
Mysore. But as the 
British demands involved 
terms wdjich w^ould deprive 



ASSAULT UPON SERINGAPATAM, WHERE TIPPU MADE HIS LAST S^AND 
The storming and capture of Seringapatam. the capital of Mysore, in 1799, ended the hostilities aiicf machinations 
of its Sultan, Tippu Sahib, a dangerous enemy of British supremacy in India. He was killed in the final assault. 


I ippu of Frt'iich tissistancc iu any slia|.)c, ot (.•,slal)lishing I'ritisli su])reina('y hy 

and would niakt' him as dcptaidont as refii.sing recoj^mition to claimants' who 

llic Nizam on the British, Tippu would would not acct^])t his terms— which in 

make no a^uvcnuMit. He contimual his effect transferred entin^ ixditical and 

iiitrifj^ucs, in spite of reports ol French administrative control to tluj British: 

reverses in If^y]')t, where Nelson annihi- an arrangement (lisp](‘asing to tht; 

lated the Mediterrant^an fleet at tlie dynasties, but indubitaldy of immense 

Battle of the Nile. In th(‘ early siting advantage to the })0])ulation. Oudh was 

Death British advance on treated in even more high-haiukal tashion, 

of Tippu ^Wsorc' b('gan. In April, Tipjm the Nawab being recpiircd to dismiss most 
Sahib Seringapatam ; of his own army, and gieatly increase the 

in May the deft'iices were British contingent, ceding for tlu'ir main- 

st()rmed, and the Sultan was killed in the timance a belt of pro\'inces— known from 

tight. Mornington restored the old Hindu this time as the North-West Provinces— 

dynasty —which had been dethroned lorty which encloscal the entire frontier ol 

years before by Haidar Ali— under British Oudh. Wellesley- the conquest of Mysore 

protection, and with greatly reduced had brought the Governor-f'ieiieral his 

territories. Of the lands of which Mysore marquisate - now found himself face to 

was shorn, a portion was offered to the face with the Mahrattas, the only Power 

Mahrattas on terms which they rejected. W'hich really had in it the pos- 

AnotlK‘r ])ortion was bestowed on the sibilities (if chalhmging the 

Nizam, and promjitly ceded back to the r'*? British for sujiremacy in India. 
Ihitish as security for the maintenance * chiefs who had ro- 
ot the British contingent at Haidarabad. cently succeeded -Daulat Rao Sindhia, 

Ihe practical result was that more than Jeswant Rao Flolkar, and Baji Rao 

half of Tippu’s dominion was brought Peshwa — occupied in a struggle betw'een 

under direct British government, and the themselves for ascendanc^y, had made no 

rest under British protection. attack on the British. But they had been 

Disputed successions in minor districts, equally resolute in refusing overtures tor 

but notably in the Carnatic, enabled the subsidiary alliances which would have 

CTOvernor-General to carry on the business brought them under Wellesley’s control. 
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Mahrattas 
Accept British 
Suzerainty 


In 1802, however, the Peshwa suffered a 
p’ave defeat from Holkar. Seeing his 
chance of supremacy vanish, lie tliought 
it better to seek British jirotcction, like tlie 
Nizam, than to be wiped out by Holkar; 
and he accepted Wellesley’s terms. Now, it 
was admitted in theory that the Peshwa 
was the head of the Mahrattas. If, then, 
the great confederacy ac- 
knowledged Baji Rao’s 
treaty with Wellesley, they 
would be formally admit- 
ting British paramount cy. Baji Ra(' had 
hardly been re-establisluMl at Puna under 
the cTgis of the British when he began to 
rejient. Hence, in August, i8oj, tlu^ dis- 
aj)])ointed Holkar standing aside, the atti- 
tude of Sindhia and the fourth chief, the 
Bhonslaof Nagj)ur, fon'ed 
the British to a virtual de- 
claration of war. Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla acted in 
conjunction in the north 
of the Deccan. North, 
in the neighbourhood of 
Gwalior, Sindhia’s own 
main army was set in 
motion, under cemmand 
ot the French officers, 
whose dismissal Wellesley 
had failed to procure. 

Tile carnjiaigns were not 
prolonged. In the Deccan, 

Arthur Wellesley^ routed 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
at the bloody battle ot 
Assaye, in September, 
losing one-third of his 
men. Two months later 
he repeated his success 
at Argaon ; and between 
these two victories Lake shattered Sindhia’s 
northern army at Laswari. By the end 
of the year both the chiefs submitted, 
accepted the British suzerainty, dismissed 
their French officers, and ceded extensive 
districts to the British, portions of which 
were transferred to the Nizam. 

Holkar, however, now bethought him- 
self of offering an indejxmdent resistance. 
The remarkable success of his tactics 
at the outset created a jianic, and almost 
s(t the whole body of the Mahrattas in 
motion again ; but despite ojiening dis- 
asters, the tide turned in a few months, 
and British superiority was assertecl 
with sufficient effect to prevent any general 
rising. Nevertheless, enough had been 
done to alarm the home authorities, to 
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“THE TIGER OF MYSORE" 
Tippu Sahib, the son of Haidar Ali, carried on 
hostilities against the British, and, at one time, 
tlireatened to kill the East India Company. 


whom it appeared that Wellesley was 
jilunging into a reckless and very dangerous 
('ourse of aggression in open defiance of 
instructions ; and in 1805 the great 
Governor-General found himself super- 
seded, while Holkar was still in arms. 

vSince the time of Clive there have been 
two Governors-General, and only two, 
whose policy was controlled by the firn'i 
conviction that Britain ought not to let 
slij) any legitimate o})portunity for bringing 
fresh territories in India under her direct 
control. Yet scarcely one escajied the 
necessity of adding sometliing to the 
('omjiany’s dominion. Failure to extend 
active jirotcct ion to an ally, failure to 
answer dehanci' by chastisement, omission 
to demand c(‘ssion of tiTritory as the re- 
ward of victory — each 
and all of tlu'se were 
invariably and univer- 
sally r(‘gard(‘d by native 
Powers as marks not of 
moderation or magnani- 
mity. but of weakiu'ss, 
inviting fresh dt-fiance, 
which, in its turn, in- 
volved a heavier penalty 
than would have sufficed 
in the first instance. The 
most jiacific d x larations 
(lave only k‘d tlK‘ way 
to annexations ; hence, 
tieither the Indian ])ot('n- 
tates on th(.‘ borders of 
the British dominion, nor 
EurojX'aii critics, have 
evmr been able to divest 
themselves of the convic- 
tion that denials of aggres- 
sive intention have been 
merely (‘xjinvssionsof systematic hypocrisy. 

In the cases of Wellesley and Dalhousie, 
there is no room for the charge of hy])o- 
crisy — unless the argument that British 
domination is best for the native popula- 
tion be regarded as hypocritical. For 
neither of those two expanders 
ol empire ever made the 
slightest jiretence that their 
annexations were made with 
; they hailed opportunities. 
Lord Hastings also accepted them with- 
out regret. But there was probably 
no other (iovernor-General who would 
not have preferred to be able to say 
at the end of his tenure of office that 
he had added no fresh territories to the 
British dominion in India. 


Reluctant 
Makers of 
the Empire 

reluctaiu e : 



MODERN INDIA~THE EXPANSION OF BRITISH DOMINION 


Yet the impossibility of standing still 
was immediately exemplified on Welles- 
ley’s dc])arture. His place was taken by 
the veteran Cornwallis, who would soon 
have found, as he had found before, that 
facts were too strong for theories, and 
would doubtless have dis])layed the same 
common-sense as before in dealing with 
them. But the old chief died 
A Few ixdore he had realised the situa- 
cars of George Barlow held 

cniency reins of oifice ad inierim 
till the new Governor-Ciencral should be 
ap]U)inted. The theory of non-intervention 
was given full ])lay. The terms of Welles- 
ley’s treaty with Sindhia were modified 
in favoiii' of the latter ; llolkar was forced 
to sue for iieace, and got it on terms 
of which he had never dreamed. The 
Ih’itish declined to intervene for the 


the treaty of Tilsit. Nelson had broken 
the French naval ])ower at the Nile m 
1708, and shattered it at Trafalgar in 
1805. All that it was now ca[)able of was 
to raid l^ritish commerce from its station 
at Mauritius. But a union of France and 
Russia threatened an overland advance 
against India. Hence m'gotiations with 
the intt'rvening Power of Pea si a, which 
Wellesley had inaugural ('d, were n'lK'wi'd, 
and an attenpit was made to establish 
friendly relations with the ruler of Afghani- 
stan at Kabul, with little (effective result 
in either case. The matter ceased t( 
be urgent, as friendship cooled belwce:i 
Na]>ol(‘on and the 1 'sar. 

Within India, Minto found occupation in 
reducing to toh'rable order tin* district 
of Bandelkhand, on tlu' south of the 
Jumna, whic h the Peshwa had hansh'ried 



EARL OF MINTO MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

The first Earl of Minto was Governor-General of India during ISO,' ; he made many frontier treaties, and success 
crowned his administration The tenth Earl and first Marquess of Dalhousie was Governor-General during 1 847-aO, and 
added Lower Burma to British dominions. The first Marquess of Hastings was made Governor-General of Bengal and 
Comniander-in-Chief of India in 1813 ; his victories and diplomacy extended British dominions, and he founded Singapore. 


jTctcction of the States of Rajputana 
against Mahratta aggression ; bands of 
Mohammedans and Hindu iiKM'ccnarics 
vvert' allowed to accumulate in Holkar’s 
territories under the names of Pathans 
or Pindaris — freebooting hordes, who rav- 
ag(‘d and robbed uiuhec'ked ; Rajputana 
was filled with anandiy. Bifore a decade 
was ])assed, the Mahrattas were prejnir- 
iiig to make another bid for asctmdancy 
as against the British. 

In 1807, Barlow’s acting ap})ointment 
was closed by the arrival of Lord Minto, 
whose rule was signalised by the capture 
of Mauritius from the French and of Java 
from the Dutch, nominally the allies and 
actually the sul)jccts of Napoleon. I'hc 
mom'mt of Minto’s appearance in India 
was also that of the rapprochement bet wen 
Napoleon and the Tsar which issued in 


to the Jh'ilish in t‘xchang(' for some 
territory in the Deccan. But beyond this 
it was becoming (dear that the theory ol 
non-intervention was l)r('aking down. 
Hitherto the whole of the north-west — 
roughly, ('verything w(‘st of the Jumna 
and tlu‘ Chambal abow* their junction — 
had stood outside British inteiderenct‘ 
p. Recenllv one of the Sikh chiefs, 
plin%b had established 

Power su])reinacy at I.ahore, 

and const ructtal a vaa'y ])ower- 
ful military monarchy in th(' Punjab. He 
now sought to extend his rule eastwards 
over the Sikh principalities of Sirhind 
between the Satlej and the Jumna. These' 
Cis-Satlej Sikks ajipealed to British ju'otec- 
tion. Di})lomatic relations were conse- 
quently opened with the Punjab, whose 
very astute monarch was quick to realise 
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that British friendship was mucli more 
desirable tliaii British hostility. He re- 
signed his Cis-Satlej claims under protest, 
and on a promise that within the Punjab 
there should be no interference. The 
loyalty of the Punjab ally, as well as that 
of the Sirhind protectorate, remained 
unbroken till i^^45. Finally, 
. Holkar having died, the activi- 
PoHc° * Pathan chief, Amir 

° Khan, bt'came so exceedingly 
aggressive that Minto was obliged to 
threaten intervention on behalf of Nagpur, 
which Amir Khan was endeavouring to 
master. The threat drove the Pathan 
adventurer back to Indur, and the struggle 
with the l^athans and Pindaris was deferred 
for iMinto’s successor to cany through. 

Minto’s ])ohcy creat(‘d 


perfection. Only one British column, 
commanded by Ochterlony, on the west 
of the extendi‘d frontier, met with any 
success. The rest met with repulses oi 
varying severity, despite the very small 
forces of the Ne])alese. Every antagonistic 
or potentially antagonistic force in India 
was on the alert at once, and ])reparing 
either to strike at the British or to strike 
into the turmoil which would be occasioned 
by their overthrow. But Moira was i)rompt 
and energetic ; the hostile Powers, lacking 
organisation, did not declare themselves 
at once. Time was given for Ochterlony to 
turn the tide in Nepal. Skilfully led, the 
British overwhelmed the valiant h)e. 
Territory, of course, was ceded, but the 
terms were honourable to both i)arties, 
and, on the one' hand, 


a somewhat inexplica bh‘ 
uneasiness at home, and 
in icSij he was re})la('(‘d 
by Lord IMoira, aiter- 
wards Maixjuess of Has- 
tings, a ]H)litician and 
soldier of considerable 
ex])erien('e, who was 
alrea dy nearly sixty. He 
wc'iit to India looking 
upon Wc'llesU'y’s ])()licy 
as perni('i()us and dan- 
gerous. Very soon he 
became his grc'at prede- 
cessor’s disci])le. In 
plain terms, he found 
a vigorous anti-British 
aggression a loot on every 



established a lasting 
amity between the 
British and the inde- 
jKuuhmt N(‘[)al State, 
while, on the othei*, the 
lU'W territories su])])hc‘d 
the Biitish with some of 
the finest regiments in 
their service. Moreover, 
the imnu‘diate eftect was 
to dam]) com})l(dt*ly the 
ardour of the disaflected 
princes. 

]\Ioira. thimcidorth to 
be known as Marquess of 
Hastings, had by this 
tiim^ thoroughly adopted 
tor himself Wellesley’s 


sid(‘ ; and he nx'ognisc'd 
that the British must 
either be {)aramount or 
cease to count. His choice 


RANjiT SINGH fundamental idea of 

This was the Sikh who rose to power in Uaicmn.r m 
L ahore. He was ig^iiorant but able; in 1809 CSiaOllsrung asia IK.l.lllCy 

he made an alliance with the Earl of Minto, py ni(‘ans of subsidiary 
and the British afterwards supported him. iV . -b 

alliances - that is, ol 


between the alternatives was not in doubt. 

Th(! first mov'e came from a new quarter. 
North of the Ganges, in Oudh, lie the ri('h 
lands known as the Terai. Beyond the 
Terai are the mountains of Nepal, occu])it‘d 
])y the Ghurka highlanders, soldiers un- 
sur])assed, liardy, daring, staunch, though 
small of stature and few in number. The 
(ihurkas were dissatisfied with their moun- 
tains, and Ix'gan to lay claim to the Terai. 
Hastings recpiiied th(*in to ndire, and sent 
troops to occuj)y the districts. The Ghurkas 
replied by themselves occupying them. 
There was no alternative to war. 

The o])ening canqiaign was more disas- 
trous than usual. Neitlier officers nor men 
had any experience of hill-fighting, which 
the stout little Ghurkas understood to 


maintaining under treaty in the native 
statt's, in return for a subsidy which 
might or might not b(‘ secured by a 
cession of territory, a force which should 
at once protect the prince and the state 
Irom native aggression, or trom revolt, 
and practically ensure British control. At 
A Stron aus])icious moment for him, 
p the vigorous George Canning 

P * ^ . became President of the Board 
Kesumed Control in London, so that 

his measures were not hainix'red. F urther, 
the outrages of which the hordes of 
Pathans and Pindaris were guilty — with 
the undoubted connivance of Indur and 
Gwalior — made British activity not merely 
plausible but absolutely imperative. 
The death of th(‘ Nagpur Bhonsla in 
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<1816 induced his successor to acce])t that 
subsidiary alliance which the dead prince 
had resolutely declined. But mischief 
was obviously brewing among the three 
greater Mahratta princijuilities of the 
west. In 1817, the British movement, 
|)rimarily for the suppression of the 
■Pindaris, began. Hastings iiad avoided 
the common mistake; he had a huge 
iorce organised, to take the field at several 
'points simultaneously. By these dis- 
? ])ositions, Sindhia was paralysed for hostile 
! action, as was Indur. The Peshwa and 
the Bhonsla ('ach attempted to capture 
‘ . the British ‘‘Residents” and 
Vigour escorts at Puna and 

rings ; each was brilliantly 

foiled. Thereafter, the con- 
verging British forces W(‘re far too strong 
to meet with any serious resistance. All 
th(' Mahratta chii'ts, except the Peshwa, 
came to terms, as did Amir Khan himself, 
by the beginning of 1818 ; the Peshwa, too, 
was forced to surrender before long ; 
nothing was left but the cajiture of some 
isolatecl garrisons, tlu‘ last of which fell in 
i8i(). At Kirki (Puna), Sitabaldi (Nagpur), 
and near Sirur, there witc characteristic 
(‘ngagc'inents in which small British bodies 
repulsed an ajiparently overwhelming 
eiK'iny. Ihit for the most j^art, this war 



SIKH ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 
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SIKH WARRIOR TRIBESMEN 


was OIK' in winch tlie British iorces were 
})alj)ably too ]K)werful to be faced in the 
iield. ih'ginning as a war in tlu' simple 
interest of jiublic order, for the su])]n*(‘ssion 
of brigandage on a huge scale, it developed 
into the overthrow of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy, every one of whose chiefs, 
except Sindhia and the Baekwar had 
attacked the ihitish ; while conclusive 
proof was forthcoming that Sindhia was 
hand-in-glove^ with the (TKiny, and was 
restrained only by the jiaralysing British 
column wiiich held him under surveillance. 
It could not, then, be said that the terms 
im])osed were harsh. As concerned Sindhia, 
the British did little more than assert tlu* 
right trom which Barlow had di'liarred 
them, of extending protection to Kaj- 
putana. The Bhonsla was deposed and 
replaced by a minor, till whose majority 
the British took over the ad- 
ministration. Holkar accepted 
- , . a subsidiary alliance. 1 he 

on c cracy territories, on the 

other hand, were annexed, and his office 
abolished, while he himself was allowed to 
retire to British territory on a handsome 
pension ; and the small state of Sattara 
was cut out of his dominion, and bestowed 
on the heir of the house of Sivaji. 

Hastings had been allowed to follow 
out his policy ; when the work was done, 
the Directors were, as usual, pained by 
the great outlay it had involved, and 
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alaiTned at the res ponsi])ili ties imposed 
on the Com}’)any by the accession of 
territory. In India, sundry ruling houses 
had b(‘en discomposed, a marauding swarm 
of brigands dispersed, some thousands of 
soldiers deprived of opportunities for loot, 
protection extended to a number of minor 
chiefs, and an unprecedented security 
xk w L bestowed on vast ])opulations. 

of LnT 

u . things was in cITimH censured 

as *ags supersc'dt'd, though not in 

form. Nevertheless, his successor, Lord 
Amlierst (i<^2 was a^ little able as his 
predc'cessors to abstain Irom expansion. 
I Listings had bi might the whole Indian 
peninsula into the conpiass ol Ihitish 
ascc'iulancy, I'xcept tor the Indus basin, 
which reniaiiU'd iiuh'pendent. While 
Ran jit .Singh ruled at Lahore tlu'H' was 
no danger ol troul)les in that quarter. 
ILit Amherst was assaihal on a new side. 
Across the great Lay of Lengal, the ruh^ 
of Burma thought lit to throw down the 
gage to the British. 

In tlu^ ct)urse ot the last thirty y(‘ars 
Burma had suffered from an illusory 
belief in its own overwhelming power 
and tlu^ feebleness of the British, childly 
bi'cause the latter, wliih* giving an asyhini 
to Burmese subjects, had not resented the 
menaces ot the monarch at Ava, by force 
ol arms. The latter had, in the time of 


Lord Hastings, gone so far as to demand 
the “ restoration ” of Lower Bengal, as 
though it had been a Burmese province. 
Now, the Burmese took possession of an 
island off Chittagong, wdiich the British 
claimed as their own. Amherst turned 
out the I^urmese force, and warned 
Burma that the limit of British forbear- 
ance had been reached. Ihirina re[)lied 
by, in etfeet, announcing an invasion. 
Whereu])on Amherst declared war. 

The weary campaigns of the first 
Biirnies(‘ War ck-mand biief nLition. In 
an army was sent over sea which 
occu})ied Rangoon, ddicre it remained 
mactivic owing to delicient sup])li(‘s. In 
December the Burmese' were driven from 
llieir entiencliments helore Rangoon. As 
th(‘ next spring advanced, the British 
advanced up the Irawaddi as lai' a,^ 
First Bi'ome. ddii'ii they were 
„ stooiied by rains. A second 

^rmese through Ai'akail 

was also checked by rains and 
by disease. It was not till the beginning 
oi' i(S2f) that the Burmese king was lorced 
to come to tiM'ins, ]ia\'ing a substantial 
indemnity, and ceding the districts of 
Assam, Arakan, and Tenassi'rim - to the 
great satisfaction of thi' inhabitants, who 
had no love for their Burmese rulers. 

'bhi' prolongation ol the Burma War — 
which ought to have been cari'ie I through 
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LORD METCALFE AND LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
The first Baron Metcalfe was provisional Governor-General of 
India in 1835-0; his abilities lay in civil administration. Lord 
William Bentinck was Governor-General from 1828 to is:',."), and 
is noted as having suppressed suttee, infanticide and dacoity. 


ill six months, whereas it occujiicd two 
— again gave occasion for a small 
native state in the heart of India to make 
aiiexjierimeiit in ignoring British authority. 
I'his was Bhartpur, whose main fortress 
had successfully defied the assniilt of 
Lord Lake in 
1805, and was 
s II p posed to 
be impregnable. 

Blunders and 
m i sunder- 
standings be- 
1 w e c n Och- 
t ('V 1 o n y , the 
commandant in 
till' north - west, 
and the Gover- 
n 0 r - (j (‘ n e r a 1 , 
encouraged the 
reviving im])re‘^- 
sion of British 
w(‘akncss. But 
when Metcalfe 
was sent to 
n'])lace Ochterlony, he rt'cognised the 
necessity for asscading bhitish stnmgth. 
Amtiersi yieldtal to Metcalle’s ojiinion, 
and placed troo}')s at his disposal. The 
d(‘fiance of Bhart])ur was met by an 
I'ngiiK'ers’ attat'k on the “ impic'gnable ” 
fort which jiroved com])letely successful. 
Idle brief excitement wbicli had begun to 
stir the nati\’e mind was ])rom[)tly allayed. 
Th(‘ fall of Bhartpur sia'ined conclusive 
proof ol irresistibfi' power. 

It was not till after 1840 that the 
British again had to resort to arms to 
quell an Indian foe, or to emjiiiasise the 
reality of ' their ascendancy by requiring 
further cessions of ttnritory. The period 
ol expansion was closed by the Burmese 
War, which lay altogether outside of India 
itself. The next period of exjKinsion was 
inaugurated by intervention in another 
state beyond the bordtu's of India. The 
period from 182b to i83q was occu])ied 
A Few entirely with organisa- 

Ycars of reconstruction in the 

Peace ^h3minions directly .subject to the 
British, and in those wherein 
the minority of a prince jilaced adminis- 
tration temporarily in the hands of the 
Briti.sh. For what was done during those 
years, and notably under the rule of 
Lord William Bentinck, much credit is due 
to the Government. It is open to question, 
however, whether Government was equally 
wise in its inaction. The pressure from 


home was strong to prevent intervention 
in the internal affairs of native states. 
It was the time of the Reform movement 
in England, and reformers in all countries 
are slow to believe that the jn'inciples 
ajqdicable under the conditions with 
which they are 
familiar are not 
equally valid 
under conditions 
with which they 
are unfamiliar. 
Non-inter- 
vention w a s 
earned to ex- 
tremes, with the 
result that in 
the Gwalior 
State the army 
acquired a dan- 
gerous jiredomi- 
II a nee, and in 
0 11 d h m i s - 
gov'ernment was 
allowed to reach 
sucli a pitch that oven the authorities 
in London Ix'gau to tear that annexation 
might be ton ed upon them. 

Bentinck succta‘ded Amherst in 1828, 
and retired himsell in 1845. E\'en his 
rule w.is not wholly devoid of additions 
to the British dominion, since the two 
minor stales of Kurg in the south, and 
Kachar on the north-east, were 
annexixl —but by their own ex- 
pressed desire. After a year, 
(luring which the very able 
Governor of the' North-west Provinces, 
Sir Charles Metceilfe, held the Governor- 
Generalshi]^ ad interim, Lord Auckland 
was sent out. Belorc we j^roceed to the 
record of his tenure of office we shall 
turn to examine the other aspect of the 
gnxit British experiment in India — the 
conduct of administration by Westerns 
among Orientals. 

The constitution of the Government laid 
down for the British dominions in India 
by the India Act of 1784 remained in 
force, with some modifications, until 1858. 
The ruler of British India was the Governor- 
(ieneral in council. The only limitation 
to his ])ower lay in the two facts, that he 
was removable at the will of a supreme 
body in England, and that he might 
be severely called to account if he trans- 
gressed their instructions ; he need not 
obey, but if he did not he must be prepared 
to justify his disobedience . He disobeyed 
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but after the term of years, the valuation 
was to be revised. 

A third form of land settlement was 
necessary in the provinces of the Upper 
Ganges. Here a large pro})ortion of the 
inhabitants belonged to Kajjuit clans. 
In the old days, the chief of the clan had 
often been looked u])on as the pro})rietor 
of the soil, and under the 

L&ad Mogul Government these chiefs, 

^ or taUikdars. had frequently 

Question api)ointed to collect the 

revenue for their districts, like the 
zemindars of Lower Bengal, as far as 
government was concerned, l)ut with a 
much closer ap])ro.\imation to the position 
of English or Scottish landowners. But 
besides the talukdars with traditional 

rights, tliere was much of the land which 
had undoubtedly been held by peasant 
cultivators and village communities. In 
these regions the “ Thomasonian ” settle- 
ment was a very caretul attianpt to adjust 
the several claims of talukdar^s ryots, and 
village communiti(‘s, to hv legarded as the 
trut' projmetors under Government. Some 
authorities are of ojiinion that the idtsas 
^,.then current in Kiiglanrl led in this I'ase 
('oiitrol. "daims of talukdars being unduly 
in the systvi in lavoiu' of peasant projaii'- 
of the Compae economic' advantage ol the 
certain jxnvers ' Wxthe irritation not only ol 
the Go\’ernors*in-routhe clan sentiment ot 
p]’esidencit\s were tran 

or supreme Government lly on hand, it was 
On the acquisition of fiinsion was closed 
those which lay in .V rAhr tbe Government 
India were normally akc* very pmeh beyond 
Presidency ; those ,ess of administering Uk* 
Nizam’s dominionsie revenue, and tarrying 
on the south amind settlements in Bengal 
Bit' extension oiaii. The Thomasonian settle- 
nu-xiJiad bee North-West Provinces came 
later. But the jieriod which followed- in 
England, the era of the great Reform Bill 
ancl of reaction against the old Toryism — 
was filled with earnest efforts to improve 
the condition of the peoples ot 
* India. These efforts, largely, 
P*"- though by no means exclu- 
^ sively, connected with the rule 

of Lord William Bentinck, were of two 
kinds — those directed to the introduc- 
tion of positive improvements, and those 
aiming at the supj;)ression of evil but 
traditional customs and institutions. 
Among the former the two most note- 
worthy were, perhaps, the development 
of education among the natives by the aid 
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of the State, and the gradual creation of a 
system of irrigation by canals, to cope 
with the recurrence of droughts and 
famines which ])eriodically devtistatcd the 
whole j>eninsiila. 

Participating in the character of both 
classes of reform was thecontrol established 
over the primitive pre-Aryan races of 
certain hill-districts. Hall among the 
Mers of Merwara, and Outram among the 
Bhils of Kandesh, won among these 
j)eoples— who had never been brought into 
real subjection either by M{)hammedan or 
Mahratta conquerors — a ])ersonal ascend- 
ancy, which gave them an extraordinary 
influence, wher(‘ hitherto both coerc'ion 
and coiK'iliation had failed. In both 
ca.ses tlie wild folk learned to look upon 
the I'inglishmeii with an ovc'rmastering 
admiration and trust which kxl (luan to an 
unprecedented docility; so that tht'ywere 
taugld for the hist time in their history 
to desin^ peace and ordt'r among tluan- 
selves, to give uj) savagiuT's which had 
lu'ld sway irom time immemorial, and to 
d(‘\'(‘lo]) tlu'inseK’es into a w<'ll-condu('ted, 
if dcH'idtslly primitive, agiic'iiltiiral tolk. 

Of N’t'ry imu'h tht' same cha- 
iaO(‘r W('re the jirocecdings of 
('harters Mac])lK'rson among 
th(' Khonds in Orissa. In this 
ghastly iiractict' of offering 
pn wailed among a 
that wise imui pro- 
})itiate the Evil Sjiirit who is too strong 
lor the Good Spirit. Hence the Khonds 
argued that it you want a good harv(‘st 
you must sacrihce human victims to the 
p . ,,v-,s ol ’ Tk. ^ ""‘i: acquired 

sufficient ascendancy over them to 
induce them to try the exjieriment of 
omitting tlu* pro])itiatory sacrihce, and 
telling the godfless to hold the British 
rcsjioiisible for their neglect of her 
interests. The harvest was particularly 
good, and the British were manifestly 
none the worse. From tliis the Khonds 
inferred that the Bi itish were more ]X)wer- 
ful than the goddess, and the practice of 
human sacrihees ceased. 

Human sacrihees were jjeculiar to the 
primitive Dravidian districts. But among 
the Hindus the practice of “ suttee ” {saii, 
dedicated), the self-immolation of widows 
on the husband's funeral jiyre, was almost 
universal. It had, in the course of cen- 
turies, acquired a jiowerful religious sanc- 
tion, although it was not authoiised by 
the Hindu scriptures ; so much so that 
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distiict, the 
human sacrih('(‘s ^til 
people who iH'lu'ved 
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Government long hesitated before ventur- 
ing on a measure so antagonistic to popular 
sentim(uit as its supi)ression, contenting 
themselves with the .Moliamrnedan rule 
that the act ol the widow must he volun- 
tary in tact, as it always was in theory. 
Proof of roin})ulsion, however, was hard to 
obtain, though there could 1)(‘ no doubt that 
('omjmlsion was habitually applied. Ben- 
tinck, on his arrival, made up his mind that 
total sup])ression must be risked, and, to 
the general surpris(\ tht‘ edied was acc(*j)tt*d 
without any signs of po])ular excitement. 
The native potentates took exain])k‘ Iroin 
the British, and suttt'e disappeared. 

Brigandag(‘ on a gigantic scale was 
crushed with the su])})ression of the 
Ihndaris. It remained on a smaller but 
still sufliciently serious scale in the lorin 
of dacoitv. India was infested with bands 


by strangulation. The natives believed 
them to be under divine, or ratlicr diabolic, 
protection ; and it was only the curious 
counter-superstition that the ikbal (the 
luck) of the Company was stronger tlian 
the Thug demon that gradually brought 
the })o})iilac(; to vaaiturc* on giving evi- 
dence. Kvery convic tion ot a 'I'lmg weak- 
ened the ])()])ular superstition in their 
lavour. Presently some; ol the Thugs 
themsedves began to reveal the secrets of 
their organisation, and Bentinck’s adminis- 
tration has the credit of the suppression of 
the whole gruesome system, its success 
therein being mainly due* to the abilities 
and energy of Major Sleeman. 

The reprc'ssion ol onc' more evil })ractice 
remains to be noted. The mortality among 
girl-infants was enormous. No one doubted 
that it was duc' to infantic'idc. but to jirove 



SUTTEE, OR SACRIFICE OF A WIDOW UPON HER HUSBAND’S FUNERAL PYRE 
The British Governors long hesitated to attempt the suppres.sion of this practice, but Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General from lS2Hto is:!.'), issued an edict making the practice criminal, and obedience followed without resistance. 


of Dakaits or Dacoits, who wrought pillage 
and slaughter and vanished. It was 
gradually ascertained that there was a 
regular hereditary cash' of Dacoits, mem- 
bers of which tormed the nucleus of most 
of these bands, often in league or associa- 
tion with eminently res])cctable members 
of society. Such was the popular fear of 
these brigands that immense difficiilty 
was experienced in collecting evidence' 
against them. They nourished most in 
the districts where ' Western doctrines of 
evidence prevented summary methods of 
punishment, and it was only by very slow 
degrees that the evil was reduced materi- 
ally, and finally practically stamped out. 

Quite distinct from the bands of Dacoits 
were the Thugs — another hereditary caste 
which carried out its murderous operations 
against individuals, without bloodshed, 


that a baby had not died a natural death 
was next to impossible. The cause was 
clear. The Hindu was bound by his 
religion to set' that his daughters got 
married, (x)nven lions had made the cost 
of marrying a danghler into a crusliing 
ex])ensc lor a ])oor man ; therefore a poor 
man could not afford to bring up daughters 
—and his daughters did not grow up. 
Merely to })cnalise a crime which could 
hardly ever be proved was a hopelessly 
inadequate remedy. Government set a 
limit to the expenditure on weddings, and 
penalised the “ religious beggars whose 
attendance in swarms — demanding in the 
name of religion a hospitality which the 
Hindu dared not refuse — had created a,, 
very substantial portion of the cost. The 
result was tliat in a very few years the 
balance of the sexes was restored. 

I 28 t 




EXPEDITION TO KANDAHAR GOING THROUGH THE BOLAN PASS IN 
'The nitain route to Afghanistan by Peshawar and the Khaibar Pass could not be taken owing to the refusal of 
permission by Ranjit Singh, and the route by Quetta through the Bolan Pass had to be followed The expedition was 
successful m its immediate object, and placed Shah Shuja on the throne of Afghanistan m place of Dost Mohammed, but 
the final result was the tragedy of the march from Kabuh a disaster unparalleled in the history of British arms in India 
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THE COMPLETION OF BRITISH DOAINION 


T he cliajMrr in Ihc' liistory of the 
British ex])ansi()n in India which opens 
with the ^overnor-gcncrnlship of Lord 
Auckland is V(‘ry lar^t'ly ('oiuanaicd witli 
rcf^ions and ]KM)plrs tliat had liiltuMdo 
lain b(‘yond th(‘ area wherein Britisli 
activiti('s had mainly Ixam (‘xia'clscal. 

01 tht'se ('ountries, two - the Ihinjah 
and Sindh lie within the holders ol India 
])]()l)er. ILyond the Funjah is Alj^hani- 
staii ; hi'yond Al|L^]ianistan. IVrsia ; and 
Ix'yond Persia, Iviissia. And wc^ must 
now ('xaniine tlu' tnstor\’ ot all these dnriiif; 
llu' hallaanitury tollowmjj: the retirement 
ol Warren Hasiiiyi^s, with mor(‘ or less 
(h'tail, accordin^L; as it heloni^s to or hears 
upon lh<’ history ol India hersell. 

Russia was rK'stined to take' tlu* placay 
formerly held hy L'ram'e, of tla^ om* 
EuroiK'an Pow^er whiiii might attem])t to 
chalK'Ugc' British suprc'imu'V in India. 
'I'hat pku'e was lost hy France Irom the 
day when Ihitish naval su])remacy was 
linally ('sl ahhshed. For l^iussia 
aloiu' till' oN'tTland routt‘ 
might conc'civahly IxTome 
some day praiiicahk*. In any 
casic the ex])ansion ol Russia must Ik* 
Asiatic. (Geographical conditions mad(‘ 
it sure that lu'r houiidaric's would gradu- 
allv shift iK'arc'r and nearer to the Indian 


Russia as 
a Rival 
for India 


Iront i(’r. 

But J^ussia was remote. In (‘fleet, 
Persia and Afghanistan lay Ix'twt'mi lier 
and tlu‘ mountain-harriers of fndia. It 
was not till Ikilmerston ruled in tlie 
Foia'ign ( )lhce that Ihiglish statesmen began 
seriously to h'l'l m her more than in h'raium 
the Power against wlurse aggression Great 
Ih'itain must he on guaid. Persia, how- 
(‘ver, began to t(H‘l tlie Russian ])ressure 
at an early da tec She felt that she must 
he ov(Twiiehn('(i hy Russia unless slie 
had British sup}X)rt. In the eyes of tlie 
P>ritish, she stood as a hufter against 
Franct‘ rathcM' than Russia. Wlum tlie 
Tsar was in alliance with Najxdeon, in the 
first decade of the ninet(‘enth century, 
Britain, w'as rc'ady to sii])ix.)rt l\Tsia. 
Hence, Persian treaties were inaugurated 
in the time of Lord Minto. When France 


Persia at 
the Feet 
of Russia 


had ceased to he dangerous, diplomatic' 
arrangements with Pi'rsia wi‘rt‘ in tlie hands 
of th(‘ home authoritic's, and tlu'y ceased 
to interest tli(‘ms(‘l\a‘ . in Persia. Hc'uccg 
when trouble aros * htdwa'cn Russia and 
IVrsia in icS2(), Britain did not inttaxauie. 
Ther<Mi]X)n Persia, unprotc'cted, ]dac(‘d 
hersell \artually at Russia’s disposal. 

Beyond that was the tact that 
half the Mohammedans in 
India regardtxl th(‘ Shah as the 
ht‘ad of Islam. Persia Ix'gan 
to dr(‘am ol an Indian tanpire, to he 
ac(}uir(‘d with Russian support. What 
Russia di(‘anu‘d ol is a matter lor con- 
jee tunc 

PcMsia (X)uld not a])]>roa('h India without 
first absorbing Alghanistan. At tinus 
Persia and Alghanistan had hecai under 
oneiuh'r; hut since' the* days of Ahmt'd 
Shah I )urani- - who had triumplu'd ov(‘r 
the Mahrattas at Panipat in i/fii — 
Afghanistan had hc'cat indejx'ndcmt under 
the rule ot his olfspring. Wluai Wh'llesk'y 
reac'hed India in 17 ()N, the Kabul state 
was cr(‘dit(‘d with g](‘at strength and 
aggr(\ssiv(‘ intt'iitioiis. It was rcuit, how- 
(‘ver, by dissensions and rivalrii's tor the 
rulership. A [lowerful lamily, the Barak- 
zai hiotluas, h(‘canu‘ dominaiiL and set uj) 
and deposed the nominal kings of the 
Diirani dynasty. In i8io the tlu'n king, 
Shall Shuja, was drix'eii from the country, 
and t(x)k up his ahod(‘ under ILitish 
jirotection. After \'arious vicissitudes, 
Alghanistan was in effect jiarcelled out 
among tlu‘ ILirakzai brothers, t'xc(‘]it 
which remained in the hands of 
the Durani family to whom the 
Barakzais still ])roless(xl alle- 
gianctc Fi'om i(S2f), one of tlu* 
In'othei hood, at Kabul, Dost 
Mohamiiuxl, was the rtsd monan h, 
at first with the titk* ol Wazir, and 
later with that, familiar to British ears, 
of Amir. 

More than oiu'e during thest' yt^rs 
there had been menaces ot Persian aggres- 
sion in the direction ol Herat ; but the 
Barakzais had been largely occiijiied hy 
alternate feuds and alliances with tlic'ir 
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Indian neighbour, the Sikh ruler of the 
Punjab, Maharajah Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

The reader may be reminded that tlie 
Sikhs had come into being as a reformed 
Hindu sect early in the sixteenth century. 
Primarily a heterodox religious body, 
their disregard of caste separated them 
from the ortliodox Hindus, while they 
were in even worse odour with the Mussiii- 
mans. Hence, forming a close community, 
they were not long in acquiring the cliarac- 
teristics of a distinct race, 
while the circumstance com- 
pelled them to ado])t a mili- 
tary organisation, under a 
series of leaders or prophets 
called Gurus, of whom tlu^ 
last, Govind Singh, was killed 
in 1708. The Sikhs — “ dis- 
ciples ” — all bore the name of 
Singh (lion) ; in their military 
ca})acity they were known as 
the Khalsa, the “ army ol tlie 
freed’ 

• Occui'iying mainly the 
Punjab and Sirhind, betweim 
the iqiper Jumna and the 
Sutlej rivers, the Sikhs were 
perpetually exposed to perse- 
cution from tlu' IMoguls at 
Delhi, and to the attack ol 
vaders. Yet they were not cmslied. 
They formed a sort of confederac'y ol 
territorial gron]>s known as d/fs/.s, whos(‘ 
pow<u* wa^ quite out of ]'>roj)ortion to their 
numbers, since they wer(‘ in a considcTable 
minority among Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Hut they did not 
achie\'e dominion until the chied 
otoneof th(.‘ Misls, young Ranjit 
Singh, just when the eighteenth 
century was passing into the nineteenth, 
began to get himseli recognist'd as th(‘ 
head of the whole Sikh l)ody in tlie Punjab. 

Among the native j^rinces with whom the 
British came into contact, Ranjit Singh — 
with two others, Haidar Ali and Madhoji 
Sindhia — stands out as of altogidher ex- 
ceptional ability. Under liis guidance, th(‘ 
Sikhs gradually dominated the entin^ 
Punjab, in course of time mastering 
Multan on the south-west ; wresting 
Peshawar and Kashmir from the ILarak- 
zais. With the helj) of European officers, 
he so organised the Khalsa that it became 
— in proj)orlion to its numbers — by far the 
most powerful and best disciplined army 
that any Indian monarch had controlled. 
In nothin^:, however, did his shrewdness 
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EARL OF AUCKLAND 
The first Earl of Auckland 
originated the policy that led to the 
traKcdy_ of the disastrous march 
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Afghan 


Ill- 
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apjirove itself more thoroughly than in 
his ndations with the British. With keen 
eyes he watched the progress of affairs in 
India ; he was under no illusions when 
Holkar seemed for a moment to have bidden 
successful defiance to the victors of 
Assayc and Laswari. The initial failures 
of the Ghurka Whir set him on the ak'rt 
for ])ossibilities ; hut after that he was 
fully ('onvinced that Fate would one day 
bring all India under British dominion, and 
he was steadily rc'solved to 
do nothing which should draw 
the Ihmjab into collision with 
the British during his lifetime. 

The territory of the Sindh 
Amirs was formed by the dis- 
tricts of the Indus basin below 
the Punjab. I'he population 
was cliiclly Mohammedan ; 
tlie state or state's were not 
highly organised, or aggres- 
sive ; and they paid tribute 
to lh(‘ Diirani monandiy. 

About th(' year 1808, tlie 
Jh'itish o]H‘n('d di])lomatic 
lelations, as w(‘ saw Ixdore, 
with PiM’sia, witli K[d)iil, wilh 
Laiuire, and also with Sindh; 
in tledast case, mainly lor the 
piir})osc ()} o])eiiing up tlu* Indus for com- 
meiTis Wlicii it'ar of Frencli aggression 
C(‘as(‘d, the (h)vernmcnt ol India in turn 
ceased to interest itst'if much in Persia or 
Afghanistan. A liitaidly Piinjal) was a 
secure banha' against tlH‘ iinasion of 
Afglians or Ikasians whieh hardly 
amounted to a serious memux' ; and Sindh 
was in no wav a sourc'e of anxiety. In that 
(piarter, tlu' only difficulties likely to arise 
would spring from Ranjit Singh’s desire 
to extend his dominions, tliat astute 
ruk'r being dc'termined to ac'quire every- 
thing which the British did not peremp- 
torily forbid, iis tlu'V bad vetoed his pro- 
posal to claim sovereignty in Sirhind ; and 
further, to inak(! a great favour of acced- 
A their wishes, in return 

p ^ for which concessions in other 

1,® v directions might lairly be 

S.ngh 

come within the range of his aggressive 
ambitions until after 1818, when he had 
made himself master of Multan, which 
liad lutherto been subject to Kabul. 

By 1836, commercial treaties had been 
arranged with the Sindh Amirs ; Ranjit 
Singh was still living, and at the height of 
his j)ower, in the Punjab ; Shah Shuja 
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was dwelling? at Taidhiana in Sirbind, a passed, the besiegers made no impression, 

futile pretender to the Afghan throne ; Persia realised that Russia was satisfied 

Dost Mohamint^d was tlie clc /ado ruler to egg her on witlioiit taking risks herself, 

of Alghanistan ; and Mohammed Shah, and by the autumn of i8j8 the siege 

who had recently succeeded to the Persian broke up, and the whole movement of 

throne, was meditating vast schemes — aggression collapsed. The only jiossible 

to be carried out with Russia at his back — jiretext for direct intervention in Afghan- 

of which the hist stage was to be the re- istan had vanished. 

/^onquest of Afghanistan, and the first N(*verthelcss, Auckland and his advisers, 
step tlie ca])ture of Herat. in dehance of all conpietent opinion. 

Lord Auckland had hardly arrived in ])ressed on with their design. 

India wIkui it became obvious that the A^ain*srthc vSingh did not reluse 

affairs ol Afghanistan and Persia najuired Af*k*'* ^ assistance, but declined to 

serious attention., a iKaa'ssity due to the * allow British troojxs to march 

fact that e\eryo'i(‘ was jicrlectly satisfied through his territory. Hence, the main 
that Russia was at tlu' bai k ot IVrsia in route by Pe.shawar and the Khaibar Pass 

h(‘r aggressi\'(‘ designs, and that was barred. Tlie second route, across 

Fears of Shah was inerelv the Sindh and Baluchistan, and by Quetta 

Russian q | 'Ysdr. Dost through the Bolan Pass, was adopted, 

Designs |\j()li;inuned u as anxious. He thi' Khail)ar Ixang leit to the Sikhs. Thus, 


did not like Russia ; but lu' did not lik(‘ 
the Sikhs. The new ( iovernor-( icneral 
was politi'lv indis]K)s('d to iuterxauK' in 
lax’our ol Kabul against Lahore, and the 
Amir hopt'd to change his attitude by a^ 
sliowot tiL'iidliness to Russia. Diplomai'V 
should ha\'(' Ihh'II ahh^ to reeoiK'ik' Ranjit 
Singh and Dost MoliainnK'd, whereby tlK‘ 
(k'signs ot Persia would lia\t‘ been frus- 
trattxl. But Auckland’s adxiscas weix' 


not Kabul but Kandahar in the south of 
Atghanistan became tlx' primary objeadive 
ot the British t‘X])edition. 

The Amirs, or chiets ol tlu' Sindh con- 
haleiacy, and the Ikaluchi chiets ol Kelat, 
though theoretically triendly, raistal as 
many obstacles as th(\v dared, ojienly or 
s(‘('ietlv, but did not Muiture on a display 
ot j)al})able hostility. By the end of 
l\Iareh, i8 ’(), tlu' Ih itish had gained 


too success fully 
beguiU'd lyv the 
Dost’s assump- 
tion of liiendli- 
lU'ss to Russia, 
and \\eie siipca- 
tliiously anxious 
to p r (' j) i t i a t e 
Ranjit. When 
tti('y found tliat 
the .shrevA'd Sikh 
had no desire to 
be presen t(H I with 
Kabul, they be- 
thought ihem- 
s(d\Ts of ejt'cting 
Dost Mohammed 



HYDER KHAN AND DOST MOHAMMED 


j ) o s s c‘ s s i 0 n of 
Kandahar, with- 
o u t m e e t i n g 
active resistance, 
and Shah Shuja 
was duly ])ro- 
elaimed. Some 
three m o n t h s 
later, the army 
j) r o c e e d e d 
against Cihazni, 
a very strong 
fort, c)i route for 
Kabul. One of 
the gates which 
had not been 
])ropeiiy secured. 


in favour rd' Slvdi Hydcr was Governor of Ghazni : 
1 ia\OUl Ol Ml.lll Mohammed was the real ruler 

Shuja, a measure 

which could be carried out only by the 
employment of a large British force. 

Now, in 1837 the scheme, though ex- 
ceedingly wrong-headed, had the excu.se 
that Persian armies were actually moving 
on Herat, and had begun tlu* si(‘ge before 
the end of the year. But Herat held out 
stoutly, under the leadership of a young 
English officer, Eldred Pot linger, who 
had made his way thither. The months 


in the troubles of is:{8- + l, and Dost ^ns bloWU UP 
of Afghanistan from ns2() to ‘ ‘ ’ 

enabling the 
place to be successfully stormed —an 
ojieration which caused great elation. 
Dost Mohanimecrs followers at Kabul 
were not prejiared to lace an engagement, 
and the Dost himself had no alternative 
but to flee jirecipitately across the border, 
A yc’di' later, having redeemed his honour 
as a soldier by valiant conduct in a 
skirmish, and feeling his cause to be 
hcljile-ss, he showed his appreciation of 
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Surrender 
of Dost 
Mohammed 


RrilLsh lionour by x'oluiitarily 

himself, and rctirinii;' to honourable custody 

in Ih'itish territory. 

It Shah Shuja had \wn larstored at the 
cost ot com])aratively little bloodshed, it 
was still obvious that the aequieseene(‘ of 
his subjects was only skin-dc'cq), and that 
his Ihroiu' could be secured only by the 
presence of the British bayonets 
whi('h had won it lor him - 
at least durini^" the months 
Ix'tween the llight and th(‘ sur- 
render ot Dost I\l()hamnu“d. hive thou- 
sand naui wore kdt at Kabul, and smaller 
garrisons at Kandahar and othtu' j)()ints. 
I\Ia(aia,{4ht('n nanained at the ca])ital 
with Shah Shuja, to control the govern- 
ment. 

When the Dost siirri'ntU'ied, the (]ui- 
escence of the Alghans 
did not h'ad Auckland 
to iemov(^ his troo[)>, 
but to withdraw another 
hardly less important 
'fa(Aor in the qui(N{'(‘iu'(^ 

~ thr subsidies to nati\'(‘ 
child's and trilns, whiidi 
had tran(]uillised th('iu. 

This forin ol ('conomy 
was not ap])ri‘ciated by 
tilt' Atf^haus, who were 
\’ery soon siadhiipc with 
hostility, emldttert'd by 
the miseondiK't oi soint‘ 
of till' troops in the' 

Kabul f.;arrisou, which, 
to iiiaki' matters mon* 
dau'^i'rous, had bt'en 
place(l in \ny inadi'- 
cpialt'ly lortitii'd eaiitc)!]- 
nu'nts outsuh* the city, 
whik‘ the puau'ral wdio coiumaiidei 
tliL’in w'as ])ainfi lly inconqxdent. 

Th(‘ (‘veiit mif^ht easily have beiai 
projdiesied. Shah Shuja had enten‘d 
Kabul in Au;:^ust, iSp). In Xovianber, 
icSqi, a riot broke out, and oik‘ oi th(‘ 
Ih'ilish political ofticers, Sir A!i‘xauder 
Buru('-, was murdered. Idu* troojis lay 
])assi\c' in the (antourneuts whih' the riot 
expanded into a i^eiu'ral rising. Messat^es 
for reinforcinu'nts were disjiatched to 
Kandahai' and (landamak : but the trooj)s 
at (iandaniak themselves had to tall back 
on jellalabad to cover the Khaibars, and 
the winttu' wixithia' soon made any advance 
from Kandahar impossible. 

A son of Dost Mohammed, Akbar Khan, 
was recognisiM as the* leader of the rebed- 
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SHAH SHUJA 

Tlu' Amir of Afghanistan who was restored 
to his throne by the help of British arms in i s js. 

1 the m(M'(il(‘ss 


lion. . Maiaiaj^^hten, absolutely jViralysed 
l)y th(‘ utter iiu'omjietence of the military 
management, very s(X)n found that annihi- 
lation would be the only alt t'rna live to 
ac(‘e])tance of thi‘ most ignominious terms 
of surrender, ddie conditions wiaxg that 
the British should retire, bag and baggage, 
from Afghanistan, It'aviug hostages ; the 
Afghans w'ere to (acilitate their departure. 
Jhit Akbai* Khan, iiisttxid ol [)ro\Tling the 
])roniiscd lacilitii's, b(\gan to seize stores 
and to (ItMuand more host agues. Mac'- 
naglitiMi mad(' a last dt'sperati* at tempi 
at a pcasoiicd nt'goliation with Akbar, 
w'ho seized and shot him dt'ad -- ])robably 
an uiq)i\‘mi‘ditati‘(l dnioucuioii . 

Even now, the military authorities, on 
whom th(‘ control (kwoKaul, could set' 
nothing betti'r than to ratify the conven- 
tion. Idle garrisons, 
how(‘\’i'r, at Kandahai’, 
(diaziii, and Jidlalabad, 
ridused I0 obt'y th(' orders 
lor iw'acuation. On Janu- 
ary t), idl the' Ihitish 
subjects at Kabul— some* 
15,000 souls, soldiers, 
('ix'ilians, and camp-fol- 
lowers, mi'll, womc'n, and 
children — began their dis- 
astrous march, llirougli 
temjd.'sts and snow’- 
storms, towards jellala- 
bad all except the host- 
ages. On the 14th, a 
singl(' survivor readied 
th(^ goal. Nout' Ollier, 
su’e a lew W'ho had 
bet'll added to thi' hosl - 
ag('s, well' lelt alic’e. 
All had lalleii victims to 
wt'atlit'r or the more 
merciless Alglians. 

The disaslt'r was without jiarallel in the 
history ol the British in Jiidia. It origin- 
ated in an inexcusable attempt to carry 
out a policy ol inlerft'rence wJiii'h was in 
itself a reversal ol the jirinci- 
ples on which iw'en the most 
aggressix'e ol (iovernors-( leneral 
had acted hithtito. 1'he polity 
liad been carried out w'ilh a blind disregard 

lor the most ordinary military precautions, 
and lor the sentiments of the po])ulation. 
W'hen the crisis, thus rc'ndered inevitable, 
arrived, it wais faced wath jiaralytic des])air. 
There were native I'hiefs Dost Mohammed 
was one such, and Ran] it Singh, who died 

in iS-jq, had lieen another — who knew' 
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THE BRITISH FORCES IN POSSESSION OF KANDAHAR IN MARCH, JcSiS 


t1i;it tlic'sc tilings did not n^i^r Iroin 
L'.ssiiilial (U'cay in tlit* nii.i^lit ol the Ih'ilisli ; 
hnt such men wc'rc' llu‘ cxc'eption. In tlie 
iicilix’e mind, Ihitisli had reeeixaxl 

a l)l()\v from which it would not C'a.sily 
i‘ec'o\'(’r. 

Auc kland was rc[)lar(‘d hy Fdlenboront;li, 
wliosc' (‘iralic' sc'lt-c'ontidence was hardly 
less dani^a'rons than the* Urble dejH'ndem c* 
ol his pi'c'dt'cc'ssor. Idu' U‘dem])lion ol 
Ihilish honour lay not with lh(‘ chieds ot 
the (lovcMuuu'ut , but with the subordi- 
nate's. At Jellalabad, llic' small Ihdtish 
earrison maintained a brilliant detc'ncc'. 


At (ihazni, on the otlu'i hand, the com- 
mandant laili'd to hold his own : but at 
Kandahaia (iciic'ral Nott soon pro\c‘d 
himselt mastc'i’ ot the' distiict. A rc'lic'l 
force Irom India, undi'r Polloc'k. made' its 
way to Jc'llalabad. Nevc'ithc'h'Ss, tlu* 
oideis from lu'ad(|uarlers were that both 
Kandahar and Jellalabad should be 
evacuated, thoui^h the' Ihitish hostage's 
were- still in tlu* hanels ot the^ Alghans. 
Moth Nott and Polio k. however, succe'C'ded 
in liiidiiig c'Xeaisos lo; e'vading the' order. 
It was vc'iy soon rc'alisc'd that the' rt'e'ox’c'ry 
ot the hostage's and a d(‘('isi\a' de'inoiistra- 
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tion of British military superiority were 
imperative conditions j)recedent of retire- 
ment ; and Lord Ellenhorough saved the 
face of the Government by suggesting 
that the withdrawal of both garrisons 
should be (dfected via Kabul. 

Summer was now well advanced. Neither 
Nott nor Pollock had any hesitation about 
acce})ting the (iovernor-(ienerar> sugges- 
tion. Nott marched on Gliazni, and 
recaptured it. Pollock advanced on Kabul 
direct, roub'd Akbar Khan, and enttaed 
the capital on Si^ptember 15. N(‘xt day 
he was joined by Nott. Within a week, 
the hostages. i\\\\v and well, w(’re once 
more free. Resistance to the British, 
under com])etent commanders, was palp- 
ably hojH'k'ss. P^riiish ja'estige, though 
weakened, was still saved ; yet it was 


manifest (hat the wlv)le policy nf a military 
occuj)ation of Afghanistan was a false one, 
and that anmexation v^■as out ol tin' 
question. Tn the conrs(‘ ol the troubkss, 
the pupjx't Shah Shnia had been assassi- 
nated. The lhatisli (Government, resolved 
on evacuation, had the courage to restore 
Dost Mohammed himself to the' throne : 
and it is to the credit of that slirewd and 
rapable chief that he proved himself fully 
deser\ang of the confidemce thus late 
displayed in his loyalty. 

Idle grim blundt'r of the Afghan episode 
supplied the motive' for the one act of 
inexcusable aggression in the story of 
the British exjiansion in India. The over- 
throw of the French, of Suraj ud 
Daulah, of Tippu Sahib, of the Mahrattas, 
liad in eve ry case been clearly attributable 

I2qo 


to threatened, if not to actual, attacks 
by the .several native Powe'rs on the 
British. The annexation of Sindh was, 
on the contrary, (k'liberately engiiu'ered 
by Sir Charles Nainer, who himself 
described it befortdiand as a ])iece of 
lascality which would be beneticent to 
Sindh and advantageous to the British. 
It is extremely imlik(‘ly that it would 
hav’e taken ])lace if tlie recent blow to 
British jirt'slige had not calk'd lor a 
conspicuous demonstration of British 
vigour, still moie striking than the 
H'trit'val ol the disasti'r in Alghanistan. 

The Sindh Amirs wvw not dangerous, 
or aggr('ssi\'e. The British were entitled 
to some gratilmk' lor ])reseiving th(‘in 
from the attack of Kanjit Singh ; but 
that (k'bt had b('(‘n rc'paid by their 
ac(]uiescence, howc'ver 
ivluctanl, in the high- 
hamh'd demands made 
n})on them wluni tlu' 
Alghan expt'dition first 
>cl out. riien, how- 
. \a'r, the course oi 
'■V('nts in .Mghanistan 
produced a natural 
tdidency to kick 
against tin* ’practical 
domination which ua^^ 
being exi'iaasrd over 
Iht'in. It was just at 
the time wlu'ii Nott 
and Pollock were re- 
asserting Ihatish power 
111 Alghanistan that 
Najiicr was sent to 
contiol th(' rt'slivt' 
])]‘inces in Sindh. Sir 
Charles, tlu'n, was ready enough to sei/a' 
any plaiisibk' ('xcuse lor a campaign. 

'I'he ojiportnnity was gixo'ii by the ambi- 
tions and intrigiu's of Ah .Murad, a chief 
who desired for himsell a supia'im' j^osition 
instead oi a subordmati* one. In effect, 
this man fright(*ned his brotlu'r Rustam, 
one of the actual heads of the confederacy, 
into evading a meeting with Napier. 
'I'his “ contumacy ” was punished by a 
(k'lnand for a treaty which would have 
meant in effect a surrencka of indepen- 
d(‘nce. I'he natives Ix'Came excited, and 
attacked the Britisli Residc'ncy at Haidara- 
bafl on the Indus. Napii'r tlnneupon 
marched on Haidarabad. At Miani he 
met, and com])letely routed, with k\ss 
than 3,000 men, a Baluchi army of 20,000. 
A w'eek later, resistance was ended l)y 
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SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN AT THE HEAD 

anf)ll)or iight cit Dal^a. Bcfoiv the actual 
outbreak of liostilities, then' would hav(' 
been no serious diificulty in securing as 
much Control of Sindh as Wiis at all 
tlemaiided by public' poliry. Altc'r war 
broke out, it c(»uld at least be j)lausil)ly 
maintained that anytliin.L^ short ol anm'xa- 
tion would be attributed by every native 
ill India to the consciousness ol weakness 
on the ])art of the British (iov'eriiment. 
1'o niieslion the lad that Sindh itsc'lf 


OF THE EXPEDITION TO KABUL IN l8'S 

was all tlu' batter lor tlu' change of rule 
would i)e absurd ; but tlie chanj^a' itself 
was erieded, on this out' occasion, very 
much on tlu' ]>rincipK‘s on whicli the 
thirsty lamb in tlu' lable was annexed 
by tht' hiiiif^uy woll. Ihe moralist may 
note that it bore Irnit, incidentally, in 
the mutiny of several rei^iments oi 
sepoys, who had hitherto n'Cen'ed pay for 
st'i'vice m Sindh as on a loreii^n station. 
Sindh could in no case have t'ither 
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offered a prolonged resistance to the 
British, if aggressively inclined, or have 
rendered effectiv^e aid in a 
hostile combination. But the 
Kalml affair had excited both 
the Siklis of the Punjab and 
the most powerful native 
army outside the Punjab. In 
the Mahratta War, in the 
lime of Lord Hastings, the 
Sindhia dynasty at Gwalior 
had suffert'd the least. The 
will to attack the British 
had not been wanting, but 
it had so btdalleii that th(' 
dis])osition of the British 
trooj)s, wlien the Ihndari War j 
began, had -paralysed the 
Sindhia of the' dav lor hostile lord eli 

, • t , • i , , Governor-Gene 

action. Hence, when tiie ihh. during th 
war was ('nded, 

youth I 111 widow of . 
his p’-.^dt'cessor. In ^ 
accorrlaiict* with 

prccL'denl, tk* akba 

British (jovern- a son of Dost Mohammed an 
merit intervened to r I'^hotsirwmiamw 

impose its own ncdninee as 
r(‘gent during the minority, 
d'ara Bai threw herself on 
1 he support of the army, which 
dominated the situation. 

Now at this moment the j 
Khalsa, the Sikh army in the [ 

Punjab, also dominated the 
government in that great 
district. The army of (iwalior 
and that of the Punjab were 
b('th Hindu. Concerted action 
between the two might lead 
to a general movement for 
the estabhshment of a Hindu 
supremacy in India. As yet 
affair's in the Punjab were TeLadeJ 



LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
Governor-General from 1841 to 
IH41, during the Afghan troubles. 


AKBAR KHAN 


execution. As things stood, *it was im- 
perative to place the powerful Gwalior 
army hors de comlial liefore 
concerted action should be- 
come possible. That Tara 
Bai intended to hid defiance 
to the British was obvious 
when tlie regiait nominat(?d 
by them was driven from the 
Gwalior territory. Troojis 
were c()ll(‘ct(Hl at Agra to 
c'mphasi.e a diinand for th(* 
n'duction ol the Gwalior army 
and the increase of the 
British subsidiary contingent. 
Tara Bai resolved to defy 
the Ihitisli, and her army 
M.,uii and 1 ..X procecdi'd to occupy an 
IBOROUGH entrenched iiosition at Maha- 
fghan troubles, rajpiii. While a sccoikI ioiLC 
covered Gwxilior on 

^ ‘ a r m y . N a t i y 'e 

khan troops could never 


A son of Dost Mohammed and the leader of the Afghan rebels rally allei' a rout, 
in mil - he shot Sir William Macnaghteu, on December 2 : 1 , 1811. ' 



GENERAL POLLOCK 
He persuaded Ellenborough 


ecemDer..s,..u. SiiidhiaN do- 
minion lay at the mercy ol 
* the British. Tara Bai’s army 
was reduced to (),()oo men, 
and a somt‘wTat larger force 
of se])oys under British 
officers was subsidised. The 
State' w^as placed under the 
('ffective control of the British 
Resident, hut only until the 
young Sindhia should be of 
age. The })oint of immediate 
importance was secured— 
that (iwalior as a hostile 
military power ct'ased to lie 
dangerous ; whereof the value 
' was very soon to become 
apparent. For another fierce 


too unsettled for such a j)lan permit an advance upon Kabul, and struggle was at hand, under 


Immediate 


successfully carried it out, entering 
the city on September 15, 1842. 


another G o vc i n or - Gen eral- 
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Ellenborough’s erratic and ])ombaslic 
methods created so much uneasiness that, 
shortly after Maharajpur, he was re])laced 
by the (‘Xj)erienced soldier and adminis- 
trator, Sir Henry Hardinge. 

We \vdvv remarked tliat tlie Sikh portion 
of the Punjab population had long t)('en 
organised as an army of co-religionists, 
known as the Khalsa. Tlu' genius of Ranjit 
Singh, during his forty years’ ascendancy, 
had made th(‘ Sikhs masters of the whole 
Punjab, and had developed the Khalsa 
into a viM'y powerful and highly organised 
army. While Ranjit lived, the Khalsa 
was as loyal to him as the English Army of 
the Commonwealth was to Oliver Crom- 
well. On his death, at the beginning ot the 


troops to the north-west, to meet the 
emergency when it should come ; but his 
necessary measures of ])recaution were 
inevitably susjx'cled of having an aggres- 
sive intent. 

l^y the autumn of 1845 it was patent 
that the Punjab Governmf'nt was in the 
hands of the Khalsa, and that the Court 
was ])owerless to control it. In December 
the news came that the Sikhs were ad- 
vancing in force upon the Sutlej — that 
they had crossed the river, and invaded 
P>ritish territory, at a point some way 
above the British advanced post on its 
southern bank at Firozjmr. 

There the, force of 7,000 men would be 
able to hold its own, but it was isolated. If 
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Atghan troubles, that army began to realise 
its own potentialities of political |)ower, the 
more keenly as it touncl intriguers for the 
succession bidding for its sup})ort. Hut it 
was still like Cromwell’s army when Crom- 
well was gone ; it lacked a head and hand 
to control and direct ; it was at first inert. 
Its record of victories, however, disposed 
it instinctively to foreign aggression ; the 
disasters in Afghanistan imbued it with a 
belief that it was a match for the British. 
The Gwalior cam])aign checked its arro- 
gance, but only for a time. It was increas- 
ingly obvious that, unless a new Ranjit 
Singh should arise, it would presently force 
a struggle. Hardinge gradually brought up 


this force were “ contained ” by a sufficient 
body, the main Sikh army would advance 
through Sirhind. If it did so successfully 
the British might find themselves lace to 
face with a general Hindu rising. But, 
although it had been impossible to bring 
up to the north-west anything like an 
overwhelming force, Hardinge and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
were prepared for the emergency. A week 
after the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej con- 
verging British columns to the number of 
10,000 men had advanced and formed a 
j unction at Mudki . There , on December i8 , 
was fought the first battle, with the 
advance column of the Sikhs, numbering 
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VISCOUNT GOUGH AND VISCOUNT HARDINGE 

Viscount Gough was conimander-in-Chief in India, 1843-<.>, and won 
the battles of Miuiki, Firozshah , Sobraon and Chiilianwalla. Viscount 
Hardinge was Governor-General, 1.S44 7. and himself took the field 
as second in command to Sir Hugh, afterwards Viscount Gough. 


probably from 20,000 to 30,000. The Sikhs 
were defeated and fell back, leaving 
seventeen guns ; the victors lost nearly 
1,000 men. 

The object now was to effect a junction 
with a force from Firozpur, but the Sikhs 
oxupied a very ' ' 

strong e n- 
trenched }xjsi- 
tion at Firoz- 
shah, on the 
line of march 
between Mudki 
and Firozpur. 

Here they were 
found by Gough 
and Hardinge on 
the morning of 
Decern her 21. 

T h c for in e r 
wished to attack 
at once. He was 
over r u 1 e d by 
Hardinge, who 
felt that failure 
would mean annihilation, and elected to 
await the arrival of the contingent from 
Firozpur. Heiu'e the attai'k was not oj)cned 
till Join' o’clock in the 
alternoon of the shortest 
day in the year. When 
darkness fell, the Sikhs 
still held their entrench- 
ments, and there wa^ 
great lisk that in the 
morning they would be || v 
reinforced. But when, 
in the morning, the 
assault was renewed, it 
was found that the 
Sikhs were already in full I 
retreat. Their ex])ected 
reinforcements appeared, 
but followed the e.xample 
of the main body; which 
was well for the exhausted 
British troo{)s. Firozshah 
was by no means the 
most signal victory, but 
was probably the most 
critical of British battles 
in India since Plassey 
and Buxar. After it, the 
overthrow of the Khalsa 
was a certainty. The Sikhs, however, 
who believed that their leaders had 
betrayed them at Firozshah, were not yet 
beaten, though forced back to the line of 
the Sutlej. Even their power of acting on 
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SHER SINGH 

The leader of the Sikhs whom Gough defeated 
in the hard-fought battle of Chiilianwalla. 


the offensive was not broken till they 
met with a severe defeat at the hands 
of Sir Harry Smith at Aliwnl, a month 
after Firozshali. The decisivi' blow was 
not struck till Feliruary 10th, when, 
in a furious conflict at Sobraon, 
where they held 
tile ])assage of 
the river, the 
Khalsa was com- 
])letcly routed, 
beyond all hope 
of rallying. The 
struggle from 
first to last had 
been des])erately 
contested. On 
the night of 
Firozshah, its 
i.ssue had even 
been ('xtrernely 
doubt till. But 
for the Maharaj- 
])ur cam])aign, 
two years earlier, 
a great hostile force would have been 
lying at (iwalior on flu* British flank. 
Had it been tiiere to strike W'Jii'n the Sikh.s 
crossed the Sutlej ! 

Aiti'r a conflict so 
prov’oked and so ter- 
minated on Indian soil, 
annexation would have 
followed as a matter of 
course had the victors 
been any one except the 
British Government. But 
the Sindh affair was 
unique in British annals. 
Hardinge, like nearly all 
his j)redecessors, very 
much ])referred maintain- 
ing native governments 
to absorbing territories, 
and he made it his aim 
now to restore a native 
government in the Pun- 
jab. Yet merely to retire 
and leave anarchy behind 
was out of the question. 
The self-seeking court, 
and the patriotic sirdars 
or chiefs, had alike 
found themselves unable 
to contiol the Khalsa. It was a condition 
of government on which the sirdars 
themselves insisted that British troops 
should remain to preserve order. The 
result was that here again a provisional 
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government was set up until the boy 
Maharaja, Dhulip Singh, should be of 
age. A Council of Regency was appointed. 
Henry Lawrence was made British Resident 
and virtually Dictator ; the Khalsa was 
reduced to 30,000 men, the rest being 
disbanded ; no fewer than 250 guns were 
surrendered, including those captured in 
the carhpaign ; there was the inevitable 
indemnity, and cession of some territory. 
British troops were to remain in the 
Punjab for a year. At the end of the year 
the sirdars once more declared that, if they 
were withdrawn, the country would again 
be ])lunged into anarchy ; and they stayed. 

The indigenous notion of the meaning 
of a central government is aptly summed 
up in the remark of a Sikh sirdar —that 


General perhaps the most remarkable of 
the whole series, but as yet untried and 
new to his post. The double change 
precipitated a new crisis. 

The resignation of Mulraj, the native 
governor of Multan, led to two British 
officers being sent thither to take tem- 
porary charge On their arrival, Mulraj 
troops rose, and the officers were murdered 
Multan was in revolt against the consti- 
tuted government, but proclaimed its de- 
fiance of the British domination — which 
the British themselves were exercising 
only tem]>orarily and with reluctance, 
as admittedly tlie only alternative to 
anarchy. But the domination was dis- 
pleasing to the Khalsa — which was con- 
vinced that its ])revious overthrow had 
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a certain district “ has not paid its tribute 
for three years ; it is time to send an 
army." Under the vigorous but sympa- 
thetic rule of Lawrence and the officers 
whom he posted to the fiontier districts, 
a different order of ideas began to be 
instilled into the native mind. Had that 
wise and energetic rule been continued, 
it is possible that Hardinge’s aim might 
have been achieved, and a strong and 
public-spirited native administration have 
been established. But all too soon Law- 
rence’s health brpke down, and he was 
replaced in January, 1848, by a Resident 
who, though an able man, lacked the 
unique genius which gave Lawrence an 
influence so extraordinary ; and at the 
same moment Kardinge himself was 
replaced by Lord Dalhou'^ie, a Governor- 


been due not to its own military inferiority, 
but to the treachery of its commanders — 
and to many of the sirdars who found 
anarchy profitable. The Biitish adopted 
the technically correct course of requiring 
the Punjab Government and troops to 
restore order and avenge the murder 
of the British officers who had been acting 
in its service. In the opinion of Lord 
Gough the commander-in-chief, either the 
Punjab Government was loyal and could 
and would suppress the revolt, or it 
was disloyal, and the revolt would 
inevitably develop into a conflagration 
which could be dealt with only by an army 
of conquest. The despatch of small 
columns would only precipitate the con- 
flagration, and bring about immediate 
disaster. The Punjab Government professed 
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loyalty, but did not liasten to stiike. 
A youiv< fi ontier officer, Heibei t Edwardes, 
at the luMcl of a h w loyal Pathans and by 
no means lo\al Sikli>, on his own ies|)on- 
sibihtv niiKh* a dash foi .Multan, and 
drove Miihaj’s tioo])s within the walls in 
]iine. He was joiiK'd by the (joveinment 
forces unclei Shei Singh, and soon <iit(M 

. by a Ihitish column fiom 

Operations ^ 

gains e whether Shei Singh and 

his Sikhs would leniain loyal. 
In fact, in Se])tembei , they dcclaied in 
favour of the lebcls, and withdrew from 
the siegc' ; and Slier Singh set about calling 
the Khal a to aims to lecover the inde- 
pendence of the Punjab. The J-iritish 
force lemained befoie Multan, but llieie 
was now no jirosjiect of its early capture. 
By this time Loid Gough’s jireparations tor 
a great invasion — should it jirove necessaiy 
— were almost comjileted. The i ising of the 
Khalsa put the necessity beyond doubt. 
Tne n< arer districts of the Punjab were 
undei control ; Shei Singh concentiated 
his forces beyond the River Chenab. On 
its banks at Ramnagar there was a sharp 
skirmish, but the Sikh position wets too 
stiong for the passage to be forced. A 
few days later, howevei , a column effected 
the passage higher iij) the river, and 
engaged the enemy at Sadulapur ; the 
result of which was that Sher Singh fell 
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back on a stiong })osition at Rassul, and 
Gough (allied his whole foice ovei the* 
Chenab. 

(jough wislied to awsnt the fall ot Multan 
and the airnal of the British column 
winch w'ould then be nieased but undi'i 
jiiessuie horn headquai teis, he jiic'sently 
1 (‘solved to advance on Shei Singh. 
The two aimies met at ( hillianwalla on 
january 15, 184c) Heie was lought 
another of those despei ate and sanguinary 
battles which distinguish the camj^aigns 
against the Sikhs — a battle which was so 
tar a victory that the Biitish lemamecl 
masteis ot the field, and the Sikhs fell 
back on then entienched jiosition at 
Rassul, which could neithei be turned nor 
stormed. 

Meanwhile, the force before Multan had 
been lemforced by a column horn Bombay, 
and Multan w^as captured. Sher Singh 
resolved to maich on Lahore, 
and evacuated Rassul, evading 
aL who fell back, to inter- 

cept his advance, on the Chenab 
near Gujerat. There the British were 
joined by the column from Multan, and 
the decisive battle of the campaign was 
fought, the Sikh army being comjdetely 
and decisively shattered. 

Except Henry Lawrence, there was 
probably no competent authority in India 
who doubted that annexation had how 
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become a sheer necessity ; since, except 
Henry Lawrence, there was no one 
capable of asserting the personal ascen- 
dancy which might ultimately have re- 
conciled the conflicting factors in the 
Punjab, and have welded them into a 
stable governing force. The young 
Maharaja was pensioned off. I'he K balsa, 
conscious at last that it had been squarely 
beaten in a square fight, acquiesced in the 
fate it had brought upon itself ; the 
sirdars sombrely bowed t (3 the inevitable. 
The Punjab became a Rritish ])rovince, 
and very soon a recruiting ground for the 
staunchest native regiments, and a train- 
ing field for the best British ofiicers, 
military and civil, in the service of the 
Company, and ultimately of the Crown. 
T.ast, and hardest to vanquish of the native 
Powers which have challenged British 
supremacy, the Sikh state was transformed 
into the strongest buttress ot the sique- 
macy which it had challengi'd. To effect 


British 
Annexation 
of Punjab 


the translormation, the best 
brains and the* best troops were 
concentrated in the new pro- 
vince ; which was well for the 


province, but not so well for the security of 
the great de])endency in general, though 
the injurious result's did not become 
evident till after the withdrawal of Dal- 


hous ie ’s m as t er-ha n d . 


Thus Dalhousie’s govc'rnorship oj)ened 
with a fierce war, conducted to a trium- 
[)hant issue, and clo.sed by the ab.sorption 


of the Punjab under British rule, even as 
Wellesley had begun by overthrowing the 
Sultan of Mysore. 

One other military conquest marks 
Dalhousie’s era — a conquest for which, as 
of the Punjab, it cannot be said that any 
aggressiveness of the Governor-General 
was responsible. It has l)een observed in 
Trouble ^ Previous chapter that the 
with tbe ignorance and inflated 

n insolence of the Burmese mon- 

archy forced the British into 
war and annexation beyond the Bay of 
Bengal in the time of Lord Amherst. For 
the second, but not the last time, the 
same thing happened now. The Burmese 
authorities habitually ignored the treaty 
they had entered upon, and subjected the 
British mercantile community in Rangoon 
and on the coast to persecution which 
threatened to drive them from the country. 
Protests were disregarded ; British envoys 
were deliberately insulted. An ultimatum 
was at last sent to Ava at the beginning of 
1852, by no means unreasonable in its 
terms. 

The ultimatum was ignored. An 
ex|)edition was .swiftly and thoroughly 
organised. A fortnight after the time 
limit named in the ultimatum, Rangoon 
was caj)tiired. Six months later, when 
the dangerous summer season was over, 
the army advanced to Prome, on the way 
to Ava, and took it, as well as the town of 
Pegu in th(‘ south. Dalhousi'* did not 
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wish to extend the borders of the Indian it was impossible to question that they 
dominion beyond India proper. He stayed were legally entitled to do sb if they 
the advance ; he made no treaty with a thought fit. 

Power to which treaties were waste paper. Now, it was an obvious fact that order, 
But nine-tenths of the population hailed justice, law, and material prosperity, pre- 
the prospect of the substitution of British vailed much more under British than 
rule for that of Ava — having before them under the best native administration, 
as an object lesson the prosperity of the Therefore, Dalhousie held that when the 
previously ceded provinces — law wairanted him in substituting a 
thc^Em**ifc policy, in the Governor- British for a native administration, the 
in Bunna ^ eyes, forbade the res- change ought to be carried out in the best 

toration to an Oriental poten- interests of the jx^ople : provided always 
tate of districts in which the British flag that no special considerations existed 
was flying. Accordingly, he announced by which, in a particular case, might out- 
proclamation, that the province of Pegu weigh the general ])rinciple. And as it 
was annexed to the British Dominions, befell, the years of his rule jn'ovided an 
and proceeded, without further hindrance exceptional series of important cases in 
from Ava, to establish the British (iovern- which the lapse of natural heirs involved 
raent therein. an escheat, if the suzerain should decline 

Dalhousie’s conquests, important as to recognise an heir by ado])lion. By the 
they were, were unsought. The same liee exercise of a legal right, undis])Lited 
thing cannot be said of his annexations by but hitherto rarely enforced, extensive 
legal })rocess, unless we except Oudh. territories might be given the benefits of 
He was the first Governor-General who direct British riilis In judging Dalhousie’s 
deliberately laid it down that if a native principle, howevTr, it should he nunar-ked 
state could lawfully be brought under that tlie rule had been formally laid down, 
direct British rule, the presumption was in five-and-twenty years belore, that adop- 
favour of annexation. The principle tions were not to be recognised as a matter 
hitherto acted upon — apart from Sindh — . , of right, but only as a matter 

had been, that so long as the maintenance preu^xTfor Dalhousie did not 

of a decent and unaggressive native .** refuse to sanction adoiflion as 

government m a state was practicable, a matter of course. When 

the presumption was against annexation, the question arose in regard to Kerauli, 
Now, since Wellesley’s time, the British a small but very ancient state inRajputana, 
had claimed that status of general siizer- the ado})tion was recognised ; mainly, 
ainty which had previously been recognised indeed, on the })lea that Kerauli was not 
ai; an attribute of the Moguls. According a dependent ])rincipality, but a jx'otected 
to Indian precedent, exjn'cssed in terms ally. But in two important instances 
of Western law, the throne and the rule considerable ill-feeling was engendered by 
of a native state escheated to the suzerain the refusal of the privilege, in both of which 
on the lapse of legitimate heirs. By Dalhousie had a very strong technical case. 
Hindu law, springing from the religious The first was that of Sattara. When I.ord 
doctrine that for the welfare of a man’s Hastings annexed the Peshwa’s dominions, 
soul it was necessary that his offspring he had bestowed the princijiality of 
should perform certain religious functions Sattara on the heir of the house of Sivaji, 
when he was dead, a man who had no the founder of the Mahratta Power, 
heirs of his body might adopt an heir, who Twenty-one years later, it had been found 
^ thereby acquired all the rights necessary to remove the Raja, who.se 
a ive u es ordinarily pas.sed to throne was transferred to his brother. 

SuccessTcfn f he natural heir. TheMoham- Repeated applications on the part of this 
uecession over-lords, however, prince for permission to adopt an heir 

had declined to allow political status to had been consistently refused. When he 
be thus passed on without Qualification, adopted an heir without permission, the 
refusing to recognise an adoption to which Governor-General was quite obviously 
their assent had not been obtained, some- within his rights in refusing recognition, 
times granting the assent on terms, some- Not quite so clear was the case of Jhansi, 
times refusing it absolutely. Hitherto, in Bandelkhand, ceded to the British by 
the British had not, in practice, exercised the Peshwa in an exchange of territory a 
the right of refusing as.sent altogether, but few years earlier. Here, inheritance by 
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adoption had already been once refused ; 
but a kinsman of the deceased Raj a had been 
allowed to succeed. When the throne again 
fell vacant in 1853, adoption was refused, 
and Jhansi was absorbed — to the wrath 
of the Rani, the deceased ruler’s widow. 

Different from these was the case of the 
great Mahratta State of Nagimr. For 
many years it had been badly ruled. The 
Bhonsla, who died in 1853,' left no son, 
and had himself declined to adoj)t an 
heir. Dalhousie had the alternatives of 
selecting a successor or acce})ting the 
lapse ; he chose the latter course. The 
importance of the Nag])ur affair lay in 
the fa<'t that this was one of the great semi- 


favour of annexation. But the process 
had alarmed the native governing classes 
throughout India, since they saw their 
own ascendancy endangered, alike in the 
Hindu and the Mussulman districts. 
Dalhousie was conscious of the risks, 
P . but the Home Government, 
absorbed in the Crimean War, 
^ was oblivious of the fact that an 
emergency was being created. 
The organisation of tlu' Punjab, first 
under the rule of the brothers Henry and 
John Lawrence and later under John 
without Henry — whose theories were too 
independent for a child so masteidul as 
Dalhousie -bore splendid fruit when the 


inde})t‘ndcnt jirincipalities, 
and its absorjition by the 
British could hardly fail to 
be interpreted as a first ste[) 
in the j)olicy of (‘x tending 
the practice of annexation 
on a technical }dea to the 
greater as widl as to the 
minor states — a prosjH'Ct 
peculiarly alarming to 
Gwalior, owdng to the singu- 
lar tact that no Smdhia, since 
the first, had been the heir 
of his predecessor’s body ; 
every one had been an adop- 
tive son. 'fhe justice of the 
annexation cannot be dis- 
puted, but it filled every 
native court in India with 



Whose viceroyalty in India, 
was the culmination of a brilliantly 
successful administrative career. 


crisis arrived, in the loyalty 
both ot the actual Sikh regi- 
ments and of the frontier 
levitvs of hill-men. The 
l)enelits of British rule came 
home more forcibly in that 
jirovince to the mass of the 
population. The (iovernor- 
Generars })rogressive energy 
was exercised with great ad- 
vantage to th('j)eaceful classes 
throughout the British domi- 
nion. Education was vigor- 
ously advanced : roads were 
built ; irrigation by canals 
was })]essed forward ; railways 
were ])lanned, though their 
a('tive construction received 
sanction from home hardly 


alarm. The series culminati'd with the in time for much to be clone before 


annexation of Oudli, one of the two great 
Mohammedan principalities still in exi>t- 
ence, the second being that of the Nizam. 
From the days of Warren Hastings, the 
Nawabs had been consist (uitly loyal to 
the British, who had later rewarded them 
with the Royal title. But whether as 
Nawabs or kings, they had traded on 
their services and misgoverned persistently, 
in hap])y confidence that, however much 
the British might threaten, they would 
Two More bake the final step of 

Native Stales abolishing the dynasty— much 
Annexed Turk at Constantinople 

treats the European Powers. 
Matters, however, at length reached such a 
pass that a merely formal retention of 
status by the king became the only alter- 
native to his deposition and the annexa- 
tion of the province. Dalhousie })ersonally 
favoured the former course, but was 
sufficiently doubtful to refer the case 
home. The home authorities decided in 


Dalhousic’s retircmtuit ; the same thing 
may 1)C said of the tck'giaph. It is worth 
noting that in both those last cases, the 
immediate effect was damaging to the 
British (Tovernment : the superstitious 
terrors of the population being aroused, 
and the most grotesque susjhcions pre- 
vailing as to the deep and dark design:, 
of the Government. 

But the brilliant achievements were 
patent to intelligent eyes ; the alarm and 
irritation, unreasonable and reasonable, 
were hidden beneath the surface. When 
Dalhousie retired at the beginning of 
1856, worn out by his own ceaseless and 
exhausting energy, he was under the firm 
conviction that a period of peace, progress, 
and prosperity was secured. History 
presents not a few instances of such hopes 
and convictions proving the precursors 
of a cataclysm ; rarely, if ever, has the 
cataclysm been more sudden, more un- 
expected, more startling. 
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THE STORY OF THE MUTINY 


B efore wc enter upon the account of 
the cataclysm itself, we shall do well 
to call to mind the very peculiar condi- 
tions under which the British Emi)ire in 
India had been acquired. Here was a 
vast territory, the size of Imrope with- 
out Russia and Turkey, where the great 
majority of the inhabitants had for many 
centuries been Hindus by religion, 
[)arcelled out into kingdoms which had 
never been touched by th(‘ Euro])ean 
concejition of jiolitical nationality. Over 
a great ])art of these kingdoms Moham- 
medan invaders, largely ot Tartar origin, 
had established military supremacies. 
Finally, a Tartar Mohammedan dynasty 
had a('quired a tormal sovereignty ov(‘r 
the whole peninsula. At the moment 
when disintegration had set in, and the 
Mogul Emj)ire was again breaking u]) into 
a {'ongc'ries ot independent states — some- 
times of Hindus free from the Mussulman 
yok(‘, sometimes under Mussulman domina- 
The Eve European Power, utterly 

of tKc Hindu and Mussulman 

Mutiny ‘dmost by accident and 

without premeditation made it- 
selt master of two great |)rovinces, Bengal 
and the Carnatic, where its dominion 
was maintained chiefly by means of 
st'])oy armies — native soldiers commanded 
by the alien officers. The new Power came 
into collision with one after another ol the 
native states ; every collision resulted 
in a greater or less acquisition of territory, 
till half the peninsula was under its direct 
administration and the other half acknow- 
ledged it as legally paramount. The 
alternative to this alien domination was 
chaos, d he Europeans treated all sections 
of the population with even-handed justice, 
sternly curbing the predatory classes, 
fostering material pros]X'rity, and honestly 
striving to rule sympathetically, subject 
always to the necessity of maintaining its 
own paramoimtc}/, but always with a 
consciousness that the mental and moral 
attitudes of the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental are mutually unintelligible. But 
on the nativ'e mind British })olicy did 


not produce the impression of that dis- 
interestedness on which the dominant 
race prided itself. Of what use were 
professions that the British had no desire 
to extend their dominions, when almost 
every decade found fresh provinces ab- 
sorbed into British territory ? Moham- 
medans and Mahrattas saw in the new 
Native lords ol India only their own 

^ lust of comiuest carried to a 
Attitude to i . 1 

Britain more successtui issuc ; saw only 

that their own dominion, or 
hope of dominion, was rent Irom them 
by the ;dien — that they were subjects 
wliere they .might have been masters. 
The Brahman lourid himself shut out from 
the iiolitical can'cr which even under 
Mohammedan })rinces had beem open to 
him. The military classes had to be con- 
tent with their pay as sepoys, unsupplc- 
mented by miscellaneous looting. The 
benefits of British rule a]>[)lied mostly 
to the hel])le.ss masses who had no choice 
but to acquiesce in any rules good or 
bad, which might be inqiosed u})on them ; 
and even to them the ik'w rule was alien, 
unintelligible, susj)ect, lieeaiuse it did not 
square with their traditions. 

Beyond all this, the whole number of 
members of the ruling rai'e formed but an 
infinitesimal fraction of tlie entire jiopula- 
tion. Even in the British jn'ovinces the 
se}X)ys outnumbered the white soldiers by 
five to one. 'I he dependent ])rovinces were 
protected, and controlled, partly by their 
own native levies, jxirtly by more sepoy 
regiments, the British “ contingents.” 
The whole highly artificial fabric of the 

. alien dominion rested primarily 

« .f*? active loyalty, or, at 

® r*.*® least, on the quiescence, of 

Dominion .i j. t x- 

these great masses of native 
soldiery which, trained to fight by the 
aliens themselves, had learnt to believe 
in their own elficiency. 

It is obvious, then, that there were a 
number of great sejiarate Interests to 
which British rule was, or seemed to be 
unfavourable. The strength of the posi- 
tion lay in the fact that the separate 





SCENES OF THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 

The view at the top of the page is that of the house in which the women and children were massacred ; the well 
into which many of the victims were thrown is now surmounted by the memorial seen on the right. The centre 
picture shows the entrenchments of Sir Hugh Wheeler, and the fourth represents the interior of the build ng 
after the massacre, the floor strewn with clothing, books, and other articles, while everything was soaked in blood 
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interests were mutually antagonistic. The 
condition of a movement, with any chance 
of success, against the British Raj was 
the j)rovision of an apparently common 
aim which should unite those Interests. 
No such unifying aim was producible, 
and lienee the British power survived the 
attack. 

But with so many elements of unrest 
in existence, it was })ossihle for one 
interest or another to believe that it could 
take advantage of a general destructive 
movement, and of the general scramble 
which would follow, to come by what it 
considered its own — ]:)rovided that the 
destructive movement could be made 
sufficiently general. The first thing to be 
done for bringing this aboyt was to 
foster the spirit of animosity against the 
British, and, above all, to kindle the flame 
of revolt in the sepoy army. 

Now, Dalhousie/s annexations had raised 
the alarm of the governing classes in the 
de])endent states to the highest pitch. 
Out of the dangerously small numlier of 
white troo})s a dangerously large pro])or- 
tion was absorbed by the most recently 
. conquered province in the far 

th N f i^^>id^^west. Never had the 

Potentates much at the 

mercy of the sepoys. There 
was a new Oovernor-General, Lord Can- 
ning, in the saddle. Biilish officialdom 
was sublimely unconscious of danger. Most 
ol its chiefs had learnt to dejiend on ord(‘rs 
from headquarters. Nine-tenths of the 
oflK'ers of the Army were jxithetically 
confident in the loyalty of their own 
regiments. Canning’s accession to office 
was almost immediately followed by a 
quarrel with Persia, and an ex}>edition 
which withdrew some of the best officers, 
and still further reduced the number of 
white troo])s. It remained only to provide 
the scq)oys with an adequate grievance 
which could be used by astute intriguers 
as a lever to set them in motion. 

The lever was duly ])rovided. The 
great bulk of the sepoys in Hindustan 
were high-caste Hindus, more sensitive 
on the subject of caste than any other. 
The obligations of caste were very in- 
convenient for purposes of military service 
-ye.g., a man suffered heavy caste penal- 
ties if he crossed the sea. From time 
immemorial agitators had periodically 
taught the sepoys to believe that the 
British intended to Christianise them by 
forcing them to lose caste. Now, Canning’s 


Beginning 
of the 
Ferment 


advisers persuaded him to issue the 
General Service Enlistment Act, which 
required the sepoy to enlist for service 
overseas as well as in the Peninsula — a 
measure dictated by the demand for 
troops to serve in Pegu. At a stroke, the 
Hindustani sepoys, soldiers from genera- 
tion to generation, saw their sons either 
debarred from their hereditary 
career or doomed to loss of 

caste. Now, the event showed 

clearly that a revolutionary 

Mussulman organisation was at work 
which hoped by means of a general 
revolt to snatch a restoration of the 
Mogul sujiremacy. But this faction 
could not afford to let its own purposes 
be known, since the Hindus generally, 

and the Mahrattas in particular, would 
have had no inclination to overthrow 
the British Kaj merely to replace it by 
a Mohammedan dominion. What is 

tolerably apparent is this — that the 
organisation existed, that it had a definite 
policy, and that it sought to precipitate 
a general revolution in order to give its 
])olicy an opportunity. It meant to make 
a catspaw of the Hindustani sepoy ; 
whereas the disaffected Hindus had no 
policy at all, and no organisation. 

When the ex])losion came, the prema- 
ture announcement of the Mogul policy 
went far to check the de])endent Hindu 
slates from throwing in their lots with the 
revolution, giving the British time to 
recover from the first sudden shock, and 
limiting the actual area of the struggle 
mainly, though not quite exclusively, to 
Hindustan })roper. But the Hindustani 
sepoy had already committed himself 
before the Mogul plot was exposed. 

Still one more touch was required to 
bring the sepoys up to mutiny point. It 
w^as ju'ovided hy an inexcusable depart- 
mental blunder, tlie incident of the 
greased cartridges. The troops were 
armed with a new rifle, which required 
greased cartridges, the ends of 
which had to be bitten off 
before use. A rumour spread 


Caste 

and 

Cartridges 


that the grease employed w'as 
the fat of oxen and swine. Swine’s flesh 
is unclean to the Mohammedans ; the cow 
is sacred to the Hindu, who would 
lose caste by tasting its flesh. Whether 
true or not, there was enough evidence 
in support of the rumour to give it 
universal credence in the ranks. The 
mischief was done, though no more of 
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ADVANCE OF THE SIEGE TRAIN FROM FIROZPUR 


the offendinjs; consignment of cartridges April, tliere was another mutiny, this time 

were issued. at ]\Iirat, a great military station in the 

Still the outbreak was delayed, and still Delhi district, where the lu'ir ol the Moguls 

the authorities in general declined to still held court. The mutineers were 

believe that any special precautions were im})risoried. 

necessary. Th(‘. story of the cartridges Then tlic storm burst — probably earlier 
was spread abroad in January, 1857. In than the agitators had intended. On 

February, one regiment refused to handle May 10, the sepoys at Mirat rose cn masse^ 

the cartridges issued to it. In March shot their officers, killed evt'ry European 

another regiment mutinied for the same on whom they could lay hands, marched on 

reason, and was .soon after disbanded. In Delhi, and proclaimed the restoration of 



TROOPS OF THE NATIVE ALLIES ON THE MARCH DURING THE MUTINY 
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FIRST BENGAL FUSILIERS MARCHING DOWN FROM DAGSHAI IN THE PUNJAB 


tlic Mogul Empire. From Delhi, down the or from distrust of a ^fogul programme, 

(langes basin, through Oudh to Benares, were not. In tlu^ Punjab, by the prom])! 

the flame s]nvad. Bengal proj)er, trom and vigorous action ot the officers, somc- 

Patna to the coast, was tolerably secure. times sup|)orled by white troo])s, the 

Bihar, the district from Benares to Patna, doubtful n'gimc'iits wer(‘ disarmed, while 

at first remaiiK'd quiet. Outside the district the irregular fronti('r levit's were devoted 

where the Mogul and Mohamiiu'dan tradi- to their British othcers, and shared with 

tion was strongest, the troo])s of the the Sikhs themselvt's an intense aversion 

dependent princes were ready to make trom th(‘ Hindustani si'])oys. 

common cause with the mutineers; the But IxdwtHUi Delhi and Patna there were 
princes themselves, whether from loyalty only five white n'ginuaits and a few 



MUTINEERS SURPRISED BY HER MAJESTY’S 9tii LANCERS 
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artillerymen, distributed at Mirat, Agra, Delhi, in which there were sonie 30,000 

Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Dinapur, at sepoys. At the end of the same month 

each of which there were three or four times the small Lucknow force of British and 

the number of sepoys; while at sundry loyal sepoys was shut u)) in the Residency, 

other stations there were sepoys, but no which Henry Lawrence, v.'ith exceptional 

European soldiers. During the month prescience, had carefully prepared lor a 

following the outbreak at .Mirat, defence. Lower down the Ganges, Benares 

Growth pj-j^ctically all those regiments, and Allahabad were already secured by 

^ except at Dinapur, had declared Neill and Brasyer. 

against the British. The main At Cawnpore, as at Lucknow, the 
points of the mutineer concentration were garrisons included a large number of 
Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, the last women and children, and at the former 

being the capital of the recently annexed post a desperate resistance was main- 

kingdom of Oudh. .A.t Gwalior, Sindhia tained for a while in an almost indefensible 

found himself unable to maintain con- jxrsition. It had already fallen before the 

trol of the troops, which set off to actual siege of the Lucknow Residency 



THE RE-TAKING OF DELHI BY COLONEL HODSON ON SEPTEMBER 20 , 1857 


operate on their own account. Jhansi also began. The garrison, with no prospect of 
revolted ; and the siege of Cawnpore was holding out long, f)r of early relief, accepted 

mainly the work of Nana Sahib, the the terms under which Nana Sahib pro- 

adopted son of the last Mahratta Peshwa, mised to convey them in safety down the 

Baji Rao, whom Lord Hastings had dc- river to Allahabad. They were no sooner 

throned and jrensioned very handsomely embarked than they were miussacred by 
nearly forty years before. TheNanacho.se volleys from the banks, followed up by 
to entertain a bitter grudge against the a general slaughter of the men, 

British because, though he .succeeded to ** ’ except the very few who 
Baji Rao’s great estates, the cash pen.sion Cawnoore 1° escape. The women 

was not also continued to him, although and children were taken back 

it had been very expres.sly granted to the prisoners to Cawnpore, and the bulk of 
ex-Peshwa for the term of his own life only, the sepoys marched to join their comrades 

By the middle of June a small British before Lucknow, 
force, increased fjy the end of the month to From this point, then, wc have to 
over G,ooo men by troops from the Punjab, observe first the siege of Delhi with its 

had planted itself on the Ridge before great native army by the small ..but 
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HODSON KILLING THE BLOODTHIRSTY SONS AND GRANDSON OF THE KING OF DELHI 


increasing Britisli force ; the siege of the 
Lucknow Residency by a second great 
sepoy army ; and the o})erations of 
Havelock, who, arriving to take command 
at Allahabad, was about to lead a force 
of 2,000 men through the heart of the 
disturbed districts to the relief of Lucknow. 
With regard to the last, it may be remarked 
that the mutiny very shortly spread to 
Dinapur, whereby for the time communica- 




lions were interrupted between Allahabad 
and Bengal. 

The relation between these three centres 
or spheres should be noted. The crucial 
])oint vas Delhi. If the British on the 
Ridge should be overwhelmed, the revolt 
would certainly become universal ; if they 
succeeded in capturing Delhi, the blow 
would prevent that catastrophe. Lucknow, 
less important in itself, detained a great 
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STORMIKG THE BATTERIES AT BADLE-SERAI ON THE HEIGHTS ROUND DELHI 
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LOYAL SEPOYS 

mutineer army from 
marching on Dellii ; and 
its fall would also be 
the signal for the Oiidh 
idansimm, as distinct 
from the se|)()\'s, to join 
the rising. If it fell , 
before Delhi were cap- 
tured, the British on ^ 
the Ridge could hardly . 
escape annihilation. 
How long Lucknow 
would be able to hold 
out would dejK'nd very 
largely on the success of 
Havelock’s relief o])era- 
tions. 

The loyalty of the 
Sikh princ(‘s of Sirhind 
kept ojH'u the communi- 
cations between the Pun- 
jab and Delhi ; but John 
Lawi'enc(* was for some 
while too anxious as to 
the condition of the new 
yaovince to allow any 
quantity of troojis to 
move from it. Before the 
middle of August, four 
attacks on the Ridge were 
made in force, and re- 
})ulsed. The British were 
then stnnigthened by the 
arrival from the Punjab of 
Nicholson with a flying 
column ; at the beginning 
of September, the long 
awaited and very much 
needed siege-train arrived 


RIFLE DRILL 



CHIEF OF THE SIKHS 
Who remained staunch to the British 


frqm Firozymr, an attempt 
to intercey^t it having been 
brilliantly frustrated. By 
a series of skilful and 
daring engi n ee r ope rati ons, 
the work of Baird Smith 
and Alexander Taylor, 
breaching batteries were 
brought to bear, on tlie 
nth, and the cannonade 
went on for two days. On 
the morning of the 14th, 
by an act of desyierate 
courage, Home and Salkeld 
succ'eeded in blowing up 
the Kashmir Late. Three 
out of four assaulting 
columns stormed the ram- 
])arts, and made theii 
footing good ; then by 
degrees, on the ensuing 
days, the British (orced 
their way into the city ; 
on the 2 1st they were 
master's of the whole oi 
it, and held the Mogul 
himself a y^risomu'. A y)or- 
tion of the mutineer army 
made good its retreat 01 
flight towards Lucknow. 

During tlu'se three 
months the garrison of tla^ 
Residency in the Oudh 
cay)ital had held out stub- 
bornly. Nearly half the 
lighting force w(‘re loyal 
sey)oys, many of them 
Sikhs ; th(‘ non-com- 
batants were nearly as 
n u m e r o ii s a s t h e 
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MUTINOUS SEPOYS WITHIN THEIR DEFENCES 
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combatants. The skilful j)reparations made 
the ramparts secure against assault, 
provided that they could be adequately 
manned ; while the great army of besiegers 
did not know how to use their artillery 
effectively for breaching. There was ample 
store of grain. The dangers from 
Terrible the garrison suffered 

j ® were : the immense strain on 
uc now member of the garrison, 

owing to the fact that the enemy were in 
immense force, under shelter, at many 
])oints only a few yards from the walls, 
while the defenders could take only brief 
s])ells of rest ; and the almost overwhelm- 
ing risk of breaches being effected by 


reached such a ])oint that some of the 
loyal sepoys actually gave warning that, 
unless relief arrived, or was certainly at 
hand at the end of Sej)tember, they 
would not indeed surnmder the place, 
but would march out and make terms 
for themselves. 

While the British were grimly holding 
grip before Delhi, and exploding the 
enemy’s mines at Lucknow, Havelock, with 
his 2,000 men — of these, too, nearly a 
fourth were Sikhs — was making desperate 
efforts first to rescue the captives at 
Cawnpore, and then to light his way 
through Ondh to Lucknow. The insurgents 
— sepoys, or followers of Nana Sahib — 



MEETING OF HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, AND COLIN CAMPBELL AT THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 


mines. The vigilance of the engineers was 
such that no fewer than twenty-five mines 
were countered and destroyed in sixty- 
five days ; others were mis-directed or 
exploded harmlessly. Only one accom- 
])lished its purj^ose, and created a breach ; 
but the mutineers seem to have been so 
surprised at this success that the breach 
itself was once again made defensible 
before they attempted to rush it. 
Perha]:)s the greatest of all the dangers 
lay in the strain on the nerves of the 
defenders owing to the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining from outside any news on 
which reliance could be placed. Matters 


faced him repeatedly, to be repeatedly 
routed. On one day he fought two 
se])arate engagements ; on another, 
three. Nothing could stay the pauseless 
advance till he reached Cawny)ore — to find 
R -ir a ghastly shambles. At the last 

Brilliant j^oment, the Nana had ordered 


Advance of 
Havelock 


the women and children 


Itaveiocn butchered in cold blood. 

That ay^palling crime aroused such a 
passion of vengeful rage as has, perhaj)S, 
no parallel in British history. 

A few days later, Havelock crossed the 
river ; but cholera was ravaging his now 
greatly reduced force. Wherever the 
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mutineers faced him, he smote them — only 
to find fresh forces barring the way. 
Report came that the Gwalior army was 
moving to threaten his rear. Dinapur 
had mutinied. He found himself with no 
choice but to fall back again across the 
Oudh border to Cawnpore. The Oudh 
taliikdars, or chiefs, thought he had 
abandoned that province, and now allowed 
their retainers to join the mutineers, 
which they had not hitherto done. On 
the other hand, the rising between Allaha- 
bad and Dinapur was checked and sii})- 
pressed. Presently Sir James Outrani 
was advancing with fresh regiments to 
join Havelock. The junction was effected 
on September 15, at the moment when the 
Delhi force was storming the Mogul 
capital. The advance through Oudh was 
renewed, the force now numbering j,ooo 

men. On the „„ . 

23rd it was four [ 
miles from the j 
Residency, with 
the mutineer " 
army between. ! 

On the 25th it j • 
fought its way . 
in. There was 
no question now 
that, thus rein- ! 
forced, the place 
could hold out 
till a technical 
“ relief " should 
b e e ff e c t e d , f 
though the siege i 

was not yet havelock's grave and / 
raised, nor any 

part of its garrison able to be removed. 

The revolt had started with one chance, 
or two, of succeeding—that either the 
whole British community should have been 
overpowered, or the whole native com- 
munity have risen in arms, before re- 
inforcements arrived from England. 
Neither of these results had been achieved. 
Within a large but restricted 
f almost every native regi- 

ment had mutinied ; but de- 
‘ * tachments had remained loyal, 
and the landowners had sat still and, to a 
great extent, kept their clansmen sitting 
still. Outside that area, in places where 
there were no white regiments, sepoy 
battalions had declared in favour of the 
mutineers without moving to join them. 
Even the Gwalior army had only threat- 
ened. Four months after the proclamation 
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of the Mogul, his own city was being 
stormed. Before another fortnight the 
British in the Oudh capital had been 
reinforced. New troops and new com- 
manders were reaching Calcutta. There 
were no more fears about the Punjab, 
where fresh native regiments were being 
levied in secure confidence of their loyalty. 

Six weeks after Outram and 
, Havelock reached Lucknow, 
Relic O CoVin Camj)bell was in Oudh 
uc now army which was 

not to check, but to crush the revolt. 
In November, Lucknow was effectively 
relieved, the non-combatants were with- 
drawn, and a strong force left under 
Outram to hold the Alam Bagh fort. 
At this moment the Gwalior army, under 
an able leader named Tantia Topi, joined 
in the fray, but was eventually driven back 

, in rout across 

the Jumna. 

I In the first 
' three months of 
1858, Sir Hugh 
, Rose advanced 
from Bombay, 
^ i c r u s h e d the 
I insurgents in 
outlying dis- 
f tricts, laid siege 
, to Jhansi, fought 
I a pitched battle 
: w i t h Tantia 
To[)i, shattering 
his forces com- 
j)letely, and 

.AM BAGH PICKET-HOUSE Jhausi 

itself on April 3, 
though the Rani escaped. Meanwhile 
other columns converged on Oudh, inclu- 
ding a contingent of Ghurkas from Nepal, 
and on March 17th drove the mutineers 
headlong from Lucknow. 

Resistance was not over, for the Oudh 
talukdars, who ^had hitherto abstained 
from taking an active part, were 
alarmed by a proclamation of Lord 
Canning’s, and, thinking that their fate 
was already sealed, resolved to take it 
fighting. Moreover, the Jhansi Rani, 
Tantia Topi, and Nana Sahib, were not 
disposed to submit ; the first, from a spirit 
akin to that which tradition ascribes to 
Boadicca ; the other two because they 
knew their share in the Cawnpore mas- 
sacres had placed them beyond reach of 
pardon. But the crisis was passed when 
Campbell effected the final relief of the 



THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT LUCKNOW AFTER THE SIEGE 

The top picture shows the ruins of the Residency as drawn by a British officer after the siege ; the telegraph 
apparatus was in the high tower to the left. The centre oval is a picture of the Residency from the Water Gate, 
tne verandah having been shot away ; the appearance of the billiard room gfives an idea of the general destruction. 
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T.iicknovv Residency. The issue was placed 
beyond all doubt when he drove the 
mutineers from Lucknow itself, and Sir 
Hugh Rose captured Jhansi. The Rani 
was killed in action in June: the taluk- 
dars submitted in December ; Nana Sahib 
vanished ; a few months later, Tantia 
Topi was caught and hanged, since nothing 
could transform the hideous butchery of 
Cawnpore into a legitimate operation ot 
war. 

The Mutiny had brought home in 
England the convidion that the anomaly 
of go\'erning a dependency so vast as 
India through the medium of a com- 
mercial company must lu' brought lo an 
end. The prophecy, passed trom mouth to 
mouth among the natives, as an incentive to 
rebellion, that the rule of the Conijiaiiy was 
to last a hundred years, and no more, 
was fulfilled almost to the year. It had 
begun with Clix'e’s victory at Plassey ; it 
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was ended by the ])roclamation which 
transferred the go\x‘rnmcnt to the British 
(kown, in accordance with the India Act 
pissed by Lord Derby in August, 1858. 

The sj)irit of compromise which ])er- 
vades British institutions has jiroduced 
a system which is theoi^-^tically crowded 
with contradictions. Nothing could web 
be more indefensible on pa})er than the 
old compromise between the Company 
and the Crown in India. But the 
illogicalities of the Constitution serve 
their turn ; and the Honourable East 
India Com])any served its turn, too — 
better, jirobably very much better, than 
a system which would have better satisfied 
a political theorist. But a stage had been 
reached at which it had become cumbrous 
and unworkable. Thenceforth the re- 
sponsibility lor thei.Tndian Empire was 
to rest undivided upon the British nation. 

Arthur I). Inxes 
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AFTER THE MUTINY 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA 

BY SIR WlLLIAn LEE-WARNER 


B 


Y tl\e end of October. 1858, military 
o])erations had almost c(‘ased ; [X'ace 
and ord('r were last takin^^ tlie place of 
confusion and \a()l(‘nce, and tlu' transfer 
of government from the ( ompany to tlu* 
Crown, with Lord Canning as lirst VicaM'oy, 
liad been cornpk'ted. Anarchy was, ot 
course, still rite in outlying districts; 
marauders wcni' here and there prowling 
about at large' ; fugitive bodies of muti- 
neers showed more or less cohesion. Public 
business throughout the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh, with some jnirts 
of IL'ngal and the Punjab, had been 
so comj)let(‘ly disorganised that many 
months would ha\T to pass Ix'tore tlu* 
civil ])ower could assert itself to the full. 
But the great cities of Delhi, Agra, ('awn- 
])()re, Allahabad, were fa'ld in force ; the 
])opulacc knew that reln'lliou had missed 
^ p its mark; while tlie native 

. chiels, almost wathout ('xeep- 

that Followed , • 1 11 1 i n 1 i 

.. ^ .. lion, had been Splendidly loyal. 

Lord Canning was, therelonx 
able to gather up the tangled threads of 
government and to poiuk'r const nuiive 
measures that in no very long time were to 
tranquillise the country and give uniformity 
ot rule throughout its vast area. 

Among his earliest acts was the issue 
of a proclamation drawn up by the 
Ministry in England, and revised by Her 
Majesty, whereby an amnesty was granted 
“ to all offenders, save and except those 
who have been, or shall l)e, convicted of 
having directly taken part in the murder 
ot British subjects. . . . d'o those wdio 
have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to be* such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or instigators in 
the Revolt, their lives alone can be 
guaranteed. ... To all others in Arms 
against the (Government, We hereby 
l^romise unconditional pardon, amnesty, 
and oblivion of all Offences against C)iir- 


selves. Our Crown and Dignity, on their 
return to their homes and ])caceful 
])ursuits. . . .” Impartial protection of 
the law', Irecdom from interference with 
religious belief, admission to all offices for 
which qualification might be jiroved. 

Pardon fkc 

for*'the' j)rinces, and other boons 

plbel! l)eo]de at large, were 

graciously authorised. 

Among those to whom leniency was to 
be extended were the turbulent land- 
ow'iiers, or talukdars, of Oudh. On the 
final capture' of Lucknow, the proclama- 
tion l)y the Viceroy, ])reviously mentioned, 
had in its first draft conliscated their 
estates, though, iijxm Outram’s remon- 
strance, a clause had been inserted which 
gave', hopes that something Ic'ss than the 
iull })ounel of fle'sh would be exacted, if 
emly ceimjiete submission were promptly 
rendered. On a visit to Lucknow, Lord 
Canning assembled the chief of these 
barons, as they have been styled, and, 
aexe'))ting their jnofession of rejicntance, 
restore'd to them the possession of their 
lorfeit(‘d fiefs, w'ith a ])ermanent and 
hereditary ])ro])rietary title — an act of 
grace which has since that tiim^ borne 
fruit in their active loyalty and the 
orderly control of their vassals; while it 
at once gave rest to the most dangerously 
.disaffected ]x)rtion of the country, and was 
welcome evidence to the remainder that 
vindictive retribution docs not always 
fall upon the conquered. But 
eniency Lord Canning’s worst 

that Bred , ■ ® , j 

_ . anxieties were now at an end, 

^ and the calm courage with 
which he confronted all difficulties had 
its reward in the assurance of a security 
far greater than had jirevailed before 
the rebellion, the task before him was 
one of vast magnitude. Among the 
demands made by the new order of things, 
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Need for 
Financial 
Economy 


two stood out as primarily importunate. 
These were the re-establishment of financial 
equilibrium and the reorganisation of the 
Army, native and European. 

Changes in the system of public accounts 
render comparisons between the expendi- 
ture of India at one period and another a 
task of no little difficulty. But the final 
report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the administration of 
the expenditure of India, pub- 
lished in I goo, throws a clear 
light upon the financial position with which 
Canning had to deal. The year iSbo-bi 
saw the ebb mark of the tide of Indian 
finance. A chronic deficit, continued 
almost without intermission for a period 
of twenty years, had already added 
;f5o,ooo,ooo sterling to its national debt. 
The outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 
entailed a loss of revenue which averaged 
£12,000,000 for that and the succeeding 
two years. All the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, aided by the imposition of taxes 
which convulsed society, availed only to 
reduce the annual deficit by £6,000,000. 
There was no course open to Canning 
and his financial advisers — Wilson, who 
died in August, i860, and Laing, who 
succeeded him — save to supplement 
additional taxation by a severe reduc- 
tion of expenditure. The military, naval, 
and civil outlay of 1 860-6 r had been 
cut down to £29,500,000, and now, 
with a bold hand, it was reduced by 
nearly four millions. 

The returning prosperity of the country 
gave buoyancy to the public receipts, and 
in 1861-62 the tide had turned. Equi- 
librium was practically restored, and the 
Government escaped the necessity of 
levying the unpopular licence tax. From 
that time forward, further relief was 
afforded in the gradual reduction of the 
income tax, and of the additional duty on 
cot ton -twist and yarn, and the reform of 
the salt duties. The stamp duties and 
the excise on spirits and opium continued 
at their enhanced rates to sus- 
tain the burden of administra- 
tion ; and by the exercise of a 
prudent policy in all depart- 
ments, Canning added to his success, in 
restoring peace and order, the further 
merit of placing the national finance upon 
a safe and enduring basis. The land 
revenue in 1862 yielded £2,500,000 more 
than before the Mutiny, and when in that 
year Lord Canning laid down office, all 
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Measures 
of Financial 
Reform 


■# 

doubt as to ultimate financial prosperity 
had passed away. 

While treating of the measures taken 
during this viceroy's time for the reorgani- 
sation of the army, it will be convenient 
to extend the inquiry so as to carry the 
account of the more important changes 
in its constitution up to the present day. 

When the Mutiny broke out the ratio 
of the British forces to the native armies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, together 
with the local levies and contingents, 
was about one to eight, or 39,000 to 311,038. 
Independent of financial considerations 
such a dis])roportion was one that events 
so soon to follow showed to be dangerous 
to the last degree. But not only had it 
to be determined what a safe ratio would 
be ; the very form of the British arma- 
ment must first be settl'd. This had 
hitherto consisted ])artly of Europeans 
enlisted in England tor the Company’s 
service, and partly of royal regiments of 
cavalry and infantry sent out to India, 
but liable to be withdrawn for service. 
t‘lsewhere on the outbreak of war. It was 
now debated whether uufk'r the Crown 
a local European army should 
jdaced at the exclusive dis- 
? j- ^ A posal of the Governmc'nt of 
Ind.»nArmy the forces 

deemed necessary should be part and 
parcel of the Queen’s army. After much 
discussion it was decided that the Com- 
|)any’s Eurojx^an forces should be trans- 
ferred to the Crowm and be sup[)lemented 
by royal regiments. Further, a Commis- 
sion appointed to advis(‘ on these changes 
laid it down that the British forces should 
be 80,000 strong, and that the native 
troops should not exceed them by more 
than two to one in the Bengal army and 
three to one in those of Madras and 
Bombay. In Bengal the native army had 
to be re-formed almost dn novo. Eighty- 
six entire regiments had mutinied, and 
only a few had remained loyal, or, at all 
events, inactive. These last were not 
disbanded ; but in the main the new 
force consisted of Sikh, Gurkha, Pathan, 
and Rajput levies. The Madras and Bom- 
bay armies, the Haidarabad contingent, 
and the Punjab Frontier Force, had taken 
no part in the rebellion. I'hese, therefore, 
were left intact, though to them also 
were applied the princi|)les of reorganisa- 
tion now found necessary. When, in 
1864, that reorganisation was Com])lete, 
the three armies in India had an aggregate 




SOLDIERS OF NATIVE REGIMENTS IN INDIA rcMu 

The first group is u Sr of le .Mh Benpl. Lancers ; the 
that warlike tribe whose rise bcKran as a religious sect and who soon de ®P® 


that warlike tribe whose rise began as a religious Bc%.t u TTu- 'nArfh#»rn hUl fr5h*.Rmpn who IT 

and threatened British supremacy ; the third group are ( \ 

exhibit as much courage aSd steadiness as the best white regiments within the bounds o f ouremjnre . Vh 

— Photos Gregory & Co., London \ ^'n ' “ 
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strength of 205,000 men, of whom 65,000 
were British soldiers. The artillery, ex- 
cept a few mountain batteries, were 
wholly British. 

Between i8()0 and 1878 there were no 
field operations on a large scale. But 
the Afghan war of 1878-80 brought to 
light many important defects ; and a 
. Commission was appointed by 
the ArmjT Lytton not only to devise 

System 


S stem ^ reduction of 

^ army expenditure, but to test 

how far the existing system had been 
found adapted to the requirements of 
troo})s on active service. The immediate 
outcome of the inquiry was the reduction 
of four n^giments of native cavalry and 
eighteen of native inlantry ; though, as 
the strength of cacli regiment was raised 
from 4Q() to 550 of all ranks in the cavalry, 
and from 712 to 852 in the infantry, the 
total strength n'mained mucli what it 
was before. There was also a reduction 
of eleven batteries of British artillery. 
In 1885 threatenings of war with Rmsia 
led to considerable additions throughout 
the army. In the British foicx's the 
increase amounted to 10,600 men ; in 
the native armies to 20,000. The giamd 
total then reached 226, ()q4 men ot all 
ranks, the British miml)ering 75,602. In 
1886 the battalions ot the native armies 
were linked togetlier ; in 1888 regimental 
centres were hxc-d u])on tor these groui)s, 
and at the same period a reserve was 
formed for the native army in general. 
During the next five years various changes 
and imj)roveinents took place. The Im- 
peria\ Service^ troops, voluntarily su})plied 
by some ol the leading nativa; stales, 
carnc into biang ; military works, hitherto 
carried out by the Civil De])artment, were 
iransferred to a Military Service De])art- 
ment ; amalgamation of the Presidency 
Commissariats was taken in hand : the 
Punjab Frontier h'orce juissc'd from the 
control of th(‘ Punjab Government to 
that of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
rogress three staff corps 

° one was organised for the 


whole of India; in the Bombay 
army a large infusion of better material 
replaced men of inferior ])hysiquc ; the 
native army was suj)plied with the 
Martini-Henry rifle ; the sixteen Hindu- 
stani regiments of the Bengal army 
became class ” regiments, compo.sed 
severally of Brahmans, Raj])uts, Moham- 
medans, Jats, and Gurkhas; the Intelli- 


gence Branch of the Quartermaster- 
General's De])artment was reorganised 
and strengthened. 

With the year 1895 we come to a 
measure of importance affecting the whole 
of India, the abolition of the separate 
Presidency armies. By this arrangement 
India was now divided into four terri- 
torial commands, named after the Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, each com- 
mand being vested in a lieutenant-general. 
The whole army thus came under the 
direct control of the (Government of India 
and the (kanmander-in-Chief, whereas 
formerly the armies of Bombay and 
Madras were under local commanders-in- 
chief controlled by the Presidential (Gov- 
einments. T.ater on cc'rtain local corps, 
hitherto under the Foreign I)e])artment, 
were also brought under the Commander- 
in-(.'hief and allotted to the divisional 
commands according to their geogra})hical 
situation. 

Upon this general reconstitution of the 
army there followed, between i8()5 and 
i()()5, many c]iang(‘s in the c()m])osition of 
commands and regiments. The mountain 
l)atteries were strengthened ; 
Senes of Haidarabad contingent 

ChriTes ^ disappeared; the Presidency" 

anges I'l'icciical scM'vices were amai- 
ganiated under a Director-Cjeneral ; mili- 
tary factories came under the administra- 
tion of the T)ir('ctor-(General of Ordnance. 
The years i8f)()-i{K)i witnessial specTi .1 
activity in remodelling and improving 
armament, mobilisation, ('quipment, and 
defences, whik' many measures then re- 
solved u})on were cariFai out in 1902 and 
1903. Thus, in i()Oo, the reorganisation of 
the transp{)rt system was finally author- 
ised ; in 1900-1 the native army reru'ived 
the '303 magazine rifle, while the re- 
armament of the regular army was 
completed in 1902-3. Between the years 
1900 and 1904 about 400 British officers 
were added to th(‘ native army ; the field 
artillery and the. commissariat service 
received s])ecial attention ; transport 
organisation was more fully developed ; 
and a thorough investigation dealt with 
sanitary arrangements, the system of 
clothing, o])])ortunities for recreation, and 
numerous other details. 

The total number of n'gular troops in 
the five commands, including Burma, was, 
in 1903, 232,111, of which 74,170 were 
British and 157,941 native soldiers. The 
reserve of the native army numbered about 
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25,000, and the auxiliary forces about an 
additional 76,000 men. A new scheme of 
military organisation is now, however, in 
course of development, and, in place of 
four territorial commands, there will be 
three complete army corps and ten divi- 
sional commands. 

The ])resent administration of the army 
may be described in a few words. While, 
subject to the control of the Crown, the 
siij)reme authority is vested in the 
Governor-General in Council. One of the 
members of Council, commonly called the 
“ Military Member,'’ formerly dealt with 
administration and finance. Since March, 
lc)o(), this arrangement has been recast, 
and military affairs are now in the hands 
of two departments — the Army Depart- 
ment and the Department oi Military 
Supply. This latter department, which is 
in chargt‘ of an ordinary member of 
Council, has the managenumt of all matters 
coniK'ctc'd with imj)ortant Army contracts, 
and the supply and registration of trans- 
])ort animals ; it also controls the working 
of the de])artments ot Ordnance, Re- 
mounts, Military W'orks, Army Clothing, 
and the Royal Marine, as well 
resent military work of the 

System Medical Service; while 

military accounts have become 
a branch of the Finance Department. 
The Army Department is under th(‘ imme- 
diate charge of tlu' Commander-in-Chief, 
subject to the control of the Governor- 
(icneral in Council, and while his powers 
have been largely ext('nd(‘d, he has been 
relieved from a good deal of ]->etty busim\ss. 
Immediately .sul)ordinate to him are the 
Chief of tile Staff, the Ouarteimaster- 
General, the Adjutant-Cieneral, the Princi- 
pal Medical Officer of His Majesty’s Forces, 
and the Military Secretary. 

From this account of Army reorganisa- 
tion inaugurated by Canning and com- 
pleted by his succe.ssors, we may now 
return to the other acts of his administra- 
tion. The loyalty during the Mutiny of 
nearly all the great native jirinces has 
already been noted. Cons]-)icuous among 
these were the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, Patiala, 
Jhind, Nabha, and Kajiurthala ; the 
Rajas of Jaipur, Udaipur, and Kerauli ; 
Sindhia and the Nizam ; the Degam of 
Bhojial, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and many smaller 
magnates. Gratitude dictated that none 
of these should go unrewarded, and Ford 
Canning determined that no stint should 


be shown in the bestowal of such acknow- 
ledgments as would best be prized. Titles 
of honour, remission of debts, enlargement 
of territory, guarantees of succession, large 
money grants, sanads of ado[)tion, reduc- 
tions of annual tribute, an increase in the 
number of guns of salute, jewelled swords, 
and various privileges, were showered with 
lavish hand on all who had 
^ cle.served well of the British 

Rewards nobly since 

that time has such munificence 

been rejiaid. The immediate anxieties of 

the Mutiny being now over, Canning was 
free to devise measures of internal im- 
ju'ovement. Farly among these was the 
])assing, in 185c), of the Bengal Yicnt Act. 
By the PermaiKmt Settlement of i7()j, 
while the Government surrendered to the 
zemindars its right to take the jinx luce of 
the soil, it had been endeavoured to sc'cure 
the ryots in tlu'ir ancestral holdings. This 
endeavour had met with but small measure 
of succt*ss. The jiromised leases at cus- 
tomary rates had been withheld, rents were 
constantly raised, illegal cesses Were levied, 
and by 1859 tlx' ryots could hardly keej) 
body and soul together. Act X. of that 
year, though often evaded, and though it 
did nothing for tenants-at-will, proved a 
considerable boon to the agriculturist by 
recognising occujiaiicy rights and fixity of 
tenure, and its deficiencies have to .some 
extent been made good by later enact- 
ments. 

In iS()0, the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
was strengthened by admission of its legal 
member to the full status of an ordinary 
member of Council, while the l.egislative 
Council was remodelled, and certain native 
members added to it. Similar councils on 
a smaller scale were established in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. In the same year 
came the amalgamation of the supreme 
and Sadr courts, whereby each ja*esidency 
had its high court ; and before ('aiming 
left the country the jienal code drafted 
Iw Macaulay and comjdeted by 
Legislative Peacocke, became law 

and Legal ^pj-^^ghout India. Consolida- 
Reforms territory ha.d 

been so prominent a part of Dalhousie’s 
jxdicy that little in this direction remained 
for his successor. But in i8(x) the three 
provinces of British Burma were combined 
under a Chief Commissioner, and the 
Central Provinces formed by the union of 
Nagjiur with the Sagar and Narbada 
districts were raised to the same status. 
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Between 1859 and 1862 much was 
accomplished in the way of material 
progress. Of 1,300 miles of railway open 
at the latter date, more than hall had been 
laid out during thfe preceding two years, 
while 3,000 more miles were in course of 
makine ; the Grand Trunk Road extended 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, a distance of 
-I A miles ; new branches of 

I T 1 ^he Ganges Canal had been 

industrial Eastern 

rogress Western Jumna Canals 

were already at work ; the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, and cinchona received en- 
couragement ; the foundations were laid 
of a Forest Department ; and partly as a 
consequence of all this enterprise trade 
was now reviving. 

The creation, in 1857, of universities at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay stimulated 
education, the number of schools of all 
classes rose rapidly, a medical college 
was opened at Lahore, English newspapers 
conducted by natives appeared in consider- 
able numbers, and a new literature in 
Hindi and Urdu was springing up. 

In the midst of his beneficent projects 
Canning had. in i8bi, to face a famine 
which, in spite of all efforts, carried off 
nearly half a million of the poorer classes 
in the northern jirovinces, and brought 
severe distre.ss upon many millions more. 
This was followed by the scourge of 
cholera and by torrential rains, which 
flooded vast tracts of country, sweeping 
away roads, bridges, and crops. 

Lord Canning had hardly completed his 
last tour in India w'hen a terrible blow 
befell him in the death of his gifted wife. 
A few months later he laid down the office 
which for six years he had lield with such 
serene courage amid unexam])led difficul- 
ties, and returned to England. But the 
strain, mental and physical, had been 
enough to sap a more vigorous constitu- 
tion, and on the 17th of the following 
January, he, like Dalhousie, passed away 
, , in the prime of life. His suc- 
annmg s Elgin, landed in 

® - March, 1862, and the first 

on inue Viceroyalty was 

passed at Calcutta, where he made him- 
self acquainted with the machinery and 
problems of Indian government. Closely 
following his predecessor’s policy, he 
aimed at the peaceful development of 
industry, avoiding the introduction of 
novel and vexatious taxation, setting 
his face agaiast interference with native 


chiefs, doing his best to keep down 
military exf)enditure, and steering clear 
of frontier complications. Of these last 
there was some danger, arising from the 
proceedings of Dost Mohammed, who 
was bent on an expedition to curb the 
refractory governor of Herat, Sultan Jan. 
Though urged to counsel the Amir against 
this undertaking, lest Persia should side 
with the Governor and Russia should 
back up Persia, Elgin refused in any way 
to embroil himself in the quarrel, and even 
withdrew his Vakil from Kabul in order 
to avoid all appearance of countenancing 
the Amir’s designs. The death of the 
Dost in the following summer eventually 
])laced Sher Ali on the throne, but in the 
struggle for its possession which ensued 
between the two brothers, the Viceroy 
contented himself with congratulations to 
the successful claimant at whose court 
the British Vakil was to assume his place. 

In February, 1863, Lord Elgin made a 
tour through Northern India, settling 
down at Simla for the hot season. At 
Benares he held his first durbar, and at 


the opening of a new section ol the East 
. Indian Railway looked forward 

to the day when i^rivate entcr- 
• M should suT)plemcnt, if it 

did not take the place of, 
official activity in the extension of lines 
throughout the country. At Cawnpore, 
he was ])resent at the consecration by the 
Bishop of Calcutta of the spot that 
marked the graves of those whom Nana 
Sahib’s treachery had done to death. 
'I'his was followed by a grand durbar at 
Agra to which there thronged the chiefs 
of Raj])utana and Central India. Address- 
ing them in a dignified speech the Viceroy 
declared the principles by which the 
Government of India was actuated, and 


the measures by which it was in their 
power to second its endeavours to secure 
peace and general prosperity. Passing on 
to Ainbela, he received a large gathering 
of the Sikh princes, whose behaviour 
during the Mutiny he warmly eulogised, 
at the same time offering wise counsels 
for their future guidance. Till the end ol 
September Lord Elgin remained at Simla 
further familiarising himself with the 
task that seemed to lie before him in the 


coming years. He then set out to visit 
the Kangia Valley and its neighbourhood. 
The journey across the hills west ol 
Simla in the keen mountain air severely 
taxed his powers. At one point he 'had 
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to cross the Chandra on a frail bridge of 
twigs which swayed from side to side at 
every step, and this effort perilously tried 
his heart, already, apparently, in an un- 
healthy condition. When, after some days 
of further travel, he reached Dharmsala, 
it was only to find a grave there. 

One military undertaking had alone 
disturbed the' quiet of his two years’ 
rule. I'o the north of Peshawar a colony 
of Wahabi fanatics had their abode at a 
jdace called Sitana. Here ]:)rcparations 
liad been made for a raid upon British 
territory, and in time these became of 
so threatening a character that the \hceroy 
was strongly urged by the Licutenant- 
(iovernor of the Punjab to fit out a jnmi- 
tive expedition. To this he at last re- 
luctantly assented, and in October, i<%3, 
a force of 0,ooo men moved out from 
Peshawar towards the Arnbela Pass. 
Here, however, it was found that the 
Buner tribe had joined the Wahabis, 
-ind these, with the men of Swat, made 


further j)rogress impossible for the time. 
From day to day further clans swelled the 
enemy’s numbers, and Neville ('hamberlain 


Successful 

Punitive 

Expedition 


was hard set to repulse their 
combined attacks. After Lord 
Elgin’s death the Council at 
Calcutta had ordered the with- 


drawal of Chamberlain’s force so soon as 


this could be prudently done. Sir W. 
Denison, however, who had come uj) from 
Madras to lake up temporary charge of 
the duties of Governor-General, jiromptly 
cancelled this order and directed the des- 


patch ot reinforcements. Thus streiigth- 
:'ned, Garvock, now in command in ])lace of 
[.hamberlain disabled by a wound, drove 
the enemy out of Arnbela. The Buners 
came to terms and, acting as guides 
to a British detachment, assisted in des- 
troying the headquarters of the fanatics 
at Malka. This brought the camiiaign 
to an end. 


When the news of I.ord Elgin’s death 
reached England it was universally felt 
that no one could so fitly fill the post of 
Viceroy as Sir Jolm Lawrence, then a 
member of the Secretary of State’s Indian 
Council. With his usual readiness Sir 
Jolni sailed by the next mail steamer and 
mTived in Calcutta on January 12, 1864. 
His biographer, Mr. Bosworth Smith, has 
said that “ a succinct history of India 
during the viceroyalty of Sir John Law- 
lence would require at least a volume to 
itself. Within out narrow limits it will 


not be possible to give more than an out- 
line of the various problems of government 
with which he was called upon to deal. 

No one knew better than Lawrence 
what were the pressing needs of internal 
administration. Although his predecessors 
had restored the financial equilibrium, 
it was only by starving the spending 
- . . departments and by recourse, 

*k * taxes which strained the 

p loyalty of the people. Law- 
rence did all that was possible 
to relieve the tax-payer from these burdens. 
In 1862 the additional duty of 50 per cent, 
on cotton piece-goods was repealed, and 
in 1864 the remaining enhanced duties of 
customs were reduced from 10 to per 
cent., a further reduction being carried 
out in 1867. The unpopular income-tax, 
imposed in i860, had been taken off 
incomes under {50 a year, and Lawrence 
proposed to replace it altogether by duties 
on exports, but jmblic opinion would not 
permit this change. The salt duty and 
increased stamp dues he was constrained 
to leave alone ; but much was done by 
wise administration to increase the 


revenues and provide funds for education 
and public works. In particular, a new 
policy of far-reaching consequence, first 
suggested by Dalhousic, was adopted in 
1867-68. The public debt was divided 
into productive and unproductive, the 
ex]')enditure upon irrigation and railways 
being charged to a capital account under 
its pro})cr head. By stern adherence to a 
policy of non-intervention across the 
borders, military expenditure was kept 
low ; and fortunately the fall in the gold 
value of the riqiee, which, after 1875, 
dislocated the finances, had not yet 
occurred to increase the home charges. 

Of public works involving enormous 
outlay, the more important may here be 
mentioned. .Sanitation, especially in mili- 
tary cantonments, had hitherto been left 
almost to itself, with a consequently heavy 


Attention to 

Sanitnry 

Requirements 


mortality. Lawrence saw that 
further neglect was unbear- 
able. A Commission resulted 
in the establishment of a 


Sanitary Department in each Presidency, 
and later of sanitary committees in every 
cantonment. Secondary, if secondary, to 
sanitation was the building of suitable 
barracks and hospitals. Here the ex- 
])enditurc from first to last amounted to 
more than ten millions. A large ex- 
teasion of railway lines had become 
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Canul and 

Irrigation 

Schemes 


imperative for both strategic and com- 
mercial ])urposcs. Adequate schemes were 
framed to meet this demand, and no less 
than £2f),ooo,()oo were expended in this 
direction during Lawrence’s time. Canals, 
whether as a means of watering the 
cultivator’s fields or of carrying traffic, 
admitted of no delay. Agreeing with 
l.awnmce that their cost should 
he defrayed by loans, I.ord 
Cranbourne sent out (x)lonel 
Strachey as Superintendent of 
Irrigation, authorising their construction 
wherever urgent need called for them. 

If anything had been wanted to em- 
phasise the importance of easy com- 
munication by land and water, the two 
famines with w'liich Sir John had to 
grapple were mon‘ than sufficient. A 
shortage of the monsoon m iSt)5, followed 
in the next year by terribh^ inundations, 
plunged Orissa into the direst distress. Had 
not the Lieutenant-Go\’ernor of Bengal 
shut his eyes to what was going on around 
him, the disaster might have been greatly 
modified. When at length the real state 
of things canu' to the Viceroy’s knowledge, 
vigorous m( ‘HSU res of every kind \vere 
taken. Kelief works did something to 
check tlu‘ mortality, and large sums of 
money were advanced liy tlie Govern- 
ment of India. l>ut it v\as food, not 
money that was wanted, for money had 
no purchasing ])ower where no crops 
existed. 

Im[)ortation by steamships was then 
attemjHed. This ex])edient came tf)o late. 
The monsoon had now burst on tlu‘ coast, 
and it was with the greatest (lifficulty 
that even a small ])ortion of the freights 
could be landed. WIkui the famine ceased, 
it was calculated tliat the deaths amounted 
to nearly a million. 7 \vo years later, the 
failure of the rains in the Korth-western 
Provinces ])rehKled a similar calamity. 
The lesson learnt in Orissa was not 
neglected. Kelief works, distribution of 

. alms and food, nanissions of 
land revenue, and advances 
p made for the ])iirchase of seed 

amines modified the evil ; wdiile 

the Ganges and Jumna Canals watered 
the thirsty soil and abundant harvests 
in Oiiclh helped to kee]) life in the 
millions of the neighbouring provinces. 
Yet, in spite of every effort, some 60,000 
souls are said to have perished. Nor 
was it only in British India that the 
stress was felt. Kajputana, Indur, 
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Gwalior, Marwar, Malwa, Bikanir and 
Gujerat .suffered equally. To their honour, 
the native chiefs followed the example of 
the Indian Government, and were aided 
by it in their endeavour to ward off 
starvation. But starvation was followed 
by disease, and in some jxarts of these 
provinces scarcity continued to prevail 
for nearly two years. The tale of deaths 
exacted it is impossible to compute. 

From this story of woe it is pleasant 
to turn to Lawrence’s determination to 
win the confidence of the native states 
by explaining the desires of the British 
Government, and by allaying the fears 
to which not even theSanads of adoption 
granted by Canning had [)ut an end. 
b'or this [)urj)ose he not only abstained 


from interference with their internal 
government, but by ])ersonal intercourse 
sought to draw closer the ties by which 
they were bound to the supreme Power. 
To a durbar luTl at Lahore in 1864 he 
welcomed some t)00 of the nobility of 
th(‘ Punjab, ])rominent among whom 
were the Phulkian ])rinces, whose aid in 
the Mutiny stood us in sucli stead. 
^ Addressing the assemblage in 

.. Hindustani, and in terms 
Secured which, avoiding self-exalta- 

tion, won the ready attention 
of his hearers, the Viceroy adverted to the 
warm interest taken by the Queen in all her 
Indian subjects, enumeraterl some of the 
blessings that British rule liad given the 
country, eulogised the cons])icuous loyalty 
shown in the troublous days so lately 
])as.sed, and urged u}X)n the chiefs the 
advantages to be gained by the spread 
of Ifnglish ediuxilion. The jniblic cere- 
monial was supjdemented by jirivate 
visits to and from the Viceroy. In these 
.Sir John discussed the condition of the 
s('V(‘ral states, and mingled with approval 
for the past advice and encouragement 
for the futuiav Coming from a man whose 
sincerity of purjxise was so fully recognised, 
such words were not allowed to fall to 
the ground. At the second of these 
impressive scenes he, in 1866, received at 
Agra the ])rincij)al chiefs of Kajputana 
and Central India. To these also Law- 
rence delivered a weighty speech in 
Hindustani, dwelling u])on the principles 
by which he hojied they would be guided 
in dealing with their subjects, and point- 
ing out that those who did most in 
developing the resources of their 
dominions would find most favour in the 




DURBAR OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE AND CO -1 NATIVE PRINCES AT LAHORE. OCTOBER in, 1801 



SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S GRAND DURBAR HELD AT LUCKNOW, NOVEMBER 9-17, 1867 
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eyes of a Government that valued such 
endeavours above long descent and ex- 
tensive sway. Once more, in 1867, a 
similar pageant was enacted at Lucknow, 
where Lawrence received the talukdars 
of Oudh, who assembled in all their 
splendour of retinue to greet for the last 
time the man to whom their country 
.. owed so much. But if Law- 

— . rence was eager to engage the 

Punished^ goodwill of the native nobility 
by such policy as would best 
commend itself to them, he did not hesi- 
tate to punish tyranny and bad faith. One 
liagrant outrage, committed by the Nawab 
of Tonk, came to his notice in 1867. This 
chief had been at enmity with one of the 
tributaries, the Thakur of Lawa. Under 
the pretence of reconciliation the Nawab 
summoned the Thakur to receive a khilat. 
The latter, attended by his uncle and a 
small retinue, duly presented himself at 
court. By-and-by the Thakur's uncle, 
Rewat Sing, with his son and fourteen 
adherents, were invited to the house of 
tV NawalVs Minister, and there treacher- 
ously murdered, one man alone escaping, 
and the Thakur himself being held a 
prisoner. Subsequent inquiry proved 
beyond doubt that this atrocity had been 
contrived by the Nawab. He was there- 
fore deposed ill favour of his eldest son, 
his Minister being imprisoned at Chunar. 
The avarice and oppression of another 
chief, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, provoked 
an appeal by his subjects to the Viceroy. 
A severe reprimand warned him that 
deposition would follow unless he mended 
his ways. 

Though Lawrence’s face was firmly set 
against annexation, there was one act of 
the authorities in England to which, while 
yielding loyal obedience, he was unable 
to reconcile himself. This was the restitu- 
tion of Mysore to native rule. For the 
third of a century this kingdom had been 
administered by British officials. On the 
^ death, in 1868, of the titular 

ysore Maharaja, it was decided to 

Native Rule infant son as 

successor, and to hand over 
the government of the country to him 
if at the age of eighteen he should show 
himself qualified for its duties. 

Legislation in Lawrence’s time bore a 
fruitful crop of Acts ; and two of these, 
dealing with tenant right, specially 
belonged to his initiation. When, after 
the Mutiny, Canning reinstated the 
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talukdars of Oudh in their possessions 
and gave them a heritable title, the grants 
were declared “subject to any measure 
which the Government may think proper 
to take for the purpose of j^rotecting the 
inferior zemindars and village occupants 
from extortion, and of upholding their 
rights in the soil.’’ 

Since that time the talukdars, in fancied 
security from interference, had failed to 
heed this proviso. The cry of the oppressed 
went to I.awrence’s heart. Determining 
upon a complete investigation of the 
matter, he entered into correspondence 
with the Chief Connnissioner, Sir C. 
Wingfield, whose chain j)ionship of the 
talukdars had already been the subject 
of remonstrances from Lord Elgin. Wing- 
field’s o])position to interference on behalf 
of the sufferers was supported by an 
outcry in the Pr(\ss ; friends of the taluk- 
dars in their own province in Bengal, and 
even in England, swelled the clamour ; 
certain members of the Supreme Council 
were on the same side, and others of the 
Secretary of State’s Council recorded 
minutes of dissent from the Viceroy’s 
Lawrence, however, 
r L T sending Mr. 

Tenure as special commissioner 

to Oudh, em])owered him to 
direct the proceedings of the settlement 
officers and to decide all questions of tenant 
right. A re])ort furnished by Davies 
showed that while proprietary rights had 
practically disappeared during the long 
supremacy of the talukdars, tenancy 
rights stili survived. These it was resolved 
to maintain, and in 1868 the Oudh Tenancy 
Bill became law. By it, while the landlords 
were confirmed in all the rights granted 
in 1859, fiiG occu})ancy rights of the 
cultivators received definition, rents could 
be enhanced only under certain restric- 
tions, and compensation for improvement 
of holdings was decreed to tenants who 
might be evicted after occupancy for a 
fixed term of years. 

A similar fight had to be waged in the 
Punjab. When, early in Lawrence’s time, 
the period for reviewing the settlements 
came round, many of the zemindars who, 
on the annexation of the province, had 
neglected to register their names as 
superior landlords, now claimed to do 
so. Had this been allowed, the result 
would have been to degrade to the status 
of tenants-at-will no less than 46,000 out 
of 60,000 heads of families in one district 
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alone, who had become entitled to their 
tenancies at beneficial rates. In the 
Viceroy’s eyes such a proceeding would 
have been monstrous. Accordingly, in 
1868, he introduced and carried through 
the Legislative Council a Bill whereby" 
much the same safeguards as in Oudh 
protected the occupancy tenants in the 
Punjab. 

If no great wars occurred between 1864 
and 1869, several small military expedi- 
tions had to be undertaken. The most 
important of tliese was against Bhutan. 
On the Bengal frontier were certain lands, 
known as the Assam Duars, and com- 
prising 1,600 s(]uare miles, which the 
Indian Government rented trom the 
Bhutanese'. As a punishment for repeated 
raid.^ and outrages, Lord Canning with- 
held ])aymcnt of the rents due on these, 
lands. Fresh outrages were 
the result, and in i8()j Lord 
Elgin was persuaded to send 
a mission under Mr. Ashley 
Eden to the Deb Raja, 
nominal ruler of Bhutan. 

The members of it met with 
the grossest centumely, and 
Eden, under tlireat of im- 
prisonment, was compelled to 
sign a treaty ceding the 
Assam Duars. On his return 
this treaty was, ot course, 
repudiated by the Indian 
Government, an ultimatum 
being sent to the Deb Raja 
threatening war unless full 
reparation was made within 
three months. The term of 
grace having expired, four 
entered the Bengal Duars, and 
commanding the passes into Bhutan were 
captured. The easternmost of these, 
Diwangiri, was held by Colonel Campbell 
with 500 men, who, a few months later, 
taken by surprise, had to abandon their 
position and retreat. Fresh troops being 
A Little flurried u]), Diwangiri was re- 
War with enemy sued for 

Bhutan This was granted them 

upon terms that were generally 
considered unnecessarily lenient. Among 
other expeditions may be mentioned that 
against the Bhils in the centre of India, 
and another on the north-west frontier 
against the Hasanzai Pathans in the 
ndghbourhood of the Black Mountain, 
who had swept down upon Oghi, a frontier 
station of the Punjab police. Two strong 


columns moved up to Abbot abad, and 
thence on to Oghi. The main position on 
the Black Mountain was captured with 
little loss, and, the headmen tendering 
their submission, hostages were taken 
from them ior the fulfilment of the terms 
imposed. The Government of India was 
also called upon to take part in a war 
. which did not concern it — 

“ . namely, that against Theodore, 

King of Abyssinia. Sir R. 
in rica afterwards Lord Napier 

of Magdala, commanded this expedition, 
with the result so well known and so 
creditable to his skill and energy. What 
was less creditable was the decision of the 
Government in England that the expenses 
of the car' ’' ugn were to be borne by India. 

Anything like a detailed account of the 
encouragement given by Lawrence to 
education is impossible here. 
It must suffice to say that 
from the universities down- 
wards to the primary schools, 
public instruction received a 
strong impetus, and in the 
last year of his rule more 
than three-quarters of a 
million sterling was allotted 
to the support of Govern- 
ment and aided institutions. 

While Lawrence’s domestic 
administration met generally 
with public approval, his 
foreign policy gave rise to 
vigorous o])position. The key- 
note of it was “ masterly in- 

I ne sixtn can oi mayo was i- »> i.i • i r n 

Viceroy of India from 180H till his activity, the avoidancc of all 
assassination at Port Blair in 1872. interference ill Afghan affairs. 

columns This attitude was justified by its results, 
the torts but it led to awkward situations while the 
numerous sons of Dost Mohammed, who 
died in 1863, were fighting for the throne. 
At first Slier Ali Khan, the eldest son, 
was recognised by the Viceroy as Amir of 
Aghanistan ; but when, in 1867, after 
a long struggle, Mohammed Afzal Khan 
made himself master of Kabul and Kanda- 
har, he in his turn was accepted as de 
facto ruler. On his death shortly after- 
wards, similar recognition was accorded 
to his brother, Azim Khan. Later on 
again, Sher Ali, with the aid of his son, 
Yakub Khan, recovered possession of 
Kandahar, and entered Kabul in triumph 
in September, 1868. 

Lawrence had not been indifferent to 
the distractions that had weakened a 
country which he desired to be both strong 
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and friendly. He therefore so far modified 
his attitude of neutrality as to give Sher 
Ali six lakhs of rupees and h,ooo stands 
of arms. He also encouraged the Amir's 
proposal ^o pay him a visit in India, but 
the rebellion of Abdurrahman in Turke- 
Stan caused this to be ])os j^oned until 
Lord Mayo’s arrival in the following year. 

_ , When, in January, i8()(), Law- 

Awrence s pjg]^ office, 

- p he could say with a clear con- 

° science that he had “handed 

over the (iovernment to his successor 
efficient in all departments, with no arrears, 
and with all open questions in a fair way 
towards settlement.” His services were 
rewa’ded l)y elevation to the j)eerage, 
with a ])ensiou of /'2,ooo a year for his 
own life and tlial of his immediate heir. 

Lord Mayo, who was chosen by Mr. 
Disraeli to succeed Sir John Lawrence, 
took charge of his post on January 12, 
iSbq. India was at peace throughout, 
and his ja'edca essor had, to a very large 
exttnit, obliterated tlie traces of the 
Mutiny. There was, however, much scojh‘ 
for the energies of even so untiring a 
worker as Lord Mayo, Above every otlan* 
(piestion towered that of finance, and his 
inheritance in that direction was a deficit 
of /j,25o,o()() sterling. 

To establish an equilibrium was the fixed 
resolve of the new Viceroy, whatever the 
cost miglit be. In his budget for the year, 
Sir R. Tem})le had calculated on being able 
to pay his way without loans. But esti- 
mates are one thing and actuals another, 
as had been revealed in tlu' previous year 
when, in place of £ 2 , 000,000 to his credit, 
Mr. Massey had to fa('e the same amount 
on the wrong side of the ledger. So when 
Temple’s budget, framed upon the actual 
figures for nine months out of tlie twelve 
came to be checked by the full and final 
accounts of the jmst year, it ])resently 
a])})eared that a deficit more than double 
that for which provision had been made 
awaited the Government. The 
ScM difficulty was tided 

cx])edients. Ke- 
ro trenching the ])rojected outlay 
on ])iiblic works, education, and other 
services, Lord Mayo obtained £1,150,000. 
Another £500,000 accrued from doubling 
the income tax for the last six months 
of the current year, and by raising the 
salt duties in Madras and Bombay. 
It was therefore possible to declare a 
small surplus. 
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But Mayo was bent upon reforms which, 
in ordinary circumstances, should render 
deficits impossible. An enhanced income 
tax could not be ])ersisted in ; nor could 
he safely have recourse again to sudden 
curtailments of outlay. His first measure 
was to reorganise the mechaninn of the 
Financial Department, so that it should 
no longer be at the mercy of imperfect 
and unpunctual estimates submitted 
by the loc'al government-;. A much more 
ini})Qrtant one dealt with the funds 
for })rovincial expendituns Hitherto, the 
Government of India had doled out money 
to meet the wants of local governments, 
which, although they collected the greater 
part of the reveame, had no resjmnsibility 
for financial administration. In 1870, Lord 
Mayo gave to each of the larger province's 
a fixed grant out of the revenue, collected 
by it. From this the charges for services 
affecting the were paid, any 

deficit being met by revenue raised locally. 

Reorganisation was also ])ossibl(' in the 
Public Works Dc'partment, in railways, 
and in the Army. In the first of these, 
Lord Mayo adopted his })rc‘decessor’s 
^ , proposal that new lines of rail- 

I , way should be undei taken by 

Fmaiiciiil 

° frayed by loan. It was also 

decided that the public works d(‘bt should 
be sej)arated from the ordinary debt, and 
capital ex])enditure on productive works 
treated as boriow(‘d by the Public Works 
Dej)artment. Military charges were nn 
duced by £500,000, many iK'cdless })osts 
in the Army De])artment and the Staff 
being abolished. The net n'sult ol these 
measures was, for the tliree years between 
1870 and 1873, a total surplus close u[)on 
£6,000,000 sterling. 

In his foreign policy Lord Mayo addressed 
himself to those ])roblems which had en- 
grossed so much of Sir John Lawrence’s 
attention during the later years of his 
Viceroyalty. Shortly before the latter's 
retirement, Sher Ali had made up his 
mind that a vdsit to India would helj) to 
consolidate his rule. As already stat(?d, 
internal disturbances delayed the execu- 
tion of this j)roject ; but in March, i86(), 
he was received by Lord Mayo at Ambala 
in the Punjab. In addition to the general 
idea of securing the Viceroy’s goodwill, 
the Amir set his heart upon certain definite 
objects. These were a formal treaty with 
the British Power, a fixed annual subsidy, 
assistance in arms or men whenever he 



WILD AFRIDIS AND KHAIBARIES AT PESHAWAR DURING LORD MAYO’S VISIT IN MAY, 1870 
Lord Mayo, during his vicerovalty, from IHrtO to 1872, visited outlying parts of the territory under his charge, including 
Peshawar, which is illustrated above, and Burma, on his return from which he met his death by assassination at Port Blair. 


might think it necessary, the ])romise of 
support to himself and his descendants in 
all emergencies and against all rivals ; and 
lastly, an acknowledgment of his younger 
son as heir to the throne in exclusion of 
Yakub Khan, his eldest son, to whom 
he owed his restoration at Kabul. The 
last of these ])roposals was, of 
of*thc untenable, and the Amir 

Ami/ made to understand that 

^ it was contrary to our stand- 
ing policy to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Afglianistan. For the rest, I.ord 
Mayo could do no more than promise the 
moral support, with occasional sup])lies of 
money and material, already guaranteed 
by his predecessor. To oral assurances of 
interest in the welfare of Afghanistan, and 
of readiness to enter into correspondence 
with the Amir on all matters about which 
advice might be useful, Lord Mayo, two 
days after the conference, added a letter, 
intimating that the Viceroy’s Government 
would view with the utmost displeasure 
any attempt on the part of the Amir’s 
rivals to create disturbances at Kabul, 
and would endeavour from time to time, as 
circumstances might require, to strengthen 


his position and enable him to exercise his 
rightful rule with equity and justice. Sher 
Ali could not but be a good deal disap- 
])ointed at failing to obtain explicit 
in'omises on the ])oinls so near his heart. 
Nevertheless, the visit was not without 
the effect of confirming the friendly feeling 
on both sides, and imi)ressing the Amir with 
the power and resources of tlie Government 
of India. As a corollary to the ])olicy 
which it had been determined to maintain 
in regard to the frontier nations, including 
Afghanistan, Lord Mayo was no less 
desirous than Lawrence to come to an 
understanding with Russia. The Govern- 
ment in England were of like mind, and 
interviews between Prince Gortchakoff and 
TK P Granville helped to 

i , * . smooth the way to an accord. 

A joint Commission for de- 

territories was not appointed until 1884 ; 
but the first steps towards it were made by 
a formal statement regarding Afghanistan 
which was given to Russia, and is known 
as the Clarendon-Gortchakoff agreement 
of 1872-73. Progress was also made in 
settling the boundaries of Persia. For 
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some years the Shah had been encroach- 
ing upon Southern Baluchistan, or Kelat, 
the Khan of which country was under 
British protection. Pressed by Lord 
Mayo, the S ah agreed to arbitration, 
and Co onel Goldsmid was deputed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the 
respective rights of the disputants. The 

. result was a convention salis- 

Arbitration 

on ersinn same time, Lord Mayo 

ues ions Opportunity of trying 

to compose the quarrels betwecen the 
Khan and his unruly Sirdars, and ])y the 
adroit management of Sir W. Merewether, 
the Commissioner in Sindh, this end was 
attained. About one other question of 
boundary, that of Sistan on botli sides 
of the Helmund, Sher Ali and the Shah 
of Persia were still at variance. On its 
settlement Colonel Goldsmid was engaged 
when summoned to the more urgent 
business regarding Kelat. This done, he 
completed his earlier task by an award 
which stood good for thirty years when, 
the river altering its course, a revision 
became necessary. 

With the frontier tribes on the north- 
west no collision occurred during Lord 
Mayo’s time, their inclinati ai to raids 
^nng checked by the vigilant outlook 
bep^ by a strong police force. But in the 
countr^r between Assam and Burma 
an iirocy Qf Lushais had to be chastised 
by maviv^^g columns under General 

Bouchie;- Brownlow in November, 

1 ^ 7 ^* . The advance was a toilsome one 
througb swamps and jungle. Opposition, 
howcycr, was quickly overcome, the 

headryjen of the tribes yielded at discre- 
tion,^ and hostages being taken for future 
goor behaviour, the campaign came to an 
in February, iHyz. 

With the native states in India Lord 
Mayo’s relations were very similar to 
those of his predecessor. Avoidance of 
annexation, punishment of the individual 
offender and not of the state, 
® the lightest possible control 

States where things were going well, 

^ with the education of native 

minors by British officers, were the 
cardinal points of his policy. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to take notice of an act of 
discourtesy on the part of the Maharaja 
of Jodh])ur, who objected to the .seat 
assigned to him in durbar, and to punish 
more severely the Maharao Raja of Alwar, 
whose extravagance and mi.sgovcrnmcnt 
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led, in 1870, to his .supersession by a 
council of its nobles under the presidency 
of a British officer. For the training of 
the sons of chiefs two colleges, somewhat 
after the pattern of Eton, were founded, 
the one at Ajmir, the other in Kathiawar. 
Both have tiourished, and their outcome 
testifies to their founder’s wisdom. 

Turning to legislation, we find a large 
number of valuable enactmtmts. Among 
these were the Evidence Act, the Contract 
Act, an Act embodying various amend- 
ments in the ('riiiiinal ('ode, an Act for 
legalising marriag(‘s of a certain class, 
an Act aiming at the ])revenlion of luurdt'r 
of girl-children, the Punjab KeveuiH' Act, 
an Act dealing with encumbered estates 
in ( 3 udh, and many others of greater or 
less im})ortanre. 

In the matter of education. Lord Mayo’s 
endeavours were (hiefiy confined to the 
extension of primary schools and to 
encouraging Mussulmans to take advan- 
tage of o])portunities hitherto iK'glected 
by tlumi. The improvement of agriculture 
w'as a matter u))on whic'h he set much 
store. For this ])ur])()se he ])lann(‘d a 
se})arate d(‘parlmtml, w'ith a 
director-gtmeral at its head. 


But financial difficulties stood 


Education 
and 

Agriculture when the new 

dcj)artment sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State came into being it was made to 
embrace also revenue and commerce. 
So multifarious were the branches of each 
that ag iculture profited but little, and 
after an existence of ten years the whole 
scheme was dropjx'rl. 

At the close of his third year Lord 
Mayo ] aid a visit to Burma, and on his 
voyage back to Calcutta called in at Port 
Blair to ins])ect the convict settlement 
there. When the day’s work was done, 
he insisted on climbing Mount Harriet, 
which he thought might be made to serve 
as a health resort for sick prisoners. 
Before the descent was made darkness 
had come on, and just as he was about 
to embark upon the launch that should 
convey him to the steamer in the offing 
a fanatical Mussulman, who had been 
released on a ticket -of-leave, eluded the 
guards, leapt upon the Viceroy’s back, 
and with a sharp knife dealt him two 
fatal blows between the shoulders. Death 
followed a few minutes later. The body 
was taken on board the (dasgow for 
Calcutta, and ultimately to Ireland, 
where it found its' last resting-place in a 
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village churchyard in County Mayo. The 
assassin was, of course, hanged. 

Pending the arrival of Lord Northbrook 
as Viceroy, the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, proceeded to 
Calcutta to assume the office of Governor- 
General. The only matter of importance 
that came before him was the publication 
in March of the budget for the coming 
y('ar. Lord Mayo had hojx'd to see the 
discontinuance of the income tax, and 
Lord Na})ier’s views were in the same 
direction. But Temple was in favour of 
its rtuiewal, and the acting Governor- 
(L'lieral felt that lie ought not to imjiose 
liis wish ii]K)n a colleague whose province 
was finance, 'riie tax was, therefore, 
reimjiosed for a year at the current rate 
of one per cent. The following \ ear saw its 
abolition ; nor was it again ])\il 
into force during Lord North- 
brook’s viceroyalty. For 
in spile of the 1 Bengal famine, 
for which some /j4,()()(),ooo 
sterling had to be provided 
in i<S73-4, the deficit was a 
small one. In the following 
year this was converted into 
a surplus which in 1875-76 
reached a handsome figure. 

The famine referred to was 
the one serious difficulty that 
crossed Lord Northbrook’s 
path. In 1873 the rainfall 
was so deficient in Bengal 
and Bihar that autumn sow- earl of 
ings were impossible. Sir 
(i. ( ampbell, Lieutenant - .signed because 


Mayo. The utilised for transport during the diy 

d. season. Transport trains of carts, horses, 

^^orthbrook mules, and camels had to be organised, 
)f Madras, and Temple, now in charge of operations, 

oceeded to decided to build a railway fifty miles in 

f Governor- length wLich, while .serving as a relief 

importance work, should be an asset for the future, 
publication When, therefore, in the following May the 
the coming Generous set in in all its rigour 

to see the «.^* 1 *^.* 1 *^'*.* the Government was fully pre- 

' tax, and ©f Food pared to meet it. Theaccumu- 

the same latcd stores were opened for 

1 favour of sale at little more than nominal rates, the 

Governor- relief works swarmed with thousands 

t to im])ose eager to obtain supjdies on such favour- 

se province able terms, while those too weak to earn 

therefore, a wage, or unable for other reasons to 

urrent rate leave their homes, had food distributed to 

yen' saw its them. In the middle of June the monsoon 

broke. This was followed by 

an abundant harvest, Govern- 
ment having advanced to the 
cultivators the money needed 
for the purchase of seed. 
The failure in Ori.ssa was not 
repeated, th(i loss of life being 
trivial. But the o])erations 
cost £(),ooo,ooo sterling, of 
which more than three- 
fourths were provided by the 
State. 

Foreign politics at the 
time were quiescent. Russia 
honourably adhered to her 
, ^ e n g a g e m c n t s regarding 

London Stereoscopic * r , * i -ri • i 

EARL OF NORTHBROOK Afglianistan, and Persia had 
Lord Northbrook was Viceroy of grievance against US. Sher 

.signed because ot differences with All, it iS tl'lie, WaS in a leSS 
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EARL OF NORTHBROOK 


(iovernor of the Provinces, the Government of Lord Salisbory. mood than when 


warned the Viceroy of the imjiending 
calamity, and the latter at once came 
down from Simla to c{)ncert rncasurt's 
for meeting it. With the help of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Sir R. Tcm])le 
an elaborate but somewhat extravagant 
scheme of famine relief was worked out in 
the minutest detail. Fortunately the rice 
P -. . crop of 1873 in Burma proved 
to be ail unusually heavy one, 
Famine thence 300,000 tons were 

purchased, smaller supjihes 
from various other localities bringing up 
the total to nearly 480,000 tons. The 
stores from Burma were shipped to 
Calcutta, and the whole amount was 
carried by rail to the neighbourhood of 
the afflicted districts. The railway, how- 
ever, did not penetrate to the actual seat 
of the famine, nor could the Ganges be 


under the spell of Lord Mayo’s genial 
influence. Still nervous as to the imagined 
designs of Russia, and hankering after a 
definite agreement with the Government 
of Incha for the protection of his country, 
he tried to wring from Lord Northbrook 
promises which even Lord Mayo had 
refused to give. He also for a time 
showed miicli soreness as to the Sistan 
boundary award. The Viceroy did his 
best to allay all uneasiness in regard to 
Russia, but would not go further than 
to assure the Amir that, in ca.se of wanton 
invasion of his territories, help in money, 
arms, and troops should be forthcoming. 
By way of solace for the losses which the 
Amir’s subjects had endured from the 
Persian raids, a sum of five lakhs of 
rupees was placed to his credit. Later 
on Sher Ali found a frt^sh pretext for 
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sullen, 

which 

Minor 

Native 

Revolts 

if not 


resentment in the displeasure which Lord 
Northbrook, perhaps unwisely, felt con- 
strained to express at the treacherous im- 
prisonment of Yakub Khan, invited by 
his father to a friendly interview at 
Kabul. Yet, though disappointed and 
he refrained from anything at 
the Government of India could 
take umbrage, and, had the 
Ministry in England been content 
to leave things as they were, 
the relations with Afghanistan, 
actively cordial, would have 
remained sufficiently tranquil. Of frontier 
disturbances there were few. Just 
before Lord Northbrook’s arrival the 
Kukas, a new Sikh sect, attempted two 
incursions, the one in Sirhind and the 
other near Nabha. These WTrc easily 
put down. On the north-eastern border 
the Datia tribes had to be chastised in 
1874 for their frequent raids, and in the 
following 3/ear the Nagas, to the east of 
Kachai, caused some trouble. 

In one native state alone w’as inter- 
ference found necessary. For some time 
[last the misrule of the (iaekwar of 
Baroda had i)ecorne too flagranl to ])ass 
unnoticed. In 1873 a Commission was 
ajipointed to inquire fully into the con- 
dition of the Slate, w’ith the result that 
the chief w^as w^arned that unless within 

eighteen months things had 

greatly changed for the better, 
he would be de])osed. It w^as 
by Colonel Phayre, Resident 
at the Gaekwar’s court, that 
this ruler’s misdemeanours 
had been brouglit before the 
Viceroy, and six months after- 
wards that officer reported 
an attemjd to poison him. 

Evidence pointed to the 
Gaekw^ar’s instigation to this 
crime. It was decided to put 
him on his trial before a 
Commission made up of the 
Maharajas of Jaipur and 
(iwalior, with the latter’s late 
Minister, Dinkar Rao, and 
three British officers. The 
accused was ably defended by 
Sergeant Ballantyne, of the English Bar, 
and after a month’s trial the verdict was 
inconclusive, the British Commissioners 
being unanimous as to complicity, while 
Jaipur voted not guilty, and Sindhia, with 
Dinkar Rao, held the charge not proven. 
The matter was referred to the Secretary 
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SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 
Governor-General of Bombay from 
1H77 to 18K0, who rendered good 
service in the famine of 1874 and 
during the Afghan war of H78-80. 


of State, who ordered the deposition of 
the Gaekwar, not on the result of the 
inquiry, but as a punishment for general 
maladministration. At the same time, 
without annexation of the State, a very 
distant connection of the Gaekwar’s 
family wits found living in comparative 
poverty in British India, and him the 
Maharani of the late ruler was allowed 
to adopt with a view to his education and 
succession to the throne. 

Education was fosten'din every branch, 
jirimary schools in Bengal receiving 
especial attention. And by this time so 
large was the supply of qualified natives 
that Lord Northbrook found it feasible 
to open to them many of the better-jxaid 
}X)sts in the local civil services. But 
the most im])ortant educational move- 
ment of the period was due to Sir Sa3/yid 
Ahmad Khan, wiio opened an Anglo- 
Mohammedan college at Aligarh, in the 
North-western Provinces, 'fhis institution 
has continued to iioiirish, extending its 
operations until at the present it at least 
vies with the best efforts of the Imperial 
Government. 

Th(^ visit of the Prince of W’ales in tlu* 
autumn of 1875 came as a jileasant diver- 
sion from more serious matters. 

Early in 1871) Lord Northbrook found 
liimself (‘utirely out of harmony with the 
Cabinet at home. Distrusting 
Sher Ali and apprehensive ol 
Russian designs, the Con- 
servative Ministry had in the 
previous year pressed ipion 
the Viceroy the* advisability ot 
obtaining the Amir’s pen- 
mission to establish an agency 
at Herat, and t-hereaften' at 
Kandahar, as a means ol 
obtaining more certain in- 
tormation ot the trend of 
matters in those parts. Lord 
Northbrook, was unanimously 
supportt‘d by his Council in 
returning a strong remon- 
strance. His arguments were 
treated with scant res[)ect, 
and in the following year 
Lord Salisbury insisted upon 
a Mission being sent to Kabul, the real 
object of which, however carefully wrapped 
up, was to j)ave the way for a permanent 
agency there also. Again Lord North- 
brook endeavoured to dissuade from such 
a project. The Ministry was obdurate, 
and the Viceroy resigned. 
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empire which Babar and his Moguls reared in the six 
^ lecnth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so large 
a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
poured into the treasury. The beauty and magiiiticence of 
the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan amazed 
even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. 

The innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which 
surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyc^s which were 
ac('ustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
viceroys, who held their posts by virtue ol commissions from 
th(' Mogul, ruled as many subjects as the King of France or 
the Emperor of (Germany. Even the deputies of these de})uties 
might well rank, as to extent of territory and amount of 
re\'(!nue, whth the (irand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of 
Saxony. 

There can be little doul)( that this great empire, powerful 
and prosj)erous as it appears on a su])erticial view% w^as yet, even 
in its best days, tar worse governed than the wx)rst governed 
parts of Euroi)e now are. The administration was tainted 
with all the vices of ()ri(‘ntal despotism and with all the vices 
inseparable from the domination of race over race. The con- 
tlicting pretensions o( the [irinces of the royal house produced a 
long series of crimes and ])ublic disasters. 

Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired 
to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindus, impatient of a 
foreign yokt^, frequently withheld tribute, rejielled the armies 
of the riovernment trom the mountain fastnesses, and poured 
down in arms on the cultivated jilains. In spite, however, 
of much constant maladministration, in spite of occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole frame of society, this 
great monarchy, on the whole, retained, during some genera- 
tions, an outward a])pearance of unity, majesty, and energy. 
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letter demanding ample apology, together 
with an undertaking to accept a perma- 
nent British mission, no answer within the 
brief interval allowed was forthcoming, 
Lord Lytton, supported by the Cabinet, 
declared war. Three columns, under 
Generals Stewart, Roberts, and Browne, 
at once advanced towards Afghanistan. 
A Short Musjid was captured, 

Af h ” Stewart and Browne respec- 
War^*' tively occupied Kandahar and 
Jellalabad, while Roberts pre- 
pared to invest Kabul. Terrified by these 
rapid movements, and much broken by the 
death of his favourite son, the Amir made 
over the defence of his capital to Yakub 
Khan, and fled to Mazar-i-Sharif, where 
he died shortly afterwards, Yakub, now 
acknowledged as Amir, soon found that 
armed resistance would be useless. He 


for ward from his camp on the ShuibGardan, 
quickly occupied Kabul, Yakub taking 
refuge with the British. Of the military 
operations the most remarkable incident 
was the brilliant forced march of General 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar, which concluded with the decisive 
defeat and overthrow of the Afghan Ayub. 
The upshot as regards Afghanistan was 
that, Slier Ali being dead, and Yakub having 
abdicated, Abdurrahman, a grandson of 
Dost Mohammed, was installed as Amir by 
General Stewart in J uly, 1880, and the army 
of occupation withdrew. The new ruler was 
informed by letter that so long as he was 
guided in the conduct of his foreign relations 
by the advice of the Government ol India, 
unprovoked aggression by any foreign 
Power would be met by such assistance from 
the British Government as circumstances 


therefore entered into nego- 
tiations, and in May a treaty 
was signed at Gandamak, 
whereby the presence of a 
British Resident at Kabul 
was accepted, the foreign 
relations of Afghanistan came 
under British control, and 
certain positions of the 
country necessary for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ new scientific i 
frontier ” were ceded, England ; 
in return undertaking to 
safeguard Afghanistan from | 
foreign invasion. Towards the 
end of July, the newly ap- 
pointed Resident, Cavagnari, earl rob 
arrived at Kabul with his 
staff and escort, and was KanL*hlr^“trK, 
splendidly received, the Bala 
Hissar being assigned to them for residence. 

Till the beginning of September, every- 
thing seemed to be going well. But on the 
3rd of that month certain of the Amir’s 
troops, long kepi out of their pay, broke 
into revolt. Failing to obtain more than 


EARL ROBERTS IN 1880 
When Sir Frederick Roberts, he 
made his famous forced march from 
Kandahar to Kabul, October, 1880. 


might require. While Lord 
Lytton was sailing through 
troublous seas in the course 
laid dowm for him in foreign 
})olicy, he was not exempt 

from the calamities to which 
the internal administration 
in India is always exposed 
from the malignant forces of 
Nature. First of these was a 
storm-vwave which, at the end 
of October, 1876, swept down 
upon Lower Bengal, destroy- 
ing the crops, turning the 
fields into salt marshes, wreck- 
ing homesteads, and filling the 
ITS IN 1880 banks wnth coiqises over an 
ick Roberts, he Qf nearly 3,000 square 

^Octiber^8^ "■“les. Pestilence followed 

cyclone, and in spite of every 
effort in behalf of the wretched sufferers, 
more than 100,000 human beings perished 
from one cause or another, to say nothing of 
the loss of cattle and the ruin to agriculture. 

Til is, however, was but a small 

matter compared with the famine which 


a month’s arrears, they appealed to the shortly afterwards came upon Western 
Resident, who, of course, could do no and Southern India, and to a 

more than refer them to their own master, degree upon the North-West- 

A second application in that quarter Provinces and the Punjab, 

being met by no redress, they turned their ^ The usual measures of relief 


fury upon the Residency. A stout resist- 
ance was offered by the small force under 
Cavagnari, but after an attack of some 
hours the insurgents succeeded in .setting 
fire to the building. The Resident fell, 
crushed by a beam of the roof, and all with 
him were put to the sword. The Amir at 
once telegraphed to Roberts, who, pushing 


works — of importation of rice, remissions 
of revenue, house to house visitation, 
suspension of the import duty on food 
grain — were promptly adopted. The 
Duke of Buckingham in Madras, Sii 
P. Wodehouse in Bombay, and Sir R. 
Temple, as Famine Commissioner in 
both presidencies, strove with untiring 
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THE FORT OF ALI MUSJID IN THE KHAIBAR PASS 

The fort itself is on the summit of the hill, 1, and the pickets of Ali Mnsjid are at 2 ; the spot where Major Cavagnari 
met the commandant of Ali Musjid is at 2 and 4 is the khaibar River. The pass converges to 41) ft. wide near this point. 


energy to miniini.se the distre.ss that 
surrounded them on every side. Warned 
by the enormous outlay upon the recent 
famine in Bengal, Lord Lyttoids Govern- 
ment was compelled to insist u|X)n 
economy, es])ecially as the area to be 
dealt with was now so much more ex- 
tensive. It was, moreover, impo.ssible 
to fight the battle on the same terms as 
before in traces of land where there were 
no railways and where the death of cattle 
from want of fodder rendered transport 
unavailable. Accordingly, when in 1878 
the awful conflict came to an end it was 
computed that some 7,000,000 of the in- 
habitants owed their death, directly and 
indirectly, to famine, while the cost to 
the State amounted to £*11,000,000 ster- 
fing. Out of this twofold evil there at 
all events came the negative good that 
the Government showed itself more keenly 
alive to the urgent necessity of extending 


its system of railways and of suiiple- 
menting them by irrigation works. A 
Famine Commission was also appointed 
to explore the afflicted districts, to gather 
information as to the causes of past 
famines, and to lay down a plan for 
fighting a like calamity in the future. 

The shadow of the visitation described — 
for in the autumn of 1876 it was already 
evident that a fierce struggle was at 
nand — did not deter the Viceroy from 
carrying out his programme of Imperial 
rejoicings in view of the addition of the 
title of Empress to Her Majesty’s style. 
At Delhi a splendid camp was laid out for 
himself, his subordinate governors and 
lieutenant-governors ; a force of 15,000 
troops was cantoned in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; pavilions for the chiefs 
and princes formed a semicircle in front 
of that from which the proclamation was 
to be read. Lord Lytton, with a long 
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train of elephants, made a triumphant 
entry, and on the ist of January, 1877, 
addressed the assembled feudatories, con- 
veying to them a gracious message from 
their Empress. The Maharajas of Kasli- 
mir and Gwalior were made generals of the 
British Army ; other princes 
had guns added to their 
salutes ; honours for good 
service were conferred upon 
European and native gentle- 
men. A review of the troops 
took place on the following 
day, and various entertain- 
ments filled up the week. 

Similar festivities on a smaller 
scale enlivened the provincial 
stations, and 15,000 prisoners 
had their sentences remitted. 

Two remedial measures on 
behalf of the cultivators of 
the soil were set on foot during 
Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. 

The Deccan 

Relief Act, which led to further 
legislation of this kind, enabled courts of 
law to review usurious transactions of 
moneylenders which had provoked agrarian 
disturbances in the Western Presidency, 
while in Bengal the Act of 1859 was 
amended so as to give further protection 
to the ryot from the oppression of the 
landholder. Another measure by which 
it was sought to afford scope to the 
ambition of the more advanced 
classes was the reservation of 
a number of posts in the 
covenanted Civil Service for 
native probationers selected 
by the Government of India. 

These, termed “ Statutory 
Civilians,” were, after a two 
years’ training, to receive 
appointments hitherto filled 
by civilians selected by public 
competition, at a slight re- 
duction of the ordinary salary. 

The scheme seemed a hopeful 
one, but a twenty years' 
experience resulted in the 
establishment in its place of 
the provincial services. One 
other Act, intended to curb 
the licence of the native Press, had a still 
shorter life. By the Liberal Ministry so 
soon to come into power such restriction 
was viewed as indefensible. Yet it cannot 
be said that a free Press has yet given to 
India the benefits expected from it. 
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When, in 1880, Lord Beaconsfield gave 
place to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Lytton at 
once resigned office, and Lord Ripon 
sailed for India. 

Sent out with the special purpose of 
reversing his predecessor’s foreign policy, 
the new Viceroy ])romptly 
handed back to Afghanistan 
Kandahar and certain other 
])ortions of its territory that 
had been occujued by us, 
while nothing more was said 
as to the residence of British 
agents at Kabul and else 
where, or of the scientilic 
frontier on which so much 
stress had ])een laid. The 
result was to allay Abdurrah- 
man’s sus})icions and ulti- 
mately to win his loyal 
Inendshi}). But though no 
lurther com j dicat ions in- 
volved us with Afghanistan 
itself, there was danger of our 
being brought into collision 
with Russia in l^ehalf of that ill-defined 
country. To av(‘rt any such evil. Lord 
Rijion and his Government proposed an 
arrangement by which the frontier between 
Afghan and Russian territory in. Central 
Asia should be defined. The Cabinet in 
England concurring, negotiations were 
0})ened with St. Petersburg, which issued 
in the despatch of a joint British and 
Russian Commission to the 
scene of the debatable terri- 
tory, there to devise a 
boundary accej)table by both 
})arties ; and before the end 
of the year the commissioners 
had begun their work. While, 
how'ever, to Lord Ri])on 
belongs the credit of suggest- 
ing arbitration, the final 
solution was not arrived at in 
his time. An account of its 
incidents must, therefore, be 
reserved until we come to the 
viceroyalty of his successor. 

Besides the instructions 
which Lord Ripon received as 
to foreign politics, he was 
pledged by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry to reforms in various directioas 
upon a more liberal basis. We have seen 
that Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act 
was speedily repealed, reliance being placed 
upon the ordinary penalties of the law 
for the correction of seditious writings. 



MAJOR CAVAGNARI 
The leader of Sir Neville Chamber- 
Agriculturists’ Iain’s advance party, which was 
® refused passage before Ali Musjid. 
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SIR DONALD STEWART 
General Sir Donald Stewart, when 
British commander in Kabul in 1880 , 
installed Abdurrahman as Amir. 


MAJOR CAVAGNARI AT A CONFERENCE WITH OFFICERS OF THE AMIR 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed British Resident at Kabul in 1879; three weeks after his arrival some mutinous 
Afghan regiments besieged the Residency and, aided by the populace, massacred Cavagnari and his companions. 


From ibis removal of disabilities Lord 
Ri])on jiroceeded to two constructive 
measures, one of which gave rise to a 
considerable enlargement of the jiolicy 
initiated by Lord Mayo, while the other 
evoked a fierce outcry from the British 
Indian public at large. 

The former was an extension of muni- 
cipal and local boards throughout the 
country with the special object of enlisting 
the co-operation of the Indian people in 
matters ot education, sanitation, and 
local works of public utility. 

The latter was the introduction, in 1883, 
of a Criminal Procedure Amendment 
Bill, generally known as the “ Ilbert 
Bill,” j^rom the name of the member in 
charge of it, Mr. C. P. Ilbert. Hitherto, 
except in the Presidency towns, no charge 
against a European British subject could 
be entertained by a magistrate or a 
sessions judge who was not of such 
birth. The new Bill, which aimed at 
removing this restriction, at once raised 
a violent outburst of anger and alarm from 
all ranks of the British community. 
Europeans valued the privilege of being 
tried by one of their own blood, and 
feared that racial prejudice or even mis- 


a])preciation of evidence would prejudice 
their trial before native magistrates. 
Meetings throughout the country de- 
nounced the project, associations formed 
themselves at various centres to bring 
j)ressure u})on the Government, protests 
poured in upon Lord Ri])on, a hot debate 
raged in the Legislative Council Chamber, 
and vigorous representations were made 
to the Secretary of State. In Calcutta 
the excitement was at its fiercest, and 
fears were even entertained that jiersonal 
insult might be offered to the Viceroy 
on his return to the capital. After many 
months of this agitation the Government, 
though refusing to withdraw its Bill, 
assented to a compromise whereby all 
Englishmen were enabled to claim trial 
by jury throughout the country. Whether 
it was worth while to awaken dormant 
animosities for the sake of change in a 
procedure that had hitherto worked so 
smoothly has been much debated, but it 
must be admitted that the law as finally 
passed has created no well-grounded 
grievance. 

From a matter so contentious we may 
pass to more pleasant things. General 
prosperity smiled upon the land. Surpluses 
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took the place of deficits ; from rail- 
ways, canals, and other public works 
the returns increased year by year ; 
thanks to a series of good seasons the 
foreign trade of the country steadily rose ; 
it was found possible to lower the salt 
tax and to abolish the customs duties on the 
importation of foreign luece-goods. With 
the native states no interference was 
found necessary ; but in 1881 the trans- 


ference of rule in Mysore to the young 
Raja came into force, and an important 
instrument, or Sanad, recorded in full 
detail the oblieations under which the 
state’s internal independence was to be 
guaranteed by the paramount power. 
Education was stimulated by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, which reviewed the 
whole subject from the date of the Des- 
patch 1854, classified the schools of all 
kinds, overhauled the Grant-in-Aid rules, 

mo \ 


and drew up a syllabus of recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of the Departments 
of Public Instruction in the various 
provinces. 

One cloud alone was visible on the 
horizon. During his visit to Burma, 
at the end of 1880, Lord Ripon received 
a deputation of mercantile residents at 
Mandalay complaining of the king’s arbi- 
trary interference with the course of trade. 

On his relurn to Calcutta 
the Governor-General made 
representation^ to the Court 
of Ava, which if was hoj)ed 
would check the abuse of 
moriojiolies, which formed 
the chief grievance. A dis- 
continuance of the system 
was promised, and a mission 
sent to India. accc})ted a 
treaty tbcii. if carried out, 
would have removed all 
friction between the two 
Governm^aits. Tliebaw, how- 
ever, re 1 used to ratify his 
envoy’s concessions, with 
the result that measures oi 
a serious nature had to be 
taken in Lord Dufferin’s 
time. 

In Dec'ernber, 1884, Lord 
Kipon left India, and, except 
that in 1882 he was called 
u])on toTurnish a ('ontingent 
of troops for Egypt, his rule 
was not vexed by any 
military ojierations or by 
internal disturbances that 
demanded forcible repies- 
sion. 

Shortly after his arrival, 
Lord Dufferin invited Ab- 
durrahman to ])ay him a 
visit in India for the pur- 
pose of discussing all out- 
standing questions in 
reference to Afghanistan. 
The Amir cordially re- 
sj)onded. and in the following March 
arrived at Rawal Pindi in the Punjab, 
where he was welcomed with every 
honour. For some months ])ast the 
Boundary Commission had been at work, 
when an incident occurred which threat- 
ened to put an end to the undertaking. 
On the left bank of the River Kushk was 
a place called Panjdeh, to which both 
Russians and Afghans laid claim. Here, 
on March 31, a collision took place between 



A TROOP OF INDIAN CAVALRY IN THE KHAIBAR PASS 
This gateway between India and Afghanistan is the only pass on the north- 
west frontier suitable for artillery; it is miles long and is overhung by 
mountains which sometimes rise sheer from l,tOO to 3,000 feet above the pass. 



general view of KABUL, WITH THE BALA HISSAR IN THE FOREGROUND 

The Bala Hlssar dominates the city and is a former palace of the Amir , it was the British Residency in 1879 and 
in it Major Sir Louis Cavag^nari and several companions with about 7o natives, were murdered by mutinous Afghans 


SCENES IN THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE AMIR 
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the troops of the respective nations, in 
which the Afghans were worsted. For 
the moment it seemed likely that this 
event would kindle a war between England 
and Russia. 

The Amir, however, who was then being 
entertained as the Viceroy’s 
guest, attached but little 
im})ortance to the possession 
of Panjdeh, and negotiations 
between the Courts of St. 

Petersburg and St. James’s 
ended in the neutralisation 
of the disputed territory i 
until the demarcation should I 
be completed. Meanwhile the | 
conference at Rawal Pindi ’ 
went on. Lord Dufferin’s 
courtesy and tact were met 
by frankness on the part of 
the Amir, the gist of whose j 
policy was a determination ‘ ARniiR 
not to admit either Russian ti,;« n 



ABDURRAHMAN 
This g:randsoii of Dost Mohammed 


pressure being put upon him from India. 
An ultimatum was therefore sent demand- 
ing that he should receive a permanent 
British Resident at his court, and defer to 
the advice of the British Government in 
regard to his foreign relations. The answer 
from Ava was a distinct de- 
fiance. Thereupon a force of 
10,000 troops marched upon 
Mandalay, which was occupied 
in ten days, the king surren- 
dering himself a p isoncr. 

After a full consideration of 
the different courses o])cn to 
him in order to ensure stable 
government, and having 
himself visited the country, 
Lord Dufferin decided tliat 
annexation pure and simple, 
and the direct administration 
of the province by British 
othcers, offered the best 
ort'lfohammed prosj^octs _of securing the 


or Englishman within his was proclaimed Amir by the British peacc and iiros])erity 

• ~ ' under General Stewart in IHSO. -- ' 


.dominions. Satisfied by assur- 
ances that the British had no thought 
of interference in his domestic affairs — 
assurances backed by promises of arms 
and money — the Amir returned to 
Kabul, henceforth to remain a loyal friend. 
Demarcation, interrupted for a while, was 
pushed forward, Sir P. Lumsden being 
replaced by ('olonel Ridgeway, who, 
deputed in 1886 to St. Petersburg, brought 
matters to so 

deal with the Kussdi 
hostile attitude 

, , ^ The first Marquess of Ripon w 

01 the Olirman ISSOto 1884, and the Marques 

king Reference British dominions 

has already been made to his treatment of 
commercial residents at Mandalay, and 
10 the abortive mission of 1882. In 1885 
it was suspected that Thebaw was pre- 
paring to throw himself into the arms of 
France as a prospective ally in case of 
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Imperial and commercial interests. A 
complete administrative system was 
therefore drawn u[) by which the two 
ju’ovinces were gradually assimilated to 
each other. The task, however, of pacifying 
a country infested by robber gangs, and 
both unaccustomed to, and intolerant oi, 
any form of regular government, was one 
that at first taxed all the energies of 


r-, ad^^ 

Kussdi tiiiot & Fry tloos wcrc thus 

MARQUESS OF RIPON MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN sucCCSsfullv met 
The first Marquess of Ripon was Governor-General of India from \ • i 1- ^ 

ISSOto 1884 , and the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, who added legislative CnaCt- 
Burma to the British dominions, was Viceroy from 1884 to 1888 . dealt with 

lade to his treatment of some vexatious questions. Succinctly told, 

nts at Mandalay, and the object and result of the three great 

ssion of 1882. In 1885 Tenancy Bills passed in Lord Dufferin’s 

that Thebaw was pre- time were the settlement of disputes 

imself into the arms of between the zemindar and the ryot, with 

pective ally in case of especial reference to the protection of the 
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whole rent -law 


latter. The matter as regards Bengal had 
already been under the consideration of 
Lord Ripon’s Government without any 
definite arrangement being' come to. 

While the landlords contended 
Dtifferin’s X. of 1859 

Tenancy had been shown to 

their tenants, . tl,>esc, on the 
other hand, emphasised the disabilities 
under which they laboured by refusing 
in many ])arts to j)ay rent. Act VTII. 
of 1885 reviewed the 
of the provinc^e 
establishing a fixity 
of tenure whereby, 
while the landlord 
was entitled to a 
fair share of the 
increased value ol 
the })roduce of the 
soil, the tenant 
obtained the same 
security in his hold- 
ing that he had 
enjoyed under the 
old customary law. 

In Oudh, again 
taking up the work 
begun by l.ord 
ki])on, Lord Dufferin 
carried through his 
Legislative Coum'il a 
Rent Act which 
largely curtaik;d the 
powers of eviction 
and enhancement of 
rent that the taluk- 
dars claimed. Where- 
as hitherto the culti- 
vator’s tenure held 
good by law for a 
y».:ar only, the new 
Act declared the 
tenant - at - will en- 
titled to retain his 
holding for a period 
of seven years from 
the date of his rent 
being settled in 
accordance with provisions therein laid 
down, and, further, to claim compensa- 
tion on ejection for improvements made 
within thirty years previously. 

Reference has already been made to a 
compromise in 1886 which had sought 
to adjust somewhat similar difficulties 
in the Punjab. But by 1886 these had 
considerably increased, and further steps 
were necessary to define existing rights. 



KING THEBAW IN STATE 
The last native King of Burma, whose misrule and arro- 
gance drew upon him repeated remonstrances and protests 
from successive Governors-Gcneral of India, until the 
climax when Dufferin deposed him and annexed Burma. 


Concerted 

Native 

Agitation 


The result was a Bill, in 1887, which, as 
in Bengal and Oudh, gave relief to the 
tenantry, and was accepted by both 
jiarties as a satisfactory settlement of 
their dispute. 

* Though not carried through in Lord 
Dufferin’s time, two important measures 
of internal policy were initiated by him. 
The one was an enlargement of the powers 
of legislative councils ; the other, the 
admission of natives of India to a larger 
share of the civil appointments until 
then reserved for the 
“competition- 
wallah.” These pro- 
posals synchronised 
with the formation of 
a body styling itself 
the “ National Con- 
gress,” which, under 
the fostering care of 
Mr. Hume, a retired 
English civilian, had 
been originally 
organised to promote 
self-government and 
representative insti- 
tutions. The party 
soon fell into the 
hands of pleaders and 
the privileged classes 
of Hindu society, 
such as Brahmans, 
Khatris, and Bengali 
Babus, who gradually 
gained control of the 
native Press, re- 
ceiving financial sup- 
port from large 
land ow n e r s and 
others desirous of 
securing their 
interest. Mohamme- 
dans held aloof form 
the Congress, and 
the masses of the 
cultivators were in- 
different to it. As 
years advanced, pro- 
fessional agitators and the less scrupulous 
adherents of the party captured the ma- 
chinery, and professing to speak the voice 
of India, entered upon an open 
campaign of sedition and mis- 
representation which led to 
serious trouble in 1907. Lord 
Dufferin foresaw the probable course of 
events, and courageously took the oppor- 
tunity of a farewell dinner given to him on 
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St. Andre w^s Day to declare the limits 
within which a further share of power 
could alone be conceded to the educated 
classes. 

In military matters Lord Duffcrin’s 
Government advocated a far-reaching 
organic reform entailing the abolition of 
the Presidency commands — a measure that 
had to wait for its fulfilment till Lord 

Dtifferin's time. Among minor 

* events may be mentioned the 

Polic ^ rendition to Sindhia of the 
fortress of Gwalior, whereby 
the long-cherished desire of that chief was 
at last gratified ; the foundation of the 
“ Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” out of 
which hospitals and dis]:)ensanes were 
opened for the treatment of native women 
by members of their own sex ; the estab- 
lishment of a university at Allahabad; 
and the gift of a Legislative Council to the 
North-western Provinces. 

In September, 1888, Lord Dufferin was 
created Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and 
on December 10 he made over his vice- 
royalty to Lord Lansdowne, It was by 
his own wish that his term of office had 
been shortened by one year, for advancing 
age warned him that energies tried by so 
many burdensome offices must seek relief 


in retirement from public life, or, at all 
events, in duties of a less exacting 
nature. 

Apart from certain minor expeditions, 
Lord Lansdowne ’s viccroyalty was free 
from the scourge of war. 13 ut many diffi- 
culties in regard to frontier states awaited 
his attention. Barbarous tribes had to be 
brought into subjection and predatory 
outbreaks chastised ; feuds between neigh- 
bouring tribes demanded intervention ; 
tedious negotiations were necessary for 
the opening up of roads for commercial 
enterprise ; various boundaries called for 
definition, as, for instance, between the 
Shan States and Siam, between Burma 
and China, between Sikkim and Tibet. 
Here a British Agency had to be estab- 
lished, there the disputed 
succession of a chief could be 

- . settled only by our recognition ; 

Lansdowne . • . . S r 

and in one state — that of 

Manipur, on the borders of Assam — stern 
measures were necessary in retribution of 
the treacherous murder of British officials. 
But no problem of foreign policy was so 
important as the settlement of our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan. From time to 
time ]>rojected missions to Kabul had been 
abandoned for one reason or another, and 


Problems 
of Lord 



THE DEPARTURE OF KING THEBAW OF BURMA FROM HIS CAPITAL OF MANDALAY 
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esi)ecial]y because of internal dissensions, 
which Abdurrahman had to quell before 
he could safely engage in foreign diplo- 
macy. However, in September, i8()3, a 
mission under Sir H. M. Durand set out for 
Kabul, and was there cordially welcomed 
])V the Amir. The result was eminently 
satisfactory, all questions as to res})ective 
splieies ol in- ^ 


m 




MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE SIR H. M. DURAND lIllPS weVC olicncd 
The fifth Marquess of Lansdowne was Governor-General of India l)etween liScSiS 
from IHHK to I and materially strengthened the friendliness of i VVNfh 

the ruling chiefs for the British Crown. Sir Henry Mortimer Durand aiUl loq^. VVllU 
was political secretary to Lord Roberts during the Afghan cam- ])(!0])le SO 

paign of ] M71) to and conducted the mission to the Amir in Ill -i 


splieies Ol m- ^ 

for ^ ^ *c o nr es^sl o n s f 

( i( asLcl, and the uussih 

(iovernnu'iit ol marquess of lansdow 

India agrc'ed to The fifth Marquess of Lansdow 
nnrmif im from 1 HHK to and materia 

])C I mil l n( im- ruiing chiefs for the British C 
portation oi arms was political secretary to Lore 
' 1 paign of 1 M71) to 18H(), andcondm 

and ammunition. 

A marked leature of Lord Lansdowne’s 
rule was his establisliment of jiersonal 
relations witli tlie ruling chiefs. Within 
Britisli India itsi'lf’he won the aj)])roval 
of tlu‘ educati'd classes by his treatment 
of the l(‘gislative councils. On his recom- 
mendation the number of non-official 
members was largely increased, the right 
ol financial discussion and of interjiretation 
\vas conceded, and, further—a privilege 
pre-eminently valued — the local legisla- 
tures and certain other bodies were 
entrusted with the selection of nominees 
lor the Imperial Legislative ( ouncil ; 
rules conceived in tlu‘ same liberal spirit 
being drawn u]) for the local legislative 
bodies. In legislation itself the more 
important Acts due to Lord Lansdowne’s 
government were the Factory Act, restrict- 

LansdowAe's houK during vvhidi 

Domestic women and children might be 
Reforms employed ; an Act by which 
cruelty to animals was made 
jiunishablc ; the Age of Consent Marri- 
age Act, whereby the age u]) to which the 
law protected young girls was raised 
from ten to twelve years. To these 
measures must ])C added the appoint- 
ment ol a commission to consider a 
revision of the Deccan Relief Act of 1879. 


To economics and public works Lord 
Lansdowne gave the closest attention. 
Thus, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Ihirnine Commission of 1881, 
an Imjierial Department of Revenue aiul 
Agriculture was created with provincial 
Departments organised upon a siinilarbasis. 
Sf(‘ps tollowcd for a more sciiMitilic and 
mor(‘ moderate 
assessment of the 
land revenue, 
I one, too, which 
should tend 
% towards relieving 
indebted and 
distressed land- 
owners. The ari'a 
brought iindt'r 
irrigation in- 
creased by nearly 
2,000,000 acres, 
while close upon 
4,000 miles ol 
railway 

E SIR H. M. DURAND liiics wcrc ojumcd 
! was Governor-General of India llctWCCn l888 



Lansdowne’s 

Domestic 

Reforms 

})unishablc ; 


KoDerts minng tne /vignan cam- ]) (! O 1) 1 C SO 

ed the mission to the Amir in 189:{. i i i i 

w e cl (led to 
cuslom, jierhaps no ndorni is nioi e difficult 
than that of sanitation. Something, how- 
ever, has been done by the ('stablishment 
of provincial sanitary boards, and the 
system oi waterworks introduced during 
Lord Lansdown('’s viceroyalty bids lair 
to be of inestimable beiu'lit. As with 
so many ])revious Viceroys, financial dis- 
tnrbance troubled Lord Lans- 
p^ dowiic. 'riiougli between i88q 
SUver*^ and i8()2 he had Vieen favoured 
with considerable surjiluses, 
deficits again made their unwelcome 
appearance. I'heso were mainly due to 
the rapid and continuous decline in the 
value of silver. So great was the embarrass- 
ment thus created that the Ministry in 
England delermincii to a])j)oint a com- 
mittee to consider proposals made by tlie 
Government of India for restricting the 
coinage of silver at the Indian mints and 
making sovereigns legal tender at a rate 
not exceeding is. ()d. for the rupee. These 
jiroposals, though modified by the com- 
mittee, resulted in fixing the ratio between 
gold and silver at is. qd. for the rupee, 
and with this standard to work upon, 
Indian finance is now free from the oscilla- 
tions that had so long vexed it from a fall 
in the rate of exchange. 
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In military affairs many important steps 
were taken. Among them were the 
abolition of the Presidential Army 
system, the amalgamation of the three 
separate staff corps, the recruitments from 
more warlike classes in many of the native 
regiments, the equipment of the Imperial 
service troops offered by the feudatory 
chiefs at the instance of Lord 
Dufferin, and large measures 
for the more prompt mobilisa- 
tion of the army and the 
defence of the harbours and 
frontiers of India. Lord Lans- 
downe also laid the founda- 
tions of police reorganisation 
on which Lord Curzon was to 
build, instituted an inquiry 
into the administration of 
gaols, founded an Imperial 
library, and collected valuable 
statistics by means of the 
Imperial census. 

On January 24, 1894, he 
handed over charge of his The „i..th Ea 


EARL OF ELGIN 


£xi a. T j T-1 ‘ t ninth Earl of Elgin, was c:> 

omce to Lord Llgin with the Governor Generaiofindia shortly afterwards occurred 

consciousness that the mea- ^ between his troojxs and a body 


exclusion of his elder brother, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who took refuge with the British at 
Gilgit. Hardly had Afzul established him- 
self on the throne when he was attacked by 
his uncle, Sher Afzul, and fell in the struggle. 
In his turn Sher Afzul had to yield to the 
old Mehtar’s eldest son, whose right w^as 
recognised by Lord Lansdowne, a British 

officer being ap})ointed to 

reside in Chitral as representa- 
tive of the Indian Government. 
In 1895, fresh complications 
arose. Umra Khan, chief of 
Jandol, invaded Chitral, and 
at his instigation Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was treacherously mur- 
dered by a younger brother, 
Amir-ul-Mulk,who called upon 
the Vic(‘r()y to recognise him as 
.Mehtar. This demand was re- 
lused, and in the confusion 
Sher Afzul again descended 
from Afghanistan, like Amir- 
ELGiN ' claiming and being 

of Elgin, was denied rccogiiition. Acollision 


sures taken during the five of Indian sepoys, under the 

years of its tenure had contributed towards command of a British officer, which was 
the greater security and increased well- driwm into the fort of Chitral, and there 
being of the country at large, more active besieged by a large force of Chitralis. Two 
co-operation on the part of the native British columns, sjx-edily cies])atched, re- 
princes, and friendlier relations with foreign lieved the fort, order was icstored. and 
states. His sue- . the invader fled 

governing India d'd c- •, ,■ gave j)romise of 
those qualities ; , ; OgF X quiet times, when 

the^nn^sessor^l b 

soon put to tile measure that pr(^ 

test by a succes- lord curzon earl of minto vioiis experience 

sion of unlooked- Kedleston was Viceroy of India from 1899 to 19 ():>, 

t 1 ‘i-- followed an energetic policy of reform tn every direction. The CllCtateCl WdS 

TOr calamities, fourth Earl of Minto succeeded Lord Curzon, and was Viceroy at OnCC SCt in 

The first tronblp from looii to 1910 . . 

me nisi irouDie operation, yet at 

was a legacy from events occurring towards one period nearly 5,000,000 of half-starved 

the clos^e of his predecessor’s reign. In 1892 human beings were earning a scanty sub- 

the Mehtar of Chitral, who received a sub- sistenceon the relief works while the death- 

sidy from the Government of India, sud- rate increased by leaps and bounds. Charit- 

denlydied. His second son, Afzal-ul-Mulk, able contributions from, various ouarters 

thereupon seized the reins of State to the reached the high figure of some £3^00,000 



EARL OF MINTO 


ojieration, yet at 
one period nearly 5,000,000 of half-starved 
human beings were earning a scanty sub- 
sistence on the relief works, while the death- 
rate increased by leaj)s and bounds. Charit- 
able contributions from various quarters 
reached the high figure of some £3,000,000 
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sterling, and the loss to the Government of 
India in one shape or another was com- 
puted at not less than £17,000,000. On 
the top of famine came bubonic plague 
in Bombay, which eventually spread over 
the greater part of the country. Endea- 
vours to stamp it out by isolation and 
sanitary precautions have been 
u baffled as much by the caste and 

religious habits of the people 
as by our ignorance of its 
cause, and now, after ten years, it appears 
to have become endemic. 

To crown the anxiety with which the 
Viceroy and his councillors were beset in 
these directions, a general and apparently 
concerted rising of border tribes along 
the north-western frontier ntTessitated 
extensive military operations. Afridis, 
Mohmands, Orakzais, Buners, Waziris, 
and others ])oured down into British terri- 
tory, ca])turing forts, beleaguering posts, 
and overwhelming native garrisons. For 


their punishment, two expeditions were 
fitted out— the one against the Afridis under 
Sir W. Lockhart, the other, commanded 
by Sir Bindon Blood, against the other 
tribes. Throughout the winter of 1897 these 
forces were engaged in a bitter struggle, and 
though in the end the insurgents were 
vanquished, victory was bought at a heavy 
cost of life and large expenditure of money. 
Apart from the measures demanded by 
famine and plague, which absorbed so 
much of the energies of civil governments, 
nothing 'of striking importance marked 
, - Lord Elgin’s rule. Progress was 

Lord El in’s opening up 

or gin s ^ career to educated 

* ^ ^ natives by enlarging the num- 

ber of posts to which they were accounted 
eligible, and in developing the provincial, 
as distinguished from the Imperial, system ; 
something also was done towards improv- 
ing municipal administration. In 1899 
Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. 

It would be difficult to 
imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the 
brilliant Englishman who 
now took up office and 
the cautious Scotsman who 
had just laid it down — 
between the steady deter- 
mination of the one to 
follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessors and the 
bold energy of the other 
intent upon regenerating 
India in every direction. 
During the seven years of 
his rule Lord Curzon pushed 
his inquiries into every 
nook and corner of the 
administration, completing 
some useful reforms and 
originating a variety of 
schemes upon the value of 
which time alone can pro- 
nounce. It is - impossible 
here even to summarise the 
multifarious projects on 
which his active mind 
busied itself. Nor can we 
treat in much detail the 
more prominent occur- 
rences of his rule. 

Of frontier questions, 
those most perplexing to 
successive Viceroys have 
had reference to the North- 
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THE FORT OF CHITRAL: SCENE OF A MINOR SIEGE 
In the fort of Chitral, in the native state of Chitral on the north-west frontier 
of Kashmir, Sir George Robertson (then Surgeon-Major Robertson) was ^ 
sieged in 1895, and relieved by Colonel Kelly after a forced march from Gilghit. 
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west. Till lately, the territory contiguous 
with the border was under the administra- 


tion of the Punjab Government. This 
involved a gi*eat deal of work which, if 
not of any Imperial character, seemed to 
Lord Curzon to demand special arrange- 
ments. These he ])roposed to make by 
carving out of the Punjab a frontier 


Several 

Frontier 

Problems 


province under the* rult‘ of a 
commissioner, subject to the 
(Government of India. Though 
meeting with much oj)position. 


the scheme was ultimately sanctioned 


to provoke collision with the frontier 
clans. It was therefore decided to 
substitute tribal levies under the com- 
mand of carefully-selected British officers. 
After the severe castigation which the 
tribes had recently received, it was not 
to be expected that renewed outbursts 
would occur in the near future, and thus 


Protection 
of the 
F roatier 


these two exj)eriments were 
launched at the most favour- 
able time. So far they seem 
to have b(‘(‘n successful, but it 


would be rash to draw conclusions from 


by the Secretary of State. Cognate with so short an ex])erience of their working, 
it was the question of protecting the Another nu'asure which roused still 
frontier. Hitherto this duty had been in gn^ater op})osition was tlu‘ sul)di vision 
the hands of Imperial troo]\s, whose or “ })artition ” ol Bengal. In this tluu'e 

ncighbourliood was thought at tunes likely was no novelty of ])rocedure. As Lord 

Dalhousie had found 



it lU'cessary to sever 
Bc'ngal from tlie 
( Governor - ( Generalship, 
as the North-weste n 
Provinc('s and tlie 
Punjab became distinct 
j)ro\’inc(‘s, and Assam 
a ('hief-(\)mmissioner- 
ship, in each case 
because it was found 
impossible for a single 
officer to administer 
so wade an (extent of 
country, so now^ Ifengal 
re(]uired rt'lief ol a 
similar natuu'. The 
idea, however, roused 
the Ih'Ugal ])leaders 
and the newes})aper 
j)roprietors to a frenzy 
of w-rath, and the 
agitation against it 
was active. Meetings 
o f p r o t e s t w e r e 
organised throughout 
the ])rovince ; the 
native Press teemed 
with vituperation of 
the most rancorous 
character ; English 
goods were boycotted, 
and the “ Friends of 
India," as they style 
themselves, still con- 
tinue their outcry in 
the House of Commons. 
But the change once 


ENTRY OF THE BRITISH MISSION INTO LHASA Carried out lias been 


During the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, in 1903, a British mission under Colonel maintained, and it 
Younghusband entered Tibet to compel observance of the provisions of the treaty of ^ i 

1887 ; a few minor engagements took place, and Lhasa was reached on August 3, 1 9()4. may saitjy 06 precUCteCl 
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THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF LHASA 
The Treaty of Lhasa, which was signed in the apartments of the Dalai Lama at the 
Potala in Lhasa on September 7, LHU, permitted trade between India and Tibet ; it en- 
gaged Tibet not to sell oiTease any Tibetan territory to any foreign Power without the 
consent of Great Britain and to pay an indemnity of triOO.OUO in To yearly instalments. 


that the administrative 
advantages of the 
redistribution of charges 
will soon be recognised. 

In financial matters 
Lord Curzon reaped 
what others had sown. 

Thanks largely to Lord 
L an s d o w nc ’ s t re a t mei 1 1 
of the exchange diffi- 
culty, he enjoyc'd a 
succession of siirjduses 
averaging about tlirc^e 
milJions sterling. ‘ But 
if the funds at his 
dis])osal w(‘re large, the 
demands upon the 
]mbhc purse kepi ])a('e 
with the incomings. 

Famine, the equipment 
of the army, and the 
need of civil admini- 
strations, all lit‘l])('d to 
swallow up what might 
otherwise have been 
devoted to tlu‘ remission 
ot taxes. Not till 
iqog;, thcTefore, wa^ it 
possiblt‘ to mo\’(‘ in 
this dinaUion. In that 
year, howe\T‘r, the salt 
tax was r(‘duc(*d by 
eight annas ])er maniui, 
and th(' limit of c'xein})- 
tion from income tax 
was raiscMl, two 
measures involving an 
annual sacrifice of 
ri’ venue to tlu' amount 
of two and a half 
millions. 

Tlu‘ famine ol affeett’d a 

]K)pulation of 25,000,000 in British India, 
and more than 50,000,000 in native stall's. 
For weeks together, u])wards of (), 000,000 
of human beings were dejiendent upon the 
charity of (Government. I'he expenditure 
exceeded £6,000,000 sterling, besides liberal 
advances made to agriculturists, loans to 
native states whose tinances were un- 
equal to measures of relief, and large 
remissions of arrears of revenue. At the 
end of 1902, remissions to the extent of 
over £1,000,000 sterling were granted to 
clear off the arrears that had accumulated 
during the time of distress, and so to give 
the rural jmpulation of the affected tracts 
a fresh start in life. Each pn'vaous visita- 
tion had added to the cx|)crience gained 


])y (Government in respect to the treat- 
iiK'ut of famine, but much cn'dit was due 
to tlie Viceroy’s personal energy in coihng 
with so lar-reaching a calamity. 

In the existing state of education, Lord 
(Tu'zon found a scojx^ for his reforming 
energies. To consider the subject generally, 
a conference was held at Simla, in 
1901, at which the views of those most 
competent to advisv were fully stated, the 
result being a series of resolutions embody- 
ing a j)rogramme of reconstruction. The 
most urgent question was that of extending 
elementary education, the ])rovincial fund 
for which had long been insufficient. 
Idtimately an annual grant of thirty-five 
lakhs of ru])ees for this ]nirpose was 
acce])ted as a ])ermanent charge upon 
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the Imperial Exchequer. Something was 
also done for training colleges, industrial 
schools, and female education. The 
universities presented a more thorny 
problem. In the absence of a general 
inspection of the affiliated institutions, 
many of the so-called colleges 
/itjr better than “ cram- 

Collc n^ing ” establishments of an 

° unsatisfactory character, with a 

dirfxt interest in lowering the university 
standards. This desire was tacitly en- 
couraged by the Senates, in which a su])er- 
abimdance of members with no ])ractical 
knowledge of education made it their 
object to attract the largest number (d 
students and to glorify themselv'cs by an 


Gencrars complaints no heed was paid, 
his letters being returned unopened. In 
ic)02 a conference at Yatung was arranged 
with China as the suzerain of Tibet. The 
Chinese envoys, however, arrived too 
late, and nothing was done. Later on, 
with the consent of the Chinese, Khamba 
Jong, just across the Tibetan frontier, 
was fixed uj)on as the place of meeting, 
the Dalai Lama accepting the ])roposal, 
only to decline all negotiation when the 
mission arrived. It was now felt by the 
Governments of India that no further 
delay could be allowed in settling the 
matter. A Lritish force, therefore, j)ushed 
on to Lhasa, which it occupied after some 
fighting. A 1r(‘aty, subsequently revised 



Edwards 


GENERAL VIEW OF LHASA. THE METROPOLIS OF LAMAITE BUDDHISM 
Lhasa, which means “the abode of divine intelligrence," is the capital of Tibet, and has only recently been 
entered by foreigners. Towards the left of the picture is the Potala, the palace of the Dalai Lama, and there was 
signed the treaty of September 7,11)04, by which non- British interference in the affairs of Tibet was made impossible. 

increasing out-turn of graduates. By a 
Bill pas.sed into law in 1894, the universi- 
ties were provided with new Senates, mainly 
composed of teachers, and leave was given 
to each to frame its own regulations and 
to insjrect its own colleges. This step, which 
ought to have been taken long before, 
was received with a storm of obloquy, on 
the ground that it was intended to 
“ officialise the universities and, by 
insisting upon an jmpo.ssible standard of 
efficiency, to crush the weaker colleges 
out of existence. 

Among foreign matters was the mission 
to Lhasa, provoked by the failure of the 
Tibetan Government to observe the treaty 
made with it in 1887. To the Governor- 


by the Secretary of State, was exacted, 
the Dalai Lama fled, and the Tashi Lama, 
his successor, has since shown himself 
ready to accept British friendship. 
Another mission, this time to Afghanistan, 
was despatched in 11)04, its object being 
to draw closer the relations between the 
two countries, and so persuade 
Amir, Habibulla Khan, 
to take measures for opening 
KclAtions dominions to free 

commercial intercourse. A treaty was, 
after some delay, concluded which merely 
reaffirmed existing arrangements. 

Lord Curzon, having taken leave to 
England in April, 1904, was reappointed 
Governor-General on his return to India 
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KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY, AS PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, IN INDIA 

In December, 1905, the Prince and Princess ofWales arrived in Calcutta. 

Oriental magnificence, and brought much benefit to India on account of their reception by the native princes and people. 
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in the following December. He took an As soon as he had settled the out- 
active part in the great scheme of military standing questions which awaited his 

reorganisation to which the Commander- arrival, Lord Minto strove to allay the feel- 

in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, had devoted ings of unrest and discontent which recent 

his energies. The Governor-General per- changes had increased, and even proceeded 

suaded himself that the direct participa- to consider how far it might be possible 

tion of the Commander-in-Chief, as a to associate the natural leaders of Indian 

member of Council, in the disposal of society in the guardianshi]) of common 

military business that came before the and imperial interests. 1 he formation of 

Government of India would weaken the councils of notabk's, the enlargement ot 

control of the civil authorities over the legislative councils, and the increase ol 

military affairs of India. Neither the facilitic's for discussion of th(‘ budget. 

Government of Mr. Balfour, nor that of the were some of the schemes which he con- 

Liberal Party which at a later date sue- templated. Unfortunately, the* Hindu 

ceeded it, shared these fears. Before, there- Press in all j)arts of India, and the o])posi- 

fore, another year was over he relinquished tion to the division ol Bengal, with the 

his ]K)st in India in favour of Lord Minto, popular mov(‘ment in tavour of boycotting 

who assumed oftice in November, 1005. European goods, had alit'ady intlamed 
The new (iovernor-General at once racial animosity; and he was obliged to 

attended to two matters of great im- turn aside for the moment from the task 

[)ortance which his predecessor had nearly of reform to that of repression and the 
brought to a final issue. A Police. Com- preservation of the ])ublic peace. It may 

mission had reported upon the ^'arious be noted that during this ])eriod of un- 
forces throughout India, recommending rest the Mohammedans, who tia\'e always 

.substantial increases of j'lay and the realised that the })rogramme ol tlie 

intn'duction of much-needed reforms of Congress party is not in their inten'st, 

system. The necessary' changes were have dis))layed loyalty to British rule, 

at once carried out in this department. The tour of their Royal Highness(’s the 
In the extension of irigation, the late Prince and the Primasss ol Wah's in 

Viceroy had pro\'ided further im[)ortant the winter of i()()5-() was a sin'ct'.ss in 

safeguards against lamine, and Lord every way and exercis(*d a most salutary 

Minto a('ti\'ely tollow'cd the lead given him. effect upon all ranks of Indian society. 



KING GEORGE V., WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES, REVIEWING THE INDIAN ARMY 


Thf* drawing from which the illustration i.s taken is the work of an artist present at the military review at Rawal 
Pindi, where 2r).()t)0 troops were on parade. In the picture the Prince of Wales is the front figure on horseback, 
Lord Kitchener is immediately behind him, and the Princess of Wales occupies the front position in the carriage. 
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INDIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

BY SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER 


H aving now traversed the dusty road extraordinary member, must retain in 
of Indian history, and marked the their own hands. The Provincial Govern- 
staf^es alon^^ it indicated by the terms of ments exercise all authority not specially 
ohiee held by the Vi( eroys down to the reserved by the Government of India, 
])rescnt time, we may jKiuse and take a and in turn distribute a share of their 
general survey of the country. j)owers among the Commissioners, the 

India consists of two ])arts — British How Great — wlu) are also magis- 

Tndia, comprising, with Berar, which trates— and the sub-divisional 

is adrninistenni by the Nizam, 1,097,900 R^ies India Throughout, the whole 

square miles, with 2^4, 000, 000 of British administration business is 

subjects ; and native states, under divided into departments, such as 
British jirotection, covering 675,267 square judicial, revenue, military, linancial, 
miles, with 71,000,000 of people, sul)j(‘ct ])ublic works, jiolitical, and k'gislative ; 
to the laws ol tlu'ir own ruling chicts. and as the streams of work ])our in from 
The toriiKT is divided into lifteen the villages through the districts into 
Proviiu'es, ol whi('h th(‘ following are the the ])ro\'incial offices, they are con- 
largest in matti'r ot area : Burma, Madras, ducted into the j)roper department of 
Bombay, Bengal the Ihiited Provinces of the secretariat or jirovincial othccs, whence 
Agra and Oudh, Eastern Bengal and orders issue to the jiarl affected, or else 
Assam, the ('entral Pi-ovinces and the a reference is maile to tlie siqu’cme 
Punjab, Of these, Bengal is Government, 
rca and po]uilous, with ovei The Indian ('nil Service, to which 

45,000,000; tiie United Pro- natives ol India as well as other 
^ \ances, with nearly 48 ; Madras, subjects of the King gain access by 

with 41 ; and Ihliar and Orissa with 44 open conijictition, siqiplii's the iqqM'r 
millions, following in th(‘ order stated. layer of the official classes, and is so thin 

J he Board.s ot three members, known that the average of ci\ahans actually 
as the Governor-in-C-ouncil in the Pia*- at work at any time is about one for every 
Mdencii's of Madras and Bombay, quarter of a million ot the Indian jiopula- 
conduct the affairs of those Provinces ; tion. Including this thin ernst, mainly 
but elsewhere one Lieutenant-Cfovernor comiiosed ol British officers, there are 
or ('hief (.'ommissioner is the executive some 22,000 natives of India holding 
head of the administration. Beneath jnildic ])osts on monthly salaries of 75 
these higher authorities Commissioners, rupe(‘s and upwards, thus forming 77 
except in Madras, where there is a ]>cr cent, of the entires staff ol officials 
Board of Revenue, exe^'cise authority employed in India on the salaries stated, 
over divisions, and collectors under them Part of the work of Government in 
have charge ol Districts. The 270 dis- British India is, however, ])erformcd by 
tricls are the real units of administration municijial and local boards, 

in British India, being in turn sub- . Of the former there are 714 

divided into taliikas, or iahsils, over dealing with an urban popula- 

which a native officer has control. ^ tion of 17,000,000; of the 

The law, whether of Parliament or of latter, 1,124 administering an exi)enditure 
India, lays down in detail the powers of over £3,000,000 sterling on education, 
which the su])remc Government of India, civil works, and sanitation, 
consisting of a Governor-General and But the real held o})en in India to the 
six members of Council, to which is apj)lication of indigenous principles of 
added the Commander-in-Chief as an government consists of the 693 native 
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slates under their own ruling chiefs, who 
apply a public revenue of 24,000,000 
of rupees to their own uses and the wants 
of more than 70,000,000 of their subjects. 
Some of these chiefs rule over considerable 
stafes, while others govern mere jurisdic- 
tory estates. Five—viz., Nepal, Haidara- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir — are 
in direct relations with the supreme 
Government, in addition to 148 states 
in Central India, twenty in Rajputana, 
and two in Baluchistan. The rest are under 
the control of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, those under Bombay numbering 
354 small states. But none of 


co-operation in time of Imperial need; 
it settles successions, and preserves their 
integrity ; but it does not interfere in the 
local affairs of those which are large 
enough to exercise internal sovereignty, 
except in cases of gross misrule. 

The economic condition of British 
India, for which the British Governments 
are responsible, depends mainly upon the 
following facts. The population, in the 
main rural, is scattered among 551,490 
villages. Only 8,000,000 are attending 
schools, of whom 505,000 arc studying 
English. And in the whole of India, includ- 
ing the native states, not 37,000,000 out 



SIMLA: THE SUMMER HEADQUARTERS OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
Simla is beautifully situated amid magrnificent scenery on the southern slopes of the Himalayas; it is a sanatorium 
as well as the seat ot the Government during the hot summer months, and during the winter it is deserted. 


these states are subject to British law, 
the principle of autocracy }>ervading 
the whole. The ruling chief promulgates 
laws without the intervention of a 
legislative council. He is supreme alike 
in executive and judicial matters ; he 
spends the revenues as he thinks proper, 
and tolerates no free Press or jiolitical 
agitation. The tie which unites such 
states to the paramount Power is light. 
The British Government acts for one and 
all of them in their foreign relations. 
It regulates the extent of their armed 
forces, and claims their military 
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of 315,000.000 have ever learnt to read or 
write. The people are divided by religion, 
caste, and language, no less than 147 
vernaculars being spoken in the empire. 
Two- thirds of the population depend on 
agriculture, and many more on labour or 
industries connected with it. Yet more 
than half of the empire is subject to 
failure of the annual rains, and therefore 
to a cessation of the work from which 
its inhabitants derive their livelihood. 

The prevention and mitigation of famine 
therefore demand constant forethought, 
and in a less degree sanitary measures 
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are urgent, in view of the habits of life 
which favour the spread of plague, 
cholera, and fe\'cr. Much has been done 
by the extension of irrigation to prevent 
famine, and a])out onc-.^eventh of the 
cropped area iii Ibitish India is now 
fertilised by means oi canals. The annual 
value of the crops on irrigated areas was 

- in 1912 (‘(piivalent to over 100 

ana an 

rriga ion about /gl ,510,000. 

aihemes ^ Punjab. 

irrigation colonies have 1>-H'n recently 
planted out on a grand scale. Railways 
have been extended so as to bring relief 
to all parts, there being now 53,494 miles 
of line open to traffic. 

The material inijirovement effected by 
these measures is relh'cled in the extension 
of cultivation, the ex]xmsion of trade, 
and the increase ot rcveniKC In the last 
five years imports have risen over 50 per 
cent., and exports nearly as greatly, no less 
than£T7(),ooo,o()osterlin j; of gold and silver 
having been absorlu'd in that period. 
The salt tax, reduced from 2 A rupees to 
I rupee, brings in less than formerly, 
and opium recei[)ts ar(' (ailing as a result 
of other causes. Put tlu* increased re- 
ceij)ts from land, stani]).N. and (‘xcisec and 
the earnings of railways. ]H()duce a larger 
revenue. The net r('\'emie oi British 
India in 1912-I ] wa- /jxgbSy.goo, and for 
some years now substantial surpluses have 
accrued. The burden of taxat ion [)roper is 
two shillings and a ])enny a head, or if land 
revenue, which is not taxatioji, be added, 
it is thi'ee shillings and nine[)ence a head. 
Of the total Indian debt, /274,403,ooo, 
no less than threedourtks is productiv(‘ 
debt, representing capital borrowed at 
low rates for the construction of railw'ays 
and canals yielding large returns, which 
an; therefore excliiderl from the net 
revenue mtmtioned above;, while tlie 
country's other liabilities are covered by 
reserves, loans, and oth(*r assets. It 
_ may be added that the post 

ourccs teh'graplis are worked 

Revenue” ^ low ])n)fit, and the country 
therefore escape's payment of 
charges which in the I'nited Kingdom 
are ])itched high enough to })roduce a 
substantial reveame. 

Despite, there 4 e>re, the; lo.sses due to 
failure of th * rains, which no human 
foresight can avert, the risk of fremticr 
wars, and enitbreaks e)f elevastating plague, 
the' material eonditie)n of India is .sound, 
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It possesses a free Press, and 600 vernaculai 
newspapers testify to the activity of its 
political organisations. The Government, 
secure in its intentions, and confident of 
the results which it has achieved, has 
hitherto taken no steps to correct the 
misstatements of fact which arc dis- 
seminated by these organs ; but the cpies- 
tion must arise whether a foreign Govern- 
ment, employing a large native army 
and reducing its civil servants of European 
extraction to a minimum, can afford to 
allow the credulous masses of its subjects 
to h(' daily seduced from their allegiance 
by falsehood and seditious writing. Current 
events seem to indicate the necessity 
of educating the peoj)le more rapidly than 
has been the cas(; in the past, and of 
placing before them the true' facts relating 
to themselves and their governors. 

At this point inquiry suggests itself as 
to the part which India is playing in the 
history of mankind. What does its posse." - 
sion mean to the United Kingdom ? And 
what does ihitish dominion mean to tin; 
Indian Em])ire v\ith its vast })opulation ? 
The India ol to-day is in every res};ect 
different irom India at the 
rogress pf century. 

® ^ Then desolation .^till imj)ress(d 
its fresh traces on the land. 
Internal wars and tlie compe tition of ri\al 
elaimants tor native state's had not ceased. 
Eeaests and hill tracts witne'ssed hunvr u 
sacrifie'e's and the most de'grading sup r- 
stitions. Pro])erty in slave's was lecog- 
nised. The' ojh'u country was exj)ose'd to 
gang robberies and the dete'stahle' })ractice's 
of I'hngs. The ])atient ('ultivator, op- 
])re.sse;d by his landlord, was squee'zed by 
the rol)l)er, and if a horde of Pindaris 
jXissed through his district, hie and sword 
worked have)e in his village'. All tl is has 
been change'd, and even clean forgotten 
by tile })reseiit gene*ration ; ('hange'd not by 
the gradual jirogress of a jieojile righting 
their own wrongs ste*]) by step, but l)y the 
sudden gras]) of the reins i)y a foreign 
ruler, lifting up the weak, establishing 
courts of justice, su])})res.sing disorder 
with a firm hand, and organising the 
military forces of India lor the main- 
tenance of })eace and order. To the work 
of paciheation succeede^d the ra})id appli- 
cation of foreign science to human needs, 
im})roving by leaj)s and bounds the moral 
and material (ondition of the ]X' 0 })le. 
liven the })hy."^ical features of the eountiy 
have, been altered. The conservation 




SCENES IN LIVING INDIA 

Pliutuyruijlih by H. C. White Co. ami Uudenvuod & Undcnvood, Loudon 
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and restoration of forests have reclaimed 
large tracts from sterility due to want of 
rain. The rainless tracts of desert have 
been converted into popular colonies' of 
busy cultivators. 

The Indian, who rarely left the limits 
of his village, is now a frequent traveller 
by road or rail. New markets have been 
opened to his products, foreign capital 
is brought from distant lands to his 
service, and a variety of new occu])ations 
is offered to him both above and beneath 
the surface of the land. The revenue 
returns show that in the last thirty years 
the proportion borne by land revenue 
to the gross public income has fallen 


all its watertight compartments of caste, 
is moving forward, and Mohammedans 
are no longer content to look only back- 
wards on the glories of the past with longing, 
lingering looks. They have taken their 
education into their own hands. The 
minds as well as the bodies of all classes 
are stirred by new desires, and although 
the masses still lay behind their leaders, 
they feel the ferment of a new civilisation. 
Religion has not escaped the universal 
change. When his river gods have yielded 
their freedom to the engineer and the 
dreaded goddess of smallpox has been 
defrauded of her victims by the, doctor, 
the priest must shift his ground ; and 



THE FINEST RAILWAY STATION IN THE WORLD: VICTORIA TERMINUS, BOMBAY 
This elaborate edifice, in Italian Gothic style, with Oriental modifications in the domes, was completed in 1888 at 
a cost of £300,000 ; it is certainly the finest railway station in India, and is said to be unequalled in any country. 


from 39 to 22 per cent., thus indicating 
the progress of industrial enterprise. 
The increasing volume of trade, the ab- 
sorption of the precious metals, the style 
of domestic architecture, the clothing of 
the people, their staying power, and their 
rapid recovery from the effects of bad 
monsoons or disastrous floods— all tell a 
tale of material progress. A moral ad- 
vancement is equally visible. The East, 
which in olden times regarded Western 
methods with patient deep disdain,” 
now sends her sons over the seas to learn 
the secret of European machinery and 
commercial success. Hindu society, with 


although European missionaries may not 
win many converts, railways, public 
works, and hospitals have turned the 
world upside down, and given new courage 
and hopes to even uneducated masses of 
mankind. 

India on her part, lifted from the 
despond and helplessness of ages by her 
improved communications with the West, 
has rendered and will render a still larger 
return for the services received by her. 
Her contributions in corn, tea, cotton, 
and other products to countries in which 
the growth of population has outstripped 
production, are of the highest value. Her 
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religious books, philosophic works, and British Columbia must to some extent 
languages are of great help to scientific accommodate their local interests in the 
inquirers, and there is no reason why her labour market to the obligations of the 
sons should not be enrolled in the lists of central authority towards the Indian 
. great inventors. Her fighting power and subjects of his Majesty. Problems of 
her resources may assist to promote tlie public administration, a free Press, repre- 
cause of peace, and give her neighbours sentation, and self-government, must be 
a chance of acquiring tliat freedom and looked at from another side when applied 
peace which she herself enjoys. The fact to a population comj)Osed mainly oi 
that the Convention of August 31st, 1907, uneducated men, divided by sharp lines 
between Great Britain and Russia in- of religion and caste, U])on W'hose patriot- 
cludes three Asiatic countries, Afghanistan, ism —if tliat term means allegiance to 
libet, and Persia, and is actuated by a an alien rule— -too great a strain must 
sincere desire “ to prevent all cause of not be placed. Questions of free trade or 
misunderstanding between Great Britain tariff reform cannot be settled without 
and Russia,” shows how’ the politics of thought of India’s feelings and w^ants. 
East and West are intertwined. The Th(‘ difficult internal problems of the un- 
maintenance of peace, the development employed invite inquiry into the Indian 
of commerce, and promotion of moral plan of campaign against famine, and 
progress arc the objects ol British Imperial economists must ask themselves how it 
policy, and it is w’ell that India should join is that there is no Poor Law relief in India, 
hands with the United Kingdom in the These and other instances mav he cited to 
attempt to secure them for lier neighbours, illustrate the (extent to which the internal 
In the narrowvr spliere ol the relations as waffi as the external politics of the United 
between the two coiintiT'S, abundant Kingdom and the Indian Empire are inter- 
testimony is aflorded as to the far- woven, ernjdiasising the oneness of man- 
reaching effects of tlu'ir mutual inter- kind and the (laims of universal history 
dependence. The distant dominions oi to the consideration of statesmen, 
the Crown in South Africa, America, and William Lee-Warnkr 

LATER EVENTS IN INDIA 

^HE Indian Councils Act of i()0() made sidering this agitation, betw^ecn the Nation- 
very c(jnsiderable changes in the alists who look for self-government lor 
Government of India. It placed an Indian India on the lines of Colonial inde])endence, 
on the Viceroy’s Council and enlarged this or at least for fuller opportunities to co- 
council for legislative work to a rnembi'r- operate in legislative and administrative 
ship of 68, of whom 36 are nominated and work, and tlie small gi oup of academic or 
32 elected as representatives of land- physical force revolutionist.^, chiefly in- 
holders, professional classes, Mohamme- lial)itants of Bengal, who hope to make 
dans, and European and Indian traders India comj)le.tely independent of British 
and planters. I he Act also enlarged both sovereignty. It is computed that the 
the powers and the membership of the latter, theorists and physical force advo- 
Provincial Councils and increased the cates combined, only number 3 per cent, 
number of elected members to these of the educated Indians. Yet in spite 
councils. But Lord Morley, in intro- of the smallness of their numbers, the anar- 
ducing this Bill, stated emphatically that chists, for the group that practices assas- 
these ndorms hid neither ” directly nor sination and bomb-throwing have a.ssimi- 
necessarily up to the establishment of a lated the anarchist doctrines of the West. 
Parliamentary system in India.” The succeed in conveying the impression that 
result has been that while the commercial they represent a considerable following, 
Indians and the large landholders have while the entirely loyal and constitutional 
welcomed these changes, the extreme Nationalists are apt to be overlooked. 
Nationalists, students and lawyers for the The Indian National Congress embodies 
most part, remain dissatisfied and pursue the ideals of the Constitutionalists, the 
their campaign of agitation against British propaganda of the anarchists is carried on 
rule with undiminished activity. by the circulation of pamphlets and by 

We must, however, discriminate in con- newspapers in the vernacular — papers 
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which are from time to time suppressed for 
sedition. 

The catalogue of political murders and 
attempted assassinations in India since the 
opening of the twentieth century is too 
long to be written here. It must suffice 
to mention the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca in London, iqo () ; 
the bombs thrown at Lord and Ladv 
Minto at Ahmcdabad that same year ; and 
the attempt on Lord Hardinge’s life at 
Delhi in 1912. 

Of course, these 
crimes give an 
altogether exag- 
gerated notion 
of the “ unrest ” 
in India. The 
conspirators of 
the anarchist 
type are ex- 
tremely few, and 
their influence 
is nil on the 
millions of 
patient laboiir- 
i n g native 
Indians. But 
education of 
European p a t - 
tern has turned 
a section of the 
youth of India 
from the tradi- 
tional religions 
and philosophies 
of their fathers, 
and it has made 
them fiercely in- 
t e r e s t e d in 
p o 1 i t i c s , and 
unwilling to enter 
a n y profession 
except the law. 

The Indian Bar 
is overcrowded, 
the Indian student cannot become a politi- 
cian of American or European type in his 
native land, and, in revolt against tlie condi- 
tions that govern his activities, he turns his 
hand against the British Raj, and embarks 
on a career of conspiracy, sedition, and 
murder. When more money is spent on 
schools and colleges in India it is possible 
that the unemployed pdeaders at the Bar, 
and the young Indians of education and 
intelligence who now find an occupation 
m planning and executing assassinations, 
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may turn to the more peaceful business of 
the schoolmaster ; in that case, the 
“unrest ” will no longer be displayed to 
the world in the form of sedition and 
murder. 

The ground of “ unrest ” amongst the 
more moderate Nationalists, the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, was removed in 1912 
by the reconstitution of Bengal a.S a com- 
pact Bengali-speaking province, under a 
Ciov^ernor in Council, and the creation of 
Bihar and Orissa 
as a new pro- 
vince, A s s a m 
at t h e s a m e 
time once mon' 
became a sepa- 
rate province 
under a Chief 
Commissioner. 

Lord Hardinge 
succeeded Lord 
Minto as Viceroy 
in November, 
1910, and a great 
Durbar was held 
at Delhi in 
December, 1911, 
to announce the 
Coronation of 
King George V., 
a n (1 at t h i s 
Durbar, the first 
a 1 1 e n d e d i n 
jierson by the 
British Sove- 
reign, the. King- 
Emperor made 
t h e important 
statement that 
the seat of the 
government of 
I n d i a was to 
be transferred 
f r o m Calcutta 
to the ancient 
capital, Delhi. On geogra})hical, histori- 
cal, and political grounds this choice 
of Delhi was made, and the new capital 
forms a se[)arate and independent terri- 
tory (lik(‘ Washington). 

The ajipointment of a town-plan- 
ning committee, and the selection 
of th(^ southern site for the capital, 
were followed, in December, 1 91 2, by 
the formal entry of the Viceroy into 
Delhi, and the taking posse.ssion of the 
new capital. 



LORD HARDINGE, Jcakiiis,, himvla, 

who succeeded Lord Minto as Viceroy in 1910 



GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


India occupied by Dravidian 
Peoples 

Aryan domination of Upper 
India 

The Laws of Manu 
The Mahabharata 
Gautama (Buddha) institutes 
Buddhism 

Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great 

Asoka rules in Hindustan 
A.I). 

Buddhism displaced by the 
later Hinduism 
Saracen incursions begin 

1000-1500 

Mahmud of Ghazni liegins 
series of Mohammedan in- 
vasions 

First Mohammedan Dynasty 
(“Ghori”) established in 
Hindustan by Sbahalj-ud-Din 
Turkish “ Slave ” JJynasty es- 
tablished at Delhi 
Afghan Khilji Dynasty at 
Delhi 

Turkish “Tughlak” Dynasty 
at Delhi conquers the Deccan 
Bengal and the Deccan throw 
off the Delhi supremacy. 
Bahmani (Mohammedan) 
Dynasty in the Deccan 
‘T^'amkhlane devastates U|)|)ei 
India 

Seiad (Arab) Dynasty at Delhi 
Lodi (Afghan) Dynasty at Delhi 
Five main kingdoms in the 
1 Jeccan 

Va.sco da Gama reaches India 
by the Ocean route 
The Sikh sect founded in the 
Punjab by Nanuk 

1501-1600 

Portuguese established at Goa 
by Albuqueique 
Bauak the 'I'urk comiuers 
Hindustan. Bi.c.inninc. of 
THE Mu(Hial ok Mooul 
SurREMACY 

Hurnayun succeeds Babar 
Humayun expelled by Sher 
Shah (Afghan) 

Keturn and death of Humayun. 
The empire won back for his 
young son Akhak at Pani[)ai 
Akbar assumes the government. 
Period of toleration, Hindus 
and Mohammedans being ai> 
pointed impartially to the 
Imperial service. Organi.sa- 
tion of the Mogul Fmjiire 
over North India. The great 
Deccan kingdoms remain 
independent 

Charter of the English East 
India Company 

1601-1700 

i ehan Gir succeeds Akhar 
'iKST KNOLifcH Factory in 
India at Surat 
First English settlement in 
Bengal, at Ilugli 
Shah Jehan succeeds Jehan 
Gir. The Mogul Empire 
partly absorbs the Deccan 
Fall ok tiie Poktugue.se 
Power 

English settlement at Madras 
Aurangzib deposes Shah Jehan 
Beginnings of the Mahraita 
power under Sivaji 
Portugal cedes Bombay 
Aurangzib begins conquest of 
the Deccan 

Fall of the Deccan kingdoms 
Govind, the last Sikh gqru 


1701-1750 

Franyois Martin, French Gov- 
ernor in the Carnatic 
Death of Aurangzib, followed 
by padual Disintegkation 
OK .\ll)GUL Emi’Ike I 

Development of Mali ratta power ' 
under the Pcshwuor Minister 
Balaji Wiswanatli, at Puna 
Asaf Jab (Nizam), Viceroy of 
the Deccan, assumes virtual 
independence 

Extension of Maliratta ascend- 
ancy over Mulwa 
Invasion of Nadik Shah. Sack 
of Delhi 

Oudli and Bengal establish 
virtual independence under 
viceroys 

Dupleix Governoi at I’ondi- 
cliery 

France and Britain lielng at 
war, Dukleiv atiacks 
Madras, captures it, and 
employs sepoys to rout the 
fuices of the Nawab of Arcot 
Restoration of French and 
English conquests 
Renewed Anglo-French hosti- 
lities in support of rival 
claimants to the thrones of 
Haidarabad and At cot 
Predominance of the French 


1751-1800 

Clive at ARCitT: Beihnning 
OK British Ascendancy 
Suriender of French at Tii- 
chinopoli 

Black Hole of Calcutta 
Battle ok Plassey esiah- 
LisHEs British 1*0 wkr in 

liENGAL 

Lully decisively defeated by 
Eyre Coote at Wandewash 
End ok French kowkk in 
India 

' Overtluow of Mahrattas by 
Ahmed .Shah at Pampat 
Bengal seemed by Miinro's 
victory over the Ou«lh Nawab 
at Buxar 

Clive acckits the Diwani 
(»!■ BkN(;aI. for THl- CoM- 
I’ANV KRO.M THE Moi.CI, 
.Suppression of the Ruhill.is. 

North's Regulating Act 
Warren HAsiiNiiS, (.iovei r.oi • 
t ietieral 

First Maliratta war ; capture 
of ( iwalior. Invasion ol Cai - 
nalic by Haidar Ali of 
M ysorc 

The French admiral Suft'ien 
in Indian waters. The crisis 
ended bythedeathof llaidai, 
and the treaty ol Vcr.sriillcs 
Pitt’s India Act 
Cornwallis, iiovernor-General 
Wai with Tippu Sahib of 
My. sore 

Partial annexation of M)sore 
The permanent settlement (of 
land) in liengal 

.Sir John Shor** (Loid Teign- 
mouth), Governor-< General 
Lord Mornington (Marquess 
Weliesley), Governor- 
General 

CoNyuKsr OF Mysore 
“ .Subsidiary alliance " with the 
Nizam 

1801-1850 

Second Mahratta war. Briti.sh 
victories of Assaye and 
LaiW'ari 

Harlow, Governor-General ad 
interim. Mahratta treaties 


M into, Governor-General. Mis- 
sion.s to Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Punjab, and Smdii 
Treaty with Ranjh Singh 
Lord Moira (Lord Hasting.s), 
Governor-General 
5 Ghurka or Nei'al war. 

Treaty with Nepal 
J PiNDARi war, developing into 
third Mahratta war, An- 
ne.xation of Peshwa’s terri- i 
tories 1 

Extension of (the Sikh) Ranjit 
Singh’s power in the Punjab 
) Lord Amlieist, Governor- 
General. Fit St Burmese 
war. Annexation of Assam, 
Arakati, and Tennasseriin 
Benttncr, (iovernor-General 
Abolition of .Suttee 
Suppression of Thuggee 
listablishment of educational 
system. Liberty of the Press 
Auckland, Governor-General 
.Shah .Shuja restoied at Kabul 
by British arms. Death of 
Ranjit Singh 
Disast er of Kahul 
Afghanwar. Kabul lecaptiired. 
LordEllcnborough,(io- criior* 
General 

Aniiexaiion of Siiulh. Gwalior 
repressed in the Maharaji'UR 
Ciinpaigii 

Haidinge, Governor-General I 
Sikhs invade P.ritisli teriitory. 
Sun !■ I I’AMKAK.N Concluded 
by battle of Sobraon 
> Dalliou^ie, Governor-(iener;d. 
Second Sikh war ended by 
battle of Glijera k 
Annexation of Punjah 

1851-1911 

Second Burmese war. An- 
nexation of Pegu 
Annexation of Nagpur 
Annexation of Oudli 
C'anniug, Governor-General 
Outbreak ok the Mutiny 
(May), Storming of Dt-llii 
and reinforcement of lank- 
now (Sept.). Relief of Luck- 
now (Nov.) 

.Suppression of Mutiny 
Tran.sfer of government 
FROM THE Company to the 
Bkh'ish Crown 
Canning first Viceroy 
Lord Elgin, Viceroy 
Ambela Campaign 
Sir John Lawtence, Viceroy 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy 
Lord Mayo assassinated ' 

Lord Northbrook, Viceroy | 

Visit of the Prince of Wales I 

(Edward VII.) 1 

Lord Lytton, Viceroy 
Queen proclaimed Emprc.ss 
Afghan War 
Lord Kipon, Viceroy 
British withdrawal fromAfgh.in* 
i.stan 

Lord Dufferiii, Viceroy 
‘ Burma annexed 
First Meeting of National Con- 
gress 

Anglo-Russian agreement re- 
garding Afghan frontier 
Lord Lansdowne, Viceroy , 

liord Elgin, Viceroy 1 

Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
Lord Minto, Viceroy^ 

Indian Councils Act 
Lord Hardinge, Viceroy 
King-Emperor and Queen- 
Empress hold Durbar 
Delhi is made the capital of 
India 






RUINS OF CEYLON’S ANCIENT CAPITAL CITY OF ANURADHAPURA 

rijotOj^r.ipiis l»y II. C. f'o. and Uiulcrwoud & Utidcrwuod, 
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C E Y LON 


mim 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE. AND THE 
LEGENDARY PERIOD 


’THE liistory of India at tlie very eaiii{'st 
^ times known to ns has been inllnenced 
l)y its ])osition on the southern boundary 
of a great contiiKMit. Its fronti('r moun- 
tain ranges, apparently impassal)le, have 
been repeatedly erossed l)y forc'ign nations, 
and tlu'se invasions constantly trans- 
tormed the history of the (ountry so 
richly dowered by Nature. Thi^ case ot 
C'eylon is wholly different. As the most 
southeiiv outpost of India, it is so far 
removc'.d from the rest ot Asia that no 
ra('es have ])cn(‘trated the island from 
the interior of th(‘ continent. 

Every invasion within historical times 


started from 


])eninsula, itselt, from mountains 


which Ceylon is duaded l)y a narrow 
strait little broader than a river. As 
regards its general characteristics, there- 
fore, it is ])ractically a continuation of 
India. The Eastern and Western Chats 
form an abrupt boundary to the Deccan. 
On the south lie the plains of the Carnatic, 
broken by several isolated plateaus — the 
Sivaroy, Palni, and other mountains — 
and by numerous small islands of granite 

Position This i>lain 

of the gniclually sinks away south - 
Island fo fall below the sea at 

the Coromandel coast. Beyond 
the narrow Falk Straits, Ceylon gradually 
rises again above the sea-level, the north 
of the island being almost entirely Hat 
coral soil, while in general outline the 
whole is formed like a shield. The centre 
of this immense shield, the highlands of 
Malaya, are crowned by the central 
mountain range of Ceylon, the most 


southerly and tlu' grefitcst oi thosi' isolatt'd 
mountam systems in Southern India. 
Th(‘ narrow straits are interrupted by 
numtu'ous islands ])laced like the jhllars 
ol a bridge, and form rathi'r a link of 
communication between tlie island and 
lh(' mainland than an obstacle to inter- 
course, th(‘ characteristics oi both coun- 
tries being almost identical 

ysica consequ('nc(' of this con- 

p iK'clion. In Ceylon, as m 

India, Ihe rocky foundations 
ol the soil consist of th(‘ same primeval 
stone, and on I'ach side ot the Falk 
Strait the characteristic's of rocks and 
mountains are identical. The same 
winds blow upon t)oth ('ountries ; in the 
summer the, rainy south-wa-st monsoon 
bringing a bountiful supply ot moisture 
to the st(‘ep and mountainous west, 
wTile in winter the dry north-east mon- 
soon refreshes the eastern side of the 
island. 

The vegetable world ot Ceylon is 
therefore a re]>etition of that of India. 
The W'est of each country is marked by 
luxuriant growth and inexhaustible fer- 
tility, while the east shows a ])Oorer 
vegetation and a more niggardly soil ; 
in the east, as in the flat north of the 
island, the })o])ulation attains to any 
density only wdien the industry of man 
has succeeded by scientific works of 
irrigation in collecting the fertilising 
moisture against the times of long 
drought. The fauna of Southern India 
and of the island are again, generally 
speaking, identical. In both cases the 
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forests are inhabited by the elephant, 
the great cats — the Bengal tiger alone has 
not crossed the straits — apes, snakes, 
white ants, and leeches. The scanty 
means of livelihood produce the same 
epidemics in the dwellers of both coun- 
tries ; sickness and death are 
Animlls^' cholera, and especially 

of Ceylon 


ffy, to malaria, which is prevalent 
o eyon mountain 

ranges and of the many isolated ])eaks, 
with their blocks of stone thrown in 
wild confusion one upon another, as also 
in the jungles of the river beds.' 

It would be astonishing if this identity 
of natural characteristics were not observ- 
able also in the 
population which 
has inhabited the 
island from the 
remotest antiquity. 

At the present day [ 

Ceylon, like India, 
is inhabited by two 
main types anthro- 
pologically and 
ethnologically diffe- 
rent, a dark and a 
fair race, of whom 
the latter immi- 
grated at a com- 
paratively late 
time, and were not 
the original in- 
habitants of the 
island. ^ 

In primeval times 
India, like Ceylon, 
was the home of 
one race only, 
characterised by 
dark colouring, 
wavy hair, and 

small or even group of young 
diminutive stature. 

The facts of geology, and of the distri- 
bution of plants and animals, prove that 
the continent and the island must have 
formed a continuous whole at no very 
remote epoch. Assuming, however, that 
the Palk Straits have always been situated 
where they are now, it would have been 
an easy task for people, even in the lower 
stage of civilisation, to have crossed 
from the plains of Southern India by the 
Adam’s Bridge to the attractive districts 
of the island. It can be historically 
demonstrated that Tamil invasions took 
place at least two thousand years ago. 


and the plantations of Ceylon at the 
present day annually attract from the 
continent a Oravidian population which 
is to be numbered by thousands. It is, 
however, certain that before the first 
historical immigration the island was 
inhabited by tribes standing in the closest 
possible relation, anthropologically and 
ethnologically, to the Dravidian peoples. 
The legendary woodland tribes of the wild 
Wakka are undoubtedly to be identified 
as the ancestors of the modern Veddas : 
while, in all probability, the first Aryan 
immigrants into Ceylon found other 
Dravidian races in possession who had 
risen to a higher state of civilisation in 
more favourably 
situated habita- 
tions. The “ Tamils 
of Ceylon,” who 
now inhabit the 
north and the east 
coasts of the island, 
are undoubtedly 
for the mos^ part 
descendants o f 
those Dravidians 
who overran the 
island from the 
north in numerous 
campaigns. 

Together with 
this dark race of 
primeval Indian 
origin, the island is 
inhabited in the 
more fertile south- 
west portion chiefly 
by the Singhalese, 
an entirely different 
race, both in civili- 
sation and phy- 
sique. These were 

SINGHALESE "woMEN^'"’ f^^iginally strangers 
to the country, 
with totally different physical character- 
istics, language, religion, manners, and 
customs. Where was the home of these 
strangers ? Certainly not in the south of 
India, which was then inhabited by pure 
Races geographical posi- 

oMhe Ceylon obviously points to 

Island India as the most prob- 

able point of departure for a 
migration of this nature. The southern 
part of the island is confronted by no 
country whatever, while in the east and 
w^est the mainland is far distant and is 
divided from Ceylon by broad oceans, to be 
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traversed only by the children of a highly- 
developed civilisation. On the other hand, 
the coasts of Nearer India, curving in- 
wards from the north-west and north- 
east, plainly point the mariner towards 
Ceylon. With the excej^tion of a few 
Malays introduced within the last century, 
the island exhibits no trace of Indonesian 
or Malay blood which might in any way 
remind us of the African races. On the 
other hand, the nearest relations of the 
Singhalese are to be lound along the line 
of the coast routes followed by those 
Aryans who crossed the mountain frontier 
and entered India in the third inilUmniinn 
B.C., and in the mixed tribes of th(‘ North 
Indian plains de- 
scended from them; 
physical character- 
istics, language, 
customs, and social 
organisation alike 
point to this origin. 

Evidence of this 
nature even enables 
us to define with 
some precision the 
date at which f lu‘se 
immigrants entered 
the island and the 
road by which they 
came. The highest 
castes of the 
Singhalese have 
always been the 
(1 0 i w a n s a or 
Handuruwo — that 
is to say, those of 
noble birth ; Brah- 
mans have never 
found a p 1 a c e 
among their v^arious 
castes. Where they 
are mentioned by 
tradition, or in 
historical records, we have to deal with 
pure invention on the part of the chronicler, 
or with foreign Brahmans, references to 
whom occur, for example, in the accounts 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
The Castes cilsv, however, 

of the Brahmans appear as an 

Singhalese element in Singhalese 

society. Thus the Singhalese 
branch must have broken away from the 
Aryan-Indian group of peoples at a time 
when the Brahmans had not yet secured 
their supremacy over social order, justice, 
and morality, popular feeling, thought, 


and action — that is to say. before the 
period of the formation of the great states 
of the central Ganges. Hence the Singha- 
lese migration cannot have started from 
the east of India, from the mouths of 
the Ganges, or from Orissa ; for it was 
not until the Brahman’s supre- 
of macy had been assured that 

. the Aryans advanced into those 

ryafts mucli earlier 

]XM*iod the Aryans on the west had 
advanced to the sea, starting from the 
Punjab and following the Indus to 
the mouths of that river, while at a 
later j)eriod they followed the Aravalli 
Mountains to Gujerat. But the Indus 
was of very little 

importance as a 
trade route for 
transmarine com- 
merce ; its current 
was too strong, its 
delta too soft and 
shifting, wliile the 
sea coast offered 

no protect! o n 
against storms. On 
the other hand, an 
admirable base for 
transmarine enter- 
prise was afforded 
by the sheltered 
Gulf of Cambay, 
running far into 
the country with 

its rich hinterland. 
This was the point 
where the Aryans 
took the sea, during 

the flour i s h i n g 

period of the great 
Aryan states on 
the Ganges ; and 

during the whole of 
the Mohammedan 
period it formed the chief harbour of 
India. The inference that earlier Aryan 

marine migrations started from Cambay 

is irresistible. 

This conclusion is well supported by 
tradition. In Ceylon, human memory has 
been more tenacious than on the Indian 
continent, and has preserved a reliable 
historical record for more than 2,000 

years. It is true that the epic of Rama- 

yana, which in its Singhalese form is a 
shorter imitation of the great work of 
Walmiki, a glorification of the mythical 
conqueror of Ceylon, is pure poetical 
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invention. Unhistorical are all the legends 
there related of the expedition of Rama, 
of the seduction of his faithful wife Sita, of 
his alliance with the apes — the black races 
of the Southern Deccan — of his enemies 
the Rakshasa, of his bridge over the 
straits, his wonderful exploits, and his 
ultimate return to India. Rama is a model 
I A virtue from the Brahman 

egen s point of view, and the many 

, exploits related of him are 
Otoeyion scaffolding used by 

the artists in constructing the ideal of 
a Brahman royal prince. 

We have, however, more valuable his- 
torical sources. The monarchy lasted for 
more than 2,000 years, as did the Bud- 
dhism which it protected, a course of 
development more favourable to the muse 
of history than the ])olitical and religious 
revolutions which disturbed the history of 
India ])roper. In the monastic libraries 
everything was recorded which concerned 
the order itself and its jiatrons the kings ; 
and the annals thus collected were from 
time to time condensed into literary works. 

Thus the oldest of the Ceylon monas- 
teries, the Mahawira, or Great Monastery 
in Anuradhapura, has preserved the tradi- 
tion of the introduction of Buddhism, and 
the history of the (ireat Family ” of 174 
kings, in its chronicle, called the Maha- 
wansa. Two Pali books, the Dipawansa, 
or History of the Island, and the Maha- 
wansa, which is later by 150 years, are 
works diverging but little from the original, 
and, like that original, both are continued 
until the death of King Dhatusena in 
470 A.i). At a later period, however, 
continuations were constantly added to the 
Mahawansa, which were carried on to the 


end of the Singhalese monarchy and till 
the English occupatioji in i8ib. For a long 
period these and similar works lay forgotten 
in the libraries of the monasteries, until, 
in 1836, George Tumour made the first part 
of the ^lahawansa known by a faithful 
translation, throwing a flood 
of light upon the early history 
of Buddhism. Other chronicles 
display divergences from the 
original source, which explain the differ- 
ence between the views of the several 
monasteries to which they belong ; they 
are shorter, less accurate, and, moreover, 
inadequately translated. A third class of 
documents is still hidden in the collec- 
tions of manuscripts within the Buddhist 
monasteries. 


Ancient 

Historicnl 

Records 
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In the case of every chronicle the light 
of history dawns only with the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into the island — that 
is, with the time of Asoka, In the third 
century b.c. The accounts given of earlier 
events in Ceylon are chiefly pure Buddhist 
invention, which attempted to increase 
the sanctity of the sacred places in the 
island by asserting the presence therein 
of Buddha or of his twenty-three prede- 
cessors. These improbalulities a])art, the 
prehistoric portions of the chronicles 
contain secular stories of far greater 
importance for us. Here we find reduced to 
writing that tradition which for centuries 
had been handed down by the peo])le ; 
transformed and decorated, no doubt, the 
work of whole epochs being assigned to 
individual ])ersonalities, but, on the whole, 
plain and recognisable in its main features. 
The very first figiin^ of Singhalese history 
can be suj)])orted from the evidence of his- 
torical ethnology. Wijaya — or ]'ictory — 
led the foreign tribes across the straits, 
and his characteristics can be recognised 
in the Aryans who advanced to the sea 
before the era of Brahman su])remacy. 

In the country of J.ala, or 
fiujerat, so runs the legend in 
seven of the Maha- 
wansa, a lion sur]>rised a cara- 
van which was escorting the daughter of 
the King of Wanga and of a Kalinga ])rin- 
cess ; the lion carrii'd off the king’sdaughter 
to his cave, and from their marriage was 
l)orn a son, Sihabahu, and a daughttjr, 
Sihasiwali. Mother and children fled 
from the cajhivity of the lion ; the lion’s 
son grew u]) and, after killing his father, 


Story 

of a Royal . , 

Exile 


became the successor of his maternal 
grandfather, the King of Wanga. At a 
later ])eriod, howiwer, he returned to his 
native country of Lala, and Vault towns 
and villages in tlu; wilderness, in s])ots 
where irrigation was possible. His eldest 
.son, Wijaya, was made viceroy when he 
came of age ; but he developed into an 
enemy of law, and his associates com- 
mitted innumerable acts of treachery and 
violence. Ultimately the people grew 
angry and complained to the king. He 
threw the blame on the friends of the 
])rince, but censured his son severely. 
The offences were repeated, and upon the 
third occasion the people called out, 
“ Punish thy son with death.” The king 
then half shaved the heads of Wijaya and 
his 700 retainers, and put them on board 
a ship, which was driven forth into the 



CEYLON-THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


open sea. Wijaya first landed in the 
harbour of Supparaka, in India ; fearing, 
however, that the reckless immorality of 
his followers would arouse the animosity 
of the natives, he continued his voyage. 
This prince, by name Wijaya, who then 
became wise by experience, landed in the 
district of Tambapanni, of the country 
of Lanka, or Ceylon. As the King vSihabahu 
had killed the lion, his sons and descen- 
dants were called Sihala — that is, lion 
slayers ; and as this island of Lanka was 
conquered and colonised by a Sihala, it 
was given the name of Sihala — Euro- 
])eanised as Ceylon — that is. Lion Island. 

The historical foundation of this legend 
carries us back to the starting-point of 
the Singhalese settle- 
ment, the country of 
Lala ; the name sur- 
vived in the Greek 
Larike, the modern 
Gujerat ; the solitary 
lion, who at the very 
outset inhabited the 
country and attacked 
and plundered the 
neighl)ours, is to be 
ex})laiued as an early 
Aryan settlement on 
the Guli ot Cambay. 

The nickname of 
“lion” was a favour- 
ite designation for all 
the warrior Aryans 
and their leaders. 

In Gujerat itself a 
famous dynasty, 
known as “ the 
Lions,” continued till 
recent date ; while 
all vSikhs bear the 
name of Singh 
Lion. At that period the Aryan conquerors 
had not been subjected to the stern caste 
regulations of the Brahmans, and had no 
scruples of conscience in contracting 
alliances with native wives — e.g., the 
Kalinga princess. The migration to 
Ceylon belongs to a somewhat later time. 
The lion prince made the former desert a 
l^opulous country, with towns and villages ; 
then further disturbances broke out. 
According to the Buddhists, who followed 
the Brahman version of Indian history, 
the lawlessness of Wijaya and his adherents 
consisted merely in resistance to the 
Brahman claims. The rulers attempted 
to use compulsion. However, the bold 
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SITE OF THE CITY OF ANURADHAPURA 
The growth of the jungle is so rapid that sites of the old 
towns in Ceylon are soon overgrown ; even the once 
great city of Anuradhapura, the capital before our era, 
is now, as this picture shows, overgrown with the jungle. 


spirit of the warlike part of the Aryans 
continually revolted against Brahman 
])redominance, until the warriors were 
defeated and sailed away to seek intel- 
lectual freedom in a new country. Driven 
back from the Malabar coast, where 
Brahman influence seems to have pene- 
trated at an earlier period, they found 
what they required on the north-east 
coast of Ceylon, an arable district un- 
troubled by Brahmans. 

Wijaya landed with his adherents, 
apparently about 543 b.c., at Tambapanni 
— according to the Sanscrit name of the 
river, Tamraparni, the Taprobane of the 
Greeks. His later history is adorned by 
tradition with features familiar in th(^ 
legends of Odysseus, 
and perha})s a])pro- 
])riated thence, owing 
to the intercourse of 
early European civil- 
isations with the 
Spice Islands. The 
strangers first fall 
into the hands of an 
enchantress, Kuweni, 
who kcj)t them fast 
in an underground 
place ; they are then 
freed, as in Homer, 
by Wijaya, who is 
helped by a god well 
disposed to man — in 
this case, Vishnu. 
He marries the prin- 
c('ss enchantress, and 
with her hel]) becomes 
siqu'eme over the 
country ; then, how- 
ever, he divorces her 
and m a r r i e s the 
daughter of the 
powerful neighbouring King Pandu of 
Madura, while his comrades take wives 
from the daughters of distinguished 
families in the Pandu kingdom. 

The death of Wijaya, who left no 
legitimate descendant, was followed by a 
short interregnum — the country of Lanka 
was without a king for a year ; however, 
a new influx of the Aryans arrived from 
Lala, and Wijaya's nephew, Panduwasu- 
dewa, seized the throne of the Singhalese 
king. After the death of his son Abhaya, 
the succession was interrupted for seven- 
teen years by disputes about the kingship. 
Then, however, after the defeat and 
slaughter of an uncle, the most important 
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of the legendary rulers ascended the 
throne, by name Pandukabhaj^d. Under 
his governorship the Singhalese State 
rose to considerable power ; the different 
races of the island were reconciled, and 
« lived peacefully together in 

f capital of Anuradhapura. 

C ^ town had been founded 

by the first settlers ; now, 
however, the tank which had been 
previotlsly built was extended to form 
a great lake, and by the construction 
of a palace and shrines tor the 
different religions and sects the settle- 
ment became 
highly import- 
ant, and is 
spoken of by the 
chronicler a s 
“ delightful and 
well built.” The 
oldest of th(‘ 
king’s uncles, the* 
former P r i n c e 
Abhaya. was 
installed as 
governor of the 
1 0 w n ; t w o 
Yakkas were aj)- 
pointed as over- 
seers for every 
two of the four 
quarters into 
which the town 
was divided, 
another Yakka 
being in a d e 
sentinel of the 
southern gate. 

The d e s }) i s e d 
races, such as 
the Chandalas, 
were settled in 
the suburbs, 
where they 
were employed in street-cleaning, police 
work at night, and burials ; outside the 
town, cemeteries and places for torture 
and execution were constructed. The 
royal hunters — the Veddas, who now dwell 
apart from the other inhabitants — had a 
street of their own. The king appears in 
the character of a benevolent monarch. 
Hospitals are erected for the sick, and the 
tuler attempts to meet the views of the 
various religious sects by assigning quar- 
ters to them,, building them houses, and 
erecting temples. The Singhalese rulers 
thus mentioned by tradition cannot be 



ANCIENT SHRINE OF BUDDHISM 


The Temple of Isurumuniya at Anuradhapura, dating from 300 b.c. 
and attributed to King Tissa, is hewn fr( ' " ' 


lake surrounded by lotus plants 


considered in any degree historical 
personages. Wijaya is as vague a 
personality as the founder of Rome, and 
Pandukabhaya was no more a legislator 
than Numa. It is probable that the 
characteristics of famous generals were 
interwoven with the j)icture of those 
legendary kings ; the most we can say is 
that they represented successive stages 
of civilisation. Wijaya is the personifica- 
tion of the first Aryan emigration, as 
Panduwasudewa is of a second ; his suc- 
cessor, Abhaya, represents the struggle 
of the princes for supremacy, while Pandu- 
kabhaya personi- 
fies the final 
victory of one 
individual over 
his rivals, and 
the introduction 
of social order, 
the reconciliation 
of the natives to 
the immigrants, 
the rise of gtmeral 
prosperity, and 
the develo])ment 
of the kingdom. 
(Generally speak- 
ing, the Aryan 
development in 
Ceylon advanced 
on parallel lines 
with the deve- 
lopment of the 
kindred tribes in 
the Ganges 
territory. The 
victorious con- 
quest of the 
original inhabi- 
tants and the 
occu])ation of the 
c 0 11 n t r y, the 
struggles of 
princes with one another, and the final 
formation of certain great towns, sup- 
ported by the many natural ]n'oducts pro- 
duced by cutivation or by a bountiful 
Nature, and advanced by the peaceful 
- , , incorporation of the subject 

S*SettleT" tribes into the body politic 
Government t^e general course of 

development. In one respect 
only was the development of the island 
Aryans essentially different from that of 
their brothers on the mainland — the 
Brahmans never asserted their fatal influ- 
ence upon the intellectual development. 


H. C White Co. 

IN CEYLON 


Irom the living rock 'on a 
but infested with crocodiles. 





CEYLON IN THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


T he early history of Ceylon assiiinc.s a 
more reliable character about the 
year 300 b.c. Tt is characterised by three 
main movements — Buddhism, internal 
struggles for the succession, and foreign 
wars with the Dravidianson the continent. 

The iirst human figure in vSinghalese 
history is Dewanampiya Tissa, the con- 
temporary of King Asoka. In the Singha- 
lese chronicles his date is not yet accurately 
determined. While his own history is 
written in full detail, the scantiest account 
is given of his three successors, of whom 
we know little more than the facts that 
they were all younger brothers of Tissa, 
that each of them reigned ton years, and 
that they endowed many pious founda- 
tions to support the monks. Similarly, 
King Asela, who is distinguished from the 
above-mentioned rulers by the first en- 
trance of the Tamils into the succession, 
is said to have reigned ten years. He is 
stated to be the son of King Mutasiwa, 
- . . who had died a century earlier ! 

These accounts of the diffe- 

of Buddhism X • t f . • j 

. p I rent reigns have often received 

in cy on 

sequently the great event in Ceylon, the 
introduction of Buddhism under Tissa, is to 
be placed at a later date than that assigned 
by the chronicles. The chroniclers sup- 
posed Tissa to have accepted the new 
doctrine shortly after his accession, which 
is stated to have occured in 307, the actual 
date being 251 b.c., and placed his death 
in 267 B.C., whereas the despatch of 
Buddhist monks to Ceylon by Asoka did 
not take place before 250 b.c. 

The monarch who gave the monks so 
hearty a reception was naturally painted 
by them in most brilliant colours. Tissa 
is placed at an equal height of piety to 
Asoka, who had extended his kingdom 
from Afghanistan to the modern Mysore, 
and legend is even ready to retrace the 
friendship of the two monarch s to their 
association in a previous state of existence 
in which the kings were said to have been 
brothers. But all this brilliant descrip- 
tion cannot entirely hide the truth that the 
Ceylon king was dependent in some degree 


upon Asoka. In his thirteenth rock 
inscription, Asoka prides himself on the 
fact that he had disseminated the Dhamma 
as far as Tambapanni ” ; moreover, 
Tissa, who ascended the throne amid 
great festivities in 251 b.c., represents him- 
- self as being again crowned by 

Sub'cct deputies of Asoka after 

Asoka ^ exchange of rich presents 
destined for coronation pur- 
poses. The surprising liberality with which 
the exponents of the new doctrine were 
received was probably due in part to the 
dependent position of Ceylon. Mahinda, 
the son of Asoka by a woman of inferior 
birth, the daughter of a merchant in 
Wedisa, was most kindly received by Tissa 
with six other missionaries a month after 
his second coronation. 

Magnificent endowments of land, such 
as the splendid park of Magamega in the 
capital, together with the mountain of 
Chetya, were the first gifts to the mis- 
sionaries ; the transference was made 
with the greatest pomj), and dwellings for 
the monks were immediately erected upon 
the lands. On the very first day the king 
and six thousand of his subjects were con- 
verted to the new teaching, which had 
long before lost its original simplicity, and 
in which the worship of relics was an 
important element. Hence almost imme- 
diately two of the greatest objects of 
veneration were brought by special am- 
bassadors from the country of the founder ; 
these were the collar-bone of the '' Enlight- 
ened One,” and a branch of the sacred Bo 
tiee. At the present day upon the island 
the shrines built for such relics with their 
cupola-shaped thupas or stupas, in some 
cases of enormous size, are to be found by 
thousands, and are a character - 
istic feature in the landscape. 

r n dhe relics were accompanied by 

of Buddha ,, j r r o i. 

the order of nuns of Samgha- 

mitta, who also found many adherents. 

The introduction of Buddhism was 
fraught with the most important conse- 
quences to the whole development of the 
vSinghalese people. The Indian Brahmans 
had attained their high position at the 
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price of severe struggles ; the Buddhist only by the admiring accounts of the 
monks received theirs as a present from . Singhalese historians and C'hinese pil- 
the Singhalese kings, and henceforward grims, but still more by the miles of 

the people were under their spell. At the ruins, now hidden in the primeval forest, 

moment the order merely acquired sites which alone mark the sites of former 
for the erection of monasteries, of summer temporal and ecclesiastical palaces. The 
resorts, and of shrines for relics. In other extent of the arable land and the thickness 

rcs})ects, the command of complete poverty of the population are shown by the 


r f which Buddha had laid upon his 

row o or beggars, was strictly 

WcahV^ followed, and the monks ob- 
tained the necessaries of life 


Remains 
of Former 
Splendours 


enormous tanks — now dry — 
almost as large as lakes ; while 
the slavish subjugation of the 
people is evidenced by the 


V' ’ v,'V;hJ 


as alms, and in no other way ; but after gigantic shrines and the many miles of 
a little more than one hundred years this irrigation works which were constructed 
rule was broken, first by the king Duttha by the forced labour of the villages and 
Gamani, who was celebrated for his districts. But the apparent greatness of 
services to the order, and afterwards by the royal power was at the same lime its 
his grandson Wattha. Successive kings weakness ; the people over whom the 
assigned the best land, the canals and king ruled was a ]K‘ople of subservient 
tanks, and, indeed, whole vilkiges with slaves. In the mountains only did a 
their inhabitants, to the monks. By remnant of the former population survive ; 
degrees, if not the whole, at any . ^ . 

rate the best part, of all arable 
and cultivated land passed into 
their ]>ossession. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants be- 
came impoverished. The ])opu- 
lation increased in pro])ortion to 
the land recovered for cultivation 
by means of irrigation, but the 
products of such land chiefly 
went to support the idle monks. 

]\Ia.ny villages were in a state of 
serfdom to the monasteries ; the 
remainder, oppressed by the royal 
taxes and the alms which they 
were obliged to place in the pots 
of the yellow-robed mendicants, 
w(‘re cut off from all hope of 
prosperity. A considerable pro- 
portion of the growing youth 
disappeared into the monasteries 
of monks and nuns ; those who 
remained upon the land were 
oppressed by the teaching that 
activity in any form was an 
obstacle to true happiness ; while 

intellectual growth became im- h. c. wh.te ( ... 

possible, and freedom or self- the most sacred temple of buddha’S tooth 

This tcmplc was built in Kandy in the fourteenth century to contain an 
respect were UnKnOWn. alleged tooth of Buddha, which speedily caused the city to become an 

The pious king who had intro- important centre of Buddhist power and influence throughout Ceylon. 

duced Buddhism to the island, with even there small ruins of monasteries 

many of his successors, might well are to be found ; but there also lived 

look with satisfaction upon the wealth strong and independent men. When a 

of the country, the increase of agri- Tamil invasion overran the royal 
culture, the growth of the population, domains ” on the great northern plains 

and the boundless piety of his subjects, and compelled the king to flee from 

To the splendour of the capital, even his cajutal, the wave of conquest was 

in later times, testimony is borne not broken upon the mountains. 
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the kings were good rulers 
Buddhist ideas ; but their 


Almost all 
according to 
praise depends entirely upon the extent 
of the gifts with which they endowed the 
order. Mahawansa in one and the same 
breath relates that Asoka, the great 
friend of the order, was the wisest and 
best of princes, and that he killed his 
ninety-nine brothers 
to secure his sole 
powt^r in Jambudipa, 
or India. Similarly, 
later the murderers of 
brothers and kings 
are described as “men 
who devoted them- 
selves to works of 
love and i)iety,“ or 
as men “ who after 
their death enter the 
('ommunity of the king 
of the gods,” provided 
only that they were 
benevolent to the 
order during tlieir 
reigns. 

The numbers, the 
riches, and the intlu- 
eiK'e ot the order 
increas(‘(l with extra- 
ordinary ra])idi1y. 

Purity of life and 
doctrine, however, dtherioraled no less 
s})eedily. Tlie history of the order is 
a history ol violent schisms. From the 
time of King Wattha (lamani, the brother- 
hoods of the monasteries ot Mahawihara 
and Abhayagiri were sei)arated by bitter 
jt'alousy and hatred ; the tension in- 
(Teased with the value of the possessions 
which the kings assigned to one or othei 
of the ])arties, and bloody strugglt‘s broke 
out the moment the king delTiitely 
declared for either of the two 
rivals. Energetic rulers made 
attempts at reunion, which 
a])peared successful for the 
; but the old hatred invariably 
broke out sooner or later, and seriously 
inij)aired the prestige of the Church. The 
disconnected nature of the doctrine itself 
was reflected in the looseness of monastic 
morality. Mahawansa complains, “ In 
the villages which have been presented 
to the order, purity of life for the monks 
consists solely in taking wives and 
begetting children.” The people gradually 
grew more indifferent to the order, for 
which their respect had long since ceased ; 


and the order itself was so shattered by 
the long, weary Tamil wars that from 
1065 A.D. onward scarce four monks in 
full orders could be found throughout the 
island. Since this was the number le- 
quired by the laws of the Church for the 
formation of a legal chapter and the 
creation of new members, monks had 



A HERMITAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CEYLON 

Ti e chief Buddhist cave temples of Ceylon are in the mountainous district about 
tU) miles north-east of Colombo: their date is said by tradition to be about 100 u.('. 


Priestly 
Wars and 
Vices 

moment : 


tU) miles north-east of Colombo ; their date is said by \ 

to 1)0 imported from India or Burma. 
Hie list ol successors to Dewanampiya 
I'issa provides a more intelligible but a far 
less ])Ieasing ])icture tlian the obscurer 
tigiires of that monarch’s predecessors. 
After the reigns of three kings, who apjiear 
but shadowy ])ersonalities in the chronicles, 
the Tamils' invaded the country in the 
year 2^7 B.C., according to the Mahawansa, 
under tlie leadershi[) ol two young [iriiu'es, 
who possessed numerous ships and a strong 
force of cavalry. After killing 
the king, Sura Tissa, they ruled 
over the kingdom for twenty 
years. The Buddhist historians 
describe tliom as righteous, and we may 
therefore assume them to have been 
tolerant. They were defeated and killed 
by Asela. 

In 205 B.C., however, after the lapse cf 
the usual ten years, ihe Tamil Elara 
invaded Ceylon from the north, “ a man 
of the famous tribe of the Uju ” ; be 
slew the king, and held the supremacy 
for forty-four years impartially against 
friend and foe. The only province that 
did not bow to the foreign yoke was the 
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mountainous Rohana in the extreme During the Tamil supremacy the popu- 
south of the island ; from that point a lation had been so impoverished, and the 
descv.ndant of the great family, Duttha contributions of alms had grown so scanty, 
Gamani, again expelled the Tamils. One that the very existence of the order would 
Tamil fortress after another fell into his have been endangered if forced to dej)end 
hands ; and finally in i6i b.c., in a battle on this source. At the point where he had 
at Anuradhapura, he killed the Tamil king been insulted by the Brahman Giri, 
An Epic himself in single combat, Gamani founded a monastery which he 

of Ancient immediately afterward called Abhaya Giri, after his own name 

Ceylon Clara’s nephew, Bhalluka, who and that of the Brahman. The elder 
had brought up a fresli army monastery of Mahawihara, inspired by 
too late from Malabar. This portion of jealousy, soon found an excuse for quarrel- 
the Mahawansa reads like a stirring ling with its younger sister foundation, 
epic. The monks had every reason to The dispute led to one good re- 
praise the pious and liberal conqueror of Qf*Monastic — the reduction to writing of 

the Tamils. He refounded numerous nion- Orders** sacred doctrine which had 

asteries and erected permanent memorials **** hitherto been orally transmitted 
in the Palace of the Thousand Pillars of from generation to generation. The three 
Lohapasada in the Marikawatti and the Pitakas and the commentaries to these, 
Ruwanweli dagobas. the Atthakathas, were written in the Sing- 

Laji Tissa, a grandson of Duttha halese language, and a wound was coii- 
Gamani, killed his uncle, Saddha Tissa, in sequently inflicted upon the Buddhist 
iiq B.c. to secure the power for himself ; Church which has never since been healed, 
his successor and younger brother, Khallata Melancholy is the picture which the 
Naga, was murdered by 
his Minister, Maharattaka, 
in IOC B.c. Hardly had 
Wattha Gamani Abhaya, 
the youngest grandson of 
Duttha Gamani, avenged 
this treachery, when the 
Tamils, attracted by these 
quarrels about the suc- 
cession, again invaded the 
country under seven 
leaders, and forced the 
young king to seek refuge 
in the mountains. At that 
time purity of blood among 
the Aryan Singhalese kings 
had long been lost. Scorn- 
fully the Brahman Giri 
called after the flying king, 

“ The great Black Sihala is 
flying ! ” Like his grand- 
father, Wattha Gamani 
in 88 B.c. raised in the 
highlands a force which 
succeeded in liberating 
t^e throne of Wijaya 
^rom the hereditary foe ; 
aderwards, during his 
reign of twelve years he 
built many monasteries, 
and assigned large dis- 
tricts for the support of 
the monks, who had 



hitherto lived on the alms 
they gained by begging. 


TEA-PICKING AT NUWARA ELIYA, CEYLON 
This photograph of a characteristic Singrhalese tea-garden was taken at Nuwara 
Eliya, the Governor’s summer residence, which is 6,210 feet above sea-level 
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THE TROPICAL FRUITS OF SUNNY CEYLON 


The produce of Ceylon includes coconuts, cinnamon, coffee, tea, plantains, 
tamarinds, grapes, cinchona, cacao, cardamoms areca-nuts, and other fruits. 


Iiistorians of the monastery 
of Mahawihara have drawn 
of the immediate successors 
ofWatthaGamani. Hisson, 

Chola Naga, is described 
as a robber and brigand 
from the very moment of 
his accession, and after- 
wards as a cruel persecutor 
of the monks ; apparently 
he had declared against 
the brotherhood. How- 
ever, his wife, Anula, from 
47 B.c. to 42 B.c. seems to 
have been a disgrace to the 
royal throne, and to have 
rivalled Messalina by her 
})oisonings and volupttious- 
ness. She poisoned her 
husband’s successor to 
secure the throne for her- 
self and to gain full license 
for her unbounded avarice. 

Henceforward death was 
active in the royal ])alace : 

Anula herself was killed in 
42 B.C., while twelve years 
later Amanda Gamani was 
assassinated by liis younger 
brother, as was Chanda- 
mukha Siva in the year 
44 B.c. The last of the great 
family, Yasalalaka Tissa, 
who had murdered his pre- 
decessor, had a favourite 
warder, by name Suldia, who bore a very 
close resemblance to himself. The king 
would amuse himself by clothing his servant 
in the royal robes and setting him on the 
throne, while he himself took the post of 
doorkeeper. Once, however, when he joked 
I . with the false king arrayed in 
Became royal robes, the la her called 

. . out, “ How can this slave dare 

to laugh m my j^resence ! 
Yasalalaka was punished with death, 
and Subha continued to ])lay the part of 
legitimate king ; however, after a year, 
he was killed by Wasabha, a member of 
the Lambakanna caste, who seized the 
throne. The Lambakanna caste had dis- 
played rebellious tendencies at an earlier 
period. Their caste ju'ide had been 
wounded by King Ilanaga, who reigned 
38-44 A.D. ; they had revolted and ex- 
pelled this monarch for three years. On 
the present occasion they maintained 
their possession of the throne for three 
generations. Then ensued a period of 


rebellion and murder, and the power })assed 
into different hands, until in 248 A.D. three 
of the l.ambakanna murdered the king, 
Wijaya 11., and seized the ])Ower. 

In the country generally times were hard, 
and the })revalence of robber bands 
made life and property alike uncertain ; 
the royal prestige was greatly impaired, 
and the order was weakened l^y the dissen- 
sions of the two chief brotherhoods. 
The last of the three above-mentioned 
Lambakanna, by name Gothabhaya, vigor- 
ously attacked the Aldiayagiri sect, and 
ex])ellcd from the Church and banished 
. from the island some sixty 
onastic “had adopted the 

false Wetula doctrine, and were 
thorns to the conqueror’s 
religion.” At a later period, however, 
he was persuaded to change his mind by 
Samghamitta, a pupil of the banished 
high-priest, to whom he entrusted the 
education of his sons. Tn the case of the 
elder, Jettha Tissa 1 ., this education 
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A King who 
Persecuted 
the Priests 


proved unsuccessful ; upon reaching the 
throne he sternly oppressed the Abhayagiri 
monks, and persecuted his tutor in 
particular, who was forced to flee to the 
mainland. Twelve years later he was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Mahasena, 
who ruled from 277 to 304 a. d. This king 
was persuaded by his tutor, who had now 
returned, to begin a severe per- 
secution of the Mahawihara 
brotherhood. He prohibited 
these monks from receiving 
alms, and thereby made it impossilfle for 
them to remain in the “ royal domains ” ; 
they were forced to flee, to the mountains. 
For nine years the venerable mother 
monastery remained entirely abandoned ; 
proposals were brought forward to dis- 
mantle it, and to use the valuable 
materials for the improvement of the 
hostile Abhayagiri monastery, when at 
length the king revoked his decision 
against the persecuted monks. His adviser, 
Samghamitta, was killed in the course of 
a popular rising, the exj)elled monks were 
recalled, and their monastery was splen- 
didly restored. Henceforward the king 
attempted to make amends to the brother- 
hood for the wrong which he had done 
to them by a sjiecial display of liberality. 

The next four kings were good Buddhists, 
liberal to the Church and benevolent to 
their subjects. Sirimeghawanna, from 
304 to 332, the son of Mahasena, is lauded 
for the complete restoration of the Maha- 
wihara monastery, and also as being the 
ruler under whom a princess of Dantapura, 
the capital of Kalinga, brought to Kandy 
in Ceylon the most sacred relic of the 
Buddhists, the tooth of Buddha. Among 
the following monarchs Shettha Tissa II., 
from 332 to 341, is distinguished as a 
sculptor and a painter, while his son 
Buddhadasa, from 341 to 370, was famous 
as a physician and the author of a Com- 
pendium of the Whole Science of Medicine. 
Then followed Upatissa II., from 370 10412, 
who was murdered by his brother 
Mahanama. Under the latter, from 
412 to 434, an event took place of 
high importance to .southern 
Buddhism — the translation into the Pali 
language of the Atthakathas, emanating 
from Mahinda, which had hitherto existed 
only in Singhalese and were unknown in 
India. The monk Buddhaghosha was sent 
from Magadha to Ceylon by his teacher 
Rewata to translate this work “ according 
to the rules of Magadha, the root of all 
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languages” ; in the seclusion of the 
Ganthakara monastery at Anuradhapura 
he completed this great work. 

In the year 1893, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his corona- 
tion, King Chulalongkorn of Siam issued 
a new edition of it in thirty-nine volumes. 

The example set by Mahanama in mur- 
dering his brother was rapidly followed. 
Then the Tamils reap])eared under their 
king Pandu and his sons, occupying 
the northern part of the island from 41b 
to 463 ; they were ultimately driven 
out of the country by Dhatusena, a great 
landed pro])rietor and apparently a de- 
scendant of the family of Asoka — the 
Maurya dynasty. ” He gave the country 
])eace, and restored to religion those rights 
which the strangers had abolished ” ; 
however, he was imprisoned by his own 
.son Kassapa, and buried alive in the 
year 479. 

This scandalous deed ojiened another 
period of misery for the country. In the 
next two centuries, from 479 to b()T, no 
fewer than twelve rulers died violent deaths. 
Fratricide and the revolts of generals 

Perioa of a, rapid series of 

erio o changes in the succession to the 
ortme and The ])rovincial vicci'oys 

*^0** tended to independence, and 
the sectarian warfare within the Buddhist 
Church continued undiminished. The 
Tamils, who had formerly invaded the 
country for ])lunder and conquest upon 
their own initiative, were now constantly 
brought in by the Singhalese jninces or 
generals to overthrow the legitimate 
occupants of the throne. Temjfles and 
royal treasuries were plundered, religion 
was oppressed, and the people grew more 
and more im])overished. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries, howev^er, the period 
of the king KumaraDasa, from 515 to 524, 
to whom is ascribed the Sanscrit translation 
of the Ramayana, which remains only in 
the Singhalese translation, and of Agrabhi 
I., from 564 to 598, who was famous as a 
poet, Chinese pilgrims describe the capital 
as a brilliant town ; even at the outset of 
the seventh century a Singhalese historical 
work sjieaks of the beauty of Anuradha- 
pura. 

Nevertheless, under Aggabodhi IV., from 
673 to 689, the capital could no longer hold 
out against the hereditary enemy ; the 
royal residence was removed to Polon- 
naruwa, or Pulathi, at a greater distance 
from the point of Tamil invasion, the 
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harbour of Mantotte on the Gulf of Manaar. 
This change became permanent about 
846 A.D. The island gained some occasional 
relief from the internal wars of the 
different Dravidian races on the main- 
land. Nevertheless, Sena I. (846 to 866) 
was obliged to take refuge in the inaccess- 
ible recesses of the highlands ; the northern 
part of the island was cruelly devastated, 
the capital plundered, and its treasures 
carried off to India. Now, however, 
attracted by the rich booty, the Chola 
began war with their Tamil neighbours. 
Thus, under Sena I., the Singhalese crossed 
the Talk Straits , the Pandya king was 
killed, the hostile capital of Madura 
plundered, and the ])()oty taken from 
Ceylon recovered. Under Kassapa IV., 
from Q12 to 92(), a Singhalese army went to 


Rohana, the last, though not the inviolate, 
bulwark of the Singhalese kingdom. His 
successor, Vi jay a Bahu I., also known as 
Sirasanghabodhi (1065-1120), though at 
first defeated, repeatedly advanced into 
the lowlands, where he overthrew three 
Chola armies, captured their fortresses, 
. recovered Amradhapura, and 

shattered the last resistance of 

, the enemy in a bloodv conflict 

JLxpeiied 

naruwa ; this victory ])ermanently freed 
the country from the Chola. 

The power of Ceylon was not yet, how- 
ever, dctinitely established. When Vijaya 
Bahu endeavoured to enter into friendly 
relations with the enemy, and sent special 
ambassadors to the Chola king with rich 
presents, the noses and the ears of the 
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the help of the Pandya king, though with 
little effect, and the Tamil ruler was furced 
to take refuge in Ceylon. 

This rapid rise of vSinghalese prosperity 
was of no long duration. Under Udaya 
III. (964-72) and Mahinda IV. (975-91) 
Ceylon was invaded by the Cholas ; 
under the Icadershi]) of their king, Para- 
Invasion kesariwaniian (1052-61)" they 
by the ^^verran the island to its southern- 
Cholas extremity, the ])rovincc 

of Rohana, carried away two 
sons of the king Manabharana, and 
killed the king Wira-Salamega about 
1056. The plundering extortions and the 
religious animosity of this Malabar people 
reduced the country to an awful state of 
desolation. It was not until 1059 that a 
brave noble, Loka, succeeded in driving 
the Chola from his native province of 

I p 


emissaries were cut off. Further, when 
he ordered his troo])s to march against 
the Cholas, a mutiny broke out, and the 
whole of the south rose against the king, 
who had much difficulty in crushing the 
rebellion. The country was utterly ex- 
hausted, and the Buddhist order was in 
so feeble a state that not a single monk 
in full orders was to be found anywhere 
in the island ; monks, accordingly, had to 
be brought over from Rarnanj'a or 
Martaban in lower Burma. 

ITnder Vikkama Bahu I., the southern 
ju'ovinces broke away entirely and were 
divided among different rulers. The king 
had the utmost difficulty in driving 
out an Aryan adventurer from North 
India, who had blockaded him in a 
mountain fortress, and in recovering 
Polonnaruwa. The population was com- 
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pletely exhausted, and the taxes were 
collected by measures of the severest 
oppression, “as the sugar mill presses the 
juice from the cane.” To meet his neces- 
sities, Vikkama Bahu was forced to 
appropriate Church property, and thus 
made the monks his deadly enemies. 
They emigrated to Rohana, taking with 
^ . them Buddha’s tooth and his 

Cause******' alms-dish. During the many 

ause* wars the irrigation canals had 
been destroyed, and the once 
fruitful land had become a malarial desert. 
Towns and villages were abandoned, and 
had grown so desolate “ that their sites 
were undisco verable.” 

Parrakkama Bahu I., or Parakrama, 
from 1164 to 1197, was the greatest mon- 
arch who ever sat upon the Singhalese 
throne. Only by realising the misery 
under which the country almost suc- 
cumbed during his youth can we estimate 
the results achieved by the intellectual 
force and patriotism of this ruler, whom 
history rightly names ” the Great.” 

After the death of Vijaya Bahu I. the 
Singhalese monarchy had almost entirely 
collapsed. The nominal ruler was still 
resident in Polonnaruwa, but the greater 
part of the country was broken into petty 
principalities. In the province of Rohana 
alone four such princes were to be found, 
including Manabharana, who laid claim to 
the little district “ of the twelve thousand 
villages,” and was the father of Parrak- 
kama the Great. This ruler spent his 
youth in the mountains ; “he received a 
thorough instruction in religion, in the 
different legal systems, in rhetoric and 
poetry, dancing and music, in writing and 
in the use of sword and bow, and in 
these exercises he attained the highest 
degree of perfection.” Upon the death of 
his uncle he became ruler of his princi- 
pality. 

Parrakkama’s administration was in 
every respect admirable ; he introduced 
^ , a properly organised system of 

Greatest endeavoured to 

RttUr^* make the utmost possible use 
of streams and rainfall for the 
irrigation of the soil. At the same time 
he drilled those of the male inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms, with a view to 
the reunion of his country as a whole. 
His first expedition was directed against 
the highland of Malaya, which he subdued 
with the support of a general of King 
Gaja Bahu IV. The court at Polon- 


naruwa was entirely denationalised ; it 
was thronged by crowds of foreigners, 
including princes from the mainland, who 
disseminated foreign influence, foreign 
customs, foreign religion, and “ filled the 
land of the king like thorns in a bed.” 
For this reason he declared war upon 
Gaja Bahu, and advanced by a rapid series 
of victories to the land of pearls, “ the coast 
of the Gulf of Manaar.” Ultimately the 
king and the princes were captured. After 
thus attaining his object, the conqueror 
restored their country to his defeated foes. 
A chieftain of Rohana, Manabharana the 
younger, had attemi)ted to turn the war 
between Parrakkama and Gaja Bahu to 
its own advantage ; he was conquered in 
like manner, and also left in possession of 
his land. Both of these conquered princes 
appointed the victor as their successor. 
Thus Parrakkama became master of the 
whole island, although at first he was 
obliged sternly to suppress repeated revolts, 
especially among the freedom-loving in- 
habitants of the south and in the western 
province of Mahatittha. 

' The king’s strong hand soon made itself 
felt beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. 
P For a long period he had been in 

e a 10ns friendly relations with Rainanya 

® or Lower Burma. Vijaya I. had 

invited Burmese monks to 
Ceylon, and the two countres were united 
by peaceful commercial relations. How- 
ever, during the gloomy j)enod of the last 
Singhalese king, Arimadclana, the ruler of 
Ramanya had attempted to profit by the 
unfavourable condition of Ceylon. A tax 
was laid ujion the exportation of elephants, 
which made tlu* purchase of these animals 
almost impossible for the impoverished 
Singhalese. The usual presents were with- 
held from the Singhalese ambassadors, 
the ships of Ceylon were forbidden to land 
in Burma, and the emissaries sent from 
Polonnaruwa were finally robbed and 
imprisoned. Parrakkama then sent a 
strong expedition to Rarnanya ; his ships 
were greatly damaged by a storm, but the 
army succeeded in defeating the Burmese 
troops, storming the capital, and killing 
the king. Parrakkama's supremacy was 
proclaimed, and peace was granted only 
upon condition of an indemnity to com- 
pensate for former vexations, to which was 
added the obligation of a yearly tribute. 

In Southern India also, Parrakkama 
avenged the wrongs that had been com- 
mitted against Ceylon in former years. 
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The struggles between the Cholas and the 
Pandyas had continued since the time 
of Vijaya Balm 1. I'^nder their king 
Kulasekhara, the Cholas had fiercely 
besieged King Pandu in his capital of 
Madura. It was not to the interest of 
Ceylon to see a great Dravidian kingdom 
in place of the numerous ])etty states, 
who might wear one another out by 
internal struggles ; Parrakkama therefore 
sent to the help of the Tamil king a strong 
army under Lankajuira and Jagad Vijaya 
Nayaka. Before the arrival of this force, 
Madura had fallen and King Pandu had 
been killed ; however, the Singhalese had 

defeated the Cholas and devas- 

Singhalese King 

nvasion Kulasekhara was besieged in 
° ^ his fortress of Rajina and was 

barely able to save himself by flight. He 
was forced to conc'lude j)eace upon terms 
highly disadvantageous to himself. The 
Pandya kingdom was restored, Prince 
Vira Pandu was installed in Madura as 
king, and a Tamil coinage, with the head 
of Pari'akkaina. was struck to commemo- 
rate the campaign. The captured Cholas 
were sent to Ce}'l()n, where they were 
forced to work at the restoration' of those 
same religious buildings which their fore- 
fathers had destroyed in their ])lundering 
raids. True to the proverb of his choice, 
“ What is there in the world that a 
persevering man cannot perform ? ” 
Parrakkama gave his devastated island 
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NATIVE FARMING IN CEYLON 
The elephant is frequently used for ploughing: and other 
purposes on the “ paddy or rice larm, and he is here 
seen harnessed to a primitive Singhalese wooden plough. 
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ELEPHANT CARRYING A HALF-TON LOG 
The intelligence and great strength of the trained elephant 
give him a high industrial value, which is nowhere more 
apparent than it is in the teak forests of Further India. 

a fresh lease of })ros})erity. As chieftain 
of a small district, he had once observed, 
“ In a country like this not the least drop 
of water that falls from heaven should 
be allowed to run into the sea 

5c ernes 

? . service to mankind.” This 
princij^le was now vigorously 
]mt into practice throughout his great 
kingdom. He had tanks built or restored 
by thousands : the greatest of these, for 
example, the ” Sea of Parrakkama,” was 
equal in extent to the lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons. More than five hundred 
new canals were made, and several 
thousand ruined waterways were re- 
constructed. Malarious swam})s and im- 
penetrable jungles were transformed into 
miles of tioiirishirig rice fields and orchards ; 
towns and villages arose from their ruins, 
with a dense and ]:)rosperous population. 

The decaying capital of Polonnaruwa 
rose to new splendour and was provided 
with everything that could conduce to 
comfort and luxury. The rulei' was not 
forgetful of the old and famous capital 
of Anuradhajmra, the palaces which the 
founder of the empire had erected, the 
shrines consecrated by Mahinda and his 
successors ; and the monasteries and 
relic shrines were cleared of their jungle 
overgrowth and restored. The adminis- 
tration of the country was reorganised, 
and a mild and equable system of taxation 
introduced. The disorders which had 
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broken out in the Church were checked, 
and the morality of the priesthood im- 
proved. Parrakkama even succeeded in 
pconciling that feud between the chief 
sects which had lasted for a thousand 
years, and in unifying the doctrine ; 
“ the attempt to bring about this 
union seemed no less desperate than an 
P . attempt to raise the mountain 

e igieus Meru from its foundations.” 

Rec^^ciled ^^^^^kkama the Great was 
succeeded by his nephew Vijaya 
Bahu II. (i 197-8), a weakling charac- 
terised by the monks as a great scholar 
and poet ; after a reign of one year 
he was assassinated. Then began a 
period of the greatest confusion. During 
the eighteen years immediately follow- 
ing the death of the great king the 
empire saw no less than fifteen different 
rulers, with' reigns of one, nine, and 
seventeen days, three, seven, nine, and 
twelve months. At least five were mur- 
dered ; six were deposed, and in some cases 
blinded. A motley row of figures passes 
before us, Singhalese, Kalingas, Cholas, and 
Pandyas. The Kalinga prince Magha, who 
reigned from 1215 to 123b, seized the island 
with an army of twenty thousand warriors, 
was the first ruler able to secure his posi- 
tion upon the throne ; at the same time his 
rule proved a devastating scourge to the 
unfortunate country which had never yet 
been subjected to so fearful a visitation. 

In the south alone a few capable leaders 
were able to maintain their inde])endence 
in the mountain fortresses defended alike 
by Nature and art. Of these petty 
principalities, ihe most important was 
Dambadcnya, where Vijaya Bahu III, 
(1236-40), who traced his descent from 
Vijaya Bahu I., had established himself ; 
from this base of oj)erations he was able 
to subdue the province of Malaya. His 
son Parrakkama Bahu III. (1240-75), 
drove out the Dravidians in 1255, almost 
annihilating them, together with the 
Chola king, Someswara ; still, 
Raias^in forced to struggle with 

^ . other enemies, for the weak- 
ness of Ceylon had attracted 
the Malays, who were especially active at 
that period. Their leader, Chandrabhanu, 
twice invaded the country and devasted 
“ the whole of Lanka ” ; the Malays, 
hbwever, never succeeded in permanently 
establishing themselves on the island. 

In the works of peace, Parrakkama II. 
rivalled his great predecessor. During the 
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Dravidian rule proprietary titles had been 
lost or confused, and a redistribution of 
the country among laity and monks was 
now undertaken. Roads were laid down, 
tanks and canals restored, and Polon- 
naruwa, which had been almost entirely 
ruined, was rebuilt ; in Anuradhapura 
works of restoration were begun upon the 
main buildings, which had been severely 
damaged. Meanwhile, the so-called monks 
had plunged into every kiiid of vice, and 
the old quarrel between the brotherhoods 
broke out with renewed fury. Here, too, 
the king’s action improved the situation. 

Vija^^a Bahu IV., the successor of 
Parrakkama IT, was murdered by one of 
his generals two years later, though the 
murclerer also received short shrift. In 
default of a powerful ruler, the people 
quickly relapsed into their fonner state 
of misery, and, to com])lete the tale oi 
their suffering, a terrible famine broke out. 
A Pandu army invaded the country so 
suddenly that even the greatest relic of the 
Buddhist world, the tooth of Buddha, 
could not be hidden, but was carried off 
to Madura with other booty. Th.e tooth 
. _ was not recovered until the 
reign of Parrakkama Bahu III. 
Jeul This raid of the 

the last Dravidian invasion of Ceylon ; 
a few years later, in 1311, the Mohamme- 
dans under Kafur adx^anced from the 
north to the Palk Straits, and from the 
middle of the fourteenth century the 
Pandyas became tributary to the kingdom 
of Bijanagar, in the Deccan. The Singh- 
alese chronicles make no reference to 
wars with the Dravidians latei' tiian the 
year 1290. In consequence ot the in- 
cessant civil wars, the ruling kings 
removed their cai)itals further within 
the mountains, and Buddhism hardly 
existed even in name. Hence, even up 
to the time of Parrakkama IV., about 
1300, only the very scantiest historical 
record was kept in the monasteries, and 
from that date until the middle of the 
eighteenth century historical writing 
ceased entirely. The records became 
somewhat more definite at the time 
of Raja Simha I. (1586-92), who secured 
the throne by murdering his father. 
But it was not until the time of 
Kirti Sri raja Simha (1747-80) that 
the gaps were filled up with the 
scanty material to hand and with the 
aid of tradition. 




THE EUROPEANS IN CEYLON 


“IN those days certain merchants carried 
^ on trade in the harbour of Kolamba, 
which they continued until, in the course 
of time, tliey had ^rown very powerful. 
The Parangi, or Portuguese, were collec- 
tively base unbelievers, cruel, and hard- 
hearted/’ In the year 1498 Vasco da 
Gama had cast anchor before Calicut ; 
seventeen years later came the destruction 
of the Arab trade, which had hitherto 
monopolised the valuable products of Asia, 
especially the spice exports ; Ormuz, 
Malacca, and Goa became the foundations 
of the Portuguese power in the Indian 
seas. Portuguese ships had visited Ceylon 
as early as 1505 ; in 1515 a fleet sailed to 
the island from Calicut under Lopez 
Soarez, and the Singhalese monarch in 
Kotta gave permission to the admiral to 
found a permanent trading station in the 
harbour of Colombo, near his residence. 
If the king hoped to gain powerful friends 
by this means, he was soon bitterly 
. . undeceived. He was forced to 

b Te**"*" a Portuguese vassal, 

pLiuguese to agree to the payment of 
a yearly tribute of cinnamon, 
precious stories, and elephants. Hostilities 
were the early and the natural result. 
The kings removed their capitals to the 
mountains of the interior, first to Sita- 
waka, then to Kandy. But in vain ; the 
war continued without interruption, and 
every Portuguese campaign penetrated 
further into the country. 

By degrees, however, the diniculties 
afforded by the precipitous highland slopes, 
the jungles of the primeval forest, the 
dangers of the climate, and the military 
strength of the highlanders increased. 
The latter learnt the arts of strategy, 
tactics, and the use of weapons from their 
enemies ; they had of old been famous 
for their skill in metal-working, and were 
able to keep their guns and cannons in 
better repair. Mayadhana and his son 
Raja Simha I. vigorously repulsed the 
attacks of the Portuguese ; of Raja Simha 
II., Mahawansa says : “ As a lion bursts 
into a herd of elephants, or as flakes of wool 
are swept away by the wind, so was the 


enemy seized by fear and fled before the 
dauntless king.” 

The Portuguese were never able to estab- 
lish themselves in the interior ; their only 
established possessions were the fortresses 
of Negarnbo. Colombo, Galle, Battikaloa, 
and Trincomali, with the land immediately 
adjoining these settlements. They oper- 
„ ated with some success against 

X cn o the Tamil kingdom, which occu- 
Power'*^^* pied the northern extremity of 
the island, and a small strip 
of land upon the east coast. The capital 
of Jafna was stormf'd in 1560, and the 
sacred tooth fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese. In vain did the King of 
Pegu offer 400,000 gold pieces for the 
relic. The Portuguese valued the destruc- 
tion of that fragment of bone at a higher 
price ; it was pounded in a mortar l)y the 
Archbishop of Goa, Dorn Gaspar, burnt in 
the tire, and the ashes thrown into the 
river. Tooth worship was, however, not 
extirpated by this means ; in no long time 
a second ” tooth ” appeared in Kandy, 
which was ^aifl to have been hidden and 
buried during a Portuguese invasion, while 
the conquerors were said to have destroyed 
only an imitation of the real tooth. On 
the first conquest of Jafna, the Portuguese 
contented themselves with depriving the 
Sultan of the island of Mannar and of all 
his treasures, and imposing a heavy 
tribute u})on him. In 1617, the town was 
again stormed upon the reported outbreak 
of hostilities against the Christians ; the 
Sultan was beheaded and his land declared 
Portuguese territory. 

The story of the destruction of Buddha’s 
tooth is typical of the religious fanaticism 
of the Portuguese. Every ship 
Portuguese together with soldiers 

FanaUcUm plunder, bands of 

monks who were anxious to 
spread Christianity by any means in their 
power. Their greatest success was the 
conversion of a Singhalese king to the one 
true Church. ” The King Dharma Pafili 
Raja embraced the Christian religion, and 
was baptised under the name of Don Juan 
Pandaura ; many nobles of Kotta were 
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BATTIKALAO, ONE OF THE EARLY PORTUGUESF STRONGHOLDS IN CEYLON 

Battikaloa, now the capital of the eastern province in Ceylon, is situated on an island in a salt water lake, 
30 miles long and from two to five miles wide ; the old Dutch fort, seen in the picture, now does service as a prison. 

converted with him. From this time masters upon their cliange of faitli. 
onward the wives of the nobles, and The Portiu,mese e.xemidifu'ci their own 
also those of the low'er castes, such as interj)pdat ion of Christianity by practisin;^' 
the barbers, fishers, humawas, and inliiiman extortion u]K)n every siibjec't 
chalyas, became Christians, and li\'ed within their domains. In this manner 
witli the Christians tor the sake of the they sought to indemnify themselves for 
Portuguese money.” the com])arati\Tly small profits accruing 

This apostate king a])i)ointed Phili]) II. from their trade. The cultivation of the 
of S])ain and Portugal his heir, and most valua])le ])roduct of the island. 

. from that time the Portuguese cinnamon, was retarded by the bitter 
Condition ^ added to their hatred of the fori'igners, and coiilined to 

of Cc Ion that of Lord of narrow' districts in the immediate neigh- 

^ Ceylon. The soil wxis well bourhood of the fortified settleineiits of 
ju'epared for the conversion of the Colombo and Galle. S])ices “ were col- 
Singhalese to Christianity. The old Iccted sword in hand and ex]H)rted under 
religion had degenerated to the lowest the guns of the fortresses.” Trade ra])idly 
])ossiblc point ; Raja Simha. the w^or- decreased, and the receipts failed to 
shipper of Siv^a, had persecuted his balance the expenditure of the Portugru'se 
Buddhist subjects. Repeated importations during 150 years of unbroken war. The 
of foreign monks had been unable to check decay of Portuguese trade in Ceylon 
the decay of vSinghalese Buddhism ; the w^as but one of the many 

people had grown utterly indifferent to ® jdienomena apparent upon the 

religious questions. Within the Portu- decline of Portugal, which wa.s 

guese districts members of the lower castes absorbed by the Spanish inon- 

could exist only by keeping on good terms archy in 1580. The spirit of enter- 
with their masters, and consequently the ])rise which had inspired the country 
people came over to the Catholic Church during the fifteenth century and at 
in numbers. tlie outset of the sixteenth had faded ; 

High-sounding Portuguese names are its ])ower w'as wristed by constant 
still to be found among the modern wars in deadly rlimates, the peojde 
Singhalese, the descendants of converts were impoverished, and the oppression 
who adopted the family names of their of the Inquisition lay upon all minds. 



THE EUROPEANS IN CEYLON 


PortugaVs career as a colonial Power 
was at an end. Her place in Ceylon was 
taken by the Dutch, who had now 
all but achieved their deliverance from 
Spain. 

In 1602 Joris van Spilbergen landed in 
the island with two ships to conclude an 
alliance with the angry Singhalese king 
against the Portuguese ; the king sent two 
ambassadors “ into their beautiful land," 
and persuaded the people to come to 
Ceylon with many ships. In the mean- 
while, the two Powers concluded a con- 
vention in 1609 expulsion of the 

Portuguese from the island, though 
. . neither the feeble king V^imila 

, Dhamma Surya I. (1592-1620) 

Influence themselves 

strong enough for immediate 
action. The war was not prosecuted with 
any energy until the time of Raja Simha 
IT. ; the Dutch then captured one Portu- 
guese fortress after another. Ultimately, 
in 1638, after an armistice of ten years, 
ColomJ)o and Jafna fell, and the Portu- 
guese were definitely ousted by the Dutch. 


The new nationality conducted their 
policy in a wholly different spirit. They 
were primarily merchants, and their chief 
object was to avoid any possible dis- 
turbance to their trade. They had ori- 
ginally agreed to send an embassy to the 
king at Kandy every year. The king 
treated these with contempt and scorn ; 
on different occasions the ambassadors 
The Dutch beaten, imprisoned, and 

Policy death, outrages 

of Peace the Dutch patiently bore. 

On one occasion only, during the 
reign of Kirti Sri Raja Simha, did they 
attempt a punitive expedition with Malay 
soldiers ; Kandy was captured, and the 
king , was forced to flee, taking v/ith him 
the tooth of Buddha. Sickness and famine, 
however, broke out among the troops, 
and their line of retreat was cut off ; 
many soldiers succumbed to the attacks 
of the mountaineers, while others were 


scattered and lost their way in the in- 
hospitable forests. 

Raja Simha II. was succeeded by a 
number of weak rulers who favoured the 



AUDIENCE GRANTED BY THE KING OF CEYLON TO GERARD HULST IN 1656 

Inset in top of the picture is a portrait of the Dutch general, Gerard Hulst, who is described as the First Coun- 
seil^, an^d Director Generali of ye Indies, Comander in Chief of all the Sea and Land Forces sent to Ceylon, and 
tne Coast of the Indies." The united arms of the Singhalese and the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from tne island. 
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THE BARBARIC 


In the reign of Raja Simha, a usurper had himself proclaimed King ; Raja Simha enticed 
him to his court, had him buried to the elbows and killed by his attendfants, who threw 
wooden balls at his victim. Our illustration is from an old engraving in an early history. 

monks, though they were unable to im- 
prove the position of the order. Sri Wira 
Parakkama Narinda, from 1701 to 1734, 
built the Dalada Maligawa, a temple yet in 
existence, to enshrine the sacred tooth, 
and decorated its outer walls with thirty- 
two histories of the birth of Buddha ; but 
under his successor, Vijaya Raja Simha, 
from 1734 to 1747, the monks had entirely 
disappeared. The doctrine itself had de- 
generated into a mix- 
ture of Hinduism, devil 
worship, and Buddhist 
conventionalities. The 
connection of t h e 
island with vSouthern 
India — a large number 
of the rulers of Kandy 
married princesses 
from Madura — had 
enabled the Brahman 
gods to gain the pre- 
eminence in Ceylon ; 
their images were 
carried in procession 
in company with the 
statues of Buddha, 
and when a king built 
a Buddhist shrine he 
erected with it a tem- 
ple cledicated to Siva 
or Vishnu. It was not 
until the time of 


from 1747 to 1780, that 
Buddhism was purified 
of its hollow formali- 
ties and revived ; two 
embassies brought over 
each a chapter of ten 
monks, the first under 
the high-priest Upali, 
from Siam. The reli- 
gious toleration of the 
Dutch and the Eng- 
lish has since enabled 
Buddhism to extend its 
area and regain some 
of its power in Ceylon, 
though at the same 
time the doctrine has 
been largely modified 
by the worship of 
Brahman gods and 
Dravidian demons. 

The Dutch at first 
derived great profit 
from their trade in the 
products of Ceylon. 
The cinnamon jdantations caj)turcd from 
the Portuguese were not increased ; but 
the careful cultivation of. the plants raised 
the value of the bark to an unjirecedented 
height, and high prices were maintained 
by a strict monopoly, 'fhese measures, 
however, eventually led to the decay of 
the trade. The high ])rices attracted the 
rivalry of other plantations uj)on other 
islands. An army of subordinate officials 



DUTCH FORCES TAKING THE 


MANNAR 


T/ ‘ C * T? ; C* \ An incident in the struggle for supremacy in Ceylon before 1668 when the Dutch finally 

l\irtl on Kaja oimna, expelled the Portuguese, against whom they had allied themselves with the Singhali^se. 





DEPOSITION OF THE KING OF KANDY BY THE B'RITISH IN 1815 
The British assumed complete sovereignty of Ceylon in 1816, when they deported Wikrama Raja Singha, King 
of Kandy, whose excesses had culminated in the massacre of some native merchants who were British subjects. 


swallowed up a large proportion of the 
profit, and dishonesty was increased by 
the scanty salaries paid. Tlie cinnamon 
trade, which originally brought such 
high profits, at length scarcely succeeded 
in paying its exjienses. 

The trade of Ceylon suffered from the 
decline of Holland as a sea-power.. The 
capture of the Portuguese possessions 


marks the zenith of Dutch influence, 
and Dutch trade was at that time five times 
greater than that of England. While, 
however, the struggle for Colombo and 
Jafna was in progress, England dealt 
a deadly stroke at her rival ; in 1651-60 
the Navigation Acts were passed, which 
prevented foreign ships from carrying goods 
between England and her colonies. In 
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the year 1792 the proportion of trade in 
the hands of these rivals was as two to five. 
When Holland became a virtual dependency 
of the French Republic during the Euro- 
pean wars at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain took from the 
Dutch not only their trading fleet, 




savage excesses of the monarch, Wikrama 
Raja Singha of Kandy, culminated in 
the massacre of some native merchants 
who were British subjects ; with the 
inevitable result. The king was easily 
captured and deported to Madras, and 
in March, 1815, the chiefs by formal 
treaty accepted the British snpre- 
macy. 

vSincc that date Ceylon has had 
. ^ no history.’’ The island is ruled 
as a British Crown Colony, and its 
' notable events liave been mainly 

of commercial interest. The first 
SSS was the successful development of 
HH the country as a great coffee 
r^jOj producer ; the second was the 
destruction of the coffee plantation 
by a fungus which all efforts failed 







n r wiiitr To, ^ 

COLOMBO HARBOUR, CEYLON 

which was valued at 0,000, 000, 
but abo all their colonies at the 
Cape, in Malacca, in Cochin, m 
the Moluccas, etc. The occupation 
of Ceylon was not a difficult bask. 

The British Governor of Madras 
sent an expedition which promptly 
captured Trincomali, a position of 
considerable naval importance. • 

'i'he capitulation of Colombo, the 
Dutch cajiital, which surrendered 
without striking a blow, effectively 
substituted British for Dutch throughout 
the island — which, unlike many other 
British conquests of the time, was not 
restored at the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, when, on the contrary, it was 
formally annexed to the British Crown. 
For the time, the native rulers in the 
interior were not dispossessed. But the 



QUEEN STREET, COLOMBO 

to eradicate, about 1870, followed by the 
development of tea-growing, which has 
proved a not inefficient substitute. For 
the rest, the rule of Ceylon has 
followed the lines of other British 
Crown Colonies where a large dark-skinned 
population is governed In' a handful 
of British. Emil Schmidt 
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THE LAND, ITS PEOPLES. AND GENERAL 
EARLY HISTORY 


rURTHER INDIA, otherwise known as 
^ Indo-China, forms the most easterly 
of the three great ]:>rojeetions southward 
from Asia. lequal in area to the south of 
Nearer India — ^30,58^ square miles —it 
is ])ounded by China 611 the north, by 
India on the north -west : the western 
boundary in all its length is formed by the 
east coast of the Sea of Bengal, it^^ southern 
boundary is the sea between the mainland 
and the islands of Java and Borneo, 
while the China Sea washes its eastern 
shores. The course of its civilisation has 
been inspired by impulses derived not 
from over seas, luit from the two civilised 
countries of India and China. 

The suj)erficial configuration of Further 
India is controlled by parallel mountain 
ranges running for the most part from 
north to south, which, beginning in the 
mountain country between Faistern Tibet 
and Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kwangtnng, 
the southern provinces of China, to the 
north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude, 
Mounuins fliverge southward. At the 
of the Loots of these mountains, in 
Peninsula 3,000 feet deep, run 

those four mighty rivers which 
rise in Tibet, afterward diverging fan- wise 
to hurry on to the different seas. From its 
passage through the mountains eastward 
the Yangtse Kiang naturally forms the 
most important line of communication in 
the Celestial Empire. The Brahma]mlra 
turns back westward through the broad 
valley of Assam to the Ganges delta. 
Only the Salwen and Mekong, running 
southward, can be said properly to belong 


to the ])eninsula of Indo-China. Between 
these rivers flow parallel streams, the 
sources of which begin at a point some- 
what to the south of the spot whore the 
main streams pass the gorges ; of these 
the most westward is the Irawaddi, 
whicli rises in the mountain land to the 
east of Assam. The greater part of its 
course is navigable : with its tributaries 
it facilitates communication with Yunnan, 
passing through the fruitful plains of 
Chittagong and Arakan, and forming 
one of the greatest deltas in the world 
at its mouth in the Gulf of Pegu. 

From this river the Salwen, eastward, is 
divided by no greater obstacle than a 
low-lying range of hills running north and 

^ ^ south, which eventually turns 

The Great r .1 . 

, it away irom the narrow coast 

Rivers of - . . ' . _ 


IndO'China 


district of Tenna^serim and 


directs its course to Central 
Further India. Between the Salwen and 
the Mekong flows the Menam, the main 
river of Siam, the whole course of which 
falls within Indo-China, since its sources 
do not extend beyond the twentieth 
degree of latitude north. Beyond is the 
Mekong, rising in Tibet, the delta of 
which extends eastw^ard into the China 
Sea. All these streams have fruitful deltas, 
and plains u])on their banks, but naviga- 
tion on any large scale is excluded by the 
rapids and shallows immediately above 
their mouths. The mountain chain run- 
ning from north to south forms a sharp 
line of demarcation to the east of the 
Mekong between Central and Eastern 
Further India, Cochin-China, Annam, and 
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Tonqiiin. The Songka, or Red River, is 
the only stream flowing northward in 
Tonquin, a district generally narrow which 
forms the eastern third of Indo-China ; 
it is, however, more navigable than the 
central rivers, and forms the most con- 
venient route of access to Yunnan and 
its mineral wealth. The climate is that 
p of a tropical Asiatic district 

ysica under the monsoons. In the 

features of 

^ and deltas all natural growths 

flourish with inexhaustible fertility, and 
from an early age these have been the 
points of departure for Indo-Chinese 
civilisation. The highlands further to 
the north are less richly dowered by 
Nature, and have retained for thousands 
of years their influence uj^on tribal 
formation. Here from a remote antiquity 
was the home of powerful half-barbaric 
tribes who were driven out by upheavals 
among the restless nomadic hordes of 
Central Asia or attracted by the riches 
of the southern lowlands, which they 
repeatedly invaded, bringing infusions of 
new blood and valuable material for the 
work of civilisation. 

Hence even at the present day racial 
*;tocks disjdaying anthropological and 
ethnological differences can be plainly 
recognised. As direct descendants of the 
earliest inhabitants we have three races 
belonging to different anthropological 
groups — the Nigritic, Malay, and Indo- 
nesian types. The Nigritic people, who 
are related to the inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, and to the Aetas of 
the Philipj)iiies, are now known as Sakai 
and Semangs, and inhabit small districts 
within the peninsula of Malacca. The 
Mala^^s arc identical with the inhabitants 
of the islands, to which they were expelled 
at a comparatively late period. Tribes 
which have maintained their purity of 
blood also occupy certain districts in the 
Malay peninsula ; while others, mixed 

Races of invaders, occupy 

p - extensive tracts in the lowlands 
InTia**^ of Siam and Annam ; their 
original settlements .seem to 
have been the lowlands of Indo-China. 
On the other hand, the highlands were 
inhabited by Indonesians, whose nearest 
relations are now to be found in the 
Indonesian Archipelago, in the Philippines, 
Borneo, Sumatra, etc. The modern 
representatives of the Indonesian race 
within Indo-China are the Nagas on the 
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frontier between Assam and T 3 urma ; the 
Selongs, in the Mergui archipelago ; the 
Moi — half-wild tribes between the Mekong 
and the coast of Assam and between 
Yunnan and Cochin-China ; the Kui, in 
South-eastern Siam and North-western 
Cambodia ; and the Mons or Takings 
in the deltas of the Burmese rivers, 
formerly distributed throughout Lower 
Burma. 

The highlands, which extend further 
northward from Eastern Tibet to the 
.southern }>rovinces of China, were in 
antiquity inhabited by a j^owerful race 
closely allied to the Indonesians, who 
may be generally comprehended in the 
tribal families of the Thai. From this 
])oint repeated invasions took place into 
the lowlands at a later period. About 
1250 this peo]:)le was settled in the ]u*in- 
cipality of Xieng-Mai. Under Rama 
Khomheng in 1283 the more southerly 
kingdom of Sukhodaya is mentioned in 
inscri])tioiis. Driven westward by (he 
resistance of the Brahman kings of 
(kmbodia, the Thai are found in })osses- 
sion of the lower Menam about 1350. 

p.. The descendants of these immi- 
f after fusion with the 

India'’ inhabitants of the dis- 

trict form the chief element in 
the population of those states of Further 
India whicli reached any high degree of 
culture. 

It is impossible to decide whether the 
Cham are an early branch of the Thai or 
whether they originated from the Indo- 
nesians ; they found the Malays settled in 
the lowlands and borrowed their language, 
which is closely related to the different 
Malay dialects of the presen ( day ; at 
the same time their ])hysical characteristics 
display marked divergences from the 
Malay type and a])proach more nearly to 
the Indonesian. The first glimmer of 
historical information shows them as the 
settled peo])le of a kingdom which em- 
braced South Tonquin, Annam, and a 
great part of Central Further India. A 
second w^ave of migration advancing 
within our era brought the Khmers into 
the fruitful land; here they, too, mixed 
with the population in poksession, the 
Malays, and Indonesians — hence the wavy 
hair of the Kui — and raised their State 
of Cambodia to high prosperity at the 
expense of the Champa kingdom. By 
later invasions of the Thai their district 
was reduced to its pre.sent limits, the 
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smaller State of Cambodia and Southern 
Cochin-China. 

From this cradle of nations new races 
advanced east and south and exi)clled the 
Moi, the Malays, and Khmers from their 
settlements ; these were the Annamese. 
At the present day they are settled from 
the delta of Tonquin to Southern Cochin- 
China, and have been strongly modified 
by infusions of Chinese blood, while their 
civilisation is almost entirely Chinese. 
Pfobal)ly the same wave brought a second 
strcajn of the Thai forward about the same 
date, the Lao race in the mountains of 
what is now North Siam, and a third tribe, 
the Burmese, who are linguistically related 
to the Tibetans ; these tribes advanced 
from the mountain land at the east of 
Tibet to the lower courses of the Irawaddi, 
where they settled, driving to the coast 
the Mons, who show linguistic affinities 
with the Annamese. About looo a.d. 
they were followed by the Shan, now 
settled in the mountain districts of U])]>er 
Burma, who still call themselves Thai, or 
Free, and further to the east by the 
Siamese, who overthrew the su])remacy 
. of the former Khmer inimi- 
and*^^ grants in ( arnbodiaand formed 
Conflict, prosperoiis kinsdom 

ot their own. 1 he jmysical 
characteristics of all these tribes show 
that they are not free from fusion with 
other races. 


The prehistoric period of Further India 
is shrouded in darkness, though a few 
vague and general indications may be 
derived from the sciences of comparative 
])hilology and anthropology. These indi- 
cations alike point to early racial com- 
mixture and fusion. From a ydiilological 
point of view, several jirimordial groups 
stand out in isolation. The dialects of 
the dark inhabitants of the peninsula at 
the present day are as yet but little known ; 
but the sjieciai characteristics of the Malay 
group of languages show that this branch 
diverged from the original stem in a 
remote antiquity. The remaining dialects 
of the people of Further India belong to 
the isolating family of languages, and 
point to the existence at an extremely 
early age of two distinct tribes, which may 
be designated as Tibeto-Burmese and Thai- 
Chincse, according to their modern 
distribution. 

We have no means of deciding wffiere 
the first ancestors of these groups may 
have dwelt. We can venture to assert 


Cradle 
of the 

Races 


only that the separation of these primitive 
peoples, with whom we are concerned in 
the history of Further India, took place 
in the north. During the later history of 
Indo-China, the Thai preserved their racial 
purity, as they do at the present day in 
the mountainous frontier between Further 
India and China. Philological evidence 
points to the fact that an early 
bifurcation of the Thai formed 
the tribes of Mon-Annam, which 
were driven into their present 
remote habitations by the invasions in 
later centuries of the Thai. They were 
then known as Mons and Annainites. 
The Cham also broke away from the Thai 
at an eaily ])eriod, and were strongly 
influenced by the Malay j)opulation, with 
whom they came into contact, both in 
respect of language and ])liysical structure, 
Within recent and historical times they 
were followed by the Khmers, the Laos, 
Shans, and Siamese. 

Upon the dates and the history of these 
ancient racial movements we have no 
information whatever. Chinese histories 
refer, indeed, to an embassy sent from 
Indo-China, ])robably from Tonquin, in 
the year iiio B.c. to the Imperial Chinese 
court of the Chau. In 214 n.c. and 
loq A.D., Chinese generals founded dynas- 
ties of their own in Tonquin. Upon the 
general history of those ages we have no 
other information. The v^ild imagination 
of the natives has so transformud their 
legends that though these go back to the 
creation of the world, they give us no 
historical material of any value whatever. 

It is not until the first centuries of our 
era that the general darkness is somewhat 
relieved. On the north frontier and in 
the east we find a restless movement and 
a process of struggle, with varying success, 
between the Chinese and the native races ; 
while in the south and west Hindu civilisa- 
tion is everywhere victorious. The most 
im])ortant source of our knowledge upon 
the affairs of Further India in 
Light on those ages is Ptolemy’s descrip- 
tion of the world, dating from 
the first half of the second 
century a.d. The larger part of the 
south was occupied by the Champa 
kingdom of the Chains, with its capital at 
Champapura. To the east and north-east 
were settled the Khmers, who, according 
to an ancient tradition of Cambodia, had 
advanced southwards from their northern 
settlements and come into connection 
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with the Chains. Ptolemy, however, also 
informs us that at his time the coast-line 
of Further India was inhabited throughout 
its length by the Sindoi or Hindus. As 
their importance in Indo-China was at 
that time great enough for the Alexandrine 
geographer to describe them as a race of 
wide distribution, the advance of Hindu 
« . civilisation must have taken 

®7he place at least .some centuries 

PeninsnU previously. The introduction 

of Brahman civilisation was a 
victory for merely a few representa- 
tives of a higher culture. The physical 
characteristics of the population of Further 
India were but little influenced by this new 
infusion. The movement can hardly have 
begun before the period at which the 
Brahmans colonised Orissa. From this 
point Brahmanism apparently made its 
way to Indo-China by sea. On the one 
hand, the Brahmans did not advance along 
the land route, long hidden and leading 
through the Ganges delta and Assam, until 
the second half of the present millennium, 
at which time Brahmanism had long since 
fallen into decay in Indo-China. On the 
other hand, a proof of the fact that the 
colonisation was of transmarine origin is 
the predominance of Hinduism upon the 
coast. The movement to Indo-China 
cannot have started from Southern India 
for the reason that at that jieriod Brahman- 
ism had taken but little hold on the south, 
and the transmission of their civilisation 
from those shores is therefore extremely 
improbable. It was not until a much later 
period that communication between the 
two countries began, the results of which 
are apparent in the Dravidian influences 
visible in the later temple buildings of 
Indo-China. Further evidence for the 
northern origin of Indo-Chinese Brahman- 
ism is found in the names of the more 
important towns of early Indonesia, which 
are almost entirely borrowed from the 
Sanscrit names of the towns in the Ganges 

district, and also from the 

r desire of the Indonesian rulers 

of Brahman 

Influence xu- i i 

mythical sun and moon 

dynasties of Madhya-desa. The maritime 
route led straight to Burma, but 
Indian civilisation at the moment 
found that district less favourable to 
its jlevelopment than that of the great 
and more hospitable Champa kingdom in 
the central south. The Gulf of Ligor and 
the coast and banks of the great rivers of 


Cambodia seem to have been the central 
points of Brahman influence. This influ- 
ence was less important in the eastern part 
of the peninsula of Further India, which 
was both further from the Brahman 
starting-point, and more subject to Chinese 
civilisation. From Upper Burma to 
Cochin-Chfna countless temple ruins aro to 
be found at the present day, with rich 
ornamental sculptures and Sanscrit inscrip- 
tions, bearing evidence of the force of 
Brahman influence in earlier ages. 

Every year important disco verks are 
made, especially in those districts 'which 
the Ii‘eiich have opened uj). Most of the 
traditional names of the kings of Cambodia 
are to be read in inscriptions in their 
Sanscrit form trorn the third century a.d. 
to iio8. At a later period within this 
district Sanscrit writing gave way to the 
native Khmer script Inscribed memorials, 
calvings, and building generally, make it 
clear that Siva and his son, Ganesa, the 
god with the elephant head, were the most 
widely distributed of the Brahman gods. 
The images and symbols of these gods are 
far more numerous than those of the other 
^ figures of Hindu mythology. 

® . At the same time Vishnu was 

of Further venerated. The most 

^ impoitant and beautiful Ih'ah- 

man temples of Further India are dedi- 
cated to this god, instances being the 
temples of Angkor Thorn and of Angkor 
Wat, built, as we learn from the evidence 
of the inscriptions, in 825. 

At the time when the early exponents 
of Brahmanism advanced to China, Budd- 
hism had also taken root in their, native 
land, being then considered merely a 
s])ceial variant of the belief in the old 
gods. Hence, with the transmission of 
Brahmanism, the seeds of Buddhism were 
undoubtedly sown in Indo-China. As 
Buddha himself was received into the cult 
of Vishnu as being the incarnation of this 
god, so, during the flourishing period of 
Brahmanism in Champa and Cambodia, 
his images were erected and w^orshipped 
within the temples dedicated to Siva or 
Vishnu. 

Buddhism advanced to Indo-China by 
two routes. The first of these led straight 
from India and Ceylon to the opposite 
coast. * According to the tradition,- Buddha- 
ghosha, in the fifth century A.D., after 
making his translation of the sacred scrip- 
tures into Pali, introduced the doctrine of 
Buddha into the country, starting from 
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the island of Ceylon. Resemblances be- 
tween the script of Cambodia and the Pali 
of Ceylon testify to the contact of the 
civilisation and religion of these two 
countries. Subsequently, however, the 
northern or Sanscrit developments of 
Buddhism had advanced to Further India 
by way of Central and Eastern Asia. 

‘The doctrine in this form was first trans- 
mitted to the vigorous and half-barbaric 
tribes of the mountainous highlands, who 
seem to have accepted it readily. At any 
rate, the Thai races — Laos, Shans, and 
Siamese — who migrated southward at a 
later period, were undoubtedly zealous 
Buddhists. Their advance about the end 
of the first and second centuries a.d. 
implies a definite retrogression on the part 
of Brahmanism in Indo-China. The 


Brahman gods decay, and the tem])les sink 
into ruins. Upon their sites arise build- 
ings which, in their poverty of decoration 
and artistic conception, correspond to the 

humility of Buddhist theo- 
Decay o ^ ^ metaphysics. In 

Cambodia alone did Brah- 
Further n la j^^mism maintain its position 

fora time, as is evidenced by buildings and 
inscriptions from the sixth to the thirteenth 
centuries. About the year 700 the northern 
ty])e of Buddhism made an unobtrusive 
entrance, and King Jayawarman V., who 


reigned from 968 to 1002 undertook reforms 
on its behalf. But it was not until 1295 
that the schools fell into the hands of the 
Buddhists, and Buddhism did not become 
the State religion in Cambodia before 1320. 
B that date, the Southern, or 

Buddhism Buddhism had also found 

Increases 1 s country. 

A uence Brahmanism, however, had 
been very deeply rooted, as is proved by 
the numerous Sanscrit words borrowed 
by the modern languages of Further 
India, and also by many special practices 
which have persisted to the present day. 
Vishnu, Siva, and Ganesa, though no 
longer worshipped as gods, were honoured 
as heroes, and their images in bronze and 
stone decorated the temples side by side 
with the images of Buddha, as, for instance, 
in the temple of Wat Bot Phram at 
Bangkok. Vishnu remains one of the 
heraldic devices on the royal banner of 
Siam, and the kings of this empire show 
special favour to the Brahmans in their 
districts who cling to the old beliefs. 
They alone are allowed to prepare the 
holy water, and play a predonunant 
part in many palace ceremonies. The 
aristocracy of Cambodia still lays claim to 
certain privileges whicn remind us of 
those possessed by the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajputs, in the Brahman caste system. 



A STRETCH OF THE VALLEY OF THE IRAWADDI IN BURMA 
The Irawaddi Is the main highway of commerce in Burma, and its many-mouthed delta makes a prolific r*ice field. 



ThUrirt, of the great SHIVE DAGON pagoda at RANGOON 

but imperfectly convey an idea of the splendour of the mafnificent edifice, which, for the light elegance 
of its contour, and the happy combination of its several parts, maybe fairly said to challenge for beautvanv nrh..- r.f 

nar^d“ ^ 'if*' T'" of te'ah-wood, and the most unwearied painrh^^^^^^^^ 

spared upon the profusion of rich carved work which ornaments it. The whole is one mass of the ^ •!u 

the eaceptlon of the three roofs, which are sUvered. The carved work is «, highly eae^ed ^^^^^^ 
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COUNTRIES OF FURTHER INDIA 

BURrtA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 


F rom the times when, thanks to 
Ptolemy, a more definite light is 
thrown ii])on the affaiis of Further India 
the gtmeral hi'^tory of Indo-China a])])(‘ars 
characterised by a tripartite di\'ision cor- 
responding to tlie three main geographical 
districts of the peninsula; we have to- 
day the western district, lacing the Indian 
Ocean, the central district, watered by the 
rivers of the Salwen, Menam, and Mekong, 
and the eastern district, most easily 
accessible from Chin<i and facing the 
Chinese Sea. 

The earliest sources of Burmese history 
are of Chinese origin. From the Chinese 
annals we h(‘ar of struggles with the 
inhabitants of the north-west ol Further 
India during th(‘ first century R.r. In 
these struggles the old ca})ital of Tagong 
ceased to exist, and further Chinese incur- 
sions took place between ifiO and 241 a.d. 

^ The earlier history of the 

„ . country rests solely upon 
vague tradition. These tradi- 
tions enable us dimly to 
observe the jiersistence ot an incessant 
struggle between petty kingdoms which 
rise to power and again disappear. 

From this constant change a number of 
larger and more tenacious bodies politic 
originate. Such is the state of Arakan on 
the northern coast, which was colonised ‘ 
Irorn Burma, but strongly influenced by 
India by reason of its neighbourhood to 
that country. Under its king, Uaw-Laya, 
it held the predominance over Bengal, 
Pagan, Pegu, and Siam aliout 1138, and 
about 1450 it advanced from Sandoweh, 
beyond its central point of Akyab, to 
Chittagong. On the south w'e have the 
state of Malaya Desa, so called after the 
principal tribe, and — more important than 
either of the foregoing — the two states of 
Burma and Pegu. The history of these 
latter is the history of an incessant struggle 
oetween two races — the Burmese, who 


advanced from the north, and the native 
Mons. 

The earliest mylliology of the Burmese 
speaks ot Prome in the fitth century A-U. 
as the cajhtal of a ])rimordial kingdom. 
At a later period cercain rebels emigrated 
from Prome and founded Pagan, which 
became the central ])oint of a new kingdom, 
and flourished from the seventh 


The Early 
Burmese 


to the ninth centuries. About 
^ lobo it was sufliciently power- 

uynasties conquer, under the 

leadershi]) of Anuruddha, or Anorat azo, 
tlu‘ Talaing kingdom of Sadoii, but was 
destroyed about 1300 by the dynasty of 
Panja. The period during which Tagong 
was tlu' (ai])ital of the old Burmese king- 
dom coincides with the distribution of 
Indian civilisation by the Brahmans. 
According to Brahman legends, Tagong 
on the Irawaddi was founded by King 
Abhiraja about 500 years before our era. 
At any rate, the rulers of Tagong were 
entirely subject to the influence of toreign 
civilisation. Tradition has preserved long 
lists of names belonging to different 
dynasties, in which there is an attempt to 
establish an original connection with the 
royal families of early India. Individual 
members of these lists are still celebrated as 
mighty heroes in Burmese po])ular songs. 

The scanty substratum of historical 
truth that can first be derived from the 
native legends displays the first thousand 
years of our era as an age of 
c inese^ restless movement, and of 
. struggles fought out between 

in urma individual states, and also 

against the Singhalese, and in particular 
the Chinese, who attempted to reduce 
Burma under their supremacy when they 
were not themselves occupied by internal 
disturbances. At a later period Chinese 
incursions were repeated, and as late as 
i2vS4 fierce battles against these powerful 
neighbours took place. It w^as not until 
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1305 that the Burmese ruler Minti 
succeeded in shaking off the dominion of 
China, until the time of Shan supremacy in 
that country. The darkness in which the 
details ol Burmese history are veiled 
begins to dis}x*rse in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. The character of 
the development, however, remains un- 
changed; bloody wars between the two 
chief races, the Burmese and the Mons, 
brave and cruel rulers alternating with 


weaklings, and a general state of ujdieaval 
which affected the little states of the 
west, and even the kingdom of Central 
Indc-China. 

In the year 1364, King Satomenchin, 
lord of the land of Sagoin and Panja, 
founded the Burmese capital of Ava, 
the classical Ratnapura, which for a long 
time was to be the central point of the 
history of the country. His successor, 
Mengyitsauke, increased his kingdom by 
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the conquest of Prome. He and the 
following kings defeated both the Ara- 
kanese in 1413 and later, and the Chinese in 
1424, 1449, and 1477. The centre of power 
then shifted from Ava to Pegu, the ruler of 
which, Mentara, after subduing Burma and 
Arakan in 1540, then stormed Ayuthia,. 
the capital of Siam, in spite of a most 
vigorous defence, and thus became para- 
mount over the great kingdom in Central 
Indo-China in 1544. The Siamese repeat- 
edly revolted, although their 
efforts were forcibly supj^n'ssed , 
and soon succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the supremacy 
of the Pegu king, Burankri 
Naunchan, who reigned from 
1551 to 1581. Burma remained 
dej^endent upon Pegu for a 
longer period. Attempts to 
shake off the foreign yoke 
failed in 1585 ; Ava becaint‘ a 
provincial town, and was 
reduced to ruin by neglect. 

At the outset of the seven- 
teenth century the forces of 
Pegu were expelled by Nyaung 
Mcndarah ; Ava was restored 
as the capital of Burma in 
1601. while Pegu and the 
northern Shan states in tlu; 
neighbourhood were sub- 
jugated. In 1636, however, 
Pt^gLi freed itself from Ava, 
which its rulers then subdued, 
and Ava became the ca])ital 
of the tv/o united states. The 
balance of fortune and ]X)wer 
continued to oscillate between 
these states. In the second hall 
of the seventeenth century 
Pegu was ])redom inant ; tlu* 
turn of Burma came at the 
outset of the eighteenth 
century. However, between 
1740 and 1752 Burma suffered 
several severe defeats, and 
again became subject to Pegu. 
When Burma finally threw off the yoke 
of Pegu in 1753, the last section of her 
history as an indej)endent state begins. 

Europeans had set foot upon the soil 
of Indo-China several centuries previously ; 
Malacca had been conquered by Albu- 
querque in 1511, and had become a strong- 
hold of Portuguese influence in the Malay 
Archipelago ; trading stations had also 
been founded on the north and west coasts 
of Further India, but the development 



SURRENDER OF RANGOON TO THE BRITISH 
During the viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie the British took Rangoon on 
April ii, after a blockade and assault by Commodore Lambert. 
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BURMESE HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


of these' was hindered by the continual 
struggles between Pegu and Iharma. 
Upon occasion Portuguese knights and 
soldiers fought on one or the other side. 
Adventurers, both Portuguese and Spanish, 
gained a tein]X)rary reputation at tlie cost 
oi a miserable end. However, Euroi)ean 
relations with Further India went no 


further than this. At a later period the 
English and the Dutch also founded settle- 
ments on the F)urmese coast, but were 
collectively expelled in consequence of 
their tactless behaviour to the Burmese 
officials. It was not until the middle of 
the eighteenth century that the English, 
in return for the helj) which they gave to 
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SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT OUTSIDE THE PALACE AT AMARAPURA 
Amarapura, literally “ the city of the grods," a few miles from Mandalay, was the capital of Burma before 1880, 
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KING MENG DAN MENG 
The well-iueaning: but incompetent ruler of Burma, who, 
in 1857, changed the capital from Amarapura to Mandalay. 


Alompra, the ]-iurmcsc liberator, olUainecl 
|)crinissioii to found a laetorv on llic 
island of Negrais, at th(? mouth of the 
Bassein River, which carried on a con- 
siderable trade until ()ctol)er, 1750. 

In 1740 Rurrna was overrun by Beine:a- 
Della of Pegu, and the royal family was 
utterly cxterminat(‘d. In 175J, however, 
Alompra collected a number of adherents 
in the village of Mozzobo. In a parable 
apparently einaiuiting trom Buddhaghosha 
we read the ^o]lo^^ing contemptuous 
statement : “ Of the twenty-one castes 
nineteen can be released from their sins 
l)y good works ; but the huntsmen and 
fishers, though they visit the ])agoda, 
hear the law, and keej) the live command- 
ments until the end of their lives, can never 

Castes released from their sins/' 

as cs Alom])ra drove out tlie Governor 
of Pegu and the brother of its 
king, Aporaza, wlio appeared 
in 1754 before Ava with a fleet. In 1755 
he advanced upon Pegu and gained 
possession of the hostile capital in 1757. 
In memory of the victory of Synyangong 
on April 21 , 1755, Rangoon w'as founded, 
a town which rajddly rose to great 
commercial importance by reason of 
its favourable geographical situation. 
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Growth 
of Burmeie 
Power 


Pegu, which had struggled for so many 
centuries with Burma for predominance, 
ceased to exdst in 1757. From that date 
Burma, which, by the occupation of 

Mergui and Tenasserim, even encroached 
upon Siam, was indisputably the first 
power in the west of tlie peninsula of 
Further India. After the death of 

Alom])ra, May 15th, 1700, his 
succe^sor^ Namdoji Prau, was 

confronted with the task of 
qiu'lling revolts, repelling the 

attacks of tlu; Chinese, vvdio declined to 
tolerate the growth of this tu'w Power on 
their soutlu'rn frontier, and incorporating 
those ]X‘tty states of Western Indo-China 
which had retained their ind(‘])endenc(\ 
Shembaun (J7f)j-t)()), the' seceind successe)r 
of Alom])ra, successfully defended liis 
empire against the Chinese', almost devstroy- 
ing their army under ('iCiieral Chie-n Lang 
Ix'fore' A\'a ; in 1771 he te'injiorarily con- 
e]uere(l Siam and siibdiu'd Assam, which 
had hitherto maintaine'd its independ- 
ence be)th against India and Indo-(-hina. 
Alom])ra’.s tliird son, the sixth king of the 
dynasty of 1757, Bhodau Pbra, m ’Lining 
royal grandfather, a l.irave ruler, though 
cruel and e:a])ricie)us, fe^imded Amarapura 
as Li ru‘W eapital in i7(Sp and obliged 



AN AUDIENCE WITH MENG DAN MENG 
The King: of Burma receiving the leaders of the Mission 
from the Governor-General oflndia at Amarapura in 1855, 



BURMA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 


all the inhabitants of Ava to emigrate 

thither. . 

He suppressed revolts in Pegu with 
bloodthirsty severity, most cruelly perse- 
cuted the Buddhist doctrine, and, in 
1874, incor])orated Arakan, which he had 
('aptured by treachery, with his kingdom. 
Thus ui)on'his death, in 1819, Burma had 
reached the zenith of its greatness and 
power. Phagyi-dau, the grand- 
Troublc successor of Bhodau 

Phra, returned to residence in 
**'**‘*^ the capital of Ava. He inherited 
the capricious and irresponsible character 
of his father w’ithout any of his high talent. 
His t'xaggerated estimate of his own powers 
1 (h 1 to the first wair with England from 
1824 to 182b. By the ]K'ace of Yandabo, 
February 24th, 182b. Ihirma was deprived 
of most of its ])owei', com])elled to pay an 
indemnity of ( T,oof),o(H), to conclude a 
(ommei'cial tia-aly, and to receive a British 
Rc‘sid(‘nt, and was confined to the basin of 
the Iraw'addy ; its possessions now hardly 
extending Ix^yond the delta of that river, 
inchuling Rangoon. Howa'vei, the rulers 
of the country had bc'cn taught nothing 
by the severe punishiniMit witich they had 
received. In 1847 Phagyi-dau, having 
becomes totally insane, was dejiosed and 



n. C. White Co. 


BY THE TURTLE POND AT MANDALAY 
The turtle is held in great veneration by the Burmese. 



jdaced in confinement. His successor, 
Tharawadi, who wa< no less autocratic 
and short-sighted, declined to rec'ognisc 
tlie convention of Yaiidabin The English 
missionaries WTre so badly treated that 
they w^ere forced to evacuate the country, 
aii(l the British Resident was withdrawn 
in 1840 in consec[iience of the insolent 
treatment which he liad experienced. 

In 1845 Tharawadi also wTiit mad, and 
wars dejH)sed by his son Pagan Meng ; 
hostilitks, however, still conlinncd. 
Ib'itisli captains wa;re insulted and pay- 
incmt of the indemnities demanded was 


refused. Burma wa^'^ wdl fully provok- 
ing a new war with England. The war 
came in 1852. In rapid succession, though 


British 
Take Lower 
Burma 


at a ])rice of considerable loss, 
the British troops captured 
]\Iartalxiii on April 5, Kangoon, 
Basseiu, Promo, and finally Pegu 


on Nov^'ember 21. On December 20, Lord 


Dalhousie proclaimed a luwv frontier line, 
declaring Lower Burma, or Pegu, British 
territory. This was a fatal Idow to 
Burmese independence, as the couiYtry 
was cut off from the coast and from 


communications by sea, and deprived of 
its most fruitful rice territory. Tliis peace, 
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so favourable to England, placed her in 
complete possession of what had been the 
east coast of Burma on the Sea of Bengal. 
The rest of the native kingdom was placed 
in a position of entire dependency u])on 
British India, the maintenance of good 
relations with England being indis- 
pensable. This, how'ever, was a condition 
impossible of fulfilment ])y the Burmese 
rulers. 

Pagan Meng was de])osed in 1853 and 
succeeded by Meng dan Meng, a well- 
nieaniiig ruler, benevolent to his subjects ; 
he was, however, wholly unable to grasp 
the situation, as is obvious from the fact 
that eighteen months 
after the ii: corpora- 
tion of Pegu he sent 
an embassy to Cal- 
cutta requesting the 
restoration of the 
t(:iTitor}^ taken from 
the kingdom. For 
a long time he 
declined to sign the 
convention confirm- 
ing the loss of Pegu. 

At the same time, 
under this king, who 
removed his ca})ital 
from Amarapura to 
Mandalay in 1857, 
highly piofitable rela- 
tions were begun 
between Burma and 
British India. In 
1862 Arakan, Marta- 
ban, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim were 
united into British 
Burma” under 
Arthur Pljayre as 
Chief Commissioner, 
and in 1874 Queda 
in Malacca was voluntarily ceded by its 
prince, and united to Tenasserim. In 
1871 Italy, and in 1873 France, concluded 
commercial treaties with Burma, which 
manifested its interest in a definite con- 
nection with Europe by the despatch of 
ambassadors in 1872, 187^, and 1877. 

Meng dan Meng died on October ist, 
1878, and was. succeeded by Thebaw, a 
king ot the type of Phagyi dau and Thara- 
w’adi. Aftei his accession relations bc- 
twe^en the British and Burmese Govern- 
ment.s became seriously strained. The 
king signalised the opening of his reign by 
massacring many of his nearest relatives, 


and things came to such a pass that it 
was no longer possible for the British 
envoy to remain in Mandalay. The crisis 
arrived in 1885, when a dispute aiwse 
between the king and a British mercantile 
company, on whom he had inflicted an 
impossible fine, threatening at the same 
time to confiscate their property in the 
event of non-j)aymer)t. An ultimatum 
was sent to him by the British Go\'ern- 
meiit in October, 1885, and, on hie, failure 
to comply with it, preparations were made 
for the occupation of Mandalay. Within 
less than a fortnight of the declaration of 
hostilities, the cajiital was taken on the 
28th of November 
and the king made 
jirisontT. However, 
desultory fighting 
continued for a long 
time, and it 

ixTore 

the dacuits were 
finally jnit down and 
the country pacified. 
U})per and J.ower 
Burma were made a 
division of the Indian 
Empire under a 
Lieutenant - Gover- 
nor, and in 1886 the 
Burmese Shan States 
were incorporated in 
British India. 

MALAY PKNINSriA 

'Lhe long longue of 
land which curls out 
on the south-west of 
1 lido -China is the 
Malay Peninsula. Of 
this, the north- 
western portion is 
j)art of Tenasserim, 
one of the provinces of Ifiirma which was 
annexed to British India in the time of 
Lord Amherst. Another ])orlion of the 
peninsula belongs to Siam. The general 
title is not unusually restricted to the 
remaining portion, otherwise described 
inclusively as Malacca. 

The ethnology and early history of the 
region demand no detailed treatment here. 
We should merely be repeating what has 
already been said in the account of the 
Malay Archipelago. Even its more modern 
history requires but very brief notice. 
The value of Malaccan ports from their 
position on trade routes was recognised as 
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soon as Europeans arrived in the Indian 
waters ; and Albuquerque himself was 
prompt to establish a Portuguese settle- 
ment at the town of Malacca, which gives 
its name to the whole territory. When 
the Dutch displaced the Portuguese in the 
archipelago, they displaced them also on 
the peninsula; the petty native states, 
however, still sub- 
sisted. The Dutch 
possessions lob 
lowed the regular 
course during the 
Napoleonic wars, 
when ilu'y fell 
into the hands of 
tlie British, but 
were ultimately 
restored at the 
})eace. 

During the Brit - 
ish occupation of 
Java, Sir Stamford 
Raffles detected 
the immense po- 
tentialities of a 
station at Singa- 
])ore. which, owing 
to his repiesenta- 
tions, was juir- 
chas(.Hi from the 
Raja of Johore 
in 1819. Penang 
and the ])resent- 
dav Province \\ el- 
lesley had been 
similarly acquired 
in 1785 and 1798. 

In 1824 fhe 
British received 
the Dutch settle- 
ments of Malacca 
in exchange for 
those on Sumatra. 

For the time the 

Straits Settle- 
ments ” remained 
under the control 
of the Indian 
Government, but 
they were con- 
verted into a 
Crown colony in 
i8f)7 ; and since 
1875, the native 
principalities have 
all accepted the 


position of protectorates in relation to the 
Government at Singapore. Not many years 
after its acquisition, that town had become 
the British capital, in place of Penang, which 
had previously held that position. So 
great has its prosperity been, that the popu- 
lation has risen from about 10,000 to 
over 300,000 at the present day. 



KING GEORGE V., WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, VISITING THE 
ARAKAN PAGODA j 

TheArakan Pagoda, the famous shrine at Mandalay, contains a great brass sitting image 
of Buddha, under a seven-roofed canopy with massive pillars and gorgeous mosaic ceiling. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE OF BANGKOK 


The picture at the top of the page gives a general view of the royal palace, and the bottom 
picture on the left is the throne room, which, with its pictures and chandelier, seems to partake 
of the magnificence of Louis XIV. rather than of a semi-barbaric potentate. The two pictures In 
the middle are views taken in the palace grounds, many of the buildings in which follow the Italian 
rather than the Oriental style. The last picture— that on the bottom right— is the Hall of Audience. 
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CHAMPA, CAMBODIA AND SIAM 


I N Central Further India three kin/^nloms wedge between the Champa kingdom and 
hav'(‘ ‘successively secured jwedomin- the slates ol Annam and Cochin-China, 
ance : Champa, Cambodia, and Siam, which were subject to China. We find 
()ur knowledge, howevtu', of the early them in full possession of Brahman civilisa- 
bistory of Central Tndo-China is confined tion ; the earliest written records of the 
to the most general outlines. Khmer state of Cambodia are in Sanscrit 

1'his is e^-'iHxdally true ol Cham]>a, the aud belong to the third century ; in b2b 
oldest of the three states. The earliest this inscri])tion mentions a King Isina- 
iiitelligiMe accounts di.^play the (diam warman, whose? three predee'essors, Rudra- 
as a j)owcrful peoy)le. At the time' oi warman, Bhawawaianan, and Maheiidra- 
its greatest ])rosperity, near the middle waiinaii, can be inferred from the oldest 
of the first century a. in, Cliam])a was Buddhist inscription but one, of the year 
about the size, of the inodenn ('am- ()07 ; from the first of these' kings the list 

bodia, though at diflere'iit ]K‘npd< it of nileas is continued with but scanty 
also extended e)\e‘r Cochin-(1)ina, Annam, intearu]')! ion until the year i joS. Areliable 
and evem te) Semi hern d\)nfjuin. At the ('ye‘-witness, the ('hinese julgrim Hiuen 
. nw. . Tsang, visited the two states 

oi Cambodia and ('hampa in 
the years 631- and mentions 
t ii e i r towns Devvarawati, 
('luimapura. and Chainpapura. 
At this ])eriod Caii'bodia was a 
state ot equal power to the 
('ariier Chanqia kingdom. Even 
them. he)wever, a dangerous 
mo\cment became' pcrc(q)tibJe 
upon the northern frontier. 
Freim the ('hirie^sc frontier 
mountains, tribes of the Thai 
advanced .southward to the 
borders of Cambodia. A branch 
of 4hese iminigraiits, the Kao, 
settled upon the eighteenth 
de'gre'e of latitude in 547, and 
founde'd a state with the capital 
ot Labong ; at a later fK'riod 
other smaller kingdoms ot the 
Thai were fejrmed. At the 
outset of the seventh century 
the Lao— in Chine.se annals 
Ai-Lao~mad(? a vigorous ad- 
vance upon ('ambodia. There, 
hovve\ ei', t heir power was broken. 

Legend associates the defeat 
of the Thai with the name of 
the king, Phra Ruang ; the 
v.aiiii;uoia, aiiQ were .setnea m the destroyer chronology dates from his 

the north-east of the Champa Cambodians are nominally government, the first yeaV of 
kingdom in the days of Ptolemy. 638 a.d., still forms 

AS early as the seventli century their chief deity is siva, the a chronological startmg-pomt 
they pushed their way like a SISwn destro“e?rufe^ throughout the whole of Central 


and ev(‘n 1o Stmlhern d\)nfjmn 
lime of Ptolf'iny Hit' ( i\ ihsnlion 
was Bralimaii, eaily Sanscrit 
inscriptions ('overing the period 
Irom the third to tlie elt'W'iilli 
(•('ntury a.d. ; irom that dat(‘ 
inscTiptions are wrilit'ii m 
(duimpa, a special dialect 
strongly iiifiiient'ed by Sansf'rit 
elements. Tlie rt'ligion ot the 
c'ountry was, as everywhen' in 
Further India, chiefly Siva 
worship or Tingam ; scarce a 
trace of Buddhism is to be 
discovered during that ])eriod, 
and it was not until tb(' downfall 
of the Champa kingdom that 
Buddhism became more dee]>ly 
rooted in the district. 

Wars with the Chinese, wlio 
weie exb'iiding their supremacy 
over Tonquiii, Annam, and 
Cochin-China, and driv'ing out 
the Cham from those districts, 
occupy the })eriod from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries 
of our era. The Chain})a were 
also forced to struggle with tlu? 
Khuiers, who had entered the 
pimtry from the north accord- 
ing to the early traditions of 
Cambodia, and were settled in 
the north-east of the Champa 
kingdom in the days of Ptolemy. 


they pu.shed their wav like a 


At the 
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Further India. The defeated enemy 
were absorbed into the local civilisation 
and adopted the writing and the laws 
of Cambodia. However, their youthful 
strength could not thus be permanently 
constrained ; in the year 959 a.d. ^ 

Ihc Thai freed themselves, as is ' ' \ 

unanimously related by the 

early records of Cambodia and 

Siam. Driven on, pciiiaps, by ! - 

the movement of the* Khitan, ■ 

who had invaded China in 037, ^ ||B| 

they })resscd on under their 

king, also known as Phra jf* • 

Riiang, to the south, and 

founded an independent king- 

nom at the expense of the 

Khmer state ; this was the | 

nucleus from which was \ \ 

formed the principality of 

Xieng-Mai about 1250, and ^ngofcai 

the more modern Siam at a in Cambo 

somewhat later date. Like a nominally mt 

flash in the darkness Kuhlai practically a 

Khan, the Chinese Governor of Mangu, 

Inirst upon the Thai in 1253-54 ; the 

kingdom of Namchao, founded by a Thai 

tribe, was shattered, and 

the Shan were driven 

to their ]u-cscnt habita- 

tions. The Thai kingdom f V^.. iinPlB 

of Sukhodaya on the 

river Menam, which ex- gK, wk/f 

tended from Ligor to 

Wingchau and to the 

great Lake of Cam- 

bodia under the rule of 

R a m a K h o m h eng, 

suffered but little. The ||||||| 

Thai of Siam continued 

their advance, hemming Ij'';',,/ 

ill the Cham and pressing 

hard ujion the Khmer; 

Siam had then practically 

attained its present ex- '' 

kingdom had dwindled to 

a small district in the "%¥ 

south, and Cambodia had e 

beim driven south -ea.st- 

ward. The first }:>eriod of modern Siamese 

histqry begins with King Ramathibodi, who 

ascended the throne in 1344, and rapidly 

extended the kingdom by conquest over 

a large part of Cambodia, and as far as 


KING OF CAMBODIA IN IHO.3 
a In Cambodia became a pro- 
tectorate of France, and though 
nominally a monarchy, it is now 


PEASANT WOMAN OF CAMBODIA 


the Malacca peninsula on the south- 
west. As the centre of gravity in the 
kingdom had thus changed, the capital 
of Chaliang was removed further south 
in 1350 to Ayuthia, which was erected 
ruins of the old 
iTl Daona. Cambodia was again 
I|||k I attacked and conquered in 
the years 1353 and 1357; 
the newly-founded cajntal 
was pco])led with the 
prisoners, and the weakened 
neighbour kingdom was 
forced to cede the province 
v of Chantabum to Siam. The 
^successors to the great Phra- 
Ufong were busied with the 
task of checking their 
W northern ^ neighbours, of 
restraining the aggression of 
iBODiA IN 1803 Champa, which had sunk to 
ia became a pro- the position of a piratical 

is°Mw state, of bringing Malacca 
French province, under the supremacy of 

Siam, and of punishing a revolt in 
Camlxxlia by the complete destruction of 
the ca])ital town ; the Khmer were, conse- 

E quently, removed to the 
swampy lowlands on the 
coast. A number of lesh 
im])ortant rulers then 
came^ to the throne, who 
had much difficulty in 
maintaining the power of 
the emj)ire, and under 
them came that first 
contact with the Euro- 
jiean world which has so 
deeply influenced the 
modern history of Jndo- 
China. In 15x1 King 
l^orominaraja, while ro 
conqiiering the revolted 
province of Malacca, 
came into contact with 
the Portuguese, who had 
occupied the town and 
fortress of Malacca in the 
same year ; relations 
profitable to IxDth parties 
were begun between the 
Powers, and. a commercial 
treaty was concluded. 
With this exception 
Siam remained for the moment untouched 
by European influence. The domestic his- 
tory of the country is characterised by 
disturbances, quarrels for the succession, 
and the rule of favourites and women. 
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So long as peace continued abroad, the 
weakness of the kingdom passed un- 
noticed. It collapsed, however, incon- 
tinently when the powerful Pegu turned 
against it after securing the predominance 
in Burma ; King Mentara invaded the 
country with a large force, and the inhabi- 
tants of Cambodia seized the opportunity 
of joining in the military operations. 
Notwithstanding a desperate resistance, 
the capital of Ayuthia surrendered in 1544, 
and Siam became a tributary vassal state 
of Pegu. Hardly had the country begun 
to recover from these disasters, and to 
think of its lost independence, when a 
new invasion by Mentara in 1547 checked 
its aspirations. The capital, defended by 


the present day he is honoured as the 
great national hero of Siam. In 1564 he 
utterly defeated the forces of Pegu, and 
in 1566 peopled the somewhat deserted 
capital with the prisoners. In the north 
he reduced the Lao under his power in the 
two following years, and in the year 1569 
he secured his recognition by China as 
the legitimate King of Siam. 

The high ambitions of Phra Naret were 
directed to extending the Siamese power 
over the whole of Indo-China. His 
first task was to shatter Pegu, the })revious 
oppressor of his fatherland. For this 
cami)aign the King of Cambodia offered 
his hcl}) ; but when the Siamese troops 
had marched to Pegu, he treacherously 
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Portuguese knights, resisted all efforts at 
capture, and Mentara returned home with- 
out accomplishing his pui})Ose. In 155b, 
however, A3/uthia was stormed by Chumi- 
gren. the successor of Mentara, and almost 
the whole population was carried into 
cai)tivity ; Siam then became a province 
of Pegu. 

Chumigren was so short-sighted as to 
set up the brother-in-law of the last K^.ng 
of Siam as Governor of the country ; he 
was a capable man, who transmitted his 
strong patriotism and love of independence 
to his highly -gif ted son, Phra Naret, who 
was in power from 1558 to 1593. With him 
begins the second great popular movement 
in modern Siamese history ; and even at 


invaded the undefended land of his ally. 
He was beaten hack, but the war of Phra 
Naret with Pegu ])roved long and arduous 
in consequence, and it was not until 1579 
that the struggle ended with the comidete 
subjugation of Pegu to the power of Siam. 
Vengeance was now taken uj)on the ruler 
of Cambodia for his treachery ; in 1383 
he was defeated and captured, and his 
capital of Lawek was utterly destroyed. 
In 1587 the outbreak of disturbances in 
Pegu and Cambodia necessitated the pre- 
sence of Phra Naret ; when, however, 
after punishing the instigators of the move- 
ment, he proposed in 1593 to conque ' the 
kingdom of Ava, or Burma, bis victorious 
career was suddenly cut short by death. 
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The reic;n of this great king was followed 
by more than a century and a half of weak 
rulers, grievous confusion, bloody conflicts 
about the succession — in ib27 the liouse 
of Phra Naret was exterminated, and the 
Minister, Kalahom, founded a new dynasty 
under the title of Phra Chau Phra-sat thong 
— revolts among the people in the pro- 
vinces, especially in 1615, and embar- 
rassments abioad. Only upon one occa- 
sion did it appear as if Siam had any chance 
of advancing to higher prosperity. 

In the year i()5b a Venetian adventurer 
of Cephallenia, by name Constantine 
Phaulkon — in Siamese, Phra Klang ; in 
French, M. Constance — entered the coun- 
try. By his cleverness and capacitv he 
gained the favour of the reigning king, 
Narai, who heaj)ed honours upon him and 
appointed him to responsible positions, 
ultimately giving him almost unlimited 
power in every dej)artinent of govern- 
mental business. Permission was given 
to the Dutch, the English, the Portuguese, 
and the French to found trading settle- 
ments. Communication was improved by 
the escientific construction of roads and 
canals, and the prosperity of the country 
rapidly increased. The French received 
special favour from Phaulkon ; in 1663 
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they were allowed to build a Catholic 
church in Ayuthia and to erect a mission 
under Lamotte Lambert. King Louis 
XIV. and Pope Clement X. sent an 
embassy to Siam in 1673 to further 
the prosperity of Christianity, a friendly 
movement answered in like manner 
by Phaulkon in 1684. In 1685, with 
Chevalier de Chaumont as ambassador, 
a fleet left France, and stations at 
Bangkok and Mergui were granted under 
a convention in 1687 ; these ])laces 
the French fortified, but the encroach- 
ments of the garrison under the command 
of Volantz du Bruant and des Farges soon 
aroused popular animosity. So far-reach- 
ing an organisation had been too rapidly 
initiated ; Phaulkon fell a victim to a 
popular revolt, formed by the mandarins 
Phra Phet Ratscha, Wisuta Songtong, 
and otlnms, and wus put to death in 1689 ; 
the reforms he had introduced were, as 
far as possible, abolished, the French were 
expelled in ib()0, and the missions and 
native Christians were subjected to severe 
oppression. L’nder the weak rulers 
who succeeded — Phra Phet Racha, from 
i()8() to 1700, succeeded by his sons 
and grandsons— the ])ower of Siam 
rapidly decayed. Once again the 
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deepest humiliation was to come from the 
west. In the neighbouring kingdom of 
Burma, Alompra had led his peo]de from 
victory to victory, and had overtlirown 
his hereditary enemy of Pegu. He now 
proposed to conquer Siam, but after 
advancing almost to Ayuthia witliout 
meeting resistance, he died suddenly in 
1760. However, his successor, Shembuan, 
again invaded the country in 1706 ; in 
1767 the capital of Siam was captured and 
burnt, and the king, who was wounded, 
))erishcd in the flames. 

The lall of the capital and the death of 
the king left the country at the mercy 
of the con(]ueror, who, however, jdaced 
but a scanty garrison in occupation. 


Burmese, who could not forget or forgive 
the loss of Siam. He became insane, an:] 
was murdered in a popular revolt. 
Cambodia as a separate state loses all 
im])orlance from this time. 

The jKisition of Phaya Tak was taken 
in 1782 by his Prime Minister, Chakri, 
the ancestor of the present dynasty. At 
that ])eriod a French bishoji, Behaine, had 
gained complete influence over the suc- 
cessor to the throne of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Annam, and France began to 
interfere more decisively in the domestic 
affairs of Fastern Indo-China. The 
growth of Euroj)ean influence and the 
action of ecclesiastical ambassadors ex- 
('ited the apprehension of the natives ; 
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Upon tile north, w^here the strength of 
the Thai wms, as ever, concentrated 
chiefly on their native soil, a Siamese 
governor was appointed, by name Phaya 
lak, a Chinese by birth. He gathered as 
many men cajiable of bearing arms as he 
could, drove back the Burmese, and 
secured recognition by China after the 
extinction of the dynasty of 1627. As 
Ayuthia had been utterly destroyed, the 
capital was transferred to Bangkok, at 
the mouth of the Menam, in 1678, which 
ra])idly rose to a great commercial town. 
Ihis success brought power ; in the same 
year Phaya Tak subdued Cambodia and 
the smaller southern states and also the 
Laos in the North ; in 1777 he defeated the 


in Siam the new king and his successors — 
Pierusing until iHog ; Phendingkang, from 
180C) to 1824 ; Crom Chiat, or Kroma Mom 
Chit, from 1824 to 1851 —manifested their 
ill-feeling to the foreigners. Embarrass- 
ments were constantly placed in thew'ayof 
the missions and decrees hostile to the 
Christian religion were rejieatedly pro- 
mulgated. It w^as not until the years 
1840-50 that the French bishop, D. J. B. 
Pallegoix, to whom the education of the 
Crown Prince of Siam had been entrusted, 
succeeded in securing full religious tolera- 
tion from the prince upon his accession 
in April, 1851. 

Ever since the brilliant career of Phaul- 
kon a certain alarmed astonishment had 
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been the prevailing spirit with which Siam 
regarded France, The young ruler, Chou 
Fa-Mongkut, a member'of that branch of 

the ruling house which 

had been expelled in 
1824, attempted in 
1851 to enter into closer 
relations with the Em 
peror Napoleon through 
his ambassadors and 
under his brother and 
successor, Somdel Phra 
P a r a m i n d r M a h a 
Mongkut (1852-68), 
and a commercial treaty 
was concluded with 
France in 1856, with 
Britain in 1855, with 
Germany in 1862, and 
with Austria in 1858. 

Peaceful relations with 
France continued 
during the reign of 
King Paramindr Maha 
C h u 1 a 1 o n g k o r 11, 
who as('ended t h e 
throne of Siam at 

tlie age of fifteen, on 
October ist, 1868, and 
took the powei' from 
the hands of his trusted 
Minister Chau Phraya 
Sri Suriyawongse on 
November i6ih, 1873. 

In 1884 France obtained 
a protectorate over 
Annam, and the British 
secured possession of the 
whole of Burma in 1886, 

Siam being the only 

important state of 
Further India which 
retained its independence. 

On May 8th, 1874, the 
constitution was re- 

organised, the legislative 
})ower being exercised by 
the king in concert with 
the great State Council 
and the Cabinet of 
Ministers. With the ad- 
vance of Great Britain 
and France to her western 
and eastern boundaries 



Britain of the Burmese Shan states of 
Kyaing Hung and Kyaiiig Chaing, over 
which, however, China had claimed a 
nominal suzerainty. 
Both, moreover, cast 
covetous eyes on the 
trade of Siam, of which 
England j) 0 s s e s s e d 
about ninety per cent., 
while France held only 
a very small fraction. 
The latter Power in 
particular was anxious 
to extend her domin- 
ions ; her colonial party 
cherished the dream of 
incorporating the wdiole 
of Siam in their empire, 
and w'cre determined, 
at any rate, to pusli 
their front i(;r up to the 
Mekong River. Tin? 
leading statesmen in 
both countries wvre 
anxious to come to an 
agreement both about 
Siam itself and the 
creation of a buffer 


KING MONGKUT OF SIAM AND HIS 
QUEEN 

This king ruled from IK.U to 1808 and was re- state Oil the north, the 
uiarkably progressive ; he knew Latin and English, -n t i • . 

^ English pro}iosmg to 
cede Kj^aing Hung to 
China and Kyaing Chaing 
to Siam, with a reversion 
to themselves in case 
either China or Siam 
parted with these states. 
Negotiations w^ere oj)ened 
between the French Am- 
bassador in London and 
the British Government 
as early as 1889 ; but 
though they were broken 
off and renewed several 
times, nothing had l)een 
settled when hostilities 
broke out between the 
French and Siamese early 
in 1893. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the French 
accused the Siamese of 
invading Annam, and 
announced their intention 
of extending their frontier 
er brother was crowned Mekong. AltCl a 



THE “SECOND" KING 
King Mongkut’s younger brothL. 

respectively, Siam became a-s second king, and held this office until his certain amount of desul- 

_ 1 • . r • • d#»ath. in iviif>n fhA nnief nrac ahn1ictiA/1 /' i * i • t • i 

tory fighting, during which 
the French occupied one or two posts on 


an •object of increasing 
interest to Europe. The two European 
Powers were actually in contact to the 
north of Siam on the acquisition by 
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the Mekong, two French gunboats forced 
their way up to Bangkok, and the French 
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Government proceeded to dictate terms 
to Siam. These they subsequently en- 
forced by a short blockade of the Menani. 
The principal demand of the French was 
the cession of all Siamese territory on the 
left bank of the Mekong, including a 
great portion of the province of Luang 
Prabang, and this was eventually cm- 


War between 
Siam 

and France 


bodied in the treaty of peace, 
which was signed on October 
3rd, 1893. Negotiations were 
at the same time being con- 


ducted between England and France 
with a view to the delimitation of their 


frontier and the creation of a buffer 


state to the north. Hut, unfortunately, 


these for the time came to nought. Franc(‘ 
being allowed to incor]')()rate the land 
east of the Mekong to which Great Britain 
had a reversion in addition to the Siamese 


territory proper. In January, i8{)b, how- 
ever, the two countries came to an agree- 
ment by which they guaranteed the ind(‘- 
pendence of the Menam valley, which 
contains by far the larger part of tin.' 
population and trade ot Siam, and in 
1904 an Anglo-Frencli agreement guaran- 
teed the integrity of Siam, and defined 
the spheres of France and England. 

The chief cause of triction between 


Imgland and France was thereby nnnoved, 
though the Mekong alone sejxirates their 
empires and the north of Siam. The 
treaty of i8c)3 has been followed by a 
more recent one between Juamce and 


Siam, by which further territorial con- 
ce.ssions have been made to France in the 
west of the I.ower Mekong. 

Siam has thus enjoyed peace and has 
been steadily developing since 1893. 
Although her territory has been con- 
.siderably diminished, she has full auto- 
nomy and is in a stronger position than 
she has held tor a long time past. By 
employing European advisers and assis- 
tants in nearly all the Government de- 
partments, she has made considerable 
progress in various branches of adminis- 
tration. Her huaiuas have been put on a 
much more .secure basis, and her revenue 
is gradually increasing, while the corru|)- 
tion that was so ] ire valent a short time 
ago has been in great measure ])ut down. 
The administration of justice and educa- 
tion has advanced steadily, the police 
fon'c has lieen reorganised, and a system 
of provincial gi ndarmerie has iieen estab- 
lished. The railways have lieen gradually 
e.\])anding, in jiarticular the 
rcsen norths which 

. is destined to connect Bangkok 

in lam Chieiigiuai ; but the 

interior ot the country is still largely 
imdevelo])ed, and wlien communications 
are lurther opened u]) in th(‘ matter of 
roads, railways, and canals, it will un- 
doubtedly prove quite a rich one. Lowei 
Siam produces excellent rice in increasing 
quantities, and the teak forests in the 
north are of great commercial value. 



TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


F rom an early ])eriod the history 
Eastern Fiirtlier India, wliich 


naturally conjoined to China by the con- 
figuration of the contiiu'iit, has been 
insej^arably bound up with that ])ovverful 
empire which d('\’('!oped a civilisation at 
an unusually early {H'l iod. Early rej)orts 
s])eak of an embassy Irom 'Jonquil i to 
the ImfXM'ial Court in the second inilU'n- 
nium before our era, and ol (lu* loundation 
of Chines(^ dynasties in that district in 
214 B.r. and loc) A.n. ('hinese civilisation, 
however, which was bound to expand, did 
not sto}) at TorKjuin. China had already 
establisht'd herself in Annam and Cochin- 
(diina, and had made consid(*rablc progress 
when tlu^ Brahman movement b(*gan to 
advance northward from Cambodia. There' 
the earlier ('ivilisation was predominant, 
ind in a large de'gre'e' (h'lermiiK'd the' 
nature of the (h'velopmeiit of Annam. 
The forerunnei's of Brahmanism made no 
great progre'ss, except in ('ochiii-C'hina, 

At*. imd l('ft but 1(‘W traea's in 
1 he Chinese * 1 i - 11 

, „ . Annam, and praedK ally none 

Influence in • .p ,2 .1 i i 

I . in roncunn. In'om that remote 

Indo-China dynasties 

were founded in Tonquin, China for 
more than a thousand vears — until 
firmly established herself in Eastern 
Indo-Chin:', though her inthience varic'd 
with th(! fortunes ot ( him'se history 
at large. 

When China ])roper was in difficult i('s 
\t:oin internal disturbances, changes of 
‘‘inaslies, or the attack of ])owerfuI 
toes, she exercised little more than a 
shadowy predominance. Thus dining the 
years 222-01(8 her jiowers in Annam were 
greatly limited, and the local governors 
availed tlu'inselves of the embarass- 
ments of the empire to make them- 
selves almost independent. At other 
periods (diina governed Eastern Further 
India with a firmer hand. Thus in 
tilt', first half century a.i\ revolts weie 
‘suppressed in Cochin-China—which also 
made itself independent for a short period 
in 263 — and after the powerful Tang 
dynasty had gained the Chinese throne 


China once again brought the larger part 
of Annam and Cochin-China into close 
de])endencc njitui herself. 

In the tenth century, when China was 
again shattt'red by internal convulsions, 
the movements for independence in Annam 
were again vietorious, and their success 
was permanent Irorn the year cibS to qSi. 
Chinese l^^uiiiig that jieriod one of the 
. ('hinese go\ ernors, hy name Li, 
Annam^ ionnd(‘d in Annam the dynasty 

known liy his name (loio-- 
1225) j Ton(]iiin threw off the CEinese 
yoke in iit)4, as did Cochin-China in 
ii()(). ('hina again reduced the rebellious 
provinces, h-ut only for a lime; the 
(‘inperor, Knblai Khan, subdued Tonquin 
aiul also Annam and ('amhodia. How- 
ever, th(‘ two last-naiiK'd states speedily 
recoMMA'd their iiid(*[>endene(', and Ton- 
(piin drove the Chin('s(' out of the country 
in I2(SS. 

In the fonrtei'iUh and at the beginning 
ot the fiftec'iith century China again 
secured a footing in Eastern Further 
India ; undi'r the Ming dynasty Annam 
b(*came tributary to (Tiina in igfiS, and 
ToiKinin with Co('hin-(diina became a 
Chinese province : IIk'U during the years 
1418-27 the Nationalist movenn'iit in these 
states hecarne so strong that the ('hinese 
lost all semblances of jiowcr. 'Fhe leader 
of this movement, J.e Lo, was the founder 
ol the l.eplynasty, whidi ruled for a long 
jieriod in Annam and 'ronquin, with the 
capital town Hanoi, founded in 1427; ])y 
einliassies and presents of liornage, he 
made a formal recognition of ('hinese 
supremacy, but henceforward China could 
no longer inter fen' in the domestic affairs of 

Annam. The European advance 
European Further India 

I ^ produced for the moment more 

Indo-Chinn f , , • xi • 

im})ortant consequences m this 

district than in the south and west. 
Since 1511 Portuguese, and afterwards 
Dutch, factories had been founded, and 
from 1610 missions and small native 
Christian congregations existed. The coun- 
try and its rulers were at first indifferent, 
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THE FRENCH WAR IN TONQUIN IN 1884 : VICTORY OF GENERAL MILLOT AT BACNINH 
This spirited picture of the battle, in which 25 Frenchmen were killed, is from a drawing by a Chinese artist. 


and afterwards generally hostile to all have collapsed entirely without the assist - 

foreigners ; trade ceased almost entirely ance of skilled officials, who became so 

in the eighteenth century, while the mis- important that they secured, in 1545, the 

sions and Christian congregations were jiosition of hereditary Minister, much lik(' 

regarded with suspicion, often bitterly the Peshwas in the Mahratta States. 

])ersecuted, and ultimately forced to Nguyen Hoang — Tien Wuong until 1614 — 

continue a doubtful existence in secret. in Cochin-China broke away from these 
The powerful rulers of the house of Lc officials, and from tlie nominal ruler in 

were succeeded by a succession of weaker 1570, and became the ancestor of the 

princes in the sixteenth century. Under present ruler of Annam. His successors 

them some parts of Annam became hide- increased their kingdom by incorporat ing 

pendent in 1558, and the Le dynasty would the remnants of Champa and of Southern 
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Cambodia— the six provinces of the modern 
lower Cochin-China — and were resident in 
Hue. These changes caused a consider- 
able degree of complication in the political 
affairs of Eastern Indo-China during the 
seventeenth and most of the eighteenth 
centuries. China claimed a formal supre- 
mary, though she exercised no actual inter- 
ference riie Le dynasty continued to be 
the nominal Rulers of Annam ; in reality, 
however, Annam with Cochin-China and 
Tonquin had become two separate states, 
which were often involved in furious 
struggles against one another. Th(‘ actual 
rulers of Annam were the descendants of 
Nguyen Hoang, and in Tonquin the house 
of Trigne. 

European relations with the country 
had entirely ceased in the eighteenth 


southern portion of the kingdom of his 
ancestors. He sent his son to France with 
the bishop in 1787, and on November i8th 
secured the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance from Louis XVI . ; by 
this arrangement E'rance was to receive 
the Gulf and the Peninsula of Turon, while 
Nguyen Angne was to be hel]){ul by France 
to conquer the rest of Annam. The execu- 
tion of this compact on the ])art of France 
was largely hindered by the Frencli Re\'olu- 
tion ; however, Nguyen Angne, who was 
snj)ported by the Bishop Adrian, seemred 
the assistance ol many Fremdi officers, 
who drilled his troops in Evuropean fashion, 
and conducted the military operations. He 
was then able betvv{‘en the years iy()2 and 
T7q() to snlKhie, not only Annam and the 
Tay Son, but also, in 1802, Tonquin, which 
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cenfiiry ; an English attempt under Catch- 
]>oole, in 1702, to settle in the island of 
PliIo Condore came to an end in 1704 
with the murder of the settlers hy the 
natives, and the destruction of the 
iactory. It was noi until the end of the 
eighteenth century that Annam came 
closely into connection with France. 

A general rising incited by three 
brothers of low birth, the Tay Son, entirely 
transformed the political situation of 
Annam in 1755 ; the old dynasties of the 
Ee, and the mayors of the jialacc of the 
Erigne, entirely disappeared, while the 
Nguyen family became almost extinct. 
Only the grandson of the last king of this 
family, by name Nguyen Angne, escaped 
to Siam, where he was educated by a French 
bisliop ; he then recovered the most 


had meanwhile thrown off flic rule of the 
Tay Son and secured the jn’odominance 
in Cambodia. 

'fhe kingdom had long become a mere 
shadow of that larger ein])ire which had 
existed at the time of the emigration of 
the Siam Thais. Since 1583, when Plira 
Naret had dipped his feet in the blood of 
its king, who was beheaded before him, 
the kingdom had been forced to sul)mil to 
Siam. The misery of the country was 
increased by continuous disturbances at 
home and entanglements abroad with 
Siam, the Laos, and Annam ; the kings 
continually retreated before their powerful 
neighbour, and finally transferred th^ir 
capital to Saigon on the coast, which occu- 
pied the site of the town known to Arrian 
as Thinai. An attempt on the part of 
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MAN AND WOMAN OF ANNAM 


Cambodia to avail itself of the Siamese 
disasters in the war with the Burmese, 
Alompra, came to nothing ; in 1794 the 
vassal ruler, Somrath Phra Marai, who was 
set up by Siam, ceded Battambong and 
Siemrat to his patron in return. From 
i8of) onwards the imjxjverished country 
paid tribute both to Siam and Annam ; it 
held two seals, one from each oi the two 
neighbouring states, and the kings of 
Cambodia did homage to each of these 
Powers. 

Thanks to his French auxiliaries, Nguyen 
Angne jn'oved brilliantly successful, and 
henceforward to his title of Emperor or 
King of Annam he added the royal title 
of “ Gia long ” — that is, the man favouiaal 
by fortune. Once in j)ower, lie became 
sus})icious of the foreigners, whose import- 
ance he understood better than any other 
ruler in Further India. While removing 
his favour, he made no exhibition of open 
hostility. His Minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs is said to have had translated into 
Annamese for the king’s benefit, about 
1788, a somewhat immoral novel, a fact 
which throws much light upon the morality 
and the education prevalent in the court 
of Annam at that period. 

His successor, Minhmang (1720-1841), 
was at first tolerant towards foreigneis ; 
but the political intrigues of the French 
and Spanish missionaries roused him to 
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animosity against the Europeans. In 
1833 the missionaries were cruelly perse- 
cuted ; in 1838 he forbade Europeans to 
enter his country, and the profession of 
Christianity was publicly declared a crime 
as heinous as higli treason. In the same 
year thirty-three French priests fell victims 
to this decree. Thie utri, 1841-47, the 
son and successor of Minhmang, relaxed 
the jiersecution by merely imprisoning the 
missionaries, four of whom were liberated 
in 1843 upon the threats of the French. 
Generally s])eaking, however, the oppres- 
sion continued, and in 1847 France de- 
manded full religious toleration through 
Commodore Lapierre, which w^as granted 
after the fleet of Annam had been des- 
troyed. In the ‘<am(^ year the emperor died. 

He was succeeded by his son, Tuduk, 
who w^as at first well dis])osed tow^ards 
the Christians, and n'igned until July 17, 
188 5. Once again the missionaries inter- 
fered in a question as to tlie succession 
to the throne, and made the young emperoi' 
the furious enemy of foreigners and Chris- 
tians alike. Severe })ersccutions broke 
out in 1848 and 1851. Fiance, wdio con- 
sidered herself the Powder responsible for 
the Cnristians in Asia, ultimately sent out 
ships and troojis in Scjitember, 185b. 



SAVAGE TYPEs''"“of'*AnI<X^ 


TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 

Tiiron was stormed in 1856, but on the 
morning when the ships sailed away 
Annam replied with a fresh persecution 
of the Christians and the murder of the 
Spanish bishop, Diaz, in 1857. 

France now made a vigorous effort in 
co-operation with Spain. On vSept ember 
1st, 1858, Commodore Charles Rigault de 
Cienouilly again captured Turon and look 
the town of vSaigon in February, 1859. 

The plan of cam])aign was then changed ; 
in 1860 Napoleon 111 . issued orders to 
evacuate Annam and to occupy only 
Cochin-China, the vassal state of Annam. 

Meanwhile war had broken out with China ; 
operations were there] )y hindered, and 
w(‘re not resumed until after tlie ]X‘ace 
of Pekin. In the beginning of i8bi 
Vice-Admiral Page destroyed the forti- 
fications on the banks of the Mekotig. 

Admiral Bonard, who had taken over the 
command in December. i8()i, won a victory 
on January i()th, i8b2, at .Monglaj), con- 
quered the whole {U'ovince of Saigon, and 
ca])tured several inq^ortant towns in 
C.arnbodia. Tuduk was forced to ( oncludc' 


DUY-TAN, THE BOY KING OF ANNAM, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1007, on the 
abdication of his father, Thanh-Tai. The portrait 
above was taken at his Coronation. A French 
resident administers the country, and Duy-Tan’s 
sovereignty is quite nominal. 

})eacc on June 15th, at the price of the 
ce.ssion of the three provinces of Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho. 

Disturbances broke out in December, 
leading to fresh negotiations, and a 
definite peace was not concluded until 
July 15th, i 8()4. France then returned 
the above-named provinces, retaining 
Saigon, and, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of Siam, undertook a ]H*otectorate 
over Cambodia, a tie which was drawn 
clo.ser by the convention of June 17th, 
i88_|. The actual ruler is not the 
king, but the French Resident in Pnom 
Penh. Fresh outbreaks in Annam 
necessitated further military operations 
on the part of France in 1867. The 
result was the definite loss of those 
three provinces wdiich now form French 
Cochin-China. 

Meanwhile, a descendant of the Le 
dynasty, Le Phung, had made himself 
master of Eastern Tonquin, and of the 
province of Vac Nigne. How^ever, when 
Tuduk found himself free to act in i^()4, 
he was cruelly put to death. Even then 
Tonquin was not pacified. From 1850 
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War mandarin A group of soldiers Civil niandariii 

TYPES OF THE SOLDIERS AND OFFICIALS OF COCHIN-CHINA 

tlie gicat iiti^hboiiimg cri)[)iu in the Aiinam slu had olhir \ u ws than the im lo 

noi til had ])( in slul tn \)\ tin raijniig^, ( xtinsion oi hii inijiiie Kqiorts had Ion ^ 

and it was not until iS 65 that the iibds ])uviousl^ hem in (in illation coniein- 

in the southcin provirues of Kwangsi mg tlu labulous natnial wealth of tlu 

and Kwangtnng wen oMipowtied Manv ‘^outhu^l priniiui^s ot ( lima and of Yunnan 

oi the lebels tied into tlu jiioMuee of m paiticular Ihc Bntish and the Fnnch 

Annain imdci la fsong when, undei wen stiivmg to mteicept one tinbthti 

the black fl ig,’ the\ distuibed the pc lee m the lace for these tieasuns Ujion tlu 

of Ihis nuieh-tiud country as banditti mcoipoiation ol Burma (rn it Britain 

and ii\ei pnates gamed a watei-way enabling her to ad- 

When tiance established luTsdf m \anc( into the immediate nc ighboui ho )d 



NATIVE VILLAGE AND TYPICAL LANDSCAPE IN COCHIN-CHINA 

# 
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of Yunnan. The French were now in 
possession of the mouth of a great river 
coming from the north to the Mekong, and 
proceeded to investigate the possibility of 
its navigation. For this purpose it proved 
impracticable. Captain Dontard de Lagree, 
from 1866 to 1868, established the fact that 
the rapids in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the river mouth formed an impassable 
obstacle. The Songka, or Red River, in 
Tonquin offered better prospects. Dupuis, 
an enterprising Frenchman, fitted out 
an expedition to this stream at his own 
ex])ense. In 1870 he advanced up tlie 
river in shij)s as far as Yunnan, and en- 
tered into relations with the Chinese man- 
darins. Hostilities on the part of the 
Annainesc made i t 
necessary to despatch 
Lieutenant (larnicr, in 

1873, who, willi levs 
than two hundred 
French troojxs, subdued 
in a few months in 
I'onquin a country 
populated by a million 
of inhabitants and 
twice the size of 
Belgium. 

d'lie French Parlia- 
ment declined, however, 
to sanction the results of 
those successes in Ton- 
quin. The troops were 
withdrawn, (larnier 
having been killed on 
December 31st, 1873, by 
a treacherous attack of 
the ])irales, and France 
contented herself with 
the conclusion of a 
treaty on March 15th, 

1874, obliging Annani 
to throw 0})en to European trade three 
additional harbours— Ninh hai at Hai 
phong, Hanoi, and Thinai or Qui nhon — 
to grant full religious toleranee, and to 
apply to France alone for help in suj)})res- 
sing revolts. A commercial treaty was 
also concluded on August 31st, which, 
however, was not kept by Annam in spite 
of its confirmation by that country. 

Annam displayed an unvarying spirit 
of hostility to France, until that Power 
lost patience. Hanoi was bonibarded in 
1882, and the French again advanced into 
Tonquin, where the pirates caused a great 
deal ^ of trouble, Major Henri Laurent 
Riviere being killed by ambuscade on 



THE KING OF CAMBODIA IN 1907 
King Sisowath, the nominal monarch of Cambodia, 
but the virtual vassal of France, in full state dress. 


May 19th, 1883. By degrees one fortress 
after another was captured by Rear- 
Admiral A. A, P. Courbet, including 
Sontay, which had been occupied by the 
Chinese. Vao Nigne was also taken by 
General Charles Theodore Millot in March, 
1884. Tuduk, the ruler of Annam, had 
died in July, 1883, and had been succeeded 
by his brother, Hie])hoa. On August 21st, 
1883, by a treaty which was ratified and 
extended on June 6th, 1884, he was 
forced to cede further provinces, to 
recognise the })rotectorate of France, and 
to rtmounce all jiolitical connection with 
other Powers, China included, which had 
dec lared in Paris, through the Marquis 
Tseng in 1882, its refusal to acknowledge 
, the convention of 1874. 
In the convention of 
Tientsin, dated May, 
1884, (.'hina, which had 
ser iousl y e n t e rt ai n ed 

the project of armed 
interference in Tonquin, 
fully recognised the 
French demands, in- 
cluding the prot ectoratc 
of Annam and Ton- 
quin. Still she did not 
withdraw her troops 
from Langsonin Ton- 
quin, and the struggle 
continued with varying 
success for some time, 
the French suffering 
considerable losses at 
the hands of the pirates. 
Ultimately, British 
mediation brought 
about the Peace of 
London on A})ril 4th, 
1885 — confirmed at 
Tientsin on June qth 
— whereby China withdrew all her 

troops from I'onquin and recognised 
the French protectorate ovei these states, 
which she had ruled, or at any rate claimed, 
for thousands of years. In May, 1886, 
the power of the pirates, who were, no 
longer supported by China, was finally 
shattered. Since April 12 th, 1888, 

Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, and 
Tonquin, to which Laos was added iri 
1893, have formed practically a single 
protectorate as “ French Indo-China.” 

From that date they cease to have an 
independent existence, and are absorbed 
in the French colonial dominion. 

Emil vSchmidt 
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BLESSING VASCO DA GAMA’S EXPEDITION TO THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Before the jrreat Portuguese navigator sailed for the South Seas his enterprise was blessed at an imposing ceremony 
in the Basilica de Santa Maria, the Cathedral of Lisbon, his royal patron gracing the occasion by his presence. 



INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 

THE DRAMA OF A WORLD OF WATERS 
AND THE NATIONS ON ITS SHORES 


THE INDIAN OCEAN IN EARLY TIMES 

THE PRIMITIVE MIGRATIONS 


O F all parts of the mighty ocean which 
encircles the earth, none, unless it 
be the Mediterranean, seems by its position 
and shape more adapted to play a part in 
the history of the world than the Indian 
Ocean. Just as the Mediterranean basin, 
so important for the course of the history 
of the human race, parts the immense mass 
of the Old World on the west and breaks 
it up into numerous sections, so the Indian 
Ocean ])enet rates the same land mass 
from the south in the shape of an incom- 
parably vaster and crescent dike gulf, 
liaving the continents of Africa and 
Australia on its two sides, while directly 
opposite its northern extremity lies the 
giant Asia. In the number, therefore, of 
the continents surrounding it, the Indian 
Ocean is inferior to none of the larger 
sea- basins — neither to its two great com- 
panion oceans in the east and west, nor 
to the diminutive Mediterranean in the 
north ; each of them is bounded by three 
continents. 

The frame in which th(^ Indian Ocean 
is set shows a rich variety of configura- 
tion. Only the west side — the east coast, 
that is, of Africa — is massy and unbroken, 
exce])t for the huge island of Madagascar 
and some groups of coastal islands. By 
contrast, the eastern and northern roasts 
appear all the more indented ; and yet 
they are absolutely different in their kind. 
The east side terminates to the south in 
Limits of Australian continent, which 

the Indian long ages was able to pass 
Ocean lonely tranquillity an ex- 

istence unknown to history, 
until modern times finally brought it 
within the range of politics. But Australia 
is directly connected on the north with a 
region that has no parallel on the face of 
the globe for the rich variety of its con- 
figuration— the island world, that is, of 
Indonesia — the Indian Archipelago. This 
has been the natural “ bridge of nations 


toward the east from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

The northern shore, also, from its bulk, 
is unique in its conformation. Southern 
Asia, as indeed the whole continent, is a 
land of vast distances. Three immense 
peninsulas, on a scale of size that recurs 
nowhere else, jut out into the s(‘a, and the 
TK TK ocean penetrates the land in 
Great corresponding breadth 

PenLul., atfain the 

dimensions ot fair-sized seas. 
The formation seems at first sight almost 
too colossal to guarantee to the adjoining 
]>art of the sea an active role. But on this 
point we must always bear in mind that 
the two most important offshoots of the 
Indian Ocean; the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, approach to within a short 
distance of the Mediterranean, the centre 
of Western civilisation, like two feelers, 
virtually l)e‘coniing the eastern continua- 
tion of the Mediterranean. 

The geometrical axis of the Indian 
Ocean runs, like that of the other two 
great oceans, from north to south ; it 
thus follows a direction whii h at no time 
and ill no place has been strongly marked 
in the history of mankind. It was by the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf that the 
Mediterranean peoples ajiproached the 
Indian Ocean. Thence their path lay 
south-east to Indonesia, or south-west to 
the coast of Africa. Similarly, then, the 
historical axis of the Indian Ocean runs 
in the direction of the circles of latitude. 
It is therefore parallel to the great routes 
by which communications have been 
maintained between Central Asia and 
Europe on the one hand, and between 
Oceania and the Malay Archipelago on 
the other. 

The Indian Ocean is, physically, ix)t a 
true ocean. It is unbounded only in the 
direction towards the Antarctic, to which 
it exposes its full breadth. On the north 
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it is enclosed like an inland sea. The many routes of minor importance, and these 
development, therefore, of oceanic phe- run in the most diverse directions. This is 
nomena is one-sided and incomplete ; only what must be expected in countries 
and thus the farther one goes to the north of such widely different character as those 
the more apparent is the transition to the which enclose the Indian Ocean, 
character of an inland sea. It might be expected that the two deep 

The unbridged and unbroken expanse indentations of the Red Sea and Persian 
of the Pacific, and still more that of the Gulf would make coast routes incon- 
Thc Gr &t made them both venient. But this is not the case. Both 

Barriers^ until a quite late epoch, in- have entrances so narrow as to be crossed 
of Water barriers to mankind, with case by entire nations and races, 

It is only when the means of and it is easy for the land traveller to pass 
communication have been highly perfected round the head of either. But in the 
that, by connecting the nations, they have, south the conformation of the land masses 
to a degree unsuspected before, encouraged is such as to make many parts of them 
the impulse of the human race to expand, inaccessible. Both Africa and Australia 
The Indian Ocean, from its sha])e, which possess a comparatively small coast line, 
is closed on the one side, has never proved and there arc no natural highways to 
a barrier. Its two corner pillars on the connect the interior of either continent 
south, Australia and South Africa, have with the sea. The north, however, with 
never felt the need to form relations one the exception of the Arabian peninsula, 
with the other, and for the countries lying is somewhat more favourably situated, 
to the north it has always been easier to It is true that the vast peninsula of the 
avoid it. or to cross it by hugging the Deccan lacks any access to the sea ; but 
coast or l)y cautiously creeping from cape to its base, where India prop)er lies in its 
to cape. In this way the thoroughfares full breadth, the Indus and the Ganges 
of the Indian Ocean are strangely unlike and their enormous river basins form the 
those of other seas. Value of international highways in 

These thoroughfares, so far as they are oLat Indian fortune had ever 

conhiied to the sea, resemble chords drawn smiled on these river basins 

from point to point of a great semicircle. sufficiently to allow them to be 

They cut the circumference of the. ocean inhabited by energetic peoples, skilled in 
at the points where the pop.alation clusteis seamanship, nothing could have hindered 
most densely on the coasts. A regular them from making India predominant in 
.sheaf of rays issues from Eastern Africa ; the politics of the Indian Ocean and the 
one line to Arabia and the Red Sea, a Pacific, and impre.ssing Indian civilisation 
second to India, a third diagonally through u})on the whole of that vast area, 
the semicircle from Madagascar to the This brings us to the .salient i)oint in 
Malay Archipelago. A fourth line con- the history of the Indian Ocean generally, 
nects Ceylon with Indonesia : another, the The preliminary conditions to historical 
Indonesian medley of islands with Aus- greatne.ss are already existent, but the 
tralia. But far more important than all adjacent peoples have .shown only local 
these is that great chord which intersects and spasmodic inclinations to make full 
the semicircle, almost parallel to the ba.se, u.se of them. The native races of this area 
between the Red Sea and the Sunda Sea, have contributed little to history in com- 
and thus cuts all other lines. It is chiefly parison with the foreigners who at one 
on this route that the history of the Indian time and another have invaded it. From 
Ocean Routes made. Both millennium to millennium this condition 

TKa^Havc ancient and the modern has become worse. The im])ortance of 

M world have used this path, the Indian Ocean has declined, while that 

a IS ory routes also which of the x\tlantic and the Pacific lias in- 

border upon this ocean form a comjiara- creased. In these last the white race has 
lively simple system, although they are triumphed over Nature and the inferiors 
naturally less subject to general laws than of its own species ; but in the Indian 
the maritime routes. In Eastern Africa, in Ocean white men have met, at the best 
Ara4oia, and in the Malay Archipelago, the of times, with only a qualified succe.ss. 
chief land routes have followed the coasts ; They have found the peoples by which 
it is only in India and the Malay Peninsula this ocean is bordered too immense and 
that they strike inland. But there are too inert for any permanent conquest. 
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A Section along the Ecpiator A Sectian along 20 South Lai, 

THE BED OF THE INDIAN OCEAN AND CHINA SEA, SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Tlic remote past of the Indian Oeean 
is wrapt)ed in the same obscurity as that 
of most parts of the earth’s surface. We 
are tempted to dwell on the enigma in this 
case because more than one investigator 
has been inclined to look for the earliest 
home of primitive man in one i)art or 
another of this ocean. P>ut it is idle to 
speculate when we have no materials for 
a conclusion. We must rather take as 
our starting-point the moment when 
pressure, exerted from the heart of Asia, 
drove out the inhabitants of its southern 
coasts to find a refuge and a new home on 
the ocean. Suj)])osing this expelled ])eople 
not to have already inhabited Ceylon, it 
could only diverge from the direction in 
which it was pushed, as far as this easily 
accessible island ; any further advance 


over tlie surface of the ocean was barred 
at oiu'e by the want of a bridge of islands 
leading out to it. 

On the other hand, the exiles might 
roam for vast distances toward the 
south-west or the south-east without let 
or liiridrance, for neither the road to the 
south-western part of the Old World nor 
the bridge of islands to the Pacific offered 
any appreciable obstacles, even for mi- 
grating j)eoples who possessed little know- 
ledge of seamanship. Both paths, indeed, 
had been trodden by that dark race on its 
retreat before the wave of Asiatic nations 
rolling from north to south. Even at the 
present day we find scanty remnant« of it 
on Ceylon, as in Southern India itself. 
We find additional traces in Further India 
or Malacca ; indeed, with some certainty, 
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even in Southern Aral:)ia. But it is far 
more strongly represented in the Indian 
Archipelago as far as the Philippines and 
Melanesia, and even still further in the 
east. We find it on the largest scale, 
however, on the continent of Africa, 
where it forms the chief component 
element of the population. These migra- 
, tions gave the dark-skinned 
Race peoples hardly any occasion 

Movements adnevements in 

seamanship. The passage to 
Ceylon w'as simjde enough ; and the 
easterly path with its thickly sown clusters 
of islands did not require any pretensions 
to navigation. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether the early ancestors of the 
African negroes crossed the ocean on its 
lateral arms, the Persian Culf and the 
Red Sea, or whether they went round 
them. Even if the negroes on their 
march to the new home chose the sea 
route, the few miles of the passage over 
those narrow arms of the sea were no more 
abl^ to turn them into a nation of sea- 
farers than their old homes on tlie coasts 
of Asia had served to lure them out on 
to the open sea. Even in their new home 
they remained aloof from the ocean and 
averse from it. Was it the vastness of 
the spaces in Africa in which they lost 
themselves, or were nautical skill and love 
of the sea foreign to the race ? The 
last alternative would seem to be the true 
one, for at no time and in no place have 
members of the negro race j)erformed 
noteworthy feats at sea. In Africa their 
efforts were exhausted by the occiqiation 
of Madagascar, which was close at hand, 
and of tlie coast islands from ttie main- 
land. 

In the island world of Indonesia and 
Melanesia even the admixture of IMalay 
blood did not raise the dark-skinned man 
above the level of coasting navigation. 
We have, therefore, little to do with him 
in what follows ; in the sphere of the 
Historical Occan he is as unim- 

Valuc of poi'fant a factor in the history 
Black Races world as we shall eifter- 

ward find him in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The lands which he inhabits 
may still play a part in history ; but he 
has shown little or no ambition to share 
in the life of the outer world. 

In^ispite of the small historical import- 
ance of the black race, its diffusion over 
the countries round the Indian Occan is an 
event of great significance ; it creates 
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in the island realm of South-east Asia 
the preliminary conditions for those in- 
tricate mixtures and blendings the result 
of which we see in the motley conditions 
of the population of Indonesia and the 
Pacific world at tlie present day. The 
dark-coloured races have never been 
numerous enough there to constitute any 
noticeable check on a wave of nations as 
it [)resses on. 

I'hus, when the Malay stream of nations, 
giving way before a jiressure from north to 
south, was forced out to the sea from 
the south-east of the Asiatic continent, 
it did not touch the zone of Indonesia- 
Melanesia without influencing the negroid 
race which it found there ; and it did not 
k'ave the country without carrying with it 
the traces of this probably prolonged con- 
tact over the entire breadth of the Pacific 
to the east. The results of this contact 
vary according to the respective locality 
and the duration of the reciprocal action. 
Melanesians and Polynesians are the 
two ends of the scale : the former is the 
product of a complete fusion of the two 
races, the latter seems to have only a 
negroid tinge. The int(‘rme- 
diate steps are numerous and 
varied —MicTonesians, Alfur.s, 
and Negritos mark only sharply 
outlined groujis in the medley. Indirectly 
the Australian may be reckoned in, for, 
in addition to Polynesian influences, 
Mt'lanesian arc not to be rejected. 

The Pacific and the Atlantic have each 
in their turn contributed to develop 
these ethnic tyj)es. It we retain the 
customary division of the Malay race into 
an eastern and a western branch, the 
classification coincides more or less with 
the region of the two oceans. But while 
the eastern branch saw its historical task 
discharged by the occupation of the vast 
Pacific world, and made hardly any ])er- 
ceptible advances into the turmoil of the 
history of mankind, notwithstanding a 
skill in scamanshi]:) which approached the 
miraculous, the Western Malays, firmly 
planted on their native soil of Indonesia, 
and from the very first efficient and able 
seamen, ])resented a different picture. 
Not only did they advance over the 
Indian Ocean to Ceylon and Madagascar, 
but in the majority of the homes which 
they permanently occupied played a part 
whose significance is far greater than that 
of their eastern kinsmen and of nearly all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Ocean. 


Contact 
of Primitive 
Nations 



THE INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 


They set fool nowhere on the mainland 
except in the peninsula of Malacca, and 
are the true children of the ocean ; if they 
did not succeed in raising themselves to 
be its acknowledged masters, that is ])er- 
haps due less to deficiencies of character 
and natural ability than to the division 
and subdivision of tladr homes over so 
many islands, and to the jiosition of the 
Malay Archipelago at the meeting point 
of two such miglity civilisations as the 
('bin esc and the Indian. It is true that 
the intiuence of China was mainly confined 
to the field of commercial politics : but 
this only made the influence of India the 
wider in its day. This lattcu' reacted 
with quite unjirecedimted vigour u|)on 
the culture and tlie spiritual life of the 
Western Archijielago ; aiul, although it 
could not tiring the Malay, who was hy 


temperament far keener, under the yoke 
of religious ideas, and thus bind him to 
the native soil in the way in which the 
Hindus were bound, still, under the burn- 
ing rays of Indian philosophy, the political 
energy of the insular people was more 
prejudicially influenced than we are or- 
dinarily accustomed to suppose. The 
modest share* of the Indian 

of*Occai\ history of mankind 

goes back to distant ages, about 
** which we shall probably never 
be able to express a definite ojiinion. It 
is in its length and breadth jirchistoric. 
Long ages must have jiassed before the 
historically authenticated relations of the 
West and the East were formed through 
the inslrumentality of thos(‘ same Hamitic 
peo])les who formerly had barred the 
inoviuuent from the Imst to the West. 


THE HISTORIC PERIOD DOWN TO ISLAM 


'^HE Indian Ocean has sent out inighfy 
^ armies of ])eoples eastward and west- 
ward ; but those which W(‘nt westward have 
mostly remained strangers to it and k(*pt 
aloof ; the others, in the east, ])assed 
ra})idly from its dominion. It has cer- 
tainly ('reated nations ; where this task 
faced it on a large sc ab*, as in the Andii- 
pelago and in Australia, it has had to share 
it with its larger neighbours ; while where 
the task appealed to it on a small scale, 
as on the coasts of East Africa and on 
Madagascar, there the result is not com- 
mensurate with th(‘ dignity and size of the 
ocean. Again, the ])olitical activity of 
the Indian Ocean has never been i)ro- 
miiient. Wliere growing nations live, as 
in the western archi})elago, on Madagascar, 
and on the coasts of South and East Arabia, 
there the great far-reaching enqnres are 
wanting ; and where these exist, as in the 
whole of Southern Asia from the Euphi ates 
on the west to the Brahmajnitra on the 
east, there is no nautical efficiency or 
y liking for the open .sea. What 

fo movement there has 

Purn.!^ ^ highways of the 

Purposes 

to commerce. All the nations which 
ventured out on to the Indian Ocean 
in times known to history were in- 
duced chiefly by commercial objects to 
make such voyages. The historical role 
of the Indian Ocean must therefore be 
regarded predominantly from the stand- 
point of the history of trade. The range 


of view is only a])])arently limited ; in 
reality it discloses ])rospects of remarkable 
depth and reveals glim])ses of the ri.se and 
fall of nations, such as we never And on 
an ecpial scale in the far wader and more 
richly diversified fields of view^ jwesented 
by tile two other great oceans. 

It is imjKLSsible to picture to one.seK 
the historical significance of the Indian 
Ocean wdthout thinking ])rimarily of the 
weighty j)art which the Red Sea and the 
Persian (iulf have been called on to 
|dny wilhin this area. These two north- 
westerly lateral arms of the ocean are the 
natural canals and the obvious connecting 
links between east and west. But even 
more than the southern a])})roach to the 
great Mesopotamian j)lain, whose value 
would be more clearly realised by us if we 
])ossess(‘d greater details about the trade 
of the Elamites, the ditch-like Red Sea, 
which reaches close uj^ to the Mediter- 
ranean world, has facilitated and main- 
tained this connection. Although in the 
course of human history there was a long 
period during which the Red Sea relapsed 
into a profound tranquillity, yet no proof 
of its historical value is clearer than the 
fact that an occurrence so simple as its 
union with the Mediterranean, which was 
accomplished between 1859 and 1869, 
restored to it at one blow its old role. 
Its busy waters even now, when tlt^j East 
has been opened to the widest extent, are 
the great link of connection between 
the eastern and the western worlds. 
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The commerce in the north-west of the 
Indian Ocean goes back far into remote 
antiquity. Although the ancient Egyp- 
tians, with their invincible predilection 
for seclusion, never maintained a per- 
manent fleet on the Red Sea, yet they 
repeatedly tried at the most different 
periods to bring themselves into direct 
communication with the coun- 
o/ocean producing the spices which 

fy they used so much and valued 

Commerce ^ighly-that is to say, with 

Southern Arabia and the eastern horn of 
Africa. The last king of the eleventh 
dynasty, Seanchkara, commissioned Henu 
to fit out an expedition from Coptos to 
“ Punt ” : a similar task was entrusted 
to the fleet of Queen Hathepfut about 
1490 B.c. on its voyage south. We must 
certainly regard the Egyptians as the 
earliest authenticated navigators of the 
Red Sea and the adjoining parts ot the 
Indian Ocean. Although those isolated 
expeditions, and even the fleet maintained 
by Rameses III. (1200-1168), can hardly 
have served to point out the way to their 
Punic successors, they are noteworthy as 
evidence of a nautical spirit in a peojfle 
which otherwise was so firmly rooted to 
its own soil. 

The magnet, however, which chiefly 
attracted navigators into this ocean was 
the penin.sula of India. India and the 
Indian Ocean are two inse{)arabie ideas, 
as is shown by the two names. And yet 
this close relationship holds good only 
in a limited sense. The jicninsula to the 
south of the Himalayas is by its geo- 
graphical position fitted to rule the 
surrounding seas more than any other 
country which bounds the Indian Ocean. 
Nevertheless, during the course of its 
history it has never attained a com- 
manding position, from its own unaided 
strength, at any rate. Yet the peninsula 
is not so vast as to hinder the thorough 
development of its latent strength, repre- 
India the excessively dense 

Magnet of uufavour- 

th^NttiLs configuration of its coast 
line IS not the cause ot the 
amazing dearth of historical influence. 
The fault lies simply and solely in the 
ethnographical conditions of India. 

The Indian Aryans never made a 
perm^nent habit of navigation. India 
never felt the need of seeking the outside 
world ; but it always was destined to be 
the goal for the other nations, by land 
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as well as by sea. From its vast treasures 
it has given to the world more than any 
other country of the ^arth, but the world 
has had to fetch thefee treasures for itself. 

The first attem])ts at direct maritime 
communication with India from the west 
were certainly made by the Phoenicians. 
Even if we put aside the accounts given 
by Strabo of their early settlements on 
the Persian Gulf, and of their emporia 
on Tylos and Arados, yet their trading- 
voyages on the north-western Indian 
Ocean go back to the second millennium 
B.c. ; since at the time of the expedition 
sent by Hiram and Solomon to Ophir 
from Eziongeber and Elath. the route to 
that mysterious land of gold was well 
known and regularly frequented. 

1 'he advance of the Hebrews toward 
the Indian Ocean is, however, more note- 
worthy from the historical stand})oint. 
Though at that early period, and down 
to the Babylonian captivity, they were 
far from being a commercial nation, and 
though their ])olitical fabric was barely 
consolidated by the end of that millen- 
nium, yet under their keen-sighted King 

. David thev already with set 

The Hebrews ^ 1 3 

. - .. i)ur})ose secured Edom, the 

in Indian ^ h , 

northern extremity of the 

Oce«H.,tory Inilliant 

success which attended the Iriendly alliance 
of his son Solomon with Hiram, king ot 
Tyre, owing to the above-mentioned 
expeditions, was only the natural conse- 
quences of David’s ])olicy. 

There is no better proof of th(‘. vahu' 
wEich the Hebrews jflaced on the access 
to the Indian Ocean than the eagerness 
with wEich a whole series of subsequent 
sovereigns attempted to keep it open. 
As often as the kingdom of Judah 
w^as hard ])ressed and cut off from the 
sea, it was always one of the first tasks 
of its })rinces to subdue afresh the insubor- 
dinate Edomites, or Idumseans, to rebuild 
the repeatedly destroyed town of Elath, 
and thus to command thefjulf of Akahah. 
Judah, humiliated and hemmed in by 
Sheshonk I., or Shishak, of Egypt during 
the reign of Rehoboam, showed once 
more a vigorous expansion in 860 b.c. 
under Jehoshaphat, who restored Elath 
and fitted out a new fleet. Then under 
Jehoram the Idunueans regained their 
independence, until Uzziah, or Azariah, 
in the first half of the eighth century, 
subjugated them for the third time, and 
rebuilt Elath. Under Ahaz, about 73 




THE fortified CASTLE OF AKABAH, NEAR THE VILLAGE OF AKABAH 
The castle and village of Akabah are 2i miles from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and are supposed to be the 
site of the Elath of Scripture, the ancient commercial city whence the Jews carried on their trade with India and the East. 


the star of Judah on the Indian Ocean forced retreat of the Jewish people meant 
paled for ever ; the Idumaians henceforth the conclusion of a period when for the 
permanently occupied their ancestral first time a nation to which no seaman- 
liomes. like qualities could be attributed learnt 

The loss by the Hebrew nation of its and recognised with full consciousness its 
jK)sition on the Indian Ocean marks an own value to the history of the world, 
important epoch in the history of both. With the Phoenicians the case was 
In the history of the development of the altogether different. Aiming always at 
policy and civilisation ot Judah, it commercial profit without jiolitical power, 
signifies the close of the first and only age they were deterred by no obstacles from 
ot united, conscious, and willing efforts opening u]) new sjdieres. Never trusting 
at expansion in the direction of the ocean, to force for succe>s, they were past 
Being driven back into the interior, masters of the art of reaching their goal, 
Judah was deprived lor all succeeding not by o}>posing an enemy or a rival, but 
lime of the ])ossibility of winning a posi- by utilising him. They had made lull 
lion in the world as a jiolitical unity, use of the Hebrews for this end so long as 
For the Indian Ocean, however, that these latter held a position on the Gulf 



« THE ISLAND OF GRAIA IN THE GULF OF AKABAH 

eastern bifurcation of the northern end of the Red Sea, and is the centre of scenes in sacred 
lory , with Mount Sinai 29 miles from its western shore ; its waters are said to have overwhelmed Pharaoh and his hosts. 
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of Akabah, and they did not hesitate 
then for a moment, although from a 
purely political point of view they were 
not entirely free agents, to lend the 
Egyptians the support of their commercial 
policy. The results of this alliance ci Imi- 
nated in the celebrated circumnavigation 
of Africa under Necho II. in 608 b.c., 
. . a feat wliich throws the most 
Phoenician boldness 

Phamician 

Round Africa i j 1 • 1 

manners. 1 he trade, which 

in the last six centuries before the begin- 
ning of our jiresent era never completely 
ceased, either on the Red Sea or the 
Persian (kilf or the adjacent ])arts of the 
Indian Ocean, at no time went beyond that 
stage of transit trade which it had reached 
at an early lime. Transmitted by tlie 
most varied nationalities, it remained for 
that reason insignificant, being carried or 
from one intermediate station to another. 
No change was effected in this respect 
when Darius, son of Hystaspes, completed 
the canal begun by Rameses II., from the 
Delta to the Red Sea, or when Ptolemy II., 
Philadelphos (2(84-247), restored the work 
which had meantime fallen into ruin. 
What difference did it make that Nebu- 
chadnezzar 11 . founded Teredon at the 
mouth of the Eiijihrates, primarily for 
trading iiurposes, ami improved the 
channels of the Euphrates and Tigris 
for navigation by the construction of 
numerous windings ? His imj)rovements 
were ruined t^y the rulers of the family of 
the Acha*menids. I 3 esides this, since one 
world empire after another enslaved 
Western Asia as far as the Nile, the 
Plicenicians had disapjieared from the 
Indian Ocean, thus inflicting a loss to 
the wholesale commerce which the in- 
habitants of Southern Arabia, with their 
still very deficient means of navigation, 
were, in spite of all their efforts, cjiiite 
unalile to rejdace. Even the Indian 
campaign ol Alexander the Great, vast 
as is its historical im])ort- 


Greek 
Invasion 
of India 


ance, did not immediately 
bear the fruits, so far as mari- 


time trade went, which the 
conqueror had endeavoured to obtain. 
Egyptian Alexandria itself developed only 
some centuries after his death into that 
which it ought to have become imme- 
diately after its foundation — the focus, 
that is, for the trade between India and 
the Mediterranean, and consequently the 
emporium for the combined trade of the 
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ancient world. But Alexander's own 
short maritime excursion into the regions" 
of the mouths of the Indus, which sym- 
bolised his annexation of the ocean ; 
further, the celebrated expedition of 
Nearchus from the Indus to the mouths 
of the Euphrates ; then the attempt of 
the king to open once more the long- 
neglected route from the Persian Gulf 
round Arabia : his {dan for the circum- 
navigation of Africa ; finally, the im- 
provement which he made in the naviga- 
tion u]) to Babylon, and the founding of 
the port of Charax at the mouth of the 
Tigiis — all this bears eloquent testimony 
to the importance which Alexander attri- 
buted to th(‘ Indian Ocean, and to the 
{)art which the newly o{)ene{i-up sea was 
intended to {day in the future schemes 
(>f the conqueror. The early death of the 
monarch brought these {dau'^ to an abrupt 
end. 


Nevcrtludess, the magnificently dis- 
played activity of the Macedonian ruler 
was not altogether barren of the results 
wliich had been exipectcd from it ; on the 
contiaiy, its subsequent effects drew India 
and the Indian Ocean out from 
the gloom of Oriental seclusion 


Results of 

Alexander’s 

Expedition 


into the full light of Hellen- 
istic culture. Babylon, indeed, 
which, after the removal of the .‘^eleucid 
ca{dtal to Antioch ra{)idly succumbed to 
the iiewly found ri\'al, Selcuccia or 
Ctcsi{dion, did not become the {)olitical, 
int'‘l]ectual, or commeiTial centre of the 
civilised world at that time. But while, 
before Alexander, India was known to 
the Greeks from the meagre accounts of 
a few trav(‘llcrs, after that brilliant e{)och 
the maritime communication with the 
East continued imiiiterru{)tcdly for nearly 
a thousand years. Favoured by the fai- 
seeing policy ol the Ptolemies, which 
culminated in the construction of the 
canal to the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, in 
the lounding of {lorts on the Red Sea, and 
in securing the old route to Coplos, the 
intercourse of the West with India now 
rose above the stage of transit trade 
practised' for so many centuries : it be- 
came direct, and in its still modest dimen- 
sions formed the intermediate step to 
international commerce on a larger scale. 
The year 30 b.c., when Egypt was pro- 
claimed a Roman province, iiatroduced 
quite new conditions of communication 
over the Indian Ocean. The way to India, 
so rich in tieasures, now lay open and free 
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to a nation whose material requirements, 
' in spite of all politic self-restraint, had 
increased enormously. The Romans 
therefore made full and comprehensive 
use of the newly opened road. Yet even 
under these altered circumstances their 
intci course with the East would not have 
gone far beyond the earlier stage had not 
the new rulers by the utilisation of the 
monsoons profit aid y employed a new 
power which at once enabled them to 
renounce for ever the hitherto traditional 
coasting navigation. 

The discovery of this phenomenon, 

I Mgllko the northern Indian Ocean, 
BBS s made about the middle of the 
HKuy A.D., is ascribed to the Greek 
Hippalus, after whom, indeed, 
^Rh-west monsoon has been called. 
pH one hand, this for the first time 
ered real voyages on the high seas 
possible, and, on the other hand, the 
regular alternation of the two opposite 
winds compelled the traders to adopt a 
regulated system of navigation, which, 
besides, was too convenient to be aban- 
doned. In the succei^ding period Indian 
embassies are^o longer a rarity 
“ . in Rome, and the Arabian Sea 

RomT* traversed to a degree 

hitherto iiukiiown. Alexandria 
also now realised the intentions of its 
founder. One fact alone filled the hearts of 
the Roman economists with deep con- 
cern — that this brisk trade did not swell 
the national revenue. Even then the 
Indian trade displayed the characteristic 
l)eciiliarity that the exports were not 
balanced by any imports. Pliny, besides 
Strabo, makes the observation, and under 
Tibeiiiis the Senate seriously considered 
by what measures it could stem the con- 
stant outflow of Roman gold to the East. 

From the earliest times of which we 
have any authentic information the Indian 
Ocean has never served any purpose other 
than that of being a road to India, the 
eagerly soiight-for goal of the West. As 
might be expected from the scanty re- 
sources, the results were meagre, and they 
did not become important until coasting 
navigation was abandoned. From that 
moment the aspect of the Indian Ocean 
changed. India ceased to be the goal of 
navigators and exjrlorers alternately. 

Ceylon and the Golden Chersonese, or 
Malacca, were now reached from the West, 
and after the second half of the hist cen- 
fnry a.d. the merchants of the Roman 
I s 


Empire penetrated as far as Kattigara. 
Whethei we are to identify this place, as 
Von Richthofen ‘supposes, with Tonquin, 
or, as others maintain, with Canton, there 
is no doubt that the Romans who reached 
Kattigara came into contact with the 
Chinese. So, for the first time in the 
period of authenticated history, this 
- . people is drawn into the affairs 

of^the* Indian Ocean, where it 

Chinese afterwards to play so 

prominent a role. 

The efforts of the Chinese people at sea 
have already been discussed. Chinese 
navigation, so far as it touched the Indian 
Ocean, juTsents the peculiar feature of 
always advancing toward the west, until 
it came into contact with that of the 
western peoples. This contact is what 
it required, but it avoided any further 
progress or overlapping. Accordingly, in 
the fourteen to eighteen centuries during 
which we hav^c to consider the Chinese 
intercourse on the Indian Ocean, that 
ocean has witnessed a drama such as no 
other sea can show. 

If the western nations limit the area of 
their voyages, the Chinese, in conformity 
with their undeniable commercial spirit, 
follow them with their merchantmen into 
more western regions ; but if enterprising 
captains of Western Asia or Europe push 
fuither toward the east, the son of the 
Middle Kingdom gives way without demur. 
This was the case in the tirsl centuries of 
the relations between West and East, and 
the dawn of modern times has seen the 
same course of events. 


These movements take place almost 
rhythmically. They follow one another 
with a regularity which tempts one to 
arrange in harmony with them the rela- 
tions of the Chinese toward the Indian 
Ocean. The whole character of the Chin- 
ese deterred them from navigating it on 
their own initiative. They required the 
stimulus given by the circumstance that 
p . the mariners of Western Asia, 

- . - about the year 250 a.d. at the 

« latest, giadually discontinued 

voyages to Kattigara and 
contented themselves with seeking nearer 
ports. The threatened loss of trade 
compelled the Chinese to follow the 
barbarians to the West. In the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. we find them*at 
Penang in the Malacca Straits. Toward the 
end of that century they reached for the 
first time Ceylon, the only point outside 
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the region of their native ocean which 
had any great attraction for them. In 
Ceylon, however, they saw the germs of 
that Buddhist doctrine which exercised 
the most powerful formative influence on 
their own civilisation. Not content with 
this goal, which they again and again 
strove to reach, they came by the middle 
of the fifth century as far as 
* en Of Persian Gulf and the town 

VoVgL Euphrates; 

later, we find them, if we may 
believe Edrisi, even at Aden and other ports 
of the Red Sea. The expeditions of the 
Chinese to Pei'sia and Mesopotamia ended 
about the year 700, while their ships did 
not withdraw from Ceylon, which, in this 
interval, had develo])ed into a flourishing 
emporium between East and West, until 
the middle of the eighth century. 

The seven centuries in which we first 
notice the ])endulum-like oscillations of 
Chinese maritime enterprise saw con- 
siderable changes in the powers of Western 
Asia, by whom the trade with China was 
conducted. Here, too, as always in his- 
tory, the Chinese were the permanent 
factor. Apart from the people known in 
later times under the name of the Malays, 
who, by sharing in the voyages to Ceylon, 
became important competitors with them 
in the second period, the Chinese were for 
the whole time the undisputed bearers of 
the trade direct'd toward the West. But 
in the West there were far-reaching revo- 
lutions. There the Greco-Roman trader 
was being ousted more and more by 
nations wliich, although long settled on 
the borders of the Indian Ocean, had only 
just turned their attention to sea traffic. 

Tn the first place we must here mention 
the Indians themselves, who then, })erha])s 
for the first time in the course of their 
history, so uneventful in foreign i)olicy, 
ventured to any large extent upon^ the 
sea. We may form our own opinions as 
to their share in the expeditions to Malacca 
. and the Archipelago, but there is 
of the * doubt that they did not regard 
Ldians splendid develop- 

ment of Western trade which was 
taking place at their own gates. 

By far the greater part of this trade 
passed into the hands of Persia, after the 
powerful dynasty of the Sassanids (227- 
651) had raised that kingdom to the rank 
of a great Power. But Persia commanded 
only one of the two sea routes leading 
from India to the West — that across the 
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Persian Gulf. Of this it soon gained 
absolute possession ; and the monopoly 
remained for a long time in its hands, for 
neither the Indians nor the vigorous 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Hira 
(210--614) had any other route available. 

Like the Persian ships themselves, the 
Indian and Arabian merchantmen sailed 
to Ceylon, where they received the wares 
brought there by Chinese junks, more 
especially silk, cloves, aloes- wood, and 
sandal- wood, in order to carry them 
directly across the Persian Gulf. On the 
other hand, the Persian dominion did not 
extend, either at the time of the Sassanids 
or later, over the second route to the West, 
that of the Red Sea 
fore, of Rome’s forr^ 
seas were })reserved 
far-famed city of 
flourished down t( 
and even in the days of Jus 
of the East Roman Emjiire sailed yearly 
from Klisma and the ancient Elath to 
India. Owing to the unusually firm 

41. position of the Persians m 
the Eui)hrates valley all at- 
tempts to break through their 
monopoly of the maritime 

trade on this, the shortest, route were 
always futile. The Red Sea ])resented 
itself as the only avenue of ap])roach 
to the Far East. The small shi])ping 

industry of Klisma and Elath was 
quite unable to meet the immense 

requirements of the luxurious Byzantine 
court as well as those of the civilised 
world of tlie Mediterranean. Justinian 
looked for and found allies geographically 
more favoured in the Ethiopians of the 
friendly Axumitic kingdom, whose ])osition 
at the entrance of ihe Indian Ocean as 
well as at that of tlie l^ed Sea naturally 
suggested the transit trade. 

The attempt, nevertheless, failed. Many 
Greek merchants, indeed, went down to 
Adulis, and actually ciossed over to India 
in Ethiopian ships ; yet they did 
not succeed in impairing the Persian 
monopoly to any appreciable extent. 
The Persians in the course of centuries 
had established themselves too firmly in 
the Indian ports to be ousted by the com- 
petition of an unadventurous and uninflu- 
ential people from the position which they 
had laboriously acquired. So far as the 
Indian Ocean is concerned, the Persians 
seem rather to have derived fresh strerigth 
for further advances from every attack. 
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FROn MAHOMET TO 

VY/HAT the western voyage of Columbus 

™ was for the Atlantic, or the descent 
of Balboa and the expedition of Magalhaes 
for the Pacific, the eastern voyage of 
Vasco da Gama was for the Indian Ocean — 
an event, that is, of the most telling imjwt- 
ance for all succeeding time. But while 
those events in the history of the first 
two oceans are unmatched for their far- 
reaching influence, the discovery of the 
way round the Ca])e does not stand alone 
in its importance for the Indian Ocean. 

The pioneers of Europe found that they 
had been anticipated by Islam, which in its 
whole life and being i)elongs to the Indian 
Ocean. On a victorious march of in- 
comparable swiftness it l)ore the flag 
of the Prophet 
to the shores 
of the Atlantic, 
and it touchefl 
the Pacific with 
its most eastern 
offshoots ; but 
only in the 
region of the 
Indian Ocean 
did it attain a 
vigorous and 
unhindered de- 
velopment of 
its strength 
and, more im- 
portant still, 
only there was 
it able to 
spread itself 
over the surface 
of the ocean. 

It is not to 

be assumed that the Arabs sailed the 
sea for the first time after the Hegira. 
Such a view is contradicted not only 
by the migration by sea of the Ge-ez 
nations of South Arabia to the highlands 
of Abyssinia, but by the navigation 
of the peoples of Hira and Aden, and by 
many other facts. But at no i)eriod before 
Mahomet do we find in them even an 
inclination to that deliberate oversea 
policy which is so characteristic of the 
Arabian world during the whole age of 
the caliphs and later. 

Four years after the Prophet’s death 
the Neo-Persian kingdom lay shattered 
on the ground, struck down by the powerful 
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hand of Omar. It seemed almost as if, 
under the new conditions and in the warlike 
turmoil of that time, the Indian Ocean 
would relapse into that state of insignifi- 
cance from which it had only slowly 
emerged in the course of the last few 
centuries ; for at this same time, 641, 
the rest of Nearer Asia and even Egypt 
fell a victim to the Mohammedans. 

The Indian Ocean thus had become an 
Arabian Sea ; from Suez and Massowah 
on the west as far as the Indus delta 
on the east its waves, at the time of the 
Ommeiads and the Abbassids, beat on 
shores over which the caliphs ruled. 
In this way the whole commerce of West 
with East, the world commerce of that 
day, lay in the 
hands of the 
Arabs alone. 
For the first 
time since the 
Indian Ocean 
has ] flayed a 
j)art in the 
authentic at ed 
history of man- 
kind, the ap- 
pearance of the 
Arabs on the 
scene compels 
the observer to 
divide his field 
of view. In 
addition to the 
route from west 
to east, which 
hitherto has 
been exclu- 
sively treated, 
one of the routes which passes through 
the northern jxni of the ocean from 
north to south now claims serious 
consideration. We have, in fact, to deal 
with the encroachment of the Arabs 
on the coast of East Africa. It is on 
this particular region that the Arab 
people has longest asserted its capacity 
to resist the world powers of modern 
times. 

The expansion of the Arabs toward 
the East during the age of the Caliphate 
must still be regarded entirely from the 
.standpoint of the reciprocal relations 
between Eastern and Western Asia. 
Possessing a large number of the best 
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harbours of the Indian Ocean, among 
them those which commanded the East 
Indian trade, the Arabs saw themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more 
and more to the sea, and primarily to the 
eastern ocean. We find Arab fleets on the 
west coasts of India as early as 637 ; but 
then it was imperatively necessary to 
deprive the Persians, who even 
ra lan ^ fall of the Sassanids 

India ^ formidable naval power, 

of the supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean. The Arabs did not conquer 
India by the sea route, and failed to drive 
out of the field the competition of the 
Persians, in spile of the founding of Basra, 
or Bassora, and Bagdad, which testifies 
to their political foresight and their know- 
ledge of the geographical requirements 
of commerce. For more than two centuries 
their fleets jiloughed the waters of the 
Indian Ocean in peaceful harmony with 
the Persian merchant men. During the 
first decades of the Calijihate er^, this 
navigation kept to the ])aths which had 
been followed from the Sassanid age. It 
:iid not go beyond Ceylon ; at that time, 
indeed, the voyages of the Chinese still 
e.xtended to the Persian Gulf. 

About the year 700, Arabs and Persians, 
encouraged by improvements in shij)- 
])uilding and the knowledge of the coin- 
j)ass wliich they then })robai)ly acquired, 
adv'anced boldly over the Bay of Bengal 
and reached die shores of China. In 
correspondence to this forward movement, 
and true to their custom ol penetrating 
only so far as was requisite for the inaiii- 


tenanee of commercial intercourse, the 
Chinese at once proceeded to narrow the 
extc’iit of tlaar voyages more and more. 

Although the Chinese held aloof, the 
Tnrlian Ocean by no means became 
(h‘serled. For even if the Pacific was 
dosed to the Persians and Arabs in the 
ensuing period, yet they found in Kalah, 
on die Strait of Malacca, a place where 
the trade with the Chinese 
could be transacted until these 
latter once more sought out 
the old route to Ceylon and 
of Malabar . This renewed 
advance of the Chinese is the last of their 
rliythmic movements on the surface of 
tiie Indian Ocean. It began in the second 
haU of the thirteenth century, when 
Kublai Khan gave a great stimulus to 
navigation. The ponderous junks of the 
Chinese, just as in the second age, whose 
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beginnings lay some 900 years back, once 
more sailed in large fleets toward the 
west. Ceylon remained their terminus, 
as of old, but the powerful and flourishing 
ports of Calicut and Ormuz became also 
the objects of their voyages. These wei*e 
primaidy intended for trade, without, 
however, excluding other enter])rises. 
The Chinese then attem])tcd what they 
had never ])rcviously done on the waters 
of the Indian Ocean — they actually under- 
took one voyage of discovTry as far as 
Makdishu, in East Africa, and in the fiist 
half of the fiftecntli century the monarchs 
of the Ming dynasty subjugated Ceylon. 
This was the culminating p(;int of Chinese 
activity in the Indian Ocean. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century 
China disa]’)peared again from the Indian 
Oc(‘an, and this time permanently. The 
attempts repeatedly made by the Chinese 
during a period of more than one thousand 
years to rt^main in touch with the nations 
of the West bore but little fruit, either 
for the West or for the East. 

On the other hand, llie Malay ])e()ple, 
which is characterised more than any 
^ other in the Eastern Hemi- 

Ma ays the nautical s])irit and 

the Ea*st C'apacity,' began at this time 
to emerge from its previous 
obscurity. The voyages which the Malays 
had undertaken at that early ])eriod, 
when the Chinese for the first time 
advanced far beyond the Straits of 
Malacca towards the west, were certainly 
not the first in their histor\ ; but wc 
possess no exact information on tlie 
subject. We ean, however, trace with 
tolerable clearness how the Western 
Archipelago, and Java in ])articular, 
early came into caadain relations w-ith 
India. Thither Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism had both found their way. 

It was only at the moment when the 
Malays, from a correct appreciation of 
the narrowness of their political and 
economic basis, withdrew from the island- 
world to the long since abandoned main- 
land that they acquired strength and 
opportunity to affect the destinies of their 
seas. The founding of Singapore from 
the old empire of Menangkabau in 1160 
is in fact the starting-point of their power, 
which, in the course of the next centuries, 
extended to a large part of Indonesia, 
and found its most conspicuous expression 
in the prosperity of Malacca, founded in 
1252, through which for many centuries 
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the whole commerce from west to east 


An unkind dispensation ordained that 
the Malays should not succeed in develop- 
ing on a larger scale their hereditary 
nautical abilities. Hardly were they pre- 
pared for a more comprehensive oversea 
policy, when the era dawned which 
revolutionised all the existing conditions 
on the Indian Ocean — the era of its open- 
ing u]3 by the Europeans from west to 
east. Even before this, piracy had been 
greatly esteemed by the Malays, and it 
became henceforth their almost exclusive 
occupation ; l>y this involuntary step the 
Malays relinquished any historical role 
in the higher sense. 

Only one feat on a larger scale was per- 
formed by the Malays within the limits 
of the Indian Ocean ; this was their settle- 
ment of the large island of Madagascar. 
This migration from their original liomes 
in the Indian Archi})elag() is mainly 
})rehistoric ; the dates assigned to it vary 
between the first and the twelfth centuries 
A.D. The western coasts of the ocean even 
at this gloomy j)eriod d4it not ^hare the fate 
« of the east side, which con- 

Settlement coini>letc blank 

of Africa . , ■ . ^ . 

K A K far a.s history is concerned. 

y Although the Oreek traders 

finally kept aloof, yet the Arabs, who had 
early sailed from their emiioriuins in 
Yemen to tlie south, did not cease until 
past the second century a.d. to navigate 
energetically the east coast of Africa, 
even far below tlie equator. Before the 
advent of the Prophet their voyages were 
directed exclusively to commercial objects. 
Blit fully a century after the Hegira the 
connection with the south, which was 
formerly only loose, was drawn tighter ; 
where jirevicnisly simple factories had 
existed, one fortified town after another 
now s})rang up. Round these towns 
were groujied kingdoms, of small size, 
it is true, but nevertheless able largely to 
inniience and change the nationality and 
customs, the religion and type, of the 
settled population. Makdichn and Barawa, 
Malindi and Mombasa, but esjiecially 
Kilwa-Kisiwani, which flourislied for many 
years, were the centres of these states, by 
whose maintenance for fully nine hundred 
years the Arab nation has given the most 
brilliant proof of historical strength and 
permanence. 

Down to modern times the shape of the 
Indian Ocean was completely misrepre- 


sented. It was imagined to be an inland 
sea, a long, narrow channel, which, joining 
the Red Sea, formed, as it were, a pro- 
longation of the Mediterranean turned 
toward the south. While the north shore 
of this marvellous basin is represented 
by the south coast of Asia, it was sujiposed 
that the boundary on the south was 

- supplied by the continent of 

Mis akes of 

rl hers twisted round in early 

maps, and made to run due 
east and west at its southern extremity, 
and to join the south of Asia somewhere 
in the Far East. 

This erroneous conception became 
momentous for the history of mankind 
when it was perpetu^^ted by Ptolemy, 
whose cosmographic system was the 
main source of the gcograjihical knowledge 
of the early Middle Ages. The Arabs ^ 
the direct heirs of the great geographer, 
adopted without criticism his facts and 
his blunders, and thus accepted the 
tradition that the Indian Ocean was an 
inland sea, although tlic direction of the 
Somali and Zanzibar coast must have 
been familiar to them. 

The Indian Ocean in this Ptolemaic 
sha])e became im})ortant for the history of 
the human race in two ways. Tht! one 
])art of its role ended in the jiolitical 
achievements of the Arabs on the east 
coast of Africa, of which the extent was 
perhaps conditioned not only by the causes 
alread}^ mentioned, but also by the very 
natural desire of the conquerors to keep 
in touch with the mother country. Apart 
from these settlements the Indian Ocean is 
important for the fable of tlie “ Terra 
Australis,” the unknown southern land, 
with which it was associated. The idea 
of this continent, mainly derived from 
Ptolemy, who gave the name of the Ethi- 
opian Australia to the siqiposed southern 
shore of his land-girdled Indian Ocean, 
was taken up by the Arabs, who gave the 
unknown land the name of 
/ the Sendsh coast. Then, partly 
through the agency of the 
Arabs, partly directly, the 
myth wasado])ted into the geography of the 
scholastics, and at the close of a troublous, 
but in many respects sterile, period 
remained as a problem which the Middle 
Ages had acquired no claim to solve. ^ 

Although it was a mere fancy to think 
of the Indian Ocean as an inland sea, 
still its influence in history has practically 
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corresponded to its imagined cliaracter. Persians, and more paiticularly by the 
It proved an insuperable barrier between Arabs. At the moment when the lattei' 
the imperfect civilisations which bordered swept forward from insignificance into the 
on it. In early times, it was simifiy position of a political and intellectual 
avoided by a detour ; later, men sailed world-power, the old direct connection 
along the coasts from harbour to harbour, between the sphere of Mediterranean 
or let themselves be driven by the monsoon culture and that of South and East Asia 
eastward oY westward. The direction of was snapped. Whether it is a question of 
Paths circles of latitude is almost obtaining rare spices, dyes, or luxuries, or 

* the only historical axis of the of the introduction of the Indian system 
Trade Indian Oeean which of numerals, or of the widening of the 

comes before us. With tlie knowledge of medicine and mathematics, 
exception of the voyages to Sendsh and of geogra])hy and astronomy, the result 
Sofala, the whole intercourse takes this is always the same ; the nations that 
direction, from the enterprises of the command the Red Sea and the Persian 
Phoenicians in the second millennium b.c., Gulf are inevitably the agents. The Indian 
down past the Greeks and Romans, the Ocean after the seventh or eighth century 
Persians and the Arabs, to the last expedi- bears the stamp of a purely Asiatic sea, 
tions of the Chinese, whose aim was Ceylon, with possibly a faint African admixture, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century a.d. Like the Pacific, the Indian Ocean 
One-sided as was this intercourse — exce}>t was entirely removed from the field of 
for a few journeys undertaken by the vision of the western civilised nations ; it 
Chinese from religious motives and tlie required to be rediscovered and opened up 
warlike expeditions of the Arabs against no less than its great and 

India, which stand by themselves, it was J' virgin neighbours. That the 

invariably devoled to purposes of trade — opening uj) of the two oceans 

it showed itself important lor the develop- \ ^ ^ took place about the same 

inent of the civilisation of mankind. time, simultaneously* also witli the lifting 

In this exchange of the products of of the gloom which rested on the Atlantic, 
civilisation between the East and the West was partly the result of accidents, but was 
the latter was always the recipient, the much more due to the internal develo])- 
formcr the giver. And for the last third ment of the western nations. But in each 
of the period which wc have surveyed the of the oceans the work of exploration ran 
exchange was eifected merely by the a different course ; for this diversity the 
West Asiatic pcojdes, by the facts of physical geography are responsible. 
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THE COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 


T O Ihe men of to-day the difference 
between tlie physical and the liistorical 
ocean is no longer familiar. As the waves 
of the one ocean mingle freely with those of 
the othei, so the cmrents of world com- 
merce, and also of world history, flow 
unchecked from one to the other. Both, 
indeed, move on specially favoured paths, 
but these paths encircle the w'hole globe ; 
they cross the sea in the diiection which 
each man chooses, the essential feature 
of true international commerce. 

Four hundred years have sped since this 
change in the character of the oceans — 
not in men's ideas about them — was com- 
pleted ; a short span of time compared 
witli the millenniums il^al preceded. They 
have brought infinitely much to the 
Atlantic as well as to the Pacific, to each 
certainly more than to the Indian Ocean ; 
nevertheless, the sum total of the historical 
importance of the two former is not 
_ greater than that of the latter. 
- ^ . In their case also, a new 

Discovery the Luro- 

pean voyages of discovery. 
One is tempted at first sight to say that 
the opjxrsition of the maritime nations to 
the white invader has been more deter- 
mined than that of nations living inland 
or neglecting the use of the sea. But such 
a generalisation must be qualified by 
exceptions so important as to rob it of 
nearly all its value. It is true that the 
Aztecs and Peruvians succumbed to the 
onslaught of the whites still more feebly 
than the Indians ; but China, in spite of 
many storms, still stands unshakxn in any 
res])ect. On the other side, the opposition 
was nowhere slighter than from the Poly- 
nesians ; the distribution of a sparse 
population o\xt an immense area from 
the very first prevented any war being 
waged. Again, the geographical condi- 
tions of India and Indonesia are similar on 
both the east and west ; yet their dealings 
with the white races have been of the most 
different description. So far as the Indies 
are concerned, we must abandon the idea 


of treating the ocean as an important 
influence on the course of history. It is 
in the facts of religious and political 
dev'elopmont that we must seek for the 
reason why, in India proper, native civili- 
sation succumbed to the slightest shock 
from without, while in Indonesia it found 
a safe refuge. The Arabs at the time 
Allurea Vasco da Gama, after his 

. - , memorable voyage to Calicut, 

Richer ^ * set fool on the soil of India, 
rejHTsented the dominant reli- 
gion of the Indian Ocean, and possessed 
the nK)no})oly of commercial intercourse so 
far as it connected the Indian world with 
the West. Not merely did the fabulous 
prosj)erity of Cairo and Alexandria, the 
power of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, of 
Barcelona and Florence, the sjflendour, in 
short, of the Mediterranean w'orld of those 
times, rise and fall with this trade, but the 
economic life of Northern Europe as far as 
Germany and Flanders was materially 
affected by it. The whole West, indeed, 
between 1200 and 1500 lay under the spell 
of the trade with India. 

At the moment of the landing of Vasco 
da Gama, the Arabs recogniseci the des- 
perate danger which threatened their 
supremacy. In the succeeding period 
their resistance to the intruders was more 
obstinate and lasting than that offered by 
the natives of India, who were unfamiliar 
with the sea. Even the Ottoman Turks, 
who in 1517 by the conquest of Egypt had 
entered u})on the heritage of the Mame- 
lukes, knew perfectly well that Egypt was 
worthless to them unless they 
possessed complete liberty of 
gains c on the Indian Ocean, 

cci en truth was, however, first 

brought home to them by the Venetians 
and Genoese, who lost their main 
source of prosperity with the interruption 
of the Levantine trade. The attempts, 
accordingly, of the Turks to regaili that 
liberty of movement were less persistent 
than would have been desirable in the 
interests of all the Mediterranean states. 
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Far from overthrowing the power of the the sea of Central America, which was 
Portuguese, they were unable even to more obstinately contested than the 
break through the blockade of the Red border lands and islands of the Indian 
vSea, which the new-comers maintained Ocean. And as if it were not enough 
for some decades. The Red Sea, therefore, that the European nations should rush 
relapsed temporarily into the condition of forward to secure for themselves the 
T k’ ^ backwater ; at the same heritage of Portugal, the Arabs from 
The ur s heavy hand of the Maskat stepped vigorously on the scene 

Turk, spreading death every- after 1660, and after eighty years of war 
where, fell on its northern exit, wrested once more the central coast of 

From the fifteenth to the nineteenth East Africa from the detested European, 
century the Indian Ocean by no means This international competition ends at 
served the purpose of a common thorough- the moment when the political equilibrium 
fare. The Portuguese for more than a was disturbed in favour of England^ under 
century regarded it as their own sea. whose dominion it was now destined to 
For while the famous Bull of Alexander pass for the whole succeeding period. 
VI., limiting Spanish enterprise to the This disturbance was ])roduced by an 
lands and seas west of the Azores, had event which in its later developments has 
been withdravvn in the very year when it controlled the whole subsequent history of 
was issued, still Portugal and Spain had, the ocean and the surrounding countries — 
within a few years of this abortive attempt the first acquisition of territory in India by 
at demarcation, come to an agreement in Britain. If we bear in mind that from 1498 
which tlie principle of the Papal judgment to past the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
was recognised; and the New World was tury the political activity of the Fiuropean 
partitioned between these, the two greatest Powers was spent on the founding of mere 
maritime and colonising Powers of the age, factory colonies, which could not secure to 
by the tracing of an imaginary frontier to any of the j)articipating nations a broad 
the west of the Cape Verde Islands. economic l)asis or any supremacy, we 

The post-Columbian age did away may see in Robert Clive’s decisive victory 
with this, iis with so many otlier ideas, at Plassey, on June 23rd, 1757, the 
In colonial history between 1600 and 1850 beginning of a lU'w era both for India 
we hear of no considerable region, except and for the Indian Ocean. 

THE BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

THE age which started with the victory Suez Canal England did not, it is true, 
* of Plassey was inaugurated, first by possess all the shores of the Indian Ocean ; 
the Peace of Paris of February loth. 1763, Imt there was no power which could 
when that very France, to which a dispute her supremacy single-handed. 
Dupleix had opened out such glittering The historical importance of the Indian 
prospects, renounced for ever the posses- Ocean culminates during those hundred 
sion of India and consequently the su- years from the fact that then it was 
premacy in the Indian Ocean ; and next mainly sought and won for its own sake ; 
by the dissolution of the French East it was only after the opening up of East 
India Company in 1770. In this way the Asia that it sank more and more into the 
only European rival whom England had position of a thoroughfare. The activity 
then to consider was finally driven from of its indigenous po])ulation, although it 
the field. England could now look to the was not less vigorous than in the fore- 
realisation of her aim, which was to impress going age, recedes into the background 
on the Indian Ocean the stamp of a compared with that of the in- 

British sea — of a central sea, that is, vaders from outside. The 

round which the Asiatic, African, and theatre of events lay now, as 

Australian branches of the British world- ** earlier, exclusively on fhe west 
empire might cluster. Gigantic as this coast of the ocean, and it ended in the 
conception must have appeared to the founding and growth of the sultanate of 
eiglKeenth century, yet it was actually Zanzibar, the keystone to the fabric of poli- 
realised a hundred years after the with- tics and civilisation raised by the Arab$ in 
drawal of the French from India. Im- the Indian Ocean. Hardly was the struc- 
mediately before the opening of the ture completed, when it cracked in every 
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joint. While the ocean previously had been 
a remote gulf, with one single approach far 
down at the Cape, it was brought, through 
the artificial strait of Suez, far nearer to 
the section of mankind which required 
expansion ; and in place of the Latin 
nations, which, dogged as they were, had 
grown weary from the colonising work of 
centuries, the fresh and resolute Teutonic 
races stepped forward. The Moslem bul- 
wark, laboriously reared by the work of 
a thousand years at the eastern entrance 
to the Dark Continent, rapidly fell to the 
ground. 

The establishment of her position in 
India has marked out for Great Britain 
a definite road by which to maintain com- 
munications with her Australian colonies ; 
she must endeavour to protect the 
approach at all i)ossible points, as well as 
to command the surface of the adjacent 
sea. The Portuguese and Dutch, even the 
French, had already tried to do so. The 
Portuguese had laid their hands on 
numerous parts of the west coast of 
Africa, from Madeira and Arguin in the 
north as far as Be«iguela in the south, 
^ and had also made bases on the 

east coast from Sofala to Mak- 
trindU Socotra. The Dutch, 

with better discernment, made 
the southern extremities of Africa and 
India, the Cape of Good Hope (1602 
and 1652), and Ceylon (i6o2-i7(j()) the 
centre of their system of defence, and at 
the same time took care to occupy Mau- 
ritius (1598-1710) and Delagoa Bay (1721). 
For France finally the islands, Madagascar 
and its neighbours, were intended to 
I)rotect the road to India, at least in the 
south of the Indian Ocean. 

The British were far from following in 
these steps directly after the beginning of 
their Indian sovereignty ; on the contrary, 
for decades St. Helena was still reckoned 
as a sufficient base on the long route 
round the Cape. Even the fir^t occupa- 
tion of Cape Colony (1795-1802), which 
was merely the result of jealousy of the 
French, had not yet opened the eyes of 
English Ministers to the value of South 
Africa for the Indian Ocean ; they would 
hardly otherwise have given it back to 
the Batavian Republic. It w^as only the 
agitation of keen-sighted politicians like 
Lord Wellesley, who as far back as 
1798 had clearly expressed his opinion 
that India was untenable without the 
Cape, and still more the attacks on the 


British colonial empire executed or 
planned by Napoleon L, which brought 
about the resolution to secure it. 

Great Britain, therefore, in 1806, rapidly 
anticipating Napoleon's intention of occu- 
pying the Cape, planted her foot once more, 
and this time finally, on South Africa. 
This step decided the wdiole further course 
Britain's vents on the Indian Ocean. 
Premier Britain is now su])reme 

Position the apex of the 

great inland sea, but also at 
the corner pillars at its ])ase. In this way 
she has not only acquired an impregnable 
defensive position, but she, beyond all 
other nations, is in the }X)sition to guide 
the destinies of the Indian Ocean. 

Napoleon's ex]xxlition to Egypt, wliich 
undoubtedly would have attained the 
desired end had France been a match for 


England by sea, must be considered as 
comparatively the most eventful of these 
operations. But its results were very 
different from what had been anticipated. 
It reminded Phigland of the vulnerable 
j^oint in tier position ; and from this time 
British policy was naturally guided by the 
hope of securing the Red Sea. 

(ireat events cast their shadows before 
even in the history of the seas. The 
plan of cutting the isthmus of Suez was 
mooted during Napoleon’s stay in Egypt, 
and was never again allowed to drop. 
The re]X)se in which the Red Sea had been 
left for three hundred years w^as rudely 
shattered now that the interest of Europe 
was concentrated on it. It became appar- 
ent that direct communications were to be 
reopened between the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. Once more the attention 
of the colonial Powers was concentrated 
on the north-west corner of the Indkin 
Ocean. In 1839 the British occupied 
Aden, the emj)orium at the entrance of the 
Red Sea which had fiourished in the old 
days of sailing-ships. At the moment 
when the construction of the 
f canal could no longer be pre- 

® , vented, she firmly planted her- 

uez anAi Perim in the straits of 

Bab cl Mandeb in 1857, and almost at the 
same time included in her dominion the 
Persian Gulf. 

The expedition of Naj)oleon had showm 
Great Britain how insecure her Indian pos- 
sessions were, so soon as France o« any 
other Power set foot in Egypt. Accor- 
dingly, after the battle of the Pyramids, 
onjulyaist, 1798, the chief object of her 
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Indian policy was necessarily to prevent 
such a contingency, or even any political 
and economic strengthening of the country. 
There was no difficulty in carrying out this 
purpose so long as the plan of the Suez 
Canal was still only in the germ, and the 
British continued to hold the undisputed 
sovereignty of the seas which they had 
won during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. 

But later, as the plan of the canal 
assumed more definite shape, and the 
other Powers, who had gained strength in 
the interval, once more advanced on the 
seas, this sovereignty became more diffi- 
cult, but at the same time more important. 
Lord Ellenborough was therefore justified 
in saying that England, if she wished to 
secure the supremacy of the world, must 
stand with one foot in India and the other 
in Egypt. Lord Palmerston privately in- 
formed Count Ferdinand de Lesseps that 
if England was allowed to occupy Egy|)t 
permanently with an army and to siij)er- 
intend the traffic in the canal, he and 

England would be willing to aid the enter- 
prise in every way ; but it was found 
possible to complete the canal in 1869 

without this great concession. British 
policy, however, soon found the means of 
making the canal a source of strength 

instead of weakness to her Colonial 

Empire. In 1875, Lord Beaconsfield 
seized the opportunity of the Khedive 
IsmaiPs pecuniary embarrassments to 
jmrehase his shares in the canal. The 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha afforded an un- 
expected opportunity of taking a still 
further step. Half against the will of the 
Ministry of the moment, the British 
crushed the revolt and, in 1882, effected the 
occupation of Egypt. The great problem 
was thus solved ; the way to the Indian 
Ocean as well as to the Pacific had become 
a British road. But at the same time the 
occupation of the old country of the 
Pharaohs brought Great Britain face to 
face with a new task, that of flanking the 
Indian Ocean by an Africa which should 
be British from Cape Town to the Nile. 

The opening of the new waterway 
brought with it also a mass of new results 
for mankind in general and for the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean in particular. 
This latter now not only developed itself 
into one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares, but awoke slowly to a new life of its 
own, which in its most vigorous form 
stirred the Italians to oversea expansipn. 
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But. still more wide were the effects ol the 
completion of the Suez Canal on the Indian 
Ocean and the commerce of the world. 
The numerous routes vvhich ran from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the north and north- 
west were suddenly deserted, except by a 
few sailing-ships. On the other hand, the 
few routes which traversed the new 
commercial highway in the 
first years after its opening 
have been multiplied and 
differentiated ; there are, at 
the present day, numbers of 
trunk lines which converge 
upon Port vSaid and diverge 
again from Aden eastward. 



provinces must naturally have forced itself 
upon men’s minds, especially since between 
them, on the south coast of the Gulf 
of Aden, on the Zambesi, on the Nyassa, 
and in the important Zanzibar Archipelago, 
at the same time or a little later, oppor- 
tunties were offered for the expansion of 
the British power. The magnificent idea 
of an Africa which, on its 
eastern side at all events, 
shall be British from the Cape 
to the mouths of the Nile 
loses some of its audacity 
under these circumstances ; 
Imt it has been keenly taken 
up, and has already ap- 
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Inset is a portrait of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the distin^lshed Frenchman, to whom we owe the g:reat 
'* ' • ..... India and the East. Photo ol De Lcsseps by Elliot & Fry. 


artificial waterway that shortens the i 


The opening up of Australia and Mada- 
gascar has done something to restore the 
importance of the older routes. But old 
and new alike have the Pacific for their 
ultimate objective. The Indian Ocean at 
the present day has again become an 
anteroom to its larger neighbour. 

Great Britain endeavoured in other ways 
to retrieve the losses which she had thus 
sustained. In 1866 she acquired British 
East Africa, a territory precisely equi- 
distant between Cape Colony and Egypt. 
The idea of a junction of these three 


proached its realisation. This ideajdayed 
its part in caasing the masters of Egypt to 
give Mahdism its well-dc.served quietus on 
September 2nd, 1898, before Omdurman, 
In realising it, the British have crushed 
the Matabelc empire, and have moved 
their frontiers far beyond the Zambesi 
to the north. For its sake they are 
constructing through Africa a railroad sys- 
tem which not only testifies to economic 
sagacity, but by means of its nortnern 
branches — the Nile Valley and the Uganda 
railways — makes England independent of 
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the Red Sea and the Aralnan Gulf in the 
event of these being blocked by a hostile 
fleet. In fact, combined with other 
motives, it led also to the defeat of the 
Boers. The Boers, it is true, were more 
African than the negroes, since they have 
struggled, like these at least, to reach the 
sea, and so far could not disturb Great 
Britain by sea ; but as a land power she was 
bound to remain defective on the Indian 
Ocean so long as the Boer states existed. 

During the last thirty or fifty years the 
north and north-west of the Indian Ocean 
have also attained an increased importance 
as the thoroughfare to the East at the 
moment when East Asia, violently roused 
from its lengthened seclusion, was opened 
to the enterprise of the European. Here, 
too, Britain was victorious. At the first 
dawn of this period — 1824 — she laid her 
grasp upon the Straits of Malacca, with 
Singapore, Malacca, and Pulo Penang. 
Since that time the Indian Ocean, so far 
as it comes into the question of modern 
world commerce, bears in that part, not- 
withstanding the extensive ])ossessions of 
the Dutch, a British stamp. 

In conclusion, the last act of this drama 
lies mostly in the womb of time. It brings 
us into contact with a nation which has 
often occupied our attention on the Pacific, 
but which a])parent]y has no right to meet 


us here — the Russians. And yet their 
appearance on the Pacific implies their 
movement toward the Indian Ocean. If 
Russia wishes not to be stifled in the 
enormous expanse of her Asiatic posses- 
sions, if she wishes to guide the unwieldy 
mass, she must force a way to the nearest 
sea ; her East Asiatic coast is in every 
respect insufficient, and, above all, too 
remote. Hence comes that onward move- 
ment, during the last decades, toward 
the south, towards Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf, which in our days so often 
assumes tangible form in the question of 
the Western Asiatic railways and of a 
Russian harbour on that gulf. The British 
have here a far more difficult jiosition than 
anywhere else on the coasts of the Indian 
Ocean. In the Archipelago the power of 
Holland is broken up over infinite islands 
great and small ; in East Africa England’s 
colonial possessions lie firmly riveted round 
and behind the territories of the Portu- 
guese, Germans, and Italians. But here 
she sees herself confined between the sea 
and an antagonist whose })onderous mass 
]3resses slowly, but with irresistible power, 
toward the south. For the moment, the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1007 has 
recognised the British position ; but it 
may be that a struggle is only deferred. 

Karl Weule 
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THE SUEZ CANAL WHERE IT OPENS INTO THE GREAT BITTER LAKE 
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TURKESTAN, TIBET, AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 
THE COUNTRIES AND THE PEOPLES 
NATURE OF THE LAND 


TN comparatively r^nt times the vast life were carried through that region in 
^ highlands of Asia, with their glittering consequence of migrations or of trading 

ramparts of eternal snow, their pasture expeditions. 

grounds, their bleak deserts and verdant Central Asia is the most continental 

oases, were regarded with awe by the region of the world. In a geographical 
civilised nations of Euro])e, It seem(*d sense Middle or Central Asia comprises 
that science, in harmony with the religion the self-contained interior of Asia : in a 
and the myths of so many lu'oples, had historical sense Siberia and the plains of 
succeeded in demonstrating by almost ^ Western Asia and Europe form 
irrefragable proofs that Central Asia Greatest* * appendage of this vast 
v/as the piimitive home of mankind, the expanse. Central Asia, in the 

cradle whence even our own forefathers more restricted sense, is the 

were sent out in the pride of youth to arid ])lateau, without any outlet, which is 
find eventually a new home in Euroj^e, divided by immense chains of mountains 
while other brothers of our race descended stretching from east to west into distinct 
into India, that sun-steeped land of regions—Tibet, Turkestan, and Mongolia, 
marvels. The truth is still to seek, but But this bleak and desolate region has 
it has been shown that Central Asia not remained unaltered in the course of 
possesses, so far as we know, no better thousands of years. Jn the Tertiary 
claim than many other regions of the earth Period, which perhaps saw man develop 
to be considered the cradle of the human into the most distinctive form of living 
. . - race. But Central Asia deserves, creature on the earth, a sea was rolling 

Fountain of present day, the where now the barren wastes of the Gobi 

CivUisaUon scrious attention of scien- desert and the basin of the Tarim extend : 

I a ion inquirers. Around this new mountains were upraised and mighty 
citadel of the world lay clustered in a wide masses subsided. When the sea dis- 
semicircle the ancient countries of civilisa- appeared, and Central Asia acquired its 
tion, Babylonia, China, and India ; even present configuration, a long time must 
the beginnings of Egyptian culture point have elapsed before the land was changed 
to Asia. All who believe in a common into the sterile steppe which we l^now 
fountain-head of these higher civilisations at the present day. The Ice Age, which 
must look for it in Middle Asia, or must filled Siberia with immense glaciers, 
assume that the germs of higher forms of hardly affected that transformation. The 
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THE GREAT MOUNTAINS OF TIBET: “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD” 

The illustration conveys some idea of the grandeur of Tibet’s scenery ; in the distance is a permanent barrier ol 
ice-bound mountain tops high in the region of eternal snows, and in the foreground is a natural stone Hindu temple, 

inhabitants of Central Asia, therefore, at the desolate i)lain of tlie Tarim, which in 


the close of tlio Glacial Period, which must 
j)rovisionaJly form the starting-point of 
historical investigation in this field, were 
still living in a comparatively well-watered 
and favoured region, which later became 
by slow degrees mere stepjic and desert. 
On the other hand, the elevated character 
of the country has not changed ; and 
this produces even in the southern parts a 
temperate and almost cold climate, and 
has in this way exercised a lasting in- 
tiuence on the inhabitants. 

Central Asia in the restricted sense is 
partly bounded, partly intersected, by 
numerous chains of mountains, which by 
their trend from east to west are of great 
- p importance for the character 
« ® and history of the country, and 

distinct 

sections. On the south, the 
immense wall of the Himalayas divides the 
cold plateau of Tibet so sharply from the 
sultry plains of India that the two countries, 
notw’ithstanding their close proximity, 
havg exercised little influence on each other 
and have never entered into close political 
relations. Farther to the north the Kuen 
Lun, with its offshoots, divides Tibet from 
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its turn is cut off on the north by the Tian 
Shan. All three ranges meet toward the 
west in an immense grouj> of mountains, 
the centre of which is formed by the 
Pamirs, so that on this side Central Asia 
is quite sej)arated from the Turanian 
lowlands. 

Even the rest of the high plateau of 
Central Asia, the Gobi desert with the sur- 
rounding steppes, is bounded by a vast 
circle of mountain ranges, of which the 
most important are the Altai on the west, 
and the Sayansk and Yablonoi Moun- 
tains on the north. Beyond the Altai 
stretch the lowlands of Siberia, which 
arc separated from the plains of Eastern 
Europe only by the Ural range. On the 
north-east, however, a chaos of mountains 
bars the way and fills up the greater 
part of Eastern Siberia. In this direc- 
tion, therefore, the migratory spirit of 
Central Asiatic tribes found least scope. 
The mountain ranges on the west were 
never any permanent check on the move- 
ments of the nomads, who found in the 
plains of Turkestan and Weste»*n Siberia 
room for expansion and i^owth of power. 
Toward the south the Himalayas blocked 
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their advance ; but on the east, China, across the pasture lands of the unruly 

although partially protected by highlands, Central Asiatics, and thus discovered the 

lay open to the attacks of the peoples of key to the political supremacy over the 

the steppes. whole interior of Asia ; biit this road 

Thus the trend due east and west, which must have been taken in far earlier limes 

characterises the lie of the mountain by those who first brought the manners 

ranges, is clearly noticeable in the migra- and customs of the West and East into 

tory movements of the nations. contact, even if the people which first** 

It is thus a most significant fact that civilisation into 

the chain of the Kuen Lun, which runs * China did not follow that course 

right through the heart of Central Asia, in their migration. An ad- 

stretches with its offshoots and parallel vance to Tibet or to Northern 

ranges, the Altyn Tagh and Nanshan, as Siberia was difficult or imj)ossible for the 

far as the middle Hoangho — that is to nomad hordes of Central Asia ; theii 

say, into the most fertile districts of China, movements, from economic reasons, had 

Along these lines of mountains, especially to be directed mainly eastward or west- 

on the north side, extends a strip of fertile ward ; they followed, therefore, the same 

and more or less well- watered land, which patTs as trade. It was not until a late 

enables the husbandman to make a home period that Buddhism by its pilgrimages 

there and opens a road to the basin of produced in Central Asia an important 

the Tarim through the horrors of the movement from north to south. If the 

desert. The im})ortance of this district, history of the surrounding countries 

the modern province of Kansu, for the is unintelligible without a clear know^- 

civilisation and history of the country is ledge of Central Asia and its peoples, 

incalculable. It was here that the perse- that of the region of the step])es in the 

vering and stolid Chinaman first waged interior of Asia is still more so without 

war with the nomads, built a rampart of reference to the civilised countries which 

fortified towns and T!j»ricultural colonies border it, to China on the east, the area 



A TYPICAL SCENE IN BARREN AND INHOSPITABLE TIBET 

Sterility and ragfffedness are the chief characteristics of a ^eat part of Tibet, the mountains barrinsr passage and 
the soil supporting with difficulty the sparse animal life that tries to win sustenance from its vegetation. 
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of Mediterraneii.n civilisation on the west, 
and India on the south. 

India, which was rej)eatedly overrun by 
hordes of Central Asiatic nomads, for a 
long period exercised little influence gener- 
ally on the steppe region, and almost none 
politically, since the barrier of the Hima- 
layas was a deterrent from military 
P . enterprises, and, apart from 

e igion natural features of 

rigger &n offered no attraction 

to a conqueror, the attempt 
made in 1337 by Mohammed vShah 
Tughlak to })ush on victoriously from 
India to China was foiled by the Himalayas 
and was not subsequently imitated. But 
here, as in so many cases, the spirit has 
been -mightier than the sword. Northern 
India, that great seminary of religious 
and jfliilosophic thought, gradually made 
its influence felt in Central Asia, and by 
Buddhist proj)aganda revolutionised the 
lives and opinions of the nomads. It was, 
of course, a case of scattered seeds, which 
were carried across the mountains and 
.struck root independently, and we must 
not imagine any permanent union of Indian 
})hilosophy w'ith the nomad culture of the 
steiqx's. 

China stood in a quite different position 
towards Central Asia. The highlands of 
Western China offered, it is true, some 
protection , against the inroads of the 
nomads ; but it did not always prove 
sufficient. The policy, which the Chinese 
often adopted, of ])laying off the nomads 
one against the other, and of settling 
various tribes as border-guards within the 
natural ramjxirts of the eni])ire, sometimes 
led to the result that these guardians 
asserted their independence or made 
common cause with their kinsmen of 
Central Asia. The weap^ons with which 
China fought the j)eoples of th(‘ step])es 
were, at all times, not so much 
, the warlike spirit of her sons 
Culture^ * inaccessibility of the 

'* country as the highly advanced 

civilisation which I'endered it possible for 
an extremely dense po})ulation to live 
on the fertile soil. The country might 
submit, j)artially or altogether, but the 
bands of the conquerors soon disappeared 
among the overwhelming numbers of the 
conquered, and their barbarian strength 
co\3ld not withstand the example of a higher 


culture. The civilised countries of Western 
Asia were better pn'otccted than China 
against the tide . of restless nomads. 
Between the Caspian Sea and the Hiaip- 
layas rise the mountains of Chorasan and 
Afghanistan. Eastward of these, the fertile 
districts of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
where agricultural colonies and fortified 
towns could grow up, formed a vanguard 
of civilisation. But between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea the Caucasus rises like a 
bulwark built for the puryiose, and cuts, off 
Western Asia from the steppes of Southern 
Russia, that ancient arena of nomadic 
hordes. So long as the natural boundaries 
were maintained, the fertile filains' of 
Western Asia were safe from the raids and 
invasions of the nomads. But the j:)eojfle 
of Iran, which guarded civilisation there, 
succumbed at length to the attack. The 
nomads found homes to their liking in the 
stepjies which abound in Iran, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and consequently preserved 
their individuality far longer than in 
China, and were only partially absorbed 
by the ])eo])les they had conquered. 

Central explanation 

of the great difference between 

InHuence ^as 

never more than nominally 

subject to the nomads, and it finally 
crip])led their piower by a systematic coloni- 
sation of the steppes ; while the ancient 
civilisation of Western Asia sank beneath 
the repeated onslaught of the nomad 
horsemen, and the country became for a 
long time an ajipendage of Central Asia. 

Europe, the eastern ste})j)es of which 
merge into those of South-west Siberia 
without any well-defined boundaries, was 
never able to ward off the attacks made 
from Central Asia. The Huns advanced 
to the Atlantic, the Avars and Magyars 
invaded France, the Mongols reached 
Eastern (Germany, and the Ottoman wave 
sj)cnt itself against the walls of Vienna. 
Eurojie still harbours in the Magyars, the 
Turks, and numerous Finnish and Mon- 
golian tribes the remnants of these inhabi- 
tants of the heart of Asia. Western 
Europie, however, with its moist climate, 
its deficiency in wide tracts of pasture 
ground, and its national strength and 
civilisation, suffered no permanent injury, 
but was able to accept the inheritance of 
West Asiatic culture. 
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PREDATORY TRIBESMEN OF THE BOLAN PASS IN BALUCHISTAN 
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THE PRiniTIVE PEOPLES OF CENTRAL ASIA 


IF we suppose that the original home of 
^ mankind lay somewhere in the south- 
east of Asia, as the discovery of the 
supposed “ missing link ” by E. Dubois in 
Java in i8g2 rendered probable, then 
the rest of the globe may have been early 
populated from this source. But we 
cannot speak definitely on this point. It 
has been shown that man was a contem- 
porary of the mammoth in Siberia. An 
attempt at a connected historical account 
must start provisionally with the end of 
the Glacial Period, since from that time 
onward no extensive changes of climate 
or of the earth’s surface have taken place. 
The increasing desiccation of Central 
Asia is, for instance, important in itself, 
but cannot be co«i^.)ared with the stupen- 
dous phenomenon of the Ice Age. 

Two main types, which recur in Europe, 
are represented among the peojiles of 
Central Asia and Siberia in varying 
combinations. There is a dolichocephalic, 
or long-skulled, race, which was 
ere e p^^j^aps originally allied to the 
n . . ^ negro, but has acquired in the 

nortli a light complexion and 
partly also fair hair, and a short-skulled 
or brachycephalic race, also comjiaratively 
light-complexioned, whose purest repre- 
sentatives we may at present find 
among the Mongols and Northern Chinese. 
Besides these, a pigmy race may have 
been sparsely distributed, as prehistoric 
discoveries in Europe and early accounts 
from China and Japan attest ; but 
this gradually disappeared among the 
others, and attained no importance for 
civilisation. The relation of the long- 
headed tribes to the short-headed has 
become all the more important. At the 
present day the short head is piredominant 
in Central Asia ; but that is a result 
which has been preceded by many stages 
of evolution. 

According to all appearances, long- 
headed races filled the North of Europe 
and Asia at the close of the Ice Age, and 
they certainly predominated in both 
continents, with the exception of certain 


regions of Central Asia. The remnants 
of these dolichocephalic peoples in Asia 
are pirobably the Ainos in Yezo and 
Saghalin, the Yenissei-Ostiaks who have 
preserved their ancient tongue in the 
midst of tribes speaking a Mongolian and 
Finno-l^grian language, and other frag- 
mentsof nationalities in Siberia. 
In the south the long-heads 

Earl Races again predominant in the 
r y aces pojmlation of Tibet. 

Many of these primitive dolichocephalic 
nations have developed in Northern 
Europe, and partly in Northern Asia, 
under the influence of the climate, 
into fair-haired and blue-eyed men ; 
among the Siberians and the inhabitants 
of Central Asia large numbers of these 
can still be found. Probably long heads 
and also a dark skin are the peculiarities 
common to primitive man. 

Granted that the fair-skinned races 
were developed under the influence of 
the climate, the short-headed race is 
perhaps a variety which is explicable by 
the relaxation of the struggle for existence 
which growing civilisation induced. We 
may find parallels in the domestic animals, 
in which the same fundamental cause 
leads to all sorts of changes — to gigantic 
or diminutive growth, to wool-like hair 
or different coloured hair, and so on. 
A short-headed race developed in Asia 
in early times, and in the course of history 
occupied the greater part of that continent 
as well as large districts of Europe. 
Innermost Asia may possibly have been 
the primitive home of this race. It cannot 
at present be definitely settled whether it 
xk H Tibet, or in Mon- 

, t . golia, or, lastly, farther west in 
u Turkestan and even Iran. The 

^ beginnings of a higher civili- 

sation seem to start from this race. The 
first gleam of credible historical knowledge 
shows to us in the west and east of Asia, 
in Babylonia and China respectively, a 
brachycephalic people as the representa- 
tives of civilisations which are so closely 
related in their main features that they 
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suggest with almost overwhelming force 
a former connection between these peoples, 
or, at least, their manners and customs. 
That civilisation was based on agriculture 
by means of the plough, and on stock- 
breeding ; that is, on the same foundation 
as our modern farming. 'J'hese are by no 
means obvious achievements which must 
necessarily have been made by 
ir.riv progressive people. The 

„ . contrary is proved by the 

us an ry the Civilised nations 

of America, who were ignorant of the 
plough or beasts of draught, and 
adhered to the use of the mattock, 
although in other resjiects their husbandry 
stood on a high level. In Eastern as well 
as Western Asia wheat was originally the 
chief cereal. 

Even stock-breeding, which at first 
was almost exclusively cattle-breeding, 
shows similar features in both n'gions. 
In ancient Ikibylonia, as in China even 
to-day, cattle were used exclusively for 
drawing burdens and for food, and no use 
was made of tlicir milk. In this respect 
1h(i two civilised peoples are sharply 
differentiated from the nomads, who 
later interrupted the connection between 
East and West, for the existence of the 
wandering herdsman depended mainly on 
the milk of his herds. Horse-breeding 
apj)cars to have been already practised at 
the time when the two civilisations weie 
still in contact or arose in a common 
original home. Here, again, a peculiarity 
appears. The horse is not ridden, but is 
used only ior draught, and nothing is 
known of the value of mare’s milk, the 
favourite drink of the Scythians and 
Mongols. 

Another peculiarity common to both 
the ancient civilised j:)eoplcs is th(ur 
acquaintance with copper and bronzx, 
so that we may regard the short -leaded 
races as inventors of metal-working. 
This fact is iinj)ortant for Enro})e. There 
also short-headed tribes, fob 

Knowredge of the A]}>.S, 

fM » I* migrated in early times from the 
ot Metaii knowledge 

of casting l>ronze as far as Britain. Anotht^r 
similar stream of civilisation reached 
Southern Siberia, where the rich co])per 
mines and gold mines of the Altai favoured 
the g^rowth of a peculiar bronze culture. 

Supposing that the original home of 
civilisation did not lie in Central Asia, 
still the union of the two most ancient 


civilisations must somehow have been 
produced by this region. 

This much, therefore, can be stated with 
tolerable certainty, that an ancient civili- 
sation depending on agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the knowledge of bronze, 
whose representatives were peoples of a 
short-headed race, developed in Central 
Asia or its western frontiers. Under the 
influence of this civilisation the popula- 
tion increased, so that emigration and 
colonisation were possible in various 
directions. In this w^ay tribes of the 
northern as well as of the southern long- 
headed race may have been influenced and 
won over to this higher civilisation. This 
first period ends roughly with the close of 
the fourth millennium B.c. 

The view that agriculture is older than 
nomadism contradicts the traditional idea, 
which makes the stages of subsistence 
by natural })roducts, of cattle-breeding, 
and of agriculture, follow one after another 
as regular steps in development. But 

this theory, wbicli so long stood in the way 
of a sound comj>rehension of the most 
ancient questions of civilisation, is now 
'Tk r- longer accepted. The 

The First agricultural peo])les. 

Domestication i i ? i 

... , who broke ni) the ground 

of Animals n i i i 

With the plough, were also 

the first cattle-breeders. This docs not 
imply that men tamed oxen and horses from 
the very first with the conscious intention 
of using them as beasts of draught. Com- 
parative ethnology teaches us that even 
now primilivx peo])les, who tame all sorts 
of animals, first do so to make pets or 
companions of them before they think of 
turning the animals to any profitable use. 
This does not exclude the pos.sibility that 
religious concejilions may have first 
prompted them to domesticate animals. 

So long as the breeding of cattle and 
subsequently of horses continued to be 
closely bound up with agriculture, and so 
long as the milk of the female animals 
was not used there could be no idea of 
nomadism. It was the use of milk that 
first enabled whole nations to depend on 
the possession of flocks and herds for 
their existence, without reducing their 
stock by excessive slaughtering. This 
food first made the arid tracts of stepjie 
habitable and actual sources of prosperity 
and ])Ower. But the nature of their 
homes and pastures forces these people to 
make continual and systematic migrations, 
and thus stamps on the whole Sphere of 
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their material civilisation a trait of mo- 
bility and uncertainty, while it marks 
their character with a mixture of unrest 
and aggressiveness which from time to 
time recurs prominently in history. This 
new economic form of nomadism cannot 
have arisen suddenly ; it assumes the 
breeding of such animals as secrete a 
continuous and large quantity of milk. 
This is, again, a result of long custom ; 
for tlie female animals of themselves give 
only as much milk as is necessary for the 
early nourishment of their young ones, 
after which time the supply dries up. 

The laborious and tedious breeding of 
milk-giving breeds of cows and soon 
afterwards of mares, was not accom]dished 
by the short-headed civilised nations — 
among whom the Chinese to the present 
day despise milk — but apparently by 
long-headed tribes. We now see Aryan- 
speaking nomads in the north and Semitic- 
speaking nomads in the south appear on 
the scene as economic and political powers. 
The civilisation of China still remained 
uninfluenced by t^^m ; from which it 
seems to follow th^nomadism originated 
on the stei)])es of Westfuii Asia 
, and Eastern Europe, not in Cen- 
"z tral Asia. In Babylonia, the old 

empire oi Sumerian civilisation 
had been overthrown by Semitic nomads 
before the year 3000 r.c. After that date 
the conquerors and conquered gradually 
amalgamated and appeared next in 
history as Babylonians. Other Semites 
as migratory herdsmen kept to that way 
of life, of which the oldest narratives in 
the Bible draw so pleasing a picture. 

Still more momentous was the first 
appearance in history of the Aryan nomads. 
The old dispute as to the origin of the 
Aryans cannot be answered, because the 
whole problem has been put .so wrongly. 
Two totally distinct questions have been 
jumbled together — namel^^ what was the 
origin of the blond, or at least light- 
coloured, dolichocephalic peoples, the 
majority of whom now employ Aryan 
dialects, and what was the starting-point of 
the Aryan language ? Of the first ques- 
tion we have already spoken. The fair- 
skinned, dolichocephalic peoples arc a 
race of men which has developed under 
the influence of the cool climate out of the 
long-headed tribes originally spread over 
the whole af Europe and the greater part 
of Asia. The original Aryan language, 
on the other hand, may have begun, as 


some good linguists maintain, in the low- 
lands of Eastern Europe. It is easy to 
draw the inference that precisely this 
beginning of a nomadic way of life, and 
the necessary migrations, go far to 
explain the extraordinary dissemination 
of Aryan dialects. 

The great historical events with which 
the Aryan nomads appear on the scene 
Wave of conquest and the 

Nomad Aryanisation of Iran and India. 
Miir wave of nations may have 

^ rolled in the third millennium 
B.c. from Eastern Europe over the 
Turanian steppe to the south and have first 
flooded Eastern Iran, until an outlet was 
made through the valley of Kabul, through 
which a part of the Aryans flowed into 
India. 

A large number of the nomads remained 
behind in the steppes of Eastern Eurojie 
and Western Siberia, where they were 
known to the earliest Greek authorities 
as Scythians. Probably all the nomad 
tribes of the great lowlands of Asia and 
Europe were cornju'ised under the name 
“ Scythians in the wider sense, and 
among them j^robably were represented 
peoples speaking a non -Aryan language. 

The Scythians long showed no wish to 
penetrate into the mountainous civilised 
country of the Balkan peninsula, or to 
push on over the Caucasus into the region 
of the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation. Iran 
was protected by their own kinsmen, who 
gradually settled there. On the other 
liand, they certainly spread widely toward 
the cast, perhaps beyond the Altai, where 
other tribes gradually imitated them in 
their way of life. N umerous blond nomads 
arc found at a subsequent period in West- 
Central Asia. 

The horse was employed at first by the 
nomads to draw their waggons, until they 
acquired the art of riding, and by that 
means enormou.sly increased their mobility. 

It cannot yet be decided with 
^ complete certainty whether the 

in^Histor* Aryans of India on their mi- 
in IS ory acquainted with 

riding. It is indisputable that the Scy- 
thians by Homeric times were a nation 
of horsemen. The nomad tribes became 
acquainted with iron at a later period than 
the settled civilised nations. The Iranian 
Massagetae in the modern Turkestan, 
when they fought their battles against the 
Persians in the time of Cyrus, were 
familiar with only copper and gold. 
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Both these metals were obtained from the 
mines in the Altai, and probably also from 
the old mining district of the Caucasus. 
The great Aryan migrations completely 
interrupted the connection between the 
old civilisations of the East and West, if 
such connection still existed. The Chinese 
nation has continued its independent 
TK P rt* development, although it has 
e a t)v no means remained quite 

p. ... . stiff and impervious to ex- 

ivi isa ions Any stimulus 

that reached China later on the long and 
dangerous road through the nomad regions 
of Central Asia, or by sea round Further 
India, was far too weak to produce deep 
results. The Chinese nation had to con- 
centrate all its energies on external policy, 
to keep off the nomads who thronged 
round its frontiers, or to absorb them, and 
finally to sepai*ate them and pacify them 
by a well-devised system of throwing out 
agricultural colonics. 

The men with whom the Chinese had 
to struggle were not migratory herdsmen 
of Aryan language, but members of the 
short-headed race or the Mongolian stock, 
as it is called, after a victorious people 
which appeared late on the scene. The 
earliest history of China records nothing as 
ySt of struggles with nomads, but only of 
the conquest of the forces of Nature and 
at most of collisions with aborigines, who 
were at the early hunting stage. However 
incredible and indefinite in detail these 
earliest traditions mvay be, yet the absence 
of all accounts of nomad invasions, which 
subsequently were every-day occurrences, 
and could hardly have been forgotten in 
an artificial construction of history, is a 
very significant feature. 

It cannot yet be shown whether the 
nomads of Central Asia had a Bronze Age 
of a duration worth mentioning, or whether 
they passed immediately from the Stone 
HI j- f Age to the Iron Age. The 
Biendmg of alternative is more pro- 

a lona t y most tribes 

and Language 

old Bronze region in Southern Siberia 
and its adjoining districts. In Central Asia 
itself the growth of nomadism with its war- 
like propensities and its mobility greatly 
favoured the mixture of nationalities. We 
find a proof of this in the language. While 
in earlier times the Aryan language spread 
in the west under the influence of nomad 


life, at a later period the Mongolian and 
Finnish-Ugrian group of languages pre- 
vailed in Central Asia and far in the direction 
of Siberia and Europe. The charac- 
teristics of the boundless plains, in which 
the nations combine and blend like clouds 
of dust, are reflected in the facts of history. 
In the gorges of the few mountains a people ‘ 
may possibly preserve its individuality. 
But any nations that have developed 
without disturbance for a time will at last 
inevitably be dislodged, destroyed, and 
absorbed in another nationality, only to 
share with this in its turn a similar fate. 
Small tribes carry others along with them, 
increase like an avalanche, and finally give 
their name to an enormous nationality 
composed of most heterogeneous elements. 
Peoples before whom the world trembled 
burst like soap-bubbles, and disappear 
from the pages of history without leaving 
a trace behind. 

The result is that the population of 
Central Asia becomes more and more 
homogeneous from the point of view of 
language and ethnology, and that the 
national names designate less and less 
. distinct groups of humanity. 

Racirin differences are created 

CentrarAsia degree of civilisation 

* and by the mixture with other 
races on the edge of the steppe region of 
Central Asia. .Such racial mixtures were 
naturally formed first where the Aryan 
nomads adjoined the Mongolian, and 
where subsequently Iranian agriculturists 
gained a footing on the pasture lands of 
Turkestan. The Aryan race lost much 
ground here from the point of view of 
language, but from that of anthropology 
it exercised great influence on the Mon- 
golian peoples. The old long-skulled race 
is often mixed with the Mongolian in 
Siberia. On the other hand, the linguistic 
affinity of the Mongols with the Tibetans 
and with the inhabitants of Further India 
has nothing to do with these more recent 
occurrences, but may point to a very early 
connection, which cannot for the moment 
be more accurately determined. A signifi- 
cant trace of this connection is the name 
of heaven and the god of heaven — 
Chinese, Hen, Bureyatic, iengri, Altaic, 
Unger e, which crops up as tangaroa in 
Polynesia, and was clearly brought there 
by the Malayan wave of nations from 
Southern Asia. Heinrich Schurtz. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 

ANCIENT TURKESTAN AND THE EARLY NOAADS 

T he nation of Mongolian nomads which by presents. As the imperial power 
first formed a constitutional unit, and decayed, the attacks were renewed with 
harassed Eastern Asia for many centuries, increased vigour. Northern Shansi was 
were known to Chinese authorities as the laid waste in 910. Some decades later 
Hiung nu. The similarity of this name the Huns must have been driven out from 
with that of the Huns, who later flooded the heart of wShansi, where they had 
Europe and heralded the great migration established themselves, by an army under 
of nations, has long been noticed, and 1^*^' personal command of the 

Joseph de Giiignes (1721-1800), the first empen)!*. There was a recur- 

real student of the history of Central Asia, ® thc*Huns similar events. There 

declared the Huns to be kinsmen or y ® ® apparently pasture land 

descendants of the Hiung nu. This con- enough in China at that time to attract 
jecture has in recent times been corro- the nomads to a long sojourn, just as after- 
borated by convincing proofs. We may wards small hordes of nomads frequently 
therefore designate ttie old Hiung nu by settled in the interior of China, 
the indisputably more correct name of About 700 b.c. the Huns advanced to 
Huns. They appear in the Indian epics Shantung ; in 650 B.c. they devastated 
as Huna, in the Avesta as Hunavo, in Pechili, and there was a succession of^, 
Greek accounts as Phunoi and Unoi. attacks on the country, disintegrated by** 
Linguistically the nation was most akin to feudalism, and incapable of any com- 
t he later Turks. The kingdom of the Huns bined resistance, until at last the ruler 
The Fir formed in the modern Mon- of the Chin Empire, known as Shih 

Hun **** golia about 1200 B.C., apparently Huang-ti (246-210 b.c.), once more trans- 
it. . under the influence of a Chinese formed, in 220 B.c., China into a real 
exile of high rank, who created united state, enormously increased his 
out of the scattered hordes the beginnings power by the conquest of Southern China, 
of constitutional unity on the model of his and proceeded to take prompt and 
own country. In the preceding century decided steps against the nomads. A 
some of these hordes had made inroads powerful army drove out the Huns from 
on China, but were unable to achieve the country of Ordo within the northern 
great results. After the unification of bend of the Hoang-ho, which was an im- 
the Huns, and especially after the begin- portant position as the rendezvous for 
ning of the Chau dynasty in China nomad invaders. The new pc^ssessions 
in T122 B.C., which marks the beginning were protected by military colonies, and 
of the Chinese feudal system, the danger China proper was defended against the 
became greater. The scantiness of our attacks of predatory hordes by the 
sources of information prevents us from gigantic rampart of the Great 

deciding whether any connection existed Wall. Portions of the Great 

between the wars against the nomads already existed on the 

and the growth 6f the feudal system of frontiers of some earlier feudal 

partitioning the land. states. Shih Huang-ti connected them 

The first ruler of the Chau dynasty, so as to form a continuous line of 
Wu Wang, had still maintained friendly defence, which stretched from the shore 
relations with the Huns, who certainly of the Yellow Sea to the port of Kansu f 
feared the power of the empire, which if it had been kept in repair and eflicietitly 
had gained fresh strength under his defended, it would certainly have checked 
government, and tried to buy his goodwill the inroads of the Huns. .During the 
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first period it served its purpose to some 
extent. It was due to the Great Wall 
that the attacks of the Huns were now 
directed against another quarter, and 
remote regions of Asia indirectly felt the 
mighty shock. But the chaotic condition 
into which China relapsed immediately 
after the death of Shih Huang- ti soon spoilt 
p . the purpose of the stupendous 
erection. It was then that the 

Power Huns was acquir- 

ing new strength under vigorous 
leaders. Our first com])aralively accurate 
account of the constitution of the Huns 
dates from the period subsequent to the 
death of Shih Huang- ti. The eyes of the 
Chinese were then turned with anxious 
attention to the increasing power of their 
nomad neighbours. 

The new growth of the Hun Empire 
began under the rule of Mete, whose 
father, Tuman or Deuman, had already 
extended his power from Northern Mon- 
golia to Kansu. Mete, who would have 
been excluded from the legitimate suc- 
cession, murdered his father with the 
help of a devoted army, and was soon 
able to reanimate the old warlike spirit 
of his people. He found the territory of 
the Huns shut in by powerful neighbours 
on two sides. Gn the cast the Tunghu or 
Wu hwan, Tungusian tribes akin to the 
Koreans, had founded a ])owerful realm 
and felt themselves so superior to the 
Huns that they took advantage of the 
usurpation to claim a high price for their 
neutrality. On the south-west, on the 
Altyn in Tagh, were settled the Yue-tshi, 
a nomad peo])le of Tibetan stock, who were 
the connecting link of the trade of China 
and the West, and were perhaps identical 
with the old Issedones. The Tunghu, 
deceived by the ajjparent compliance of 
Mete, were first attacked and dispersed 
in 209 B.c. ; they withdrew to the high- 
lands of modern Manchuria. A part of 
the Sicn-pe Tartars, or Tungusians, a 

M people living further to the 

Neighbour. 


Early Huns 


the attacks of the Huns, mi- 


grated to Korea and Japan. 
On the east the sea fixed an impassable 
limit to further shiftings of the position 
of nations ; but on the west, where the 
Huns now hurled themselves against the 
Yue-tshi, the movement had room to 
spread more widely. The Yue-tshi first 
retreated before the advance of their 
assailants only into more remote regions 
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of their own country, to the basin of the 
Tarim, in 177 b.c. After the death of 
Mete, in 170, they attempted to recover 
their old territory, but suffered a second 
crushing defeat from his successor, which 
produced a division of the nation in 165 
B.c. The smaller part found homes south 
of the Nanshan range ; but the bulk of 
the people, the “ Great Yue-tshi,” did 
not turn southward, but followed the 
natural trend of the country westward. 
Driven out from the Tarim basin, they 
crossed the Tianshan Mountains and 
sought refuge in the jmsture lands on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, the old 
arena of the Scythian nomads. On the 
Issik-kul they came across a shepherd 
peo])le of Iranian stock, the She, who were 
com}>elled to fly before the overwhelming 
invasion into Ferghana. 

Meanwhile the Huns had succeeded in 
conquering a part of North-west China 
and East Siberia. The vanquished tribes 
were not dislodged or made tributary, 
but to some degree absorbed, since the 
women were distributed among the con- 
querors, and the young men were enrolled 
in the army. In their life and 
LifTof customs the Huns a])])ear as a 
« ])eo])le who depended for their 
existence on cattle-breeding, 
hunting, and to some extent agriculture, 
but gave the fullest ])lay to their warlike 
jirojiensities. The place of honour was 
given to the young and efficient warriors, 
and old age was despised. No one was 
reckont^d to have reached full manhood 
until he had slain at least one foe. 7'he 
method of fighting which afterward 
decided the battles of the Western Huns 
and Mongols — the charge of mounted 
archers, the feigned flight, and the storm 
of arrows which laid low the unsuspecting 
])ursucr— was already developed among 
the ancient Huns, as well as the division 
of the army into two wings. This military 
system was maintained in times of peace 
also. The ruler, or Shenyn, who to some 
degree commanded the centre, had two 
supreme officials, the Tuchi, or Duchi, 
under him, one of whom was over the 
eastern, the other over the western, wing 
or division of the army and the country. 
The trend from west to east in the geo- 
graphical configuration of Asia is again 
recognisable in this arrangement, which 
was also adopted by the later great nomad 
empires. The Tuchi and a number of 
other high officials could be chosen only 
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from the kinsmen of the Shenyu, who, 
with some few other families, had the 
virtual government of the empire in 
their hands. 

After the death of Mete, in 170 b.c., the 
power of the Huns increased at first. 
The Yuc-tshi were completely beaten, 
and the Usun, one of the fair-haired 
Tibeta s tribes of Central Asia, 

were driven from their homes 
Unite Kansu to the west, where, 

, following on the steps of the 
Yue-tshi, they caused these latter to 
fiy before them from the Issik-Kul farther 
southward. The sphere of the Mongolian 
language and race was thus considerably 
extended by the Huns. The growing 
power of the Hun empire was most danger- 
ous to China, the frontiers of which were 
perpetually ravaged, and seemed still 
more threatened, since the Tibetan nomads, 
who were settled in the western moun- 
tains, now began to form alliances with 
the Huns, and to undertake their raids on 
a mutual understanding. 

It was of no use merely to repel these 
attacks. If the Chinese wished to free 
themselves from their oppressors, they 
were compelled to advance along the old 
road from Kansu to the Tarim basin, 
take up strong positions there, separate 
the southern nomad countries from the 
northern, and at the same time obtain 
possession of the indispensable bases and 
halting- places of the Hun armies to the 
south of the desert of (lobi. In this way 
the Western trade also, which had previ- 
ously depended for its prosperity on the 
caprice of the nomads, was certain to 
come under the influences of China. 
The energetic Emperor Wu Ti (140-87) 
staked everything on the execution of 
this colossal plan, entered into alliances 
with the Yue-tshi and Usun, by this means 
threatened the Huns in the rear, and 
finally forced them by successful engage- 
ments to retire to the north of Mongolia 

Chinese 

Tnke^*he advance westward was 

^ thus taken, and a new era 
inaugurated in the foreign 
policy of China. 

The Hun empire still maintained its 
position in the north for some time, and 
even considerably extended its power 
toward the west, but the old sovereignty 
was a thing of the past. The attacks on 
the neighbouring peoples and disputes 
for the crown began to disorganise the 
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constitution, until finally, about 50 b.c., 
the empire broke up into a southern and 
a northern part, of which the first re- 
cognised the Chinese suzerainty, while 
the northern still maintained its inde- 
pendence. 

Transitory successes could no longer 
check the fall of the Hun power, for the 
Chinese could now play ofi the southern 
Huns successfully against the northern 
Huns, and instigate other nomad tribes 
against the northern empire, which was 
encircled by enemies. The northern Hun 
empire finally, in 84 a.d., succumbed to 
the attacks, in which even Siberian tribes, 
and especially the Sien pe Tartars, formerly 
the victims of the Huns, but now grown 
strong enough for a new conflict, took 
part. Some of the Huns fled westward, 
where they were destined yet to attain 
great pros])erity ; the rest were scattered, 
or were absorbed in the Sien pe, who now 
possessed the greater portion of Mongolia. 

The southern Huns held out longer, at 
one time as subjects and allies of the 
Chinese, at another as their opponents, or 
as su])porters of pretenders to the throne. 

. . But after 142 a.d. there was an 
/Ik***i4 southern empire ol 

P . "'‘“the Huns, though not to the 
influence of the people on the 
destinies of China. The Huns, who had 
familiarised themselves with the Chinese 
civilisation, gradually began to exert a 
political influence, and finally emperors 
of Hun origin for a time sat on the throne 
of the Celestial Empire, or on those of 
the fragments into which it broke up. 
But they no longer ruled as nomad princes ; 
they had become genuine Chinese in act 
and thought 

The nomadic element in the west of 
Central Asia was of earlier origin than 
that in the cast, and large migrations of 
nomad peoples had taken place far earlier 
there than elsewhere. Some thousand 
years before the founding of the empire 
of the Huns, migratory tribes of. Aryans 
had occupied Iran and India. But there 
the movements met with a certain check. 
The Iranians did not succeed in pene- 
trating westward into the lowlands of 
Babylonia ; on the contrary, they saw 
themselves restricted to their new home, 
and by the influence of the inhabitants 
who had settled before them, as 
well as of the ancient civilisation of the 
country watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, they were gradually ‘ brought 
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over to a settled life, without immediately 
losing the warlike virtues of their old 
pastoral existence. 

The mixed Iranian people, which was 
formed from the Aryan immigrants and 
the aboriginal population, thus became 
a bulwark of Western Asia against any 
further inroads of nomads. The shock of 
Ch k* invading hordes was checked by 
the*Wave of resistance of a people cling- 
Invasion more closely to the soil. 

The Iranians were not pushed 
further toward Western Asia by vast 
bodies of men j)ressing after them, but the 
great movement of the nations came to a 
stop. When the Medes and the Persians 
obtained the sovereignty over the whole of 
Western Asia, they were already under the 
spell of the existing Western civilisation, 
and were unable to give any Iranian charac- 
ter to the newly conquered countries. 

It thus follows that the Aryan nomads 
of Western Asia generally are hardly 
spoken of for more than a thousand years. 
The Assy rio- Babylonian records know 
nothing of them, and no new's of them 
has reached the Chinese. There were, no 
doubt, numerous battles and movements 
of nations, but these last were not on the 
imposing scale of the migration to India 
and Iran. The arrival of brachy cephalic 
nomad tribes in Central Asia pro})er must 
gradually have made its influence felt, 
with the effect that the Scythian hordes — 
nomads of Aryan stock — which had 
pushed far toward the east, were partly 
absorbed, partly driven l)ack upon the 
west, where the shocks of their attack 
continued, wave upon wavT. 

The last consequence of the mightiest 
onslaught was the invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Cimmerians about the year 700 b.c. 
These were a nomad people of Thracian 
stock, who pastured their flocks north of 
the Danube. After them pressed on the 
Scythians, who again were expelled by 
the Sarmatians. The first cause of the 


Asia Minor 
the Arena of 
Race Conflict 


movement may perhaps be 
attributed to the westward 
advance 0 f the Huns, who had 
long since founded an empire, 


and clearly pressed on not only against 


China, but also toward the west. The 


Cimmerians threatened Assyria from Asia 
Minor and Armenia, and by so doing came 
into contact with the Medes, who were 
j)re.‘Lsing on from the east. 

The period of more certain history, 
which begins with the founding of the 
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Medo-Persian Empire, shows us at once 
the settled Iranians at war with the 
nomads. An incorrect idea, which is 
explained by the failure of the Greek 
historians to understand the conditions of 
Persia, and Eastern Persia in particular, 
represents the Persians as the aggressors, 
who coveted the territory of the nomad 
herdsmen. In reality, the half mythical 
expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetaj 
in 530 B.C., and the well-authenticated 
march of Darius against the Scythians 
in 515 B.C., w'ere only attempts to attack 
the ever-restless neighbours in their own 
country, and by this means to secure the 
frontiers. The expedition of Darius in 
particular was probably based on the plan 
of attacking the nomad tribes by a sweep- 
ing flank movement, and of thus preventing 
their retreat and finally subjugating them. 

The Persian Empire was too short-lived 
to complete so colossal an undertaking, 
which would have required the dogged 
j)atience of the Chinese. The attem])t of 
Darius, which effectively secured the 
lower line of the Danube for the Persians, 


was not repeated. The Scythians, on the 
other hand, realised the weak 
ne Lie Persian Empire, 

Em ire**^*' proved by their somewhat 
*”*^**'^ later plan of attacking Persian 
territory by way of the Caucasian isrhmus, 
for which they tried to obtain the aid of 
the Spartans, who were intended to make 
a simultaneous invasion of Asia Minor. 


The system of colonisation, which alone 
promised permanent results, seems to 
have been prosecuted all the more vigor- 
ously from Eastern Tran, and the fact 
that the majority of the nomads were of 
Iranian stock, like the Persians, facilitated 
the movement. It is probable that in 
quite early times on the Oxus and Jaxartes 
— that is to say, in Bactria and Sogdiana — 
.states possessing an Iranian civilisation 
were developed, which were afterward 
politically united with Persia, although 
they can hardly have remained in perma- 
nent and complete dependence. By the 
expedition of Alexander the Great 10327 B.c. 
they were more closely united with the 
new world -empire of that monarch, and 
the foundation was laid for a Greco- 


Iranian civilised state, the Bactrian Em- 
pire, which was developed in the Seleucid 
period about 250 b.c, and showed a con- 
.siderable vitality. This empire, like the 
ancient Iranian Bactria, was a bulwark 
against the onset of the nomads. It 
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showed itself u mah'hsi'or the migratory 
Iranian tribes, and it was only the impact 
of a non-Aryan shej)lierd people from 
Central Asia that tor the first time shook 
once more the strong rampart which 
guarded Western Asia and India. This 
new tide of nations, wTicli s(‘t in about 
i()0 n.r., was ('ertainly, (^vcn if indirectly, 
due to the Huns. 

The nomad trilx^ of the Usim had aban- 
doned its home on the borders of China 
and had retreated westward away fioin 
the sjdiere of the ])ower of the Huns, 
as related abov(\ Since it followed the 
roads which led away along the Tian 
Shan and finally crossed that range, it 
reached the Issik-Kul, where the Yue- 
tshi, its pn‘decessors on the same path, 
had won homes for themselves. These 
latter were now compelled to give way : 
but they did not again advance v'estward, 
where warlike Scythian tribes barred the 
way, but turned southward against the 
Bactrian Em]nre, the internal disruption 
of which would have been well known 
to them as neighbours. The result was 
that Northern Bactria, the country on 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, fell easily into 
their hands, while the rest of the Greek 
state south of the Hindu Kush main- 
tained its position for the time. 

I u 


The Parthian kingdom, which success- 
fully undertook the defence of the fron- 
tiers against the nomads, had grown up 
since 250 n.c. in Western and Central Iran. 
But if Tran was closi'd to the Yue-tshi, 
they did not allow the road to India, 
which from all time had possessed a 
magic attraction for every conquering 
})eo]dc, to be [)ermanently blocked. The 
soutliern part of the Bactrian Empire 
stood for some hundred years more. 
Then, about 25 b.c., Kozulo Kadphises, 
who had reunited the Yue-tshi after their 
division into five clans, subdued the modern 
Afghanistan. This immediately opened 
the road to the Indian }K)ssessions of the 
Bactrian Empire. 

Al)out the year 10 a.d. Kozulo’s suc- 
cessor, Huemo Kadphises, or Kadaphes, 
adv^anced into North-western India, and 
thus laid the foundation of the Indo- 
Scytliian Empire. The Yue-tshi now 
appear in history as Indo-vScythians. 
They have frequently been confused at 
a later date with the White Huns, or Ephta- 
lites, with whom they are absolutely un- 
connected. Undeniably, the fact that 
Bactria as far as the borders of Central 
Asia was then united with large portions 
of India under one rule did much to iftake 
Indian influence, especially the Buddhism 
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then flourishing in India, felt far away 
northward. India generally entered into 
closer and more direct relations with 
Central Asia. Fifty years after the found- 
ing of the Indo-Scythiaii Empire the Budd- 
hist propaganda had already reached 
China. This empire of the Yue-tshi 
showed a stubborn vitality, and broke 
« , , up only in the year 579 a.d. 

, .. A large part of Central Asia 

India with i ” • i r 

C.ntr*IA«« 

the history and culture of 
mankind on the aiipcarance of nomad 
peoples, and as the fountain-head of a dis- 
integrating force; on the other hand, the 
Tarim basin, which is also called East Tur- 
kestan or High Tartary, claims theattention 
of the historian much earlier and in another 
sense. By far the greater part of the plain 
lying between the Tian Shan, the Pamirs, 
and the Kiien Lun is emphatically a region 
of stepiie and desert. But the mountain 
streams, the largest of which unite in the 
River Tarim and the Lob Nor, create a 
series of fertile oases, which support a con- 
siderable permanent population, and form 
a chain of trading posts along the foot of 
the mountains. In all probability the 
oases were more numerous in early times, 
and the intermediate barren stretches Lss 
desolate. The Tarim basin could thus 
form in ancient days the bridge between 
the civilisation of Eastern and Western 
Asia, even if it wa'^ not an international 
highway, and sav^ at the same time a higher 
civilisation develop in its fertile regions. 
The key to many problems of the prehis- 
toric period lies under the burning sands 
of Eastern Turkestan. 

The ancient trade communications 
through the Tarim basin are certainly to 
be regarded as a relic of the former con- 
nection with civilisation, which v/as main- 
tained notwithstanding the increasing 
poverty of the soil and the appearance of 
barbarous nomad tribes. The nomad, as 
such, is not inclined to amass the heavy 
Wealth which the town merchant 

of the^ stores in his vaults. His chief 
Nomad flocks and 

herds, which again depend for 
their numbers on the possession of the 
requisite pasture land. Even in the 
Tarim basin the real traders were thus 
always to be found among the settled 
inhabitants of the oases. 

Tlie earliest recorded trade which passed 
through the Tarim basin and brought 
Eastern and Western Asia into some sort 


of communication was the silk trade. The 
breeding of silkworms, if Chinese tradition 
does not err, was practised by that people 
from very ancient times. The Chinese 
themselves seem to have attached no 
especial importance to the silk trade with 
the West, as is shown by the silence of the 
ancient accounts. The trade accordingly 
must have been conducted chiefly by 
foreigners, who were eager to obtain in 
exchange the highly valued product of 
China, while it was long a matter of in- 
dift'erence to the Chinese, who were aware 
that they could very well dispense with 
the goods received in return. 

The imagination of the West was all the 
more excited by the mysterious Eastern 
land which produced the costly silk, and 
attempts to gain further information were 
made* from early times. Herodotus was 
able to refer to a book of travels, which 
did not indeed throw light on China itself, 
but only on the route of the silk trade and 
the condition of things in the valley of 
Tarim ; this was the Arimaspeia of the 
Aristeas, which appeared in the seventh 
century B.C., soon after the Cimmerian 
The Home This narrative, not- 

of the withstanding its romantic dress, 
^•11. T Aa probably based on actual 

9ilk irkde jYie 

Issedones, whom Aristeas professes to have 
reached, were an actual people, and their 
homes probably lay in the Tarim basin. 
The western neighbours of the Isse- 
dones were the Massagctie — that is, tlic 
Iranian nomads, who pastured their herds 
in Western Turkestan. The name of the 
Issedones may be of Iranian origin, and 
have been given to the people, who styled 
themselves otherwise, by the merchants, 
who were mainly Iranians. We thus see 
why Chinese records do not mention the 
name. 

The Issedones were probably a branch 
of the Tibetan stock, which once spread 
further northward than now. They are 
possibly identical with, or at least allied 
to, the later Yue-tshi, who were expelled 
by the Huns from their homes in the 
Tarim basin. But the population of that 
region can hardly have been homogeneous 
at the time of Aristeas. The Tibetan 
Issedones, who are occasionally called 
Scythians, were far more probably a 
nomad people, who exercised sovereignty 
over the country of the oases ; but the 
remnants of the representatives of an 
earlier civilisation may well have settled 




ON THE GREAT TRADE ROUTE OF CENTRAL ASIA 

The long commercial highway of Central Asia, running right across the southern part of Western Turkestan and through 
the Tarim basin in Eastern Turkestan, is a road unparalleled for its length and difficulties. It has changed its course many 
times in history as robber nomads gained supremacy in the various districts, and a laborious and difficult route has always 
been preferred to the best road if the latter involved risk of robberies, exorbitant tolls, and other vexatious imposts. 
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in these oases; precisely as in modern times 
the towns of Eastern Turkestan are in- 
habited by a very mixed population. 
Long-skulled Iranians, who came into the 
country as traders, or immigrated as agri- 
culturists, may well have mixed here in 
early times- with the permanently settled 
short-skulled inhabitants and with the 
tribes of the Tibetan nomads. 
oMhe* Arimaspes, a warlike 

Nom&ds nomads who seem 

to have made frequent in- 
roads into the Tarim basin, are men- 
tioned by Arisleas as northern neighbours 
of the Issedones. By this title he un- 
doubtedly means the Huns, whom we have 
already seen as invaders of China. In the 
second century n.c. they also fundament- 
ally altered the conditions of Eastern 
Turkestan by driving the Yuc-tshi west- 
ward. The settled population of the oases 
probably was little influenced by these 
movements. Aristeas gives notcwoithy 
accounts of the battles of the Arimas])cs 
with the griffins/' the guardians of the 
gold, who lived to the north of them. 
These griffins " arc certainly the nations 
on the Altai, the representatives of the 
old bronze culture of Southern Siberia, 
and the builders of those tombs in which 


great quantities of gold ornaments have 
rt'cently becai found. 

Thus the picture of the activity of the 
warlike nation of the ancient Huns, that 


leaven of the nomad peoples, is complete 
on every side. On the east the indefatig- 
able sons of the desert continually 
advanced against the rich plains of 
China ; on the south they directed their 
raids against the representatives of the 
transit trade of Central Asia, the Tibetan 
nomads, and the inhabitants of the oases 
in the Tarim basin ; and on the north 
they harassed the industrious tribes of 
the Altai with their expeditions. The 
great Hun campaign, which finally con- 
vulsed Europe to its centre, was only a 
n . . . gigantic continuation of these 

earlier struggles for power 
and booty. While Aristeas 
has exhaustively described the 
Issedones and Arimaspes, he appears to 
confound the Chinese with the Hyper- 
boreans, the peaceful people on the utter- 
most border of the world ; at any rate, 
his account of the Hyperboreans as re- 
ported by Herodotus almost coincides 
with the later descriptions of the Seres. 
The towns and trading settlements in 


the Shock 
of Europe 
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the Tarim basin, which Aristeas mentions, 
can partially be identified with still ex- 
isting modern localities. This is im- 
possible in the case of many, as may be 
concluded from the great number of towns 
buried beneath the sand which have 
been recently explored by Sven Hedin. 
Further aids toward identification are 
supplied by the accounts of the Mace- 
donian merchant Maes, or Titian us, who 
enables us to fix the stations on the East 
Asiatic trade route in the first century 
A.D. This road led from Samarkand to 
Ferghana, whence the “ Stone Tower " 
and the valley of the Kisil Sn were reached, 
at the entrance of which an important 
trading town lay in the territory of Kasia. 
This was certainly the modern Kashgar, 
for which natural advantages of situation 
have secured uninterruptedly since ancient 
times a foremost ])osilion among the 
cities of the Tarim basin. The “ Scythian 
Issedon " may be represented by th(‘ 
modern Kuchar, the most imj)ortant mart 
of the Turkish tribes settled to the north 
in the Tian Shan ; Asmira may be the 
})resent Hami. The first ('hinese trading 
A . town in the district ol Kansu 

,, . which was readied by the 

w . ^ caravans coming from the 

Modern Names , ,, i t- i 

west, the modern Su chan, 

is identified with the ancient l)rosa(die. 

The larg(n' centres of Irackg from a 
]H)litical point of vi(‘W, (‘ii joyed certainly 
some share of irulej)endence, although 
they did not venturi' on any very stringent 
measures against the nomads from fear 
of interruption to commerce. 'Flu' 
different vicissitudes in the relations of 
the nomads to the dwTllers in the country 
and the towns will have been rej)eatcd on 
a small scale in the I'arim basin ; at one 
lime brute force, at another the refine- 
ments of civilisation, gained the day. 
The connection with India, the beginnings 
of which are obscure, was of great im- 
portance to this civilisation. In this way 
Eastern Turkestan becami* the bridge on 
which Indian manners and customs, and, 
above all, Indian religion, passed both to 
China and the rest of Central Asia, in 
order, in course of time, to work great 
revolutions in the character and habits 
of the Central Asiatic peo])les. 

The trade which moved on the long 
commercial highway of Central Asia, a 
road unparalleled for its length and diffi- 
culties, could not always be prosecuted 
with unvarying uniformity. External 
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influences and internal commotions pro- 
duced the inevitable result that the 
traffic became brisker at one time, and 
at another flagged or almost died away, 
and that the character of the trade 
altered. In fact, so far as we can survey 
the conditions generally, we see continual 
changes occurring. The routes along which 
tlie main bulk of trade ])asscs are changed, 
the customs of commerce are altered ; 
and finally even the wares which East and 
West exchange are not always the same, 
but new ones nrv added to the old. 

It is quite in accordance with the nature 
of commercial intercourse that it always 
seeks out ])aths for itself along the line 
of least resistance. A somewhat difficult 
and laborious route is preferred to the 
best road, if the latter involves risk and cost 
from repeated robberies, exorbitant tolls, 


tshi, who possibly are to be identified 
with the Issedones, the Huns had the 
northern highway through the Tarim basin 
in their power, while in the south Tibetan 
nomads, the Khiang, commanded the 
roads. It appears from the account 
furnished in the year 122 n.c. by Chang- 
kien to his emperor, Wu Ti, after an 
inquiry into the roads leading 
j inese ^ j)Ossibilities 

Commercial * - 


^Enquiry 


of trade, that traffic then went 


quite in the south through 
Szechucn and Tsaidam to the southern 
border of the Tarim basin, while in the 
north the Huns and in the centre the 
Khiang barred the roads. These un- 
favourable conditions largely contributed 
to the result that the riiinese aban- 
doned their former policy of indifference 
toward the ]X'oj)les of the steppe. 



GENERAL VIEW OF KASHGAR. THE CAPITAL OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 

riie old town of Kashgfar, which dates from l.U.’l, is surrounded by a high clay wall ; the new town, of whicfi the 
above is a view, is also surrounded by massive clay walls and dates from IS.'W. The population is about 


and other vexatious imposts. In Central 
Asia, where, on the one hand, different 
routes were available for the trade between 
Eastern and Western Asia, and, on the 
other hand, the nomads were always 
ready to jdunder the merchants directly 
by brigandage or indirectly by tolls, 
commerce clearly changed its roads 
more frequently than the 
Tk P fk accounts give us to 

-V ^ * understand. The supremacy 
of the Huns m the north 
doubtless largely contributed toward 
the result that the northern routes 
were deserted and the traffic restricted 
to the roads in the Tarim basin. The 
wars of the Arirnaspes with the Isse- 
dones may well have partly aimed at 
securing to the former the monopoly of 
trade. After the exynilsiou of the Yue- 


There must also have been changes in 
the customs of trade. Over ' ast distances 
trade can be j^rosecuted in two ways : 
either one tribe hands on the goods to 
another by a system of frontier trade, 
until they finally reach their farthest 
destination after various exchanges, or 
the members of one or more peoples adopt 
the carrying trade as a profession and 
traverse the whole distance with their 
wares. It is, of course, conceivable that for 
part of the distance caravan trade was 
usual, and for the other transit trade. 
On the Central Asiatic routes both methods 
may have been popular, according to 
circumstances. The transit trade is, how- 
ever, certainly older than the caravan 
system on a large scale. Whether it 
actually in places, as early Western 
accounts report, took the simple form of 

i-tbi 
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“dumb trade,” or whether customs had 
been ascribed to the half mythical Seres 
which were observed elsewhere in inter- 
course with primitive nations, can no 
longer be ascertained. 

It is in accordance with the whole 
attitude of China to the outer world that 
the Chinese did not engage in the carrying 
j trade until late, while, on the 
Trade <^<^^drary, the merchants of 
Centres stock were continually 

exerting themselves to obtain the 
caravan trade over the whole distance. 
The opponents of the direct traffic between 
east and west were naturally the nomads ; 
above all, the Huns, who preferred to make 
the roads a desert rather than to lose the 
high })rofits obtainable from the transit 
trade. The laborioiisness and insecurity 
of the traffic produced the result that large 
emporia grew up in different places, 
which served also as markets for the 
surrounding tribes ; such were Samarkand 
in Western and Kashgar in Eastern 
Turkestan. 

China, as we have seen, originally had 
little need for commerce with the outer 
world. Foreigni'rs came to the Middle 
Kingdom in order to purchase the valued 
Chinese wares, but the Chinese IheinseU es 
were quite satisfied to take in exchange 
all kinds of ioreign jiroducls, with which 
they could easily dispense in case of need. 
The state of affairs could not perma- 
nently remain so favourable for China. 
The constant large exportations inevitably 
led to the growth of a sort of export 
industry : that is to say, silk, lacquer, etc., 
were jiroduced in greater (pian titles than 
the home Chinese market required. 

If the export trade suddenly stopped, 
the consequences to ('hina were serious. 
Besides this, China became gradually 
accustomed to certain foreign commodities, 
with which it could not dispense, especially 
to the spices, drugs, etc., of India and 
Arabia. Thus any dislocation of trade was 
severely felt. Such a result 

Importance 

r .1 threw the Yue-tshi and 

Export Trade 

Tarim, while uncivilised Tibetan hordes 
rendered the roads dangerous in the south. 
It was an intolerable situation that the 
Huns should be able to cut off trade com- 
munications entirely or to cripple them 
by eiccessively high tolls, and the Chinese 
were inevitably driven to reprisals .so 
soon as an energetic ruler governed them. 
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Other considerations prompted an 
advance into the basin of the Tarim. It 
was recognised in China that the menacing 
growth of the power of the nomads could 
be checked only by the occupation of a 
strong position in their rear and the 
division of the steppe region into two 
sections by a strongly fortified military 
road. Even in this case the old trade 
route through the Tarim basin suggested 
itself as the natural line of direction for the 
advance, while the trading towns naturally 
formed suitable bases of operations. 

The Emperor Wu Ti, about 125 B.C., 
tried, therefore, to reopen the trade route 
of Central Asia, and at the same time to 
crush the enormously increased power ol 
the Huns. An effort was made to gain for 
this object the alliance of the hereditary 
enemies of the Huns, the Yue-tshi, who had 
just conquered Northern Bactria and 
Sogdiana, and thus were masters of the 
western extremity of the Tarim roads. 
Wu Ti sent to them his general, Chang kicn ; 
but, being taken prisoner on the way by 
the Huns, he did not reach the Yue-tshi 
until ten years later, and returned to China 
^ after an absence of thirteen 

**** ° ytxirs. He had been unable to 
Trade*' accom])lish his chief object ot 
concluding an alliance with tin* 
Yue-tshi and arranging a combined attack 
on the Huns, since the successes of the Yue- 
tshi in Bactria had given a new, and for 
China Jin unfavourable, turn to the future 
j)olicy of that people. In compensation he 
brought l)a('k to China a store of infor- 
mation about the Western countries and 
Iivdia. The consequent attcmj)ts of Wu Ti 
to establish communications with India 
through Tibet were a failure. On the 
other hand, the war against the Huns was 
now vigorously prosecuted, and the old 
trade road was intentionally’ made the 
base of operations. The Yumen Pass was 
occupied and secured by military colonies, 
while The power of the Huns was weakened 
by repeated blows and ousted from the 
Tarim basin. Trade revived, but with the 
difference that now even Chinese caravans 
and embassies went westward and there 
formed political connections, especially 
with the people of the An hsi or Ansi, 
probably the Parthians. The most easterly 
point of the Parthian Empire appears 
then to have been Margiana, or Merv, the 
Mu lu of Chinese accounts. The Chinese, 
therefore, certainly advanced so far. 
Many petty states of the Tarim basin, 
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and possibly of the countries lying farther 
to the west, entered into closer political 
union with the east, and partially recog- 
nised the suzerainty of China. It was not, 
however, before the year io8 b.c. that the 
immediate j)ossessions of China were 
extended to the Lob Nor — that is to say, 
to the eastern boundary of the basin of 
the Tarim — and secured by fortifications. 
Chinese t loops later advanced to Kashgai 
in TOi B.c. 15 ut the dominion of China in 
the Tarim basin was never firmly estab- 
lished, although alliances were frequently 
concludtid with the Usim against the 
Huns. The ])ower of the latter was still 
too strong to allow the j^etty states of 
Eastern Turkestan and the Uigurians any 
permanent connection with China. The 


deposed the new sovereign, who, rightly 
or not, was accused of cruel tyranny, and 
put him to death. A Chinese army then 
appeared, killed the usuri)er in turn, and 
placed on the throne a new monarch, 
approved by China, who appears also to 
have asserted his power. The influence of 
China in the Tarim valley gradually 
diminished. At the beginning of the first 
century a.d. the power of Varkand grew 
so strong that its king, in 33 a.d., claimed 
the suzerainty of the entire basin of the 
Tarim, after his request to be recognised 
by China as Governor of Eastern Turkestan 
had been refused. The prayers of the 
other oppressed minor states and the 
commercial blockade maintained by the 
king of Yarkand ought to have forced 
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influence of the Huns on tlie valley of the 
Tarim and the Western trade rose or fell 
according to their successes or reverses in 
their struggle with China. 

But the other nomad tribes of Central 
Asia also inteidered in the affairs of those 
j)arts. The childless sovereign of the 
small kingdom of Yarkand had destined a 
son of the king of the Usun to succeed him. 
The inhabitants of Yarkand, after the 
death of their monarch, with the consent 
of the Chinese Emperor Hsuan Ti, sum- 
moned this prince from China, where he 
was being educated, and in 64 B.c. placed 
him on the throne, thus hoping to secure 
for themselves th^ piotection of the Usun 
and of the* Chinese. But the brother of 
the late king, with the help of the Huns, 


Shi Tsu to take vigorous action. The war 
wilh Yarkand, however, was left mainly 
to the Huns, who harassed the new 
kingdom in the Tarim basin for decades, 
with varying success. 

The second great advance of the Chinese 
towards the West did not begin until 72 a.d. 
The wish to open up communications with 
the West was then stimulated by the intro- 
duction of the Buddhist teaching, which 
had entered China through the Tarim 
basin. A deputation wdiich Ming Ti, the 
second emperor of the later or Eastern 
Han dynasty, had him.self sent to the 
Yue-tshi had returned in 65 a.d., and 
brought back detailed information <about 
Buddhism. The emperor, in consequence, 
was induced to erect a statue of Buddha 
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in his capital, and to show peculiar favour 
to the new doctrine, without, however, 
giving it preference over the doctrines of 
Confucius. The chief cause, however, ot 
the renewed advance westward was doubt- 
less the circumstance that the South Huns 
fi •* j A *• more combined with 

K Ik T the North Huns to block the 

H traffic, and had completely 

HttOi Nations • j .v rc • 

disorganised the suiriciently 

unsatisfactory conditions already existing 
in the Tarim basin. Various Chinese armies 
marched against the Huns in the year 72, 
one of which, under the command of the 
general Pan Chau, followed the old trade 
route to the Tarim liasin. The apj)earance 
of this renowned commander and diplo- 
matist immediately secured the victory of 
Chinese iniiuence among the jietty states, 
which had all suffered under the insecurity of 
trade and the ‘military ])olicy of the Huns. 

This time the Chinese were not content 
with the easily-acquired spoil. They had 
heard, meanwhile, that a mighty empire 
of Ta-tsin, the Roman world-empire, lay 
in the west. The remarkable magnetic 
force exercised on each other by great 
states, which lies at the root of their 
conditions of existence and compels them 
gradually to absorb all ])etty intervening 
states and to form a well-defined frontier, 
began to assert its power here, although 
its comjjlete tiium})h was prevented by 
the immensity of the distance to be 
traversed. The Chinese never obtained 
accurate knowledge of the Roman Empire. 
Probably they were partly acquainted 
with the eastern half only, and thought 
Antioch the capital of the Empire. Tin* 
name Fu lin for the l^ornan Empire, which 
subsequently occurs, seems to be derived 
from Bethlehem, and thus to point to 
the Christian faith of the later Romans. 


The campaign of Pan Chau, which took 
him nearly to the confines of Roman 
influence, dates some decades after the 
conquest of the Tarim basin. Pan Chau 
crossed the range of mountains to the 
west, traversed tlie territory of the Yue- 
tshi, and finally, in 102 A.D., reached the 
Caspian vSea, whence he sent explorers 
further to the west in order to prepare for 
an attack on the Roman Empire. The 
unfavourable report, however, which he 
received and his advanced age forced him to 
return to China, where he died shortly after. 

The political importance of his conquest 
was considerable, but could liardly be 
lasting. The numerous ]x"lly slates, 
which, at the sight of his army, had 
.sought the ])rotection of China, had no 
clioice blit to make terms with their 
other ])owerfiil neighbours, now that 
China cea.sed to lend them assistance. 
The revenue from tribute, gifts, and tolls 
which China drew from the western coun- 
tries was far from being sufficient, to cover 
the great outgoings. And the traditional 
Chine.se policy, which would hear nothing 
of any expansion of the old boundaries and 
attached little importance to the promotion 
of trade, now reasserted itself. There was, 
as early as 120 a.d., a feeling in favour of 
abandoning all possessions beyond 
the Yumen Pass, and it was due 


Decay of 
Chinese 
Influence 


to the advice of a son of Pan 
Chau that the military road, 
at least as lar as the Tarim basin, was 
letained. Tiie disorders which soon 
afterward broke out in China completely 
checked any vigorous foreign policy, while 
maritime commerce diminished the im- 
portance of the overland trade. The petty 
states in the Tarim Imsin for many years 
subsequently led a quiet existence, influ- 
enced by India more than by China. 
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TURKESTAN IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


AND THE RISE AND FALL OF THE NOAAD NATIONS 


T he advance of the Chinese toward the 
West, in s])ite of the bold plan of Pan 
('hau to attack the Roman Empire, inflicted 
no injury upon civilisation, but, on the 
whole, was beneficial to it. Far more 
momentous was the turn of events when 
the nomad hordes of Central Asia sought 
an outlet in Western Asia and Europe. 
Northern India had already fallen into 
the hands of the Yue-tshi, and the hour 
wT^s ai^proaching when a great j)art of 
Europe also would tremble l)eneath the 
scourge of the yellow races of the step])es. 
The main body of the Huns, when their 
star had set in Mongolia, hurled themselves 
against Ihe civilised nations of the West. 
I'lie consequences which the onslaught 
of the Huns, and, in close connection with 
it, the advance of other Asiatic nomads, 
had for Euro])e, do not come into the 
history of Ontral Asia : but it is worth 
our while to glance at the development of 
p Asiatic affairs up to the eniigra- 

rogress Huiis. The western 

Hun ^Exodus world had long escaped 

any dangerous attacks from 
the nomad })coples of Asia and Europe, 
perha|>s because the nomads of East Europe 
l)ecame gradually more settled and paid 
more attention to agriculture. The Alani, 
who are identical with the Aorsi of earlier 
accounts, seem to have been the most 
influential nation. Probably this is to be 
regarded only as a collective name for the 
nomad tribes, who occupied the region 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and 
were comj)osed partly of the remains of 
Irano-Scythians, partly of Ural-Altaians. 
The ])roi)er bearers of the name wT're 
settled in the first century B.c. to the north 
of the ('aucasus, where they fought against 
Pom])ey in the year 65 B.c. ; they then 
spread themselves further over the steppe, 
and appear to have ruled, for a time at 
least, over most of the nomad tribes of the 
region of Pontus.and the Caspian. There 
W’ere frequent but unimportant contests 
with the Romans. According to Chinese 
records, a part of the country of the Alani 


belonged for a time to Sogdiana, a fact 
which argues armed complications on that 
frontier. Attacks through the Caucasian 
gate on Persian and Roman territory oc- 
curred .sev’eral times, but there was no 
immense migration until the advance of 
The First Western Huns. I'hc first 

M ^ march of Hun nomads towards 

H w ^ West took place about the 
middle of the first century B.c., 
when the Hun empire was thrown into the 
most violent confusion by internal seditions. 
Several rulers tried simultaneously to 
usurj) the })ower, and waged bitter wai* 
on each other. When at last one of the 
pretenders, HuhanyiS appeared to be 
victorious, his own brother, the “ Viceroy 
of the East,” rose against him. This 
Chichi, as he now called himself, ex- 
])elled his brother from the capital, but 
then turned to the w^est ; and since he 
could not hold the whole enqflrc, founded 
an indej)endent ])ower, which he gradually 
extended further wa\slward. The cir- 
cumstance that a ])rince in Sogdiana 
called in his help against the IJsun enabled 
him to transfer the seat of his ])ower to 
the region of the Sea of Aral. Part of the 
Alani in that district were perhaps already 
subject to the Huns. The wars with the 
Chinese in the Tarim basin ended with 
the death of Chichi, in jb b.c., and greatly 
weakened the Hun power. 

Their power did not revive until, in the 

year 90 a.d., another Hun prince with a 

large part of his people marched westward 

and joined the earlier emigrants. This 

migration was due to tlie complete 

collapse of the empire of the Eastern 

_ ^ Huns. In both of these migra- 

Second ” 

. tions it was the most war- 

Wc^TwlTd strongest part of the 

population which turned west- 
ward. The West Huns, therefore, were 
the picked men of their tradition- 
ally war-loving and adventurous race. 
Their people can hardly have remained 
unmixed during its migrations, but 
it probably incorporated the bravest 

I4^>5 
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men from the conquered tribes. Tn this sixth century the empire gradually dis- 
way a new nationality might well be integrated into petty states, whose 
developed, whose thirst for wars would princes frequently interfered in the wars 
prove fateful for even distant regions, so between Persia and Byzantium, or took 
soon as an occasion should arise when up arms against each other. In 558 an 
this concentrated energy could find an army of Huns advanced to the gates of 
outlet. The Chinese, after the advantages Constantinople. As the power of the 
gained in the west by the advance of Pan Huns broke up, the separate elements of 
Chau had been mostly relin- which this heterogeneous nation of warriors 
Conflict quished, had, at the begin- was composed recovered individual im- 

^^d^'chinesY* second century portance, until finally even the name of 

an tnese ^ j) to face new contests with Huns disappeared from history, 
the Huns and their Uigurian allies in the The same fate befell another very mixed 
Tarim basin. After the middle of the branch of the Hun nation, the White 


century the West Huns disappear from the 
horizon of the Chinese, a fact which suggests 
that the warlike nomads, finally renounc- 
ing any plans for the reconquest of their old 
homes in Mongolia, turned their attention 
in other directions. For two centuries 
more they seem to have been content with 
minor hostilities, until at last, in 350 a.d., 
the avalanche began to roll. The Huns 
attacked the Alani first, killed their king, 
and brought the j)eople partly under their 
power, and partly torced them in panic 
further to the west. The great steppe of 
Eastern Tuirope and Siberia was thus 
opened to the Huns and the direction of 
their further advance suggested. That 
the storm of conquest did not sweep down 
on Persia, the fertile plains of which 
certainly aroused the greed of the ma- 
rauders, was due to the awe with which 
the still powerful Neo-Persian empire of 
the Sassanids inspired the nomads. 

The appearance of the Huns would not 
have had nearly so great an influence on 
Europ(‘ had it not been that the Roman 
bhnpire w^as already beginning to decay 
and that the Gemjanic races were in con- 
fusion and disorder. The convulsions 
which shook Europe when the Huns, 
under the leadership of Balamir, in 375, 
invaded the Danubian countries do not 


Huns, or He])htalites, who had firmly 
])lanted themselves in the modern Khiva 
and, after 420, made vigorous attacks on 
Persia. The Sassanid king, Peroz, fell 
in battle against them in 484. The year 
531 saw the last fights with these Huns, 
some of whom were destined to reapi^ear 
under a new name and mixed with other 
nations as Kharismians. 

After the disruption of the great Hun 
Empire in Central Asia and the retreat 
of most of the Huns to the west, the major 
part of Mongolia had fallen to the Sien 
^ j)e, since the Chinese had 

neither the wish nor the power 
„ « . to hold the immense region of 

the stepjies. This 1 imgusian 
nation came originally from the modern 
Manchuria, and, by its advance to th(‘ 
west, during which it probably absorbed 
the remnants of the Huns and other 
inhabitants of the steppes, it intro- 
duced a new ingredient into the hotch- 
})olch of nations in the j^asture-lands 
of Mongolia. Like all nomad peoples 
the Sien })e broke uj) into a number of 
])ctty states, which usually had their own 
l)olitical systems, but were occasionally 
united under an energetic ruler, and then 
constituted a formidable power, which 
soon made its influence felt in China and 


concern the history of Asia. It is un- 
likely that all the Huns and Alani took 

TK H ii^^vement toward 

e uns contrary, 

EuroV^ the Hun supremacy was still 
maintained in the region of 
Pontus and the Caspian. For when, 
after the death of Attila, in 453, their 
European empire broke up, the rest 
of the people withdrew once more to 
the ^^ast, and found a refuge there in 
the old homes of the Huns and Alani. 
The sovereignty of those regions devolved 
on Attila's favourite son Irnach. In the 


the Tarim basin. 

Some such rapid rise of the Sien jie 
occurred about 150 a.d., when Tun .sliih 
huai placed himself at the head of one of 
their tribes and soon extended his power 
far over the adjacent peoples; This new 
nomad empire was hardly inferior in size 
to the earlier Hun empire, and comprised 
roughly the same countries, because then, 
as formerly, the line of least resistance lay 
due east and west. E\en the division of 
their gigantic territory into a central king- 
dom with an eastern and a western province 
was once more adopted by the Sien pe. 
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Since it was virtually the personality of 
the ruler which kept the em})ire together, 
the power of the Sien pe was considerably 
dimini:‘.hed by the death of their first 
prince, in 190, and would certainly have 
given way to the influence of China had 
not this danger been averted by the 
overthrow of the Han dynasty in China 
in 220, and by the disorders which subse- 
quently ensued. The Sien pe were thus 
able to realise for a moment the great 
ambition of the ruling nomad tribes — 
namely, to bring under their control the 
Western trade. Like the Huns before 
them, they had, for this pur])ose, to come 
I0 terms with the Tibetan nomads in the 
south of the Tarim basin. 

During the civil wars in China several 
hordes of the Sien pe found a welcome 
opportunity of migrating into that coun- 
try, where they either served as mercenaries 
or founded inde})endent stales. The most 
powerful of these tribes were the To ba. 
l^etween 338 and 37b the house of To ba 
ruled the state of Tai in Northern Shansi. 
In 386 Kuei, who belonged to that dynasty, 
founded there the Northern Wei, which ex- 
])anded farther and farther over Northern 
(diina, until it practically covered tlu' 
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same area as the Wei of the Three King- 
doms. In 534 Pei Wei broke up into the 
Eastern Tung and the Western Wei, which 
were overthrown in 550 and 557. Wu ku, 


also a member of the house of To ba, 
(xovernor of Hohsi after 394, declared 
himself King of Hsi ping in 397, and 
formed the state of Nan Liang, which was 
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conquered in 414 by the prince of Hsi Chin. 
The To ba had soon become Chinese in 
life and thought, and they were forced to 
confront their kinsmen, the nomads of 
the steppes, entirely in the spirit of the 
traditional policy of China. 

The condition of Mongolia had changed 
in tlie course of lime. The em})ire ot the 
Sien j)e crumbled away after the strongest 
and most numerous hordes had migrated 
to China, and its place was taken by a 
new one under the rule of the Yen Yen, a 
mixed people, which apparently had incor- 
})orated fragments of primitive Siberian 
peoples, but linguistically ]')elonged to the 
Turko-Tartar race. In the early stages 
of their history the Yen Yen appear to 
have acquired so invidious a reputation 
for barbarity and vice that they aroused 
disgust even among their nomad neigh- 
bours, who certainly were not fastidious 
in this respect. The emperors of the Wei 
dynasty long held this refractory people 
inchecL The Yen Yen ultimately estab- 
lished their power at the close of the fourth 
century by the subjugation of the indus- 
trious tribes of the Altai range ; • they 
proceeded further to the west and obtained 
possession of the Central Asiatic trade 
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routes, and extended their influence over to the west, and at the foot of the moun- 
Mongolia as far as the frontiers of Korea, tains lay districts which were adapted for 
The ruler to whom they owed this rapid agriculture. Still further away towered 
rise was Tallin. From the name of his the Altai, with its rich mines, the focus 
successor, Tatara, is said to be derived of a primitive civilisation, which, in spite 
the designation “ Tartars,” which in time of countless raids by nomads, was still 
has become usual for the ])eoples of the vigorous. 

Turko-Mongolian stock. The To ba in It is certain that numerous towns and 
Northern China soon saw them- permanently settled nations were to be 
for '*Tri!dc involved in arduous wars found from the Tian Shan to the Altai. 

Routes^ ^with the new nomad empire, Political power, however, lay mostly in 
but in the end proved fully a the liaiids of the nomads, who stamped 
match for it. After the Yen Yen, in ^25 their character on the constitution of the 
and on many subsequent occasions, had country, and thus do not appear even in 
received heavy reverses in their attacks the earliest records as true disseminators 
on China, and had been })ursued into of culture. The Uigurians were long the 
their own territory, the Pei Wei, accord- most important nation of this region ; 
ing to the time-honoured Chinese jiolicy. they formed the nucleus of the nine Oghuz, 
extended their influence once more or hordes, to N\hich the Tongra, Sukit, 
along the old trade route to the west, Adiz, Sap, etc., belonged. A distinction 
and thus sapped the very founda- was made between a northern branch of 
tions of the opposition of the nomads, the Uigurians, which was settled on the 
Alliances with the two other empires, into Selenga and subsequently s]>read to the 
which China was then divided, those of sources of the Yenissei, and a southern 
the Sung and the Liang, brought little branch in the south and east of the Tian 
advantage to the Yen Yen ; they were Shan. \Miile the northei n Uigurians, 
repeatedly defeated, and were unable to called by the Chinese Kao die, or Thin le, 
regain the command of the trade routes, did not attain any high di'gree 

although in the year 471 they reduced the of civilisation, the southern 

kingdoms of Kashgar and Khotan to Ihgurians, whose country was 

great straits. The Yen Yen were not >vi isa ions traversed by the 

completely overthrown by the Chinese, most im])ortant trade routes from west to 
It was not until the middle of the sixth east, were not unaffected by tht' civilised 
century that their kingdom, weakened by nations. A remarkable mixture of civilisa- 
internal dissensions, fell before me on- tions, wdiich had a momentous influence on 
slaught of the Turks. A great part of tlie life o1 the other nomad ])eoples, was 
the people followed the example of the develo])ed in the towns of the southern 
Huns and fled to the west. The Avars, Uigurians. 

who soon afterward appeared as conquerors The suju'eniacy of the Yen Yen in 

in East Europe, arc probably identical Mongolia w^as broken l>y the Turks, a 

with the Yen Yen. Like the remnants of nation which significantly became powerful 
the Yen Yen in Central Asia, the Avars on the Altai. The Turks, it is true, do not 
finally disappeared altogether, or were belong at all to the old re})resentativt‘s of 
absorbed by the other nations. civilisation of Yenissean stock on the 

When we see these nomad em])ires Altai ; they were genuine nomads of 
attaining such gigantic size and then com- Mongolian descent, jirobably one of those 
pletely disappearing, we may easily forget fragments of the great Hun ])eople, which 
Before Central Central Asia was not gradually increased again in numbers and 
A&ia'^Became^* excliisi\ ely a region where importance. But the mineral wealth of 
a Desert wandering hordes fed their the Altai doubtless furnished a source of 
flocks and herds, but that it power, which they knew how to use, 
offered homes and food to more or less whether they themselves mined and 
settled peoples. It has already been shown .smelted, or entrusted this work to their 
how flourishing and com})arativelycivili.scd subjects, the old settled inhabitants, 

settlements developed in the Tarim basin, The term ” our smiths ” which the Yen 
owir^g to its favourable position for the trade Yen applied to the Turks on the outbreak 
between East and West, and became the of the war, was probably only a deliberate 
centres of small states. But there were taunt, and not in accordance with facts, 
trade routes even further north which led It must be observed, however, that among 
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the nomads of Central Asia the trade of 
the smith was held in high esteem, quite 
otherwise than, for example, among the 
nomad tribes of North Africa ; and that 
in Mongolian tradition even the legendary 
national hero, Genghis Khan, appears as a 
smith. At any rate, the superior arma- 
ment of breastplates, helmets, swords, and 
lances, and the marvellous “ singing 
arrows,'’ rendered possible by the rich 
mines, contributed greatly toward securing 
lor the originally not very numerous 
Turks the victory over tlieir o]')ponents. 

The national legend of the Turks traces 
the dc'scent of the nation from a boy 
whom a she-wolf suckled. This tradition. 


the northern Uigurians with the Yen Yen 
offered to the Turks a welcome opportunity 
of further advances. At the first contest 
of the two peoples, in 490, the Turks made 
no movement, but when, in the year 536, 
a Uigurian army marched eastward, and 
in so doing touched Turkish territory, 
the ruling chief of the Turks, Tu myn, 
attacked and conquered them, and incor- 
porated into his people the whole tribe of 
50,000 Yurtes. The ease with which this 
amalgamation was effected betokens the 
close affinity which existed between the 
peoples on the boundless steppes of Central 
Asia. Tu myn was now in a position to 
defy the Yen Yen, whose power had long 



KeprodiiLLvi l)y permission Ironi Dr Sven Hodiii's "Ci'iitral Asia.’’ 


REMNANT OF A PERISHED CIVILISATION IN THE SAND WASTES OF CENTRAL ASIA 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s excavations have thrown a flood of light upon the former prosperity of the Tarim basin. Where 
there are now wastes of sand, which can be traversed with difficulty by riding animals, once stood waving flelds, 
green forests, and smiling villages. Under this clay ruin Dr. Hedin found cart-wheels, coins, and domestic vessels. 


which recalls the story of Romulus and 
Romus, refers, like it, to totcmistic cus- 
toms, for a golden wolf-head was the 
badge of Turkish warriors. The scanty 
Chinese accounts represent tlie Turks as 
a branch of the Aschin Huns, who, after 
their expulsion from China by the Wei 
dynasty, placed themselves under the 
protection of the Yen Yen, and were 
allotted in 439 settlements on the southern 
sl()})es of the Altai. Few traces of Chinc.se 
civilisation seem to have been retained by 
them ; on the other hand, they appear to 
have acquired sQihe culture from the 
Uigurians, to which fact the adoption of 
the Uigurian script points. The feuds of 


been tottering, and he did so after the 
prince of the Yen Yen had contemptuously 
rejected him as a suitor for th.c hand of 
one of his daughters. In the year 552 
the overthrow of the empire of the Yen 
Yen was complete, and the Turks now 
assumed the headship of the Central 
Asiatic nomads, whose conditions on the 
whole were little altered by this change of 
rulers. 

Since the traditional policy of aggres- 
sion against China was rendered hopeless 
by the now firmly-consolidated power of 
that state, the Turks turned toward the 
west, along the road which the Huns had 
pointed out to all succeeding peoples ; 
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even Uigurian armies had penetrated to 
the Volga in 463. Their first success was 
the subjugation of Sogdiana, where the 
descendants of the Yue-tshi still main- 
tained their supremacy, and an advance 
had been made toward the Tarim basin. 
By the year 437 nine states existed in 
Sogdiana which were ruled by princes of 
- . the dynasty of the Can-wu. 

oA'hr'**'* important of them 

L I. was Samarkand. In Tashkent, 

Nomad Turks t- 1 3 

Ferghana, and Khansmia 

other dynasties occupied the thrones. The 
conquest of Sogdiana, the petty states 
of which, however, had hardly dis- 
appeared, gave the Turkish conquerors an 
interest in the Western trade, especially in 
the export of silk from Sogdiana, which 
was then hindered by the Persians, prob- 
ably because in Persia itself the breeding 
of silkworms was a prevalent industry, 
and also because silk was obtained from 
China by the sea route. The attempt to 
win the desired object from the Persians 
by di})lomacy led to a long series of hostile 
complications. 

The Turks then, in 569, determined to 
enter into direct communication with the 
Byzantines, who must have been equally 
interested in breaking the Persian trading 
monopoly. A Turkish embassy arrived 
at Constantinople, in consequence of which 
Zimarch went to the capital of the Turkish 
Great Khan in the Altai with a commission 
from Justin II., the Byzantine Emperor. 
We possess his detailed account of the 
journey, and of the battles of the Turks 
against the “ White Huns and the Per- 
sians, at some of which he was present. 
We learn from him also that the west of 
the Tarim basin then fell into the power of 
the Turks. Later, the Byzantines also, 
in spite of their cautious policy, were hard 
pressed by the Turks, since with the period 
of the Turkish power generally a fresh 
flood of Central Asiatic tribes poured over 
Western Asia and Europe. The Khazars, 
_ . who advanced in 626 to East 

-'*** k Europe, were a detached frag- 
louch with Turkish nation. 

Byzantium expected, attacks 

were made on China so soon as any oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

China now adopted her successful policy 
of sowing seeds of dissension among the 
nomads. The Turkish Empire, like the 
earlier empires, split up into three portions, 
an eastern and a western province, which 
were governed by a viceroy, and the 
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centre, which, both in peace and war, 
was under the command of the supreme 
ruler. The Chinese, about the year 600, 
succeeded in weakening permanently the 
pow^r of the Turks by dividing the empire 
into an eastern and a western part. 

In the year 630 the Chinese armies won 
a brilliant victory over the (‘astern Turks, 
in which the khan. Kin Li, was captured ; 
thus Chinese influence was again extended 
to Sogdiana. The eastern empire then 
broke up into a number of weak and petty 
states ; but part of the Turks migrated 
to China, where settlements were assigned 
to them in order that they might starve as 
a frontier guard against other nomad 
tribes. The people, which had not for- 
gotten its oM fame, became in Chinese 
territory once more so strong that, in 681, 
under Qiitluq, it was able to .shake off the 
Chinese rule and spread its influence over 
Mongolia. The ]:)owcr of the Turks grew 
still stronger under Me chun, the brother 
and successor of Qutluq, who .skilfully 
availed hirnself of the disputes for the 
Chinese throne. Once more the Turkish 
Empire became a mighty powder. Even 
« . * . the western Turks seem tem- 
. ^Jk* porarily to have been sub- 
A.e«d..»t 3ugated, and. the Turkish 
supremacy was re-established 
in Sogdiana, where the petty states of 
the Yue-tshi still existed. 

After Me chun’s death, Kultegin, the 
commander of the army, a nephew of the 
dead man, murdered the lawful heir, his 
cousin, and placed his ov/n brother Me ki 
lien on the throne. We have accurate 
accounts of these events from the inscrip- 
tions on the grave-pillars of Orkhon. The 
east Turkish Empire still kept its position 
as a formidable power. But its decline 
began, and the end was produced by a 
coalition of the Uigurians and Chinese in 
the year 745. From that date the Turks 
almost disappear from the history of 
Central Asia. The fall of the Turkish 
power was hastened by the advance of the 
Arabs, who in the meantime had con- 
quered Persia and penetrated to Sogdiana, 
where some of the princes sought help 
from the Turks and fought with chequered 
success against their new oppressors. In 
712 the Arabs won a brilliant victory over 
the allied Sogdians and Turks, the latter 
probably being led by Kultegin. In the 
year 730, however, they met with a severe 
defeat at Samarkand from the same 
antagonists. The necessity of defending 
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themselves on different sides certainly 
helped to effect the rapid fall of the east 
Turkish Empire. 

The western Turks, soon after their 
separation from the eastern empire, had been 
forced to acknowledge a sort of suzerainty 
of Persia. In 620, however, they felt 
themselves strong enough to extend their 
empire — which must have lain between 
the Altai and the Sea of Aral — and to 
invade Persia and Sogdiana. Turkish 
mercenaries or allies played a momentous 
])art in the contests for the Persian throne 
at that time. All the conquered territory, 
indeed, was very loosely united, as is 
invariably the case with nomad empires, 
and when occasion offered it was the 
more easily broken up again, since the 
nomad is never so closely attached to his 
country as the agriculturist. Instances 
occur where entire nations crossed the 


Turks in 
Western 
Asia 

tec lion 


ste|)pes of Central Asia in their 
fullest extent, in order to 
escape the yoke of a hated 
conqueror and to seek pro- 
perhai^s on the Chinese frontier. 


The western Turks then had command 


of the northern trade routes of Central 


Asia so far as they passed through the 
Uigurian country. Since the Chinese 
favoured the southern roads through the 
Tarim basin, Turks and Uigurians com- 
bined and, in 639, invaded the petty states 
of that district, attacked Hami, which was 
occupied by the Chinese, and thus com- 
pelled China to act on the defensive. 
These disorders lasted for a long time, but 
finally ended in favour of the Chinese. 
Soon afterwards the advance of the Arabs 


through Persia was felt by the western 
Turks, while the Chinese armies pressed on 
threateningly from the east. The result 
was the almost complete fall of the power 
of the western Turks, whose inheritance 


passed for a short period to the Tibetans, 
who had become powerful in the interval. 


It was not until the year 700 that the 
empire revived, only to find itself soon 
afterwards entangled in bitter wars with 
the Arabs. It was more affected by 
remarkable factions at the court and within 
^ . the tribal federation, the true 

aikd Arabs which, wludher ethnic, 

at War ^^cial, or political, cannot be 
discovered. There was a black 
and a yellow party, which often fought 
furiously together, and })ut forward their 
own candidates whenever the succession 
to the throne was disputed. The complete 
overthrow of the empire was effected in 
760 by the Qarluk, a tribe of the Turko- 
Mongolian race living to the west of the 
Altai range. The remnants appear in 
later history as Ghuzes. 

In Central Asia the place of the Turks 
as the dominant people was taken by the 
nomad Uigurians, who were then ('ailed 
Hoei He. Their chief opponents were tne 
Kirghiz in South-western Siberia, who now 
for the first time came forward as a 
powerful peo})le and tried to enter into 
direct relations with China. In alliance 
with the Chinese they shattered the 
Uigurian supremacy in the year 830. 
The question at issue seems once more to 
have been the command of the trading 
communications with the w^est. The 
Kirghiz then appeared as the connecting 
agents, who conducted Arabian caravans 
to China with armed escorts through the 
hostile Uigurian territory. The Kirghiz 
never founded an cm})ire of ocpial extent 
with that of the Huns or Turks. The 
Uigurian empire was always restricted tc 
a limited area. 

Later, in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the nation of the Khitan, which 
was mainly of Tungusian stock, extended 
its rule from Manchuria over a large part 
of the steppes of Central Asia, until the 
Mongols founded a new world-empire in 
that region. 



ON THE GOBI DESERT, WHICH THE CHINESE APTLY TERM ‘THE SEA OF SAND.” 
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TWO VIEWS OF A CHARACTERISTIC TIBETAN TOWN OF ANCIENT DATE 


These views of a Tibetan town show the general practice of building the Lamaite monasteries upon the crests of 
the ridges, while on the face of the hill-side ftre the cave-like dwellings in which the peasant laity had their homes. 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE OLD EMPIRE OF TIBET 


'THIBET for a long period was little 
^ affected by the enormous revolutions 
that convulsed Central Asia, and in any 
case k was only its frontier that felt them. 
These frontier tribes of Tibet were formerly 
further removed from the centre. On 
the south, the Himalayas always formed 
a strong barrier, but to the north Tibetans 
were settled as far as the Tarim basin, and 
even a great ]oart of South-eastern China 
was filled with Tibetan tribes, which were 
only gradually absorbed by the Chinese 
])opulation. Tibet proper lay completely 
off the main track. The routes of trade 
and culture did not traverse the country ; 
and the desolate idateau, scorched by 
intolerable summer heats and lashed l)y 
winter snowstorms, did not allure the 
neighbouring nomads to daring raids, 
which might at least have interru])led the 
stereotyped monotony of existence, and 
Tk Cl have cnsited movement and 
The Slow achievements of 

Advance -r i- i 

r 'T-k * Civilisation were slow in iier- 
of Tibet , . ... , . * 

meating this rc'gion, and it was 

long before the seeds of juogress sprang up 
from the barren ground. 

Originally all Tibetan peo[)les must 
have lived that life of mere hunters which 
appears to be the lowest grade of human 
existence. Tibet, in sjate of its desola- 
tion, was adapted for this mode of life. 
However })oor it might be in edible wild 
])lants, it teemed with beasts of the chase, 
which even now cover the country in 
immense herds. The agricultural life, 
which originated with the short-skulled 
race, was followed only in the advanced 
posts of the Tibetan people, where they 
settled in the Tartm basin on the trading 
route, and found in the oases suitable 
tracts of country at their dis])osal. The 
reason why it did not .spread further 
toward Tibet is mainly that the only 
districts at all adapted for agriculture 
lay far to the south, in the upper valleys 
of the Brahmaputra and the Indus. Any 
germs of culture that developed in the.se 
southern tracts were brought from India, 
and, naturally, not until the Aryan in- 
habitants of India had created a civillsa- 
IX 


tion of their own. This circumstance 
hel])s to explain the .slow advance of 
civilisation in Tibet as well as the far- 
reaching influence of India on what was 
once purely a Central Asiatic region. 

What the inhabitants of Northern and 
Central Tibet dt^rived from Central Asia 
- was not the old agricultural 

. « . lite, but the newer social 

^Progress nomad tribes. 

It must remain a moot })oint 
whether Tibetans were in this mere 
reci])ients, or whether by the domestica- 
tion of the yak they did not materially 
add to llie number of useful animals. 
The wild yak is s])read so far to the north 
tliat a tribe of Turko- Mongolian or even 
Aryan rai'c may have made the first 
attempts at breeding them. In any ('ase, 
the waggon was hardly known in Til)et 
as a means of transport, but animals, and 
especially the yak, were exclusively used 
to carry burdens. The introduction of 
nomadic habits gave the Tibetans, espe- 
cially those of the north, a greater 
mobility> allowed an increase of ])0[)ula- 
tion, and gradually taught them the 
warlike, marauding life jXH'uliar to all 
nomads. It would seem that the bow 
also, which is not the national weapon in 
Tibet, was introduced from the north. 

The Tibetan tribes may have waged 
little wars on each other, and also on the 
nomad peojdes of Mongolian race living 
to the north, but no historically important 
struggles took place until the growing 
power of Tibet sought its !)ooty among 
the settled nations. The roads to the 
.south and west were completely barred, 
but, in compensation, the great commer- 
cial route on the north, with 


Growing 


its trading stations and oases. 


Tibet** ^ exposed to attack, and 

on the north-east the riches 
of China itself ju'csented a goal for profit- 
able raids. In Mongolia the might} 
empire of the Huns had already been 
formed out of small tribes, which cogi- 
bined for such marauding expeditions. 
In Tibet, where the conditions were far 
less favourable, the political unification 
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of the se])aralc hordes began far later 
and was less successful. Occasionally, 
indeed, some frontier tdbes had an 
opportunity of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China. A doubtful account 

states that Tibetan auxiliaries appeared 
in the Chinese service in 1123 n.c., but 
no large empire appears to 
, have been formed until the 

Unit advent of Buddhism, which, 

^ with its proselytising power, 

levelled the barriers between rival tribes, 
and first stimulated national union. 

The Tibetan history, the Book of the 
Kings, which appeared only compara- 
tively late under the influence of Chinese 
models, contains a legendary account of the 
prehistoric period, which, naturally, is un- 
trustworthy in its details, but shows the 
sources from which the Tibetans themselves 
derived their civilisation. According to 
this there appeared, in the first century b.c., 
in the country to the south of the modern 
Lhasa, a marvellously endowed child, 
whom the wild natives soon regarded as 
thdr heaven-sent leader. This child, an 
invention clearly on the model of the 
infant Dalai-Lamas of a later age, was a 
direct descendant of Buddha, He founded 
a kingdom, the subjects of which were 
gradually raised by his successors to 
higher grades of culture, ]uecisely in the 
way in which Chinese legend traces the 
progress of civilisation. Under the seventh 
monarch, in the second century a.d., 
smelting, the use of the jiough, and 
irrigation were discovered. In the fifth 
century the fields were enclosed, articles 
of clothing were made from leather, and 
walnut-trees were planted. Soon after- 
ward the yak was crossed with the ox, 
and mules w^ere bred. 

Although the legend does not acknow- 
ledge any direct introduction of Indian 
civilisation into Tibet, still the fact that 
the centre of culture lay in the vicinity 
of the Indian frontier, and that the 
genealogy of the royal house was traced 

... from Buddha, points un- 

Ias\ieV°*' J^istakably to this source. The 
. I .. widening dissemination of 

ay India doctrine in India had 

fired a missionary zeal there, which brought 
the new faith, and in its train a higher 
civilisation, over the dreaded barrier of 
the Himalayan snows. From the West, 
afeo, where the Buddhist doctrine spread 
as far as the Tarim basin, Tibet felt the 
same influence, and when the new faith 
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struck root even in China, Tibet, as the 
connecting link between China and 
Central Asia on the one side, and India 
on the other, suddenly acquired a new 
importance ; and finally, after the decay 
of Buddhism in the Indian mother 
country, Tibet became the peculiar home 
and sanctuary of the northern worshippers 
of Buddha. 

While in Southern Tibet a small 
civilised state gradually developed, which 
dej^ended for its power and ])rosperity on 
agriculture, the northern nomads had 
also begun to organise themselves, and 
in so doing may have been influenced by 
the example of the neighbouring Chinese 
constitution, and of the nomad kingdoms 
in Central Asia. The north-eastern tribes, 
called by the Chinese Ti, played, on 
a small .scale, in the first century after 
the Christian era, the role of the Central 
A.siatics, since they figured at one time 
as enemies, at another as allies, of the 
Chinese kingdoms and their claimants. 
Tibetan chieftains even appear as rulers 
of small (Tiinese states in the same way 
as Hun and Turkish princes usurped the 
thrones of the isolated king- 
doms. The Khiang, who lived 
to the south-east of the Tarim 
“'****^^ basin and menaced trade 
communications with the west, were 
another branch of the Tibetan race. 
No real empire was established until, 
in the course of the sixth century b.c., 
the civilised state in the south brought 
the northern nomads also under its 
influence. A ])ower was created which 
had a large share in the further political 
development of Central Asia. Almost 
impregnable in its own country, it held 
a menacing ])osition on the south-west 
frontier of China and on the trade routes 
which crossed the Tarim basin. The 
shifting fortunes of the Turkish empires 
offered ample opportunities of inter- 
ference. 

The empire first aroused the attention 
of the Chinese in the year 589. With 
what deliberate purpose the Tibetan 
rulers endeavoured to advance their 
civilisation by Indian influence is shown 
by the emba.ssy to India in 632, which 
resulted in a more accurate knowledge 
of the Buddhist religion and in the inven- 
tion of a script formed after the Indian 
model. P-ven then Lhasa was the capital 
of the empire and the focus of religious 
life. The relations of the new empire 
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with China were friendly at first ; but very 
soon the pretext for war was given by 
an incident of a kind not unusual in the 
history of Central Asiatic kingdoms : 
the request of the Tibetan monarch for 
the hand of a Chinese princess was insult* 
ingly refused. Since, however, the king 
obtained his wish in the end, the cam- 
paign cannot ha\'e resulted so favourably 
for the Chinese as their historians would 
have us believe. But the Tibetan jire- 
ferred to turn lus arms for the future 
against the Tarim basin, where there was 
a state of anarchy which offered greater 
jirospects of successful conquest ; and by 
the year 680 the [)0wer of Tibet extended as 
far as the Tian Shan. A combined attack 
of the Chinese and Turks in 6 c )2 had indeed 
the momentary effect of driving back the 
Tibetans ; but they returned to the 
attack, and pressed on in 715 as far as 
Ferghana, after they had concluded an 
alliance with the Arabs. During the whole 
of the eighth century Tibet remained 
the leading {lower in the south of Central 
Asia, and a formidable enemy of China, 
T-K ♦ t iK fkc cajiital of which was actually 

M* f ^ stormed and {dundered by the 
Height of .p., , . . 

Its Power in the year yh ]. 

It was not until 820 that a 
{lermanent peace was concluded Ixdween 
Tibet and China, and a ])illar with an 
iuscri{)tion was erected in Idiasa to com- 
memorate the event. 

In the course of the ninth century the 
power of Tibet rapidly diminished. The 
Uigurians seized the borderland on the 
north, and Hsia successfully look over tlie 
duly of guarding the frontier against 
th(‘. decaying empire. I'liis kingdom - 
more accurately Hsi Hsia, or Western 
Hsia - had been formed in 884. at the 
tiire of the Taiig dynasty, on the upjH.'r 
course of the Hoang-ho. I'he royal house 
was descended from the Toba dynasty 
of Pei Wc, which had been destroyed in 
North China in 557 ; but Tangutes, 
near kinsmen of the Tibetans, formed the 
picked warriors of the peo{de. In 1033 
the state made itself completely inde- 
pendent of the northern Sung dynasty, 
which ruled in Southern China, and sub- 
sequently maintained its position, since 
it allied itself at one time with the Sung, 
at another with the Kbit an, and later with 
the Kin, who were •supreme in Northern 
China. The independent position of the 


country was outwardly demonstrated — 
and this is a feature which frequently 
recurs in Central Asia — by the invention 
of a new script, which was mainly based on 
the ancient Chinese signs. We have only 
brief records of the wars of the Hsia 
kingdom. An invasion by the Tibetans, in 
« 107b, ended in their precipitate 
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Enervating result, it is said, of a 

Buddhism J^Liperst ilious })anic which seized 
the army. In 1227, the Hsia 
kingdom was annihilated by the Mongols. 
Th(‘ fall of tlie ])olitical {lower of Tibet 
must be ultimately traced to the fact 
that Buddhism then {:)ermeated the 
country, cri{){)led the secular {lower, and 
effected a thorough spiritual revolution 
in the minds of the peo{.)le. Buddhism 
soon assumed a {peculiar character in that 
isolated land. The {iriests of Tibet showed 
little a}>preciation of the more subtle 
theological and {diilosophical disputes 
and doctrines of their Indian or Chinese 
co-religionists. Ibit all the more im- 
jiortant was the influence of the originally 
Shamanistic national religion, which 
exalted tlu' Buddhist clergy and monks 
into magicians and ascribed to them all 
the various arts of a degraded mysticism. 
This is the exjiianation of the commanding 
jiosition whicli the Buddhist jiriesthood 
was able to ac'quire in Tibet, and of the 
chaos of superstitious ideas which gradually 
s{)read thence ovtu* Central Asia. 

After the end of the ninth century 
Tibet led a (jiiii't existence, which in no 
res{»ect ex('it('d tlu‘ attention of its neigh- 
bours. In the year 1015 alone an armed 
quarrel with Cliina caused a short inter- 
ru{)tion oi this tranquillity. Relations with 
China had again slightly im{)roved the 
culture of tlu* country. After the entry 
of the Chinese {u incess already mentioned, 
the knowledge had been acquired of making 
wine from rice or barley, of erecting 
water-mills, and of wcavung stuffs. Chinese 
Under ai'tisans also had come into the 
“ ^ I - country, and the sons of the 
e cc o families were frequently 

sent to China to be educated. 
Tibetan civilisation, which had been 
at first entirely subject to Indian in- 
fluence, took more and more a Chinese 
stamp, until finally the storm of the 
Mongols swe{:)t over the land of Tibet, 
and brought the country into a tftill 
more intimate political union with China. 
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LAMAS WORSHIPPING BEFORE THE HOLY OF HOLIES IN A TIBETAN TEMPLE 

The monastery of Kum-Bum, in Tibet, once the residence of the Dalai-Lama, was, founded in 1360, and now 
coiftains some three thousand monks. Before the Holy of Holies are six cloth-covered columns, each of which 
has on its upper part a “ skirt ’’ of pleated cloth and the floor is covered with prayer-boards. Theae, having been in 
constant use for centuries, have been worn into deep grooves by the lamas doing penance. Before worshipping, the 
lama removes his outer garments and his shoes , then he bows, and throws himself prostrate on the praving-boards 
The lama wearing the "Roman” helmet is of a higher caste than the others, and carries a prayer-bell in on« hand. 
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'"THE example of Tibet shows how closely 
^ the progress of civilisation is con- 
nected with religious propaganda, and 
how the wish to spread their own peculiar 
creed can be tlie chief cause why members 
of a more highly civilised people venture 
to be the apostles of culture in the most 
remote and most uninviting regions of 
the world. But this is not a unique 
phenomenon in Central Asia. However 
greatly the trade between East and West 
promoted the civilisation of Central Asia, 
it cannot be dis])uted that the most 
strenuous work in the cause of culture 
was done by those who, as ])reachers of 
the different world-religions, penetrated 
into the heart of Asia, or marched toward 
the east on the great commercial roads. 
Religious zeal alone created that endurance 
and self-denial which all must possess who 
at tempt to sow in ])ackward nations the 
seeds of a higlier culture and of nobler 
modes of life. It is an important fact 
P that, among the civilised coun- 

tries which border upon Central 
Asia, China alone produced 
no world-religion, properly so- 
called, and sent out no missionaries apart 
from Buddhists. In consequence of this, 
the (diinese never succeeded in firmly 
attaching the Central Asiatics to them- 
selves until they finally found, in their 
encouragement of the Buddhist teaching, 
an inestimable aid in taming the wild 
nomad hordes. 

The original “ religion " of the Central 
Asiatics was doubtless that simple mys- 
ticism which, under various forms, is to 
be found in all primitive jieoples. The 
chief duties of the wizard priests, who 
are revered as jxissessors of mystic powers, 
consist in averting evil influences and in 
healing diseases. That belief in one 
supreme divinity, which is usually found 
in such cases, has only a subordinate 
significance and has little influence on 
the spiritual life. The characteristic form 
of lower mysticism among the Northern 
and Central Asiatfts is Shamanism. The 
shaman, or sorcerer, works himself up to a 
frenzy by beating a drum or by other 


similar methods, and then enters into com- 
munication with the spirit world, about 
the nature of which very different ideas, 
partly influenced by the civilised religions, 
prevail among the various nations. Even 
where a higher form of religion has 
already penetrated. Shamanism usually 
n . . remains for a long time as a 
Forms of national custom ; in 

Religions stamps a peculiar local 

character on these religions. 
In the eyes of the nomads of Central Asia, 
all priests were a kind of shamans, from 
whom cures, projihccies, and miracles 
might be expected. This led to perverted 
forms of the original religious doctrines, 
from which neither Buddhists nor Nestor- 
ians were exempt. 

Every higher form of n^ligion is based 
on written n cords and has its sacred 
books. It thus follows that writing, the 
first great ste]) towards culture, spreads 
most quickly in the train of a religious 
propaganda. Art also follows in the 
steps of religion. Images of deities and 
saints, or temples erected in their honour, 
form part of the indispensable equipment 
of the missionaries, and announce the 
victory of the new' doctrine. It is thus 
conceivable that the position of Central 
Asia between important spheres of civili- 
sation and foci of religious doctrines must 
certainly have led to a marvellous mixture 
of influences, among which the original 
racial characteristics were still discernible. 

We must not forget in this connection 
that the oases of Central Asia were 
themselves the sites of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, but that this civilisation, after the 
^ irruption of warlike nomad 

r A • ^ peoples, rested on so narrow 
ncicnt a^fQ^ji^(ja|-jQi;^^}^a^l^ij-couldnot 
Civilisatioa , , . . 

have made any continuous 

progress without the stimulating example 
of other civilisations. The blending of re- 
ligions and civilisations was accelerated by 
the fact that rival doctrines did not make 
their appearances successively, but that 
the majority of them began to striker root 
in Central Asia side by side, during the 
centuries preceding and following the 
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Christian Era. Buddhism appeared the 
earliest on tlie scene, and also exercised 
the greatest influence on (Ymtral Asia. 
Zoroastrian sun-worship was not vigor- 
ously disseminated until 250 a.d., when, 
under the Sassanids, its priests were 
stimulated to undertake the work of 
missionaries by the renascence of Iranian 
j.. life and thought ; but con- 

of^Foiir Christianity began to 

Reli ions sup})orters. Neither of 

these religions was completely 
victorious until finally Islam gained the 
supremacy in one part of that region, 
while Buddhism, disseminated from Tibet, 
held the held in the east. The earlier 
Buddhism of Eastern Turkestan, which 
was directly connected with India, entirely 
disappeared. 

We are tolerably well informed from 
literary sources as to the religious ('ondi- 
tions of Central Asia. Our knowledge 
has been widened by recent archa'ological 
investigations in Central Asia, which have 
yielded a rich harvest of results, notably 
in the Tarim basin, and give us a vi\ad 
idea of the influence exercised by the 
various civilisations and doctrines. The 
British excavations in the western valley 
of the Tarim have brought to light, in 
addition to Indo-Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Persian antirpiities and inscriptions, rude 
copt^er images, which j)rol)al)ly served 
Shamanistic pur])oses, and may have 
come from the old civilised pro\ince of 
the Altai, where Shamanism exists even 
at the present day. 

The imjKH'tance of Buddhism for th(‘ 
west of ('eniral Asia was lelt chiefly 
before the Mongol j)eriod. The activity 
of Buddhist missionaries outside the con- 
fines of India could not be vigorously 
exerted until the new religion had taken 
firm root in its native country. 1'he 
period of the grc'at Asoka ol Magadha 
(2()]-22C) B.c.) marks both the victory of 
Buddhism in Northern India and the ex- 
tension of the })()litical and 
oreign religious influences toward the 

uVT'' north-west. Kashmir, the bridge 
Buddhism Asia, recognised the 

.suzerainty of Asoka. Even though Buddh- 
ism was unable to gain a firm footing there, 
and was driven to wage frequent struggles 
with remnants of the old native snake- 
worship and a repressed Brahmanism, still 
acce^ had been obtained to the civili.sed 
oases of the Tarim basin, where the new 
religion quickly found ready acceptance. 
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In externals this Buddhism w^as, it must 
be admitted, no result of purely Indian 
culture. In the first place, the Iranians 
had encroached upon India and left traces 
of their nationality on the manners and 
customs of the people ; but after the age 
of Alexander the Great an offshoot . of 
Hellenistic civilisation existed in Bactria, 
which exercised an effective influence on 
art and culture both in the Tarim basin 
and in North-western India. Where the 
missionary zeal of Buddhism appeared at 
this time, it was accompanied and per- 
meated by the elements of (jreek art. 
'fhis Greco-Buddhist art and cultine of 
Nortli-wesl India found a new homo in 
the Tarim basin. Here, too, the difference 
between the more ancient western form 
of Buddhism and the more modern 
eastern form, which took its shape in 
Tibet, is clearly defined. Generally speak- 
ing, Indians of ])ure race preached the 
new faith, and their labours led naturally 
enough to a wide diffusion of the Indian 
language, since a knowledge of Sanscrit 
was necessary for the com))rehension of 
the sacred books. A large non-religious 
^ immigration also ])robably took 

Connectmg Tlic influence of India 

uk f j- apparently first made itself 
felt in Khotan, where a son 
of Asoka is said to have founded a dynasty. 
Khotan, owing to its geogi'aphical position, 
has generally formed the connecting link 
IxdwTen Central Asia and India, and 
shows in its civilisation abundant traces 
of Indian influences. A large number of 
Buddhist shrines and monasteries were 
to be found in Khotan. d'he densely 
}X)j)iilated oasis, helped by its religious 
importance, repeatedly obtained great 
jKjwxu', although it could not keej) it 
permanently, since, as the gate to the 
trade route from India and the southern 
road Irom the West to the East, it apj)eared 
a valuable jirize to all conquering tribes 
of Central Asia. From Khotan Buddhism 
sjxead further over the Tarim basin and 
its northern boundary. The clearest proof 
of this is found in the numerous cave 
t<*mples constructed on the Indium model, 
as well as in the products of (ireco- 
Buddhist art, which modern explorations 
have brought to light, especially in the 
western part of Eastern Turkestan. It 
was certainly the settled portions of the 
nation, which were steeped in the ancient 
civilisation, that most eagerly, adopted this 
higher form of religion. The nomads were 




ASSEMBLING OF THE GUESTS AT A NESTORIAN WEDDING PARTY 
The Nestorians were the first Christian sect to make headway among the nations of Asia, and at one time they 
attained considerable importance, but. cut off from their headquarters, tliey and their doctrines became degraded. 


less satisfied with it. The counsellor ot 
a Turkish prince candidly staled his 
opinion that neither the building of towns 
nor of Buddhist ternjdes was advan- 
tageous to the nonlads, since it was opposed 
to their traditional mode ot life and would 
break their spirit. This opinion was 
justified ; lor in reality it was Buddhism 
which, thanks to the crafty sup}>ort of 
the Chinese, finally destroyed the savage 
bravery of the Central Asiatics. 

The second grt‘at religion, Zoroastrian- 
ism, had naturally its chief sjduTo of 
ex})ansi()n in Western Turkestan, which 
repeatedly stood com|)letcly under Iranian 
influence. Following the line of the trade 
routes, which were chiefly frequented by 
Persian merchants, it forced its way 
farther to the East, without being able to 
win for itself there any considerable posi- 
tion as compared with Buddhism. Zoro- 
astrianism spread also among the western 
nomads, especially the Scythians of Iranian 
P , . stock, and lelt some remarkable 
igion behind. The ancient 

LroMter ^l^ivonic mythology, with its 
contrast between deities of light 
and deities of darkness, seems to have been 
influenced by the Iranian sun-worship ; 
so, too, were the ideas of the heathen 
Turkish tribes on the Altai, according to 
which the human race held the middle 
place between the powers of light and of 
darkness. Among several nations, such 


Coming ‘ 
ol 

Christianity 


as Ihe Uigurians, Buddhism and Zoroas- 
trianism lor a lime counterbalanced 
each Ollier. We cannot now decide 

wludher tludr domestic dissensions, which 
were numerous and imjxirtant, es])ecially 
among tht^ Turks, had also a religious 

tinge. Even before the Iranian sun-worshij) 
acquired frcsli powers of win- 
ning adherents at the beginning 
of the Sassanid })eriod, thi‘ 

missionaries oi Christianity 

liad aheady traversed Iran and set foot 
in Central Asia. I'he revival of Zoroas- 
trianism must })artly be regarded as n 
reaction against the irresistible advance 
of Cliristianity, so iinaccc})table to the true 
Iranians. It was not indeed the great 
united Christian Church that liroke down 
the Iranian harriers by her emissaries, Init 
a branch sej)arated from the parent .stem, 
that of the Nestorians, whom we have 
already seen, in like manner, as the first 
introducers of the faith into China. That 
sect })lanted the seeds of Western civilisa- 
tion far away toward the least, but in 
their isolation they soon became degene- 
rate, since they were thrown upon their 
own resources, and were unable to keep up 
any constant communications witn the. 
West. 

.The Nestorian Church, nevertheless, 
attained for a time to great prosperity. 
At the beginning of the Mongol period, 
when the Western Church began to 
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concern herself about her estranged sister 
in the East, it did not ai)pear hopeless 
to think of converting the Mongol rulers, 
and thus to assure the victory of Chris- 
tianity over its rivals, of whom Islam had 
long been the most dangerous. There 
were Christian communities and even small 
states with Christian ju'inces in China after 
^ , the seventh century. Here, 

pC® lay originally the 

. half-legendary realm of Prester 

in sin John, the discovery of which 
was one of the motives for the Portuguese 
explorations, until it was thought to have 
been found in Abyssinia. Besides the 
Nestorians, missionaries of the Mani- 
ctueans found their way to China about 
the year looo. 

The prospects of the older forms of 
religion in Western Central Asia were 
completely, even if not immediately, 
destroyed by the advance of Islam. It 
was its a])pearance late on the scene, full 
of fresh ideals, that secured it the victory 
over the other faiths which were honey- 
oombed by Shamanist influence's and had 
degenerated in their isolation. In the 
decisive contest for the conversion of 
the Mongolian chieftains, which secured 
spiritual suj)remacy for the successful 
religion, Islam was finally victorious in 
the West. 

The struggle, nevertheless, lasted for 
centuries. At the beginning of the eighth 
century the Arabs had already become 
lords of Western Central Asia, and had 
then advanced on their victorious career 
to the Tarim basin. Khotan, the chief 
seat of the Buddhists, had resisted attacks 
for twenty-five years. Among the in- 
habitants of Eastern Turkestan the tra- 
ditions of these religious wars found a 
concrete expression in the legendary hero, 
Ordan Pad j ah, whose marvellous deeds 
are supposed to have decided the vict<<ry 
of Islam. The new doctrine did ilot 
triumph until, in the tenth century, Satuk, 
Islam Turkish ruler of Kashgar, 
.* adopted it, and conquered a large 

* . part of the Tarim basin and even 

of Western Turkestan. After his 
death, in 1037, the power of the new 
empire rapidly diminished. 

Religious differences gradually acquired 
a certain ethnic imj)ortance, even for the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. The Turko- 
Tartar branch now comprised mainly the 
Centfal Asiatics won over for Islam, while 
the Mongolian branch contained the 
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adherents of the Buddhist creed; but 
originally both branches were quite closely 
related, or, more correctly speaking, were 
of common origin and only in part altered 
by admixture of foreign blood. Among 
the Uigurians in particular Islam found 
at a comparatively early period numerous 
believers, by the side of whom, however, 
the representatives of other religions long 
maintained their {)osition. 

The mixture of religions, to which, in 
the West, Hellenic mythology may have 
slightly contributed, corresponded to 
the mixture of civilisation, which found 
its most permanent expression in the 
native script and styles of art. Modern 
excavations in Turkestan have furnished 
more exact information on the })oint, 
especially as to the existence of a style 
which has grown u]) out of Indian, Creek 
and Persian influences. 

If this mixed style betrays the effort 
made to rise from mere imitation of 
foreign forms to a certain individuality, 
the tendency a])})ears still more clearly 
in the fact that Central Asia producecl, 
in addition to foreign methods ol writing, 
. a large number of i)eculiar 

ftcient which were naturally 

Writing by alrfady existing 

* models, but nevertlu^less ])ossess 
distinctive features of their own. The. 
Chinese scri])t seems least of all to have 
served as a model, since its delects, as 
contrasted with the syllabic and alpha- 
betic scripts of the other civilised nations, 
were too vividly })rominent. The in- 
fluence of the Indian scripts was greater, 
especially in the Tarim basin. On the 
other hand, the Persian Pehlcvi script had 
been adopted by the Uigurians, probably 
through the medium of the Yue-tshi, and 
the Turkish tribes in their turn learnt it 
from them. After that, through the in- 
fluence of the Nestorian missionaries, the 
use of the Syrian scri|)t was extended, and 
this soon served as a model for new native 
systems. The Mongols and the Manchus 
used varieties of the same script. The 
number of foreign and native scripts in 
Central Asia during the eighth and ninth 
centuries seems, as numerous discoveries 
prove, to have been unusually large. 
This circumstance points at once to a 
certain incoherency in the prevailing civili- 
sation, and to the fact that the Central 
Asiatic culture was local, and at the 
same time highly susceptible to foreign 
influences. Heinrich Schurtz. 




THE AEDI/EVAL HISTORY OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

THE GREAT MONGOL EMPIRE 


'T'HE efforts of civilisation and religion 
^ to tame the barbarous people of Central 
Asia continued for many centuries. 
Temples of Buddha, Zoroastrian seats 
of culture, Christian churches, and 
Moslem mosques arose in the oases ; in- 
dustries flourished, trade brought foreign 
merchants into the country, and those 
who aimed at a reftnemcmt of manners and 
customs and a nobler standard of life were 
amply j)r()vided with l)rilliant models. 
Of the nomads a h\ss favourable account 
must l)e given ; and yet among many of 
them the liigher forms of religion had 
struck root. Skilled writers were to b(‘ 
found among them, and the allurements 
of civilised life made considerable impres- 
sion. The road which was destined to 
lead these tribes out of their ancicMit 
barbarism had already often Ix^en trodden ; 
the forces of civilisation seemed 
on victoriously in 
every direction. Then once 
more the nomad spirit rallied 
itself to strike a blow more formidable 
than any which had previously fallen. 
The effort was successful, and as the result 
of it a region oiK'e prosperous and pro- 
gressive lay for generations at the mercy 
of races whose guiding instincts were the 
joy of battle and the lust of pillage. The 
world glowed with a blood-red light in the 
Mongol age. Twice — first under Genghis 
Khan and his immediate successors, and 
secondly under Timur — the hordes of 
horsemen burst over the civilised countries 
of Asia and Europe ; twice they swept on 
like a storm-cloud, as if they wished to 
crush every country and convert it into 
pasture for their flocks. And so thoroughly 
was the work of ravage and murder done 
that to the ])resent day desolate tracks 
show the traces t)f their destructive fury. 
These were the last great eruptions of the 
Central Asiatic volcano. Civilisation con- 
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quered, and the hordes of the wide steppes 
were no longer a danger at which it needed 
to tremble. That wliich now struck at the 
civilised world was once more the full power 
of the nomads of Central Asia welded 
together for a time by a master hand. I'he 
new ])eople which suddenly a])peared on 
the scene, and, although hardly known 
p. . or noticed before, now ad- 

igan ic vanced with gigantic armies, in 

X'V A realitv dealt only the first blow, 
and rei)resented the vanguard 
of hosts which grew larger and larger, like 
an avalanche. The vanguard gave its 
name to the hosts who followed, and re- 
kindled in them the wild enthusiasm for 
war, which had died away, owing to the 
intercourse with civilisation. But the per- 
sonality ol some individual is always of 
paramount value. 

The Mongols })lay so small a j)art in the 
earlier history of Ontral Asia that we 
may fairly doubt whether in their case we 
are dealing with a race whose roots stretch 
far back into the past. The original home 
of the Mongols lay. so far as can be ascer- 
tained, on the northern edge of the Central 
Asiatic steppe, in the region of Lake 
Baikal. Now, it was this same northern 
edge which was the home of the most 
important nomad states, and was the true 
cradle of the conquering pastoral peoples. 
It was there that the Huns held their own 
XK n centre 

a RWk of the Turkish power lay there, 
of Nations nomacl po))ulation of that 
region was mainly due to the dis- 
ruption of the older nationalities, and 
contained remnants of all earlier inhabi- 
tants. The Mongols in particular rose 
from the remains of the Turkish people, 
which again was a mixture of Hun and 
other stocks. ^ 

It was no mere accident that this 
people rekindled the ancient nomad love 
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of war and ra])ine. In their remote homes 
they had been the least softened by civili- 
sation or tamed by religious influence, and 
they had most stubbornly preserved their 
warlike traditions. 

The Mongolian horde had begun to make 
a name for itself in Central Asia at the 
beginning of the twelfth century a.d. The 
Growth of conditions of that period were 

favourable to its rise, as there 

New World ^ i 

p was no great power in ( entral 

*^®'^**‘ Asia at the time. The Kin, 
or Nu-chi, who in 1125 had conquered 
and dislodged the Khitan, were the 
most powerful in the eastern parts of the 
country ; both peoples were of 'rungusian 
stock, and a jiart of North China recognised 
their suzerainty. 1 'he Mongols seem to 
have been tributary to the Nu-chi. In 
the west the power of the Hakas had 
greatly weakened ; the Uigurians and 
some Tartar hordes, .such as the jiartially 
Christianised Kerait, led an inde])endent 
life. Yesukai, the father of Genghis Khan, 
first brought a number of nomad tribes 
under his rule, and thus aroused the dis- 
trust of the Nu-chi, who, in 1135, and again 
in 1147, made futile efforts to nip in the 
bud the growing world-power. 

Little is known of the other exploits of 
Yesukai. His emjiire seemed ready to 
collajjse as quickly as it had risen. On 
Yesukai's death, in 1175, his son Ternujiri 
was only twenty, or, according to some 
accounts, twelve years old. Ibis was a 
sufficient reason for the sulqugated hordes 
to revolt from him; so that the new ruler, 
who was under liis mother’s guardianship, 
had scarcely more left him than the ori- 
ginal parent tribe. But an iron will 
animated the youth. He rallied his 
adherents and fought with Ong Khan, or 
Wang, the rival ruler chosen by the other 
hordes, a battle which at once ])ut an end 
to any further spreading of the revolt, 
while a year later he w'on a brilliant victory 
over the insurgents, who renewed their 
p . attack. He thoroughly vindi- 

caled his power as a monarch 
e ^ ongo barbarous punishment 

®*^**'* of the rebel leaders. Some 
tribes now sought the friendship of the 
conqueror, others plotted against him or 
openly attacked him ; but, in the midst 
of unceasing wars, his power steadily in- 
creased. He defeated the Naiman, the 
KeraiL who were at first his allies, and 
other tribes, in a .series of campaigns ; until, 
in the year 1206, he was able to hold on 
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the banks of the Onon, a tributary of 
the Amur, a great review and council, at 
which he saw the greater part of the nomad 
fighting strength collected round him. 
Here, at the wish of his followers, he 
assumed the name of Genghis Khan, or 
perfect warrior." It now seemed time 
to adopt a bolder policy and to carry his 
victorious arms into the adjoining civilised 
countries. A pretext for further wars 
was afforded by the machinations of the 
Naiman prince Ku.shlek, who had dealt 
the deathblow to the empire of the 
Kara Khitai in 1201 ; he was compelled 
to fly for refuge to the Nu-chi. I'he 
Kirghiz, and after them the Uigurians, 
i!i i2oq, voluntarily submitted in the 
meantime. The war with the Nu-chi, 
after some unim})ortant skirmishes, broke 
out in the year 1211 ; and in it the 
Khitans, who had been subjugated by the 
Nu-chi, lent valuable aid to the Mongols. 
Genghis Khan’s chief object was to gain 
po.ssession of Northern China, the best 
part of the Nu-chi Empire. Hsuan Tsung, 
the emperor of the Nu-chi, finally fled to 
the .south in 1214, and was thus entirely 
^ cut off from his northern re- 

t sources. Yen King, the ca])ital, 
^ . which roughly corresponds to 
ar arc j)resent Peking, now fell 

into the hands of the Mongols ; but the 
war ended only in 1234 with the over- 
throw of the Kin dynasty, seven years 
after the death of Genghis Khan. It was 
fortunate for the Nu-clii that they could 
])lace in the field against the Mongols th(‘ 
forces of half of China, and could fall back 
on the strongly fortified Chinese towns. 
The Mongols learnt gradually in the 
school of necessity the art of conducting 
sieges, in which they were destined later 
to perform great feats at the cost of the 
civilised ]:>eoples who were hard j)ressed by 
them. The employment of gunpowder in 
siege warfare was already familiar to the 
Chinese, who could teach many other 
le.ssons in this branch of warfare, where 
scientific knowledge was more important 
than impetuous valour. 

During the wars between the Mongols 
and the Nu-chi, the Khan Kushlek had 
journeyed to Turkestan, had formed an 
alliance there with Kutb ed-din Mo- 
hammed, the sultan of the Kharismians, 
and was on the point of building an empire 
in Western Central Asia with his help. 
The interference of the Kharismians on 
behalf of Kushlek may be attributed partly 
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to trade jealousy. Genghis Khan had 
certainly tried to bring the trade over the 
njorthern roads, but encountered the dis- 
tinct opposition of the rulers of Turkestan, 
of whom the most powerful was the Sultan 
of Kharismia or Chwarizm. Mohammed, 
who was master of Kashgar, and therefore 
of the southern roads, had ordered the 
envoys of (ienghis Khan, who wished to 
conclude a sort of commercial treaty, to 
be ])ut to death on the spot. The prince 


a battle in the open field, but fled through 
Persia from town to town, continually 
pursued by the Mongol troops, only to die 
at last in misery on an island of the 
Caspian Sea. The greater part of Persia 
submitted to the Mongols in 1220. A 
counter-blow dealt by Mohammed's son, 
Jelal ed-din Mankburni, temporarily re- 
pulsed the troo]:)s of Genghis Khan. 
Nevertheless, the api)earancc of the Mongol 
sovereign in ]xu'son forced the Kharismian 


of Turkestan could not 
but have been aware of 
his j)ower. It seemed as 
if the Kharismians would 
be the successors of the* 
enfeebled Seljuks in tlu'ir 
dominion over \V(‘stern 
Asia and in their jMOtec- 
torate over the ( aliphs 
of Bagdad. As always 
happens in such cases, a 
considerable ])art of the 
Kharismian ])Ower rested 
on the wealth which they 
derived from the pos- 
session of the Central 
Asiatic and Indian trade 
roads. But now this 
l)owcr, Jind all th(i 
covetous dreams which 
were connected with it, 
received an overwhelming 
shock from the onslaught 
of the Mongols. First of 
all, Kiishlek, who had 
raised a consideiablc 
army, was comjdetely 
defeated and slain during 
the rout in 1218. The 
Mongol forces then swept 
on against Kharismia, 
which at that time com- 
prised a great portion 



to fly to India ; various 
revolted towns, Herat 
among tliem, were re- 
lentlessly massacred and 
biiiiit. The Mongols 
})ressed on toward the 
Indus and laid waste 
Peshawar, l.aliorc, and 
Malikpur. 

I'lms the old path of 
coiupu'st to India had 
been already trodden 
when Genghis Khan took 
the first steps on the 
beaten road which leads 
from the plains of Western 
Silx'ria to Furo])e. Pre- 
texts tor a campaign, 
which was first directed 
against the nomad tribes 
in the north of the 
C'aucasus, wen* soon forth- 
coming. When, therefore, 
the J^iissians from Kieff 
a])|)ear(*d in the field as 
allit's of tlu'se j)eo})l('s, 
Mongol and lmro])ean 
troops lor the first time, in 
12 ]g), faced each other in 
battk*. The Russians, who 
wc'n^ victorious at the out- 
set, were finally beaten, 
and the Grand Duke of 


of lurkestan and Persia, mail-clad Mongol warrior Nieft himself was taken 
besides the modern Showing chain armour and fighting weapons jirisonei*. 1 lie Mongols, 
Khiva. Bokhara, the ^ officer in Tamerlane’s army, however, to guard against 

garrison of which offered only a feeble whose attacks even Constantinople had 


resistance, was plundered and burnt ; 
Olrara, on the middle Syr Daria, the 
proper border fortress facing Central Asia, 
held out longer, but finally fell into the 
hands of Genghis Khan, as did Khojend, 
Uzgent, and other fortified towns. The 
main army turned toward Samarkand, 
which soon surrendered, but had to pay for 
the sins of its ruj^r by a terrible massacre. 

The resistance of the Sultan Mohammed 
was now broken ; he did not venture on 


been more strongly fortified, did not follow 
up their victory. In the year 1224 Genghis 
Khan planned a campaign in person 
against India, but was induced by a 
portent, or more })robably by the exhaus- 
tion of his war-worn army, to retire to 
Karakoram, the former capital of the 
Christian Kerait, which had now become 
the centre of the Mongol Empire. In 
the previous year he had organised ^n the 
steppe of South Siberia with his whole 
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army a gigantic battue, an enormously 
exaggerated example of the method of 
hunting familiar to the nomads of Central 
Asia, both as a sport and as a means of 
livelihood. 

In the meantime the war in China had 
continued. Even the West Chinese Em- 
pire of the Hsia, with its partly Tibetan 
population, had been drawn 
/r K- whirlpool, and had 

** wasted in the years 1209 
and 1217. Now, after losing 
Ordos, its northern province, it suffered a 
still more sweeping devastation at the 
hands of the Mongols from 1223 to 1226, 
until in 1227 the last prince of the dynasty 
was captured and the country completely 
conquered by the generals of Genghis 
Khan. The Kin, or Nu-chi, in Northern 
China, on the other hand, still resisted, 
until 1234, attacks of the Mongols, 
whose best general, Mogli, died in 1225. 
Genghis Khan survived his general only 
two years. He died in 1227 ^ town on 

the Upper Hoang-ho, whether Irorn 
natural causes or })oisoned by one of his 
wives is uncertain. In his person passed 
away the most genuine representative of the 
wild, untarnealde nomads of Central Asia, 
who, in the old Him fashion, had built up 
for himself a giant empire over dead bodies 
and ruined cities. A thirst for jiower and 
a savage joy in destruction were the 
guiding motives of his policy. The need 
of professing any nobler aims, even as a 
specious pretext for his campaigns, was 
absolutely unfelt by him. And yet he 
was not wanting in those traits of rough 
honesty and magnanimity which are 
redeeming points in the heroes of nomad- 
ism ; indeed, a certain receptivity of 
civilisation is apparent in him. The lesson 
which all the savage commanders of 
Central Asia learned in the end was 
destined to be revealed in him, and, above 
all, in his descendants. Civilisation, down- 
trodden and bleeding from a thousand 
... . wounds, showed itself the 
ivi ising stronger in the spiritual con- 

xk and crushed the obstinate 

The Mongol, 

steppes, until at last they humbly did 
homage in chapels and temples to the 
ideals of the civilised world, and painfully 
accustomed their mail-clad hands to hold 
the pen. 

It w^s the successors of Genghis Khan 
who submitted to these influences ; but 
already by the side of the gloomy, blood- 
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stained figure of the first Mongol monarch 
a man had appeared whom the power- 
ful nomad prince seemed to have chosen as 
a representative and advocate of civilisa- 
tion. This was Hi Chutsai, or Yeliu Chut- 
.sai, a scion of the royal house of the Kin, 
a Tungusian, acquainted with Chinese 
culture. The motive that induced Genghis 
Khan to bring this member of a hostile 
family to his court, and soon to entrust him 
with the complete internal administration, 
was certainly less the wish to promote 
the culture of his Mongol subiccts than 
the effort to organise his empire, and 
especially his revenue, on the model of 
China. 

This succeeded so well that Hi Chutsai 
continued to hold his high ])Osition under 
the successors of Genghis Khan until 
his death. But it reflects far more honour 
on him that he regarded himself at the 
same time as the advocate of an advanced 


civilisation, that he boldly opposed the 
cruel commands of the monarch, protected 
the oppressed, and, wherever he could, 
preserved the monuments of art from 
destruction. He devoted his own property 


Extent of 
the Mongol 
Empire 


to these objects, or ern])loyed 
it in collecting archives and 
inscriptions. A number of these 
latter and a few musical instru- 


ments com]>osed the whole wealth which 
he was found to possess, when calumniators 
suspected his official administration. In 
(ienghis Khan and his Minister we see the 
embodiment, side by side, of two great 
and antagonistic principles — barbarous 
despotism and civilised self-restraint. These 
two men seem an e[)itome of the whole 
history of Central Asia. It is difficult to 
ascertain the extent of the Mongol 
Empire on the death of Genghis Khan ; 
it was still an incompletecl structure. 
The steppes of Mongolia and South- 
West Siberia w^re the immediate posses- 
sions of the new ruling nation, or were 
governed, as the country of the Uigurians 
was, by native rulers in complete subjection 
to the conqueror. Turkestan might rank 
as conquered, whereas in Persia the 
Mongol power was still insecurely estab- 
lished, and North-West India had been 


raided rather than really subjugated. In 
China the empire of the Western Hsia 
was completely annexed ; the Nu-chi, on 
the contrary, still offered stubborn resist- 
ance in the provinces* on the I,owcr 
Hoang-ho. The extent of the Mongol 
influence towards the south is the most 
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uncertain. No large campaigns were 
undertaken in the Tarim basin or in Tibet ; 
but probably a number at 
least of the states in the 
oases of Eastern Turkestan 
voluntarily submitted. 

Many of these petty states 
were probably subject to 
the suzerainty of the 
Uigurians, the Kerait, and 
other nations, and shared 
their fate ; others, like 
Kashgar, had been already 
ccKiquered in the wars against 
the Kharismians. 

The constitution of the 
Mongol Em])ire was organ- 
ised throughout on a military 
footing, and, from this 
aspect, was a mere renewal 
of the ancient Cxuitral 
Asiatic system which 
obtained among the Huns 
and Turks. All men cap- 
able of bt'aring arms in 
the different tribes were 
enrolled by t ens, 
hundreds, or thousands. 

The army recruited its 
ranks from the young 
men of the subjugated 
districts, who were dis- 
tributed among the 
existing trooj)s, or, if the 
country had voluntarily 
surrendered, formed dis- 
t i 11 c t r e g i m cuts. 
wStandards of yak-tails 
or horse-tails, of which 
the most imjwrtant 
were the nine-tailed 
^longol ensign, and the 
banner of the Khan 
made of four black 
horse-tails, were equally 
in accordance with 
Central Asiatic custom. 

The nine -tailed flag 
denoted the nine great 
divisions, or army corps, 
into which the Mongol 
levies were distributed. 

Genghis Khan 
regulated the internal 
affairs of his people by 
a series of laws, most 
of which were derived 
from traditions and earlier precedents, and 
were still suitable to the nomad life. The 


attitude which he maintained toward 
religion is noteworthy. On the one side 
there is the evident wish to 
elevate the traditional 
Shamanisiic creed by laying 
greater stress on the belief 
in the existence of a divine 
being ; on the other side it 
is recommended that con- 
sideration be shown to all 
other religions and to their 
]:)riests. Public offices, how- 
ever, were not to be entrusted 
to 1he priests. Generally 
speaking, the enactments of 
Genghis Khan arc princi]>ally 
concerned with military 
matters : at the same time 
thc'y regulate family life in 
a very simple fashion, 
define the close time for 
game, and make universal 
regulations of certain 
Mongol customs— such as, 
for instance, the slaughter- 
ingof animals by slit ting 
up the body, the pro- 
hil)ition of bathing, and 
so on. In h is latter days 
GenghisKhan displayed 
some leaning toward 
Puddhism, Init showed 
otherwise that in- 
different toleration ol 
the various religions 
which is everywhere 
characteristic of the 
Mongols. Religious zeal, 
the excuse for so many 
c r u e 1 1 i e s , never 
])rompted the massacres 
])erpetratcd by them. 

The great nobles of the 
Mongol Empire met in 
solemn deliberation in 
1227 on the banks ot 
the Ri\er Kerulen, in 
the northern steppe. 
Genghis Khan by liis 
will had nominated as 
his successor his third 
son, Ogdai, or Ogotai 
Khan, who soon after- 
wards, at a great 
imperial diet at Kara- 
koram, received the 
homage of his sjfbjects. 
Since Ogdai still conceded considerable 
powers to Hi Chutsai, his father’s first 
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A Mongolian helmet of the 14th century 
in the collection of the Tsar of Russia. 



MONGOLIAN ARMS 

Specimens of weapons, tunic, and helmet of the 
Mongolian period in the Russian Imperial collection. 
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Minister, the latter was able to continue the 
internal development of the empire, to 
organise thoroughly the system of taxation, 
and to draw up lists of the men liable to 
military service ; thus laying a firm founda- 
tion, which enabled the Mongol monarchs 
to extract the maximum of profit from the 
subjugated civilised countries without 

JHirsuing a i^olicy of crushing 
operMioM them completely. The con- 
Against China ^ i 

. „ . quering power of the united 

nomad peojiles made bold 
advance under Ogdai. Persia, wdiere the 
Kharismian Jelal ed-din had recovered a 
part of his inheritcance, was once more, in 
1231, subjugated, and the unfortunate 
prince was compelled to seek reluge among 
the western mountains, where he was 
murdered by Kurdish robbers. Ogdai 
himself directed his attention against 
China, where the em])iie of the Kin was 
struggling for existence with failing 
strength. The provinces of Pechili, 
Shantung, Shansi, and Liaotung were then 
already in the ])ossession of the Mongols. 
The Kin held their own only to the south 
of the Hoang-ho in Shensi and Honan. 
Tuli, the youngest brother of Ogdai, was 
commander-in-chief of the Mongols in most 
of the later battles. The siege of the 
capital, Kaifongfu, at which the be- 
leaguered Chinese employed ])owder with 
great effect, was unsuccessfully attempted 
in the year 1232. But subsequently an 
alliance was negotiated between the 
Mongols and the Chinese Empire of 
the southern Sung, which quickly crushed 
the resistance of the Kin. In the year 
1234 fhe last emperor of the Nu-chi w^as 
defeated by a combined army of Mongols 
and Chinese. Shensi fell to the Mongols, 
Honan principally to the Sung, although 
misunderstandings already arose between 
the allies which were premonitions of 
subsequent events. 

The conquest of North China was of 
paramount importance to the Mongols. 
^ Chinese civilisation was the 

wk*^*R* first with which they had any 
o ecame intercourse, and thus 

Chinese political institutions of 

China served in many respects as models for 
the wild people of the steppes, while the 
Uigurian civilisation, which had originally 
been imitated, sank into the background. 
The ancient power of China in transforming 
and alisorbing the peoples of the steppe 
gradually asserted itself more strongly. 
The further the Mongols penetrated into 
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the Middle Kingdom, the more Chinese 
they became, until at last the disruption 
of the gigantic world-empire into the dis- 
tricts of Central Asia on the one side and 
of China on the other was inevitable. 

The forces which were set free by the 
overthrow of the Kin were destined to 
extend the Mongol Empire towards the 
west. The Mongol hordes under the com- 
mand of Batu swept on after 1235 against 
Europe, where the protection of the 
frontiers lay in the hands of the Russian 
princes. Riazan was captured on December 
2ist, 1237, and on February 14th, 1238, 
fell Vladimir on the Kiiasma. The Russian 
chiefs had to submit to the suzerainty of 
the Mongols, while Kieff was destroyed on 
December bth, 1240. Poland was now 
ravaged, Duke Boleslav V., the Modest — 
or the Chaste — was forced by Sandomir 
to take refuge in Hungary, and a mixed 
army of Poles and Germans under Henry 
IL of Lower Silesia was annihilated at 
Liegnitz on April qth, 1241. 

There, at the edge of the steppe region, 
the western march of Paidar, or Peta, 
and his Mongols ended. I'hey turned to 
^ Hungary, which Batu himself 

enace already invaded in ]\farch, 

Europe 

danger that these Mongols 
would establish themselves firmly in 
the Hungarian steppe, and that Hungary 
would now, as on several })revious occa- 
sions, become the nest of })redatory 
swarms of nomads, who would ))erj)etiially 
harass Europe. The Magyars suffered 
the very fate which their foiefathers had 
inflicted on so many prosperous countries. 
The Mongols seemed, in the summer and 
autumn of 1241, to have formed the inten- 
tion of making room for themselves and 
of exterminating the inhabitants. How- 
ever, on the tidings of the death of the 
Great Khan, Ogdai, which occurred at 
Karakoram on December nth, 1241, they 
resolved, in the spring of 1242, to withdraw 
through Rumania to Russia. 

The expansive power of the Mongol 
Empire was even then immense. While war 
was being waged in Europe, Ogdai’s armies 
threatened Irak and Asia Minor. Like 
Turkish armies earlier and later, the 
Mongols used the road through Armenia, 
and rej)eatedly attempted to attack Bag- 
dad. Simultaneously there began in China 
the attack on the kingdorli of the southern 
Sung, whose princes, in blind infatuation, 
had helped to destroy the bulwark of their 
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ower, the empire of the Kin. The troops 
of the Sung held for a long time the lines 
of. the middle Hoang-ho and of the Wei- ho 
by dint of hard fighting ; at the same time 
the contest was raging in Szechuen on 
the upper Yangtse Kiang, during which, 
at the siege of Lu-cheng, a strong Mongol 
army was almost totally destroyed. There 
also the death of Ogdai temporarily 
put an end to the operations. The Great 
Khan had bequeathed the empire to 
one of his grandsons, a minor ; but in 
1241 the first wife of Ogdai, Nai ma 
chen, or Jurakina, usurped the regency in 
his f)lace. Hi Chutsai, the aged chan- 
cellor of the first two Great Khans, who 
wished to secure to the defrauded heir his 
rights, died suddenly. The empress now 
succeeded in carrying at a great imperial 
diet, or kmnltai, the nomination of her 
son Kuyuk Khan as sovereign, in 1246. 
Thus ended an interregnum which had 
greatly impaired the aggressive powers of 
the Mongols. It is this which partly 
explains why in many places, es])eciaily 
when confronting the western states of 
Europe, the policy of conquest, notwith- 
A*. .X standing all sorts of threaten- 

. mg preparations, was aban- 
Christianise i 1 o • i i-i • r 

1 doned. liesides this, envoys of 

<h« Mongol* had . appeared at tl.e 

diet, in order to ask the Mongols to abstain 
^ from further expeditions against the 
Christians. It is true that they had irri- 
tated the sell-conscious sovereigns of a 
world-empire. Nevertheless, the common 
hostility of the Christians and the Mongols 
to the Mohammedans seemed to offer the 
basis for an understanding, esj)ecially 
in Syria, where Crusaders and Mongols 
were forced to stand by one another. 
Indeed, finally there apjicared some 
prospect of converting even the Mongol 
dynasty to Christianity, and of thus 
winning a mighty trium})h for the Church. 

Kuyuk turned his attention principally 
to the east, and attacked Korea, which at 
the same time might form a bridge to 
Japan. He died, however, in the year 
1248, and Mangu Khan, a son of Tuli and 
grandson of Genghis Khan, came to the 
throne in 1251, although only after long 
deliberations by the great nobles. The 
gigantic extent of the Mongol Empire of 
that day is shown by the length of time 
required to summon and assemble the 
great councils of •the realm. The decay of 
the unwieldy structure was only a question 
of time. Mangu himself took the first step 


towards it when he nominated his brother 
Kublai Governor-General* in China, and 
thus placed his destined successor under 
the immediate influence of Chinese civil- 
isation. The Mongol dynasty was fated 
to become Chinese at no very distant 
date. 

For the time being, however, the 
frontiers of the empire continued to 
- iLi expand under Mangu. Tibet, 

Wars hitherto protected by its 

♦K I 'situation, was attacked, and, as 

13^1^ testifies, was com- 
]>!etely devastated. A second advance, 
under the leadership of Hulagu, against 
Irak and Syria was momenfous in 
results. The war was fiist waged with 
the Assassins, whose eastern or Persian 
branch was almost exterminated. The 
Mongol aims were then turned against 
Bagdad, which the feeble resistance of 
the ruling caliph failed to save. A 
frightful massacre almost exterminated 
the whole po}mlalion of this religious 
capital of the Islam world. The hostility 
then evinced by the Mongols to the 
Mohammedan faith strengthened the hope 
that the Mongols would let themselves i)e 
won over to Christianity. Christians did, 
indeed, obtain a favoured i)osition at the 
Great Khan’s court ; but Mangu regarded 
baptism and other rites merely as a sort 
of convenient magic formula. The 
behaviour of the unorthodox Nestorian 
and Armenian priests could not but 
confirm him in this belief. The Mongol 
})rinces must have had very hazy notions 
as to the inner meaning of the various 
religions, the ceremonies of which they 
occasionally observed. 

After a great part of Syria and Asia 
Minor had been ravaged, the attention 
of the Mongol sovereign was once more 
directed to the dominions of the southern 
Sung, which were now vigorously attacked 
for some successive years. Kublai, who 
had satisfactorily averted the disfavour 
Death ''^hich threatened him, con- 
/u quered the western border- 
Khan^*^*'* Chinese Empire, 

Szechuen and Yunnan, and, by 
advancing his armies as far as Tonquin 
and Cochin China, surrounded Southern 
China on all sides. Once more the death 
of the Great Khan temporarily brought 
the operations to a standstill. Mangu 
died in the year I25(), and all the Mongol 
leaders went off to the Tartar steppe to 
attend the imperial diet. 
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The fall of the gigantic empire could no 
longer be delayed. It was due not merely 
to the enormous size of the Mongol state, 
and the impossibility of preserving the 
unity of the realm in the face of such 
immense distances. Still more destruc- 
tive was the influence of the different 
civilisations which everywhere forced their 
way, as it were, through the layer of sand 
spread over them by the storm-wind ol 
the desert : a spiritual revolution was 
at work. 

If Kublai was on the })oint of being 
transformed into a civilised Chinese, the 
western governors felt themselves sur- 
rounded by the civilisations of Western 
Asia and Europe, while the ancient and 
genuine Mongol s])irit in its ])rimitive 
barbarism was to be found only in the 
steppes of Central Asia. The force of the 
geographical ]X)sition, which had first 
called to life the earlier states and civilisa- 
tions, made itself again irresistibly felt ; 
. out of the provinces of the 

ongo s in world-empire were 

p. .. tornied once more national 
uiviiisMion j^tates under the rule of dynasties 

of Mongol origin. The w^ay in wfliich the 
tall w-ould take ])lace depended on the 
point to which the centre of gravity of 
the empire should be shifted. If toward 
the east, then the west would at once 
wrench itself free ; if toward the civilised 
countries of the west, it would be a 
natural consequence that China should 
attain independence under a Mongol 
ruler. 

In 1260 the choice of the Mongols fell 
on Kublai Khan ; by this election the 
centre of gravity was shifted toward the 
east. KuWai still, indeed, was reckoned 
the supreme lord of all Mongols ; but 
in truth he ruled only the eastern steppe 
districts of Central Asia and the parts of 
China hitherto conquered. Iran and the 
possessions in Syria and Asia Minor fell 
to his brother Hulagu ; in Kipchak, the 
steppe country of West Siberia and the 
adjoining Europ!;an regions, the descen- 
dants of Batu ruled, and other Mongol 
dynasties were being formed in Turkestan. 


Chinese civilisation now triumphed in 
the main eastern empire. What con- 
quering energy still existed among the 
Mongol people was employed on the sub- 
jugation of the empire of the southern 
Sung and on futile attacks against Japan, 
after the disorders in Mongolia, which 
followed on the change of sovereigns, had 
been quieted. Serious opera- 
angers against the Sung were not 

Em ire begun until the year 12(37, and 
twelve years elapsed before 
the final resistance of the Southern 
Chinese was ended. But while Kublai 
thus won the dominion over the whole 
of China, he was threatened l^y the danger 
of losing his possessions in Central Asia 
through rebellious Mongol princes. At 
Karakoram, in the years 1200 to 1264, 
appeared a rival emperor, Alipuko, or 
Arikbuga. A grandson of Ogdai, Kaidu 
by name, rebelled, and held out till his 
death, in ijoi. Baian, however, to whom 
the victory over the Sung is chiefly to be 
ascribed, brought Mongolia, with the old 
capital, Karakoram, once more into the 
possession of his master. Kublai himself 
resided from the first in Peking, and thus 
announced that he was more Chinese than 
Mongol. The histories of China have 
recognised this fact, since, after 1280, 
they treat the Mongol reigning house of 
Kublai as a genuine Chinese dynasty. - 
The further destinies of this dynasty 
accordingly belong to the history of 
Central Asia in a very restricted degree, 
especially after the death, in 1204, 
Kublai whose name had testified to some 
sort of imaginary cohesion between the 
various fragments of the Mon- 
WorTd Empire. Anyone who has 

Power ^ judgment 

on the crumbling world -em])i re, 
and asks what its effect on the civilisation 
of mankind was, will, as he turns over 
the records of that blood-stained period, 
be filled first with a feeling of abhorrence, 
and of despair of any progress or of any 
results of higher culture. Is it ^ilways 
the destiny of the nations which are 
laboriously struggling forward to .suc&umb 
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to the onslaught of rude barbarians, 
whose dull senses are intoxicated A^ 4 th 
battle and booty until they are maddened 
with an aimless and hideous lust for 
murder ? 

On no page of history does the old 
cruelty of nature and destiny stare us so 
derisively in the face. But it has been 
^ already stated that there 

Coi^ensations counter influences to 

j k 4 mischief, 

which were able to mitigate 
the terrible impression. The storm did 
not only wreak destruction ; it purified 
the atmosphere. It was the Mongols who 
first put an end to the sect of murderers, 
the Assassins — a conspicuous l)ut not an 
isolated example of this purifying power. 
Far higher value must be attached to the 
fact that once again, although for a brief 
jjeriod and under the supreme command 
of a barbarous iieojde, all the civilised 
countries of the Old World enjoyed free 
intercourse with each other ; all the roads 
were temporarily open, and representatives 
of every nation appeared at the court of 
Karakoram. Chinese artisans were 
settled there ; Persian and Armenian 
merchants met the envoys of the Pope 
and other Western Powers; a goldsmith 
from Paris constructed for Mangu the chief 
ornament of his court, a silver tree ; there 
were numerous Arabs in the service of the 
Khan, and Buddhist priests laid the civi- 
lisation of India at his feet. I'hese repre- 
sentatives of different civilisations must 
have reacted on each other. For the 
isolated kingdom of China in particular 
the Mongol age marked the influx of new 
and stimulating ideas. Arabian writings 
were frequently translated into Chinese ; 
Persian astronomers and mathematicians 
came into the country ; daring European 
travellers also found many o|)portunities 
to communicate their knowledge. The 
keen zest for learning exhibited by the 
better part of the Mongols seemed to com- 
^ rnunicate itself to the Chinese, 

p . and for a period to overcome 

conservatism of the old 
earning self-centred civilised nation. 
While the history of the Eastern Mongol 
Empire was gradually becoming a chapter 
of Chinese history, an Iranian state was 
developing in the west under a Mongol 
dynasty, which it is usual henceforth to 
desigftate as the dynasty of the II khans. 
Hulagu, who in Mangu’s time had con- 
solidated the conquest in Persia, and had 
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V ' added other parts of Western Asia to them, 
'^ust be reckoned as an independent 
'Sovereign after the accession of Kublai, 
altliough a semblance of dependence was 
preserved. After the capture of Bagdad, 
Hulagu had conquered some of the petty 
Mohammedan princes, and thus put him- 
self on good terms with the Christians in 
Armenia and Palestine. But when an 
Egyptian army inflicted a heavy defeat 
on his general, Ketboga, not far from 
Tiberias, in 1260, the Mongol advance 
was checked in that direction also. The 
attempts of Hulagu to reconejuer Syria 
led to frightful massacres, but had not 
been crowned with any real success when 
he died, in 1265. 

His successor, Abaka, was in conse- 
quence restricted to Persia and Irak, thus 
realising the idea of an Iranian empire 
under a Mongol dynasty. The irony of 
fate willed that Abaka should be forced 
immediately, according to the old Iranian 
policy, to take measures for protecting 
ins realm against his own countrymen, 
the Mongols of Kipchak, who threatened 
to invade the land through the Caucasian 
^ gate from Derbcnd, and had 
-Oi\*oi already come to an understand- 
Mo3i ’"S P'Kyptians, the arcli 

* foes of Abaka. Nothing shows 
more clearly how complete the fall of the 
Mongol Emi)ire then was. War now began 
on the other frontier of Iran, towards Tur- 
kestan, which had long l)een threatened, 
since the Mongols of Jagatai invaded 
Khorasan, and were only driven out of 
Persia by Abaka’s victory at Herat. A 
final attempt to recover .Syria ended, how- 
ever, in the defeat of Abaka at Emesa in 
128“!. 

In that same year Abaka died, and with 
his successor the transformation of the 
dynasty seemed to be completed. The 
prince, originally a baptised Christian, 
and brother of the deceased, openly 
adopted the Mohammedan religion under 
the name of Ahmed, and thus .snapped 
the last bond of union with his unruly 
Central Asiatic brethren. This step was, 
however, j)remature. The Christians of 
Armenia and Georgia, the mainstay of the 
empire, were roused to ominous excite- 
ment, and the Mongols could not make up 
their minds so quickly to abandon their 
hatred of Islam and its followers. Re- 
bellions ensued, the leaders of which called 
in the help of the far-off Great Khan, 
Kublai. Ahmed was deposed, and his 
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nephew Argun gained the sovereignty. 

Then followed a period of disturbances 
and renewed fighting in Syria, which was 
favourable to the Mongols, especially in 
the time of the Ilkhan Ghazan (1295- 
1304), but ended later in repeated dis- 
asters. Under Ghazan, who henceforward 
helped Islam to victory, the empire of 
the Ilkhans temporarily acquired new 
power ; but a reconciliation with the 
Mohammedan world was not effected, and 
the zeal of the Christians 
for the Mongol dynasty 
soon cooled. Under 
the successors of Ghazan 
the empire became 
disorganised, but the 
semblance at least of 
unity was kept up until 
the death of the Ilkhan 
Abu Said Bahadur in 
1335. ^he disruptMn 
then began which re- 
peated on a small scale 
the fate of the Mongolian 
w o r 1 d - e m p i r e. The 
provinces became 
independent, and the 
Ilkhan retained a mere 
shadow of dignity 
without any real power. 

In 1336, round Bagdad, 
under sheikh Hasan 
Busurg, the emir of the 
Jelair, who died in 135O, 
was formed the empire 
of the Ilkhani, which 
acquired fresh power, 
but finally was destroyed 
in the struggle with the 
Mozaffarids and Timur 
between 1393 and 1405. 

In 1410 died the last of 
the Ilkhani but one, 

Ahmed ben Owais, as a '''' tamerlane 



and Jaxartes, as well as the greatest part 
of the Tarim basin. The prevailing 
religion in these regions was Islam ; 
.sectarians of that faith had there offered 
the Mongols in 1232 a more obstinate 
resistance than the native princes had 
previously done. At an early period one 
of the Mongol sovereigns had gone over 
to the teaching of Mahomet, although the 
bulk of the peo])le had not followed his 
example. 

.Since there were no external enemies 
left, the natural effect was that the 
Mongols soon fought among themselves. 
Disputes as to the. succession, and rebel- 
lions were endless ; the legitimate reign- 
ing dynasty of the line of Genghis Khan 
sank into the background 
after 1358, and a govern- 
ment by a mayor of the 
palace took its place, 
which obviously could 
not remain uncontested 
in the hands of any one 
family. Some provinces 
became absolutely inde- 
])endent ; for example, 
Kashgar, which was the 
most j)owerful state in 
those parts in 1369, when 
Timur first appeared on 
the scene. The Mongol 
dynasty of the Shaibanids, 
though temporarily over- 
thrown, did not disappear ; 
but after the fall of 
Timur’s dynasty in 1494 
soon raised itself again to 
the throne of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, which it 
held in the male line until 
1599, and in the female 
until 1868. The kingdom 
of Kipchak — the Golden 
Horde — which, roughly 


empire-builderwho had the greater , 

prisonei 01 the 1 ui koman part of Asia at his feet at the end of the four- s]X!'aking, Comprised 

Prince Kara Yusuf. The empire soon broke up. lowlands of Western 

dynasties which had Siberia and Eastern 

been formed in the stejrpe regions of Europe, showed greater stability thap 


of 

West Siberia and Turkestan were better 
able to maintain their individuality than 
the Mongol princes of China and Iran ; it 
was from these districts that the second 
great advance of the Mongols under 
Timur started. In Turkestan arose the 
empire of Jaga^ai, which took its name 
from one of the sons of Genghis Khan, 
and at the time of its greatest prosperity 
comprised all the countries on the Oxus 


the Jagatai. A more vigorous forei^ 
policy was both possible and necessary 
there, and helped to bind the Mongols 
closely together. The command of 
Russia, that land of constant ferment, 
the wars with Poland and Byzantium, 
and the raids over the Caucasus 
into Western Asia, kept alive tne old 
warlike ardour of the conquest-loving 
nation. The countries which later formed 
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the kingdom of Kipchak were first partly 
subdued by Juji, the eldest son of Genghis 
Khan, and then were completely brought 
under the dominion of the Mongols by his 
son Batu. 

The expedition of Batu to Central 
Europe ended the period of great con- 
quests in the west. The Mongols were 
j. . unable to hold their position in 

ongo ^ Hungary and Poland, which 
Conquests in i i j • • 

w * were both attacked again in 
the West , 

1254, Russia alone re- 

mained completely in their hands. Batu. 
who died in 1256, had been practically an 
independent ruler. He was succeeded, 
without opposition from the Great Khan, 
Kublai, by his younger brother Berkai, 
who was soon involved in contests with 
the Iranian sovereign of the Mongols, 
Abaka. 

The highest civilisation in the kingdom 
of Kipchak was then found in the Crimea. 
The towns ot the Crimea had flourished 
since ancient times, and had increased 
in ])rosperity under tlu‘ Mongols ; the 
country had maintained its intercourse 
with Byzantium and Southern Euro])e. 
The influence of this advanced culture 
was noticeable in the Mongolian princes. 
Many of them, in spite of their soldier- 
like roughness, apjireciated scientific pur- 
suits, tried to draw learned men to their 
court, and showed towards the representa- 
tives of the different religions that toler- 
ance which is perhaps the most pleasing 
trait in the Mongol character. It must 
be admitted that the hopes which were so 
often entertained of winning the Mongol 
jirinces completely over to one definite 
religion were long unrealised. 

Tlie history of the kingdom of Kipchak 
is full of constant wars against all neigh- 
bours on the west and the south, and of 
dynastic disputes and insurrections at 
hom(‘. Part of it belongs to the course of 
Russian history. The Mongol age does 
not imj)ly for Russia a brief and bloody 
interlude, as it does for most 
- other Western countries ; on 

the contrary, the nomads of 
'***‘*^ the steppes .seem for a time to 
have associated so much with the native 
population that at the present day in- 
delible traces of that affinity are left on the 
national Rus.sian character. A still closer 
amalgamation was partly prevented by 
the ctrcumstance that finally the dynasty 
of Kipchak in the time of Uzbeg, from 
1312 to 1340, went over to Islam, and 


thus repelled the Christian Russians in 
the same way as the Persian Mongols 
offended the Armenians and Georgians. ' 

After 1360 the kingdom was filled with 
disturbances, and it was only the union 
of the White and the Blue Hordes by 
Toktamish, in 1378, and the invasion of 
Timur, from 1391 to 1395, that tempo- 
rarily restored order ; but with the result 
that, after the death of Toktamish in 
140b, the disorders increased and the 
power of the kingdom continually dimin- 
ished. In the fifteenth century the Crimea, 
with the adjoining parts of Southern 
Russia, was all that remained of the once 
mighty realm of Kipchak. In the year 
1502 {he “ Golden Horde ” died out, and 
the kingdom com})Ietely broke up. 

The Nogai, a branch of the Mongol 
Jujis, formed in 1466 a kingdom round 
Astrakhan, which fell before the attacks 
of the Grand Duke of Moscow. Furtlu'r 
to the north arose in 1438 the Khanate 
of Kasan : and in the Crimea a small 


Mongol state, founded in 1420 with the 
help of Turkey, to wliich it agreed to })ay 
tribute, held its own until its incorjxHa- 


Split of the 
Empire under 
Kublai Khan 


tion with Russia in the year 
1783. With the split of the 
Mongol Em])ire in the time of 
Kublai the era of the great 


conquests was virtually closed, although 
raids and border wars still lasted for a 


long time. The subjugation of Southern 
China brought the eastern Mongols com- 
pletely under the influence of Chinese 
civilisation. The more westerly of the 
Mongol states did not show any further 
])ower of similar exj)ansion. The most 
striking proof of this stagnation is the 
fact that no attem}:)t was made to conquer 
India, although the gates to this country, 
so alluring to every great Asiatic con- 
queror, were in Mongol hands, and 
although the Mongols had already 
traversed the Punjab in the time of 
Genghis Khan. A fresh and powerful 
impulse, which united a part of the 
ancient Mongol ])Ower once more under 
one ruler, was needed in order to reach 


this last goal. 

It seems at first sight strange that the 
new tide of conquest flowed from Turke- 
stan, from the kingdom of Jagatai ; that 
is to say, from the Mongol state which 
was most rent by internal wars and showed 
the least energetic foreign policy. But 
the.se dissensions were actually a proof 
that the ancient Mongol love of fighting 




ONE OF THE MANY BATTLES BETWEEN THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKS 

Th*s reproduction of an old woodcut illustrates the methods of warfare practised by Timur and his hordes ; one 
Mongol warrior may be seen just after decapitating his fallen foe, and another is in the act of cutting off the nose 
oi‘ an enemy. The original inscription quaintly adds that “the man who had his nose cut off, lost it on the field.” 


was all-powerful there, and that the 
forces and impulses of nomadism had 
remained there unimpaired. The nomad 
tribes of Turkestan, who, long before the 
time of Crenghis Khan, had repeatedly 
made victorious inroads into Iran and 
India, supplied the most splendid material 
to a leader who knew how to mould them 
into a loyal and devoted army. While 
Mongolia ])roper, which had spread its 
armies over half the globe, was now poor 
in men and no longer a theatre for great 
enterprises, Turkestan had every claim to 
become the foremost power of the nomad 
world. All that was required was ^ master 


will. Civilisation may have tried her arts 
on the forefathers of Timur, that true child 
of the desert, who was born, the son of a 
Turki general, on April 8, They 

had lived for some hundred years or so as 
the feudal lords of the small district of 
Ka.sh, in the very heart of the civilised 
world of Turkestan, to the south of the 
})rospcrous town of Samarkand. But 
Timur’s character shows barely a trace of 
these influences. In his relations to his 
native .soil he is true to the nomad bent. 
The little countrj^ of Kash served him 
indeed as a starting-]ioint for hiis first 
operations, but he soon shook himself 
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free from fought like a soldier of 

fortune, whose true home is among the 
moving tents of his camp — who to-day 
has under him a mighty army recruited 
or impressed from every nation, and to- 
morrow with a few faithful followers is 
seeking a precarious refuge in the mountain 
gorges or the desert. The vivid contrasts, 
so usual among nomads, he- 
f k***^*^*' tween harshness and magnani- 
o t e between cruel contempt 

amer ane strangers and 

desiderate grief for his kinsmen and his 
friends, are repeated in Timur. Like a 
true Mongol, he was indifferent in religious 
questions ; but — and this one evil trait 
he learnt from the civilised peoples — he 
could play the Mohammedan fanatic 
when it served his jmrposc. 

In the year 1358 the realm ot Jagatai 
was in the most desperate disorder. The 
khan, Buyan Kuli, liad become a inert' 
inqipet in the hands of his mayors of the 
palace ; but even the family which ruled 
in his place saw itself in this same year 
deprived of all influence by a general 
revolt of the vassal princes, and the king- 
dom broke up into its separate provinces. 
Tn the wars which these new princij)a]ities 


continually waged on one another, Kutb 
ed-din Amir Timur, as a nephew of the 
reigning prince of Kash, found opportuni- 
ties of gaining distinction, and used them 
to the full. 

The first attempts to reconstitute the 
State under a different rule started in 
Kashgar, the prince of which, Toghluk 
Timur — descended from Jagatai in the 
sixth d(‘gree — ai)pears to have extended 
his influence as far as the Altai Moun- 
tains. In the years 1350 and 1360 the 
armies of Kashgar advanced victoriously 
to Western Turkestan; Timur found it 
politic to join them, and he contrived that 
after the fall of his uncle the principality 
of Kash should come to his share. But 
it must have soon been obvious that there 
was not much to gain in this way. He 
soon rea])pearcd in the field, but this time 
as an ally of the emir Hosain, who, as 
a descendant of the family of the mayors 
of the palace, had held out in Kabul 
and now reasserted his claims to the 
supreme power. In the year 1360 the two 
allies cx])erienced the most strange vicissi- 
tudes, being at one time victors, at another 
fugitives and even prisoners. But after 
of fighting, fortune inclined to their 
side ; a change of sovereigns in Kash- 
gar gave them breathing time, and in 
1363 they w'ere able to enthrone as 
khan at Samarkand a new pui)pet of 
the family of Jagatai, Kabul Sultan. 

It is not surprising that Timur 
now tried to })ut aside his overlord 
Hosain ; but he met with an over- 
whelming defeat in 136b. He 
contrived, however, to obtain the 
forgivene.ss of Hosain in 1367 and 
to regain his influence. After better 
preparations, another attempt suc- 
ceeded in 1369. Hosain was captured 
and executed, and a council of the 
realm nominated Timur to be 
supreme Great Klian. The nominal 
sovereignty of the descendants of 
Genghis Khan was not terminated 
for some time. Suyurghatmish was 
.succeeded in 1388-1397 by his son 
Mahmud as Khan of Transoxania. 

The new “ Lord of the World ” 
began with West Turkestan for his 
sole possession, and even of that 
territory parts remained to be con- 
quered. Yusuf Beg .of Kharismia, 
which then comprised Khiva and 
Bokhara, defied Timur continually, 
and was not completely defeated 



TIMUR IN COUNCIL WITH HIS WISE MEN 

Reproduced from an original drawing by a Persian artist. 
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until 1370. Kamar ed-din of 
Kashgar, in spite of campaigns in 
^375 could never be 

c'omplelely vanquished. It was only 
when West Turkestan was entirely 
subjugated that the great wars and 
raids of Timur, fraught with such 
consequences for civilisation, began 
with an attack on Persia, which then, 
like Jagatai at an earlier time, was 
broken u]) into several indc])endent 
princi{)alities. 

The sej)arate states could not 
resist tlie united power of Turkestan. 
Khorasan and Herat, the ancient 
])ulwarks of Iran against the nomads, 
were the first to succumb before tl-e 
attack of Timur (1381). In the years 
1386-7 th(' Mongol army fought with 
Armenia, the 3 'urkomans, and the 
Ilkhani of P>ag(lad. The year 1388 
saw the terrible overthrow of the 
Iranian national states of the 
Mozaffarids, which had been formed 
in Farsistan, the ancient Persis, 
Kirman, and Kurdistan, and the 
com])lete destruction of Ispahan, the 
capital of Persia. The invasion of 
Turkestan by the ungrateful Khan 
Toktamish of Kipchak called Timur 
away from Persia in 1388-91. He 
was then completely occujhed with 
the subjugation of tfic Tarim basin. 

In I3()2 he reapi)cared in Persia, 
and laid the country waste, since 
most of the dethroned princes, even 
the Mozaffarids, had ])artially regained 
their dominions. The race of the 
Mozafarids was this time exterminated. 
In 1393 Armenia and Kurdistan were 
occupied once more. 

It was most unfortunate lor the sub- 
jugated countries that Timur by his love of 
conquest was alwa3cs allured from van- 
quished regions to other parts of his terri- 
tories. The native ])rinces then found 
o])portunities to recover their dominions 
for a time ; whereupon Timur 
would retaliate. Timur’s imagi- 
« . nation revelled in horrors ; 

^ ^ he aimed at striking terror 

far and wide. He delighted in rais- 
ing towers of skulls or building- 
gigantic monuments of corpses and living 
prisoners. 

A momentous campaign in India called 
Timur away from Persia on this par- 
ticular occasion.* The influence of the 
Mongols seems to have been asserted here 



Delight 
in Barb&ric 


TIMUR IN STATE, SEATED ON HIS THRONE 

rrnni the Persian illiiiinn.'itrd manuscripf Tuzuk-i Timur, or '‘Memoiri of Tiimir.*' 


and there in Northern India on the east 
side of the Indus. Independent border 
tribes impeded, as now, the communica- 
tions between Afghanistan and the valley 
of the Indus, Beyond the Indus lay 
Mohammedan states. In 1398 part of the 
border tribes were conquered after a 
laborious campaign under the personal 
command of Timur. Meanwhile a grand- 
son of Tirnur, Pir Mohammed, captured 
Multan alter a six months’ siege, and the 
combined forces then advanced before 
Delhi, The city fell into the hands of Timur 
after a bloody battle. The conqueror 
then marched beyond the Ganges, and 
returned to Samarkand in 1399 laden with 
immense booty. 

The attacks on the West were now at once 
renewed. In 3399 Timur was in Georgia, 
which he cruelly devastated ; but his 
eyes were already fixed on Asia Minor, 
where the Osmans — or Ottomanj — had 
founded their empire, and on Syria, which 
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was under Egyptian rule. The Osman 
war began in the year 1400 with the siege 
of the city of vSivas, which resisted so 
long that Timur, after taking it, desisted 
for the time from further operations in 
that quarter. He advanced instead 
against the feebly-defended vSyria, the 
northern part of which, including Damas- 
cus, fell into his hands. Bagdad also, 
where. Ahmed ibn Owais had established 
himself, was captured. The storm then 
broke on the heads of the Osmans. In 
the middle of 1402, the Turkish army was 
defeated near Angora by the forces of 
Timur. Sultan Bajazet 1 . himself was 
taken prisoner, and Asia Minor totally 
laid waste. Faraj of Egypt, who feared a 
similar fate, acknowledged the supremacy 
of Timur. 

Thus Tamerlane, the “ lame Timur, 
had again united the three chief western 
portions of the Mongol world-empire, 




Jagatai, Kipchak, and Persia, and widened 
their frontiers still more. When he once 


more convened a great council of the. 
realm at Samarkand, in the year 1404, he 
explained to his magnates that only one 
great undertaking was left him, the con- 
quest of China. But this time a kindly 


China Spared 
by the Death 
of Tamerlane 


fate spared the prosperous 
Chinese Empire. An army of 
200,000 men was already in 
the field, when death cut short 


the conqueror’s plans on February 18th. 
He died of fever at the age of sixty-nine 
years. The spirit of boundless ambition and 
conquest was once more embodied in him ; 
but it died with him, and the down-trodden 
seeds of culture were free to spring uj) 
again if life was still in them. The age of 
the great nomad empires definitely closed 
with Timur, but not before it had 


produced endless misery and had rent 
the ancient civilisation of Western Asia 


to shreds. 


Timur’s empire had been held together 
only by the personality of its ruler, and 
it crumbled away even in his hands 
so soon as his attention was too closely 
riveted in any one direction. The term 
empire is almost too })retentious for 
this political structure, which merits 
rather the name of military des]K)tism. 
The national basis was almost entirely 
replaced by the ])urely military. The 
body that took the field was not a levy 
from defined districts, but recruited or 


impressed followers of the individual 
leaders. Every campaign was an under- 
taking at the common cost, the supreme 
command being in the hands 0/ Timur. 
The troops were not paid by Timur, but 
by the generals, who looked to recoup 
themselves with interest. If by so 
doing they amassed excessive wealth, 
Timur simply ordained that all sections 
of the army should be strengthened. 
Every leader was then forced to emjfioy 
his fortune in enlisting more soldiers. 
Such an army could naturally be kept 
on foot only so long as it was fighting. 
It would soon have eaten itself away in 
peace time. Thus, behind Timur’s un- 
bridled lust for war, which entirely 
corresponded to his character, there 
was a compelling force from which he 
could not, with safety to himself, with- 


draw. He army 

hand only he 

TIMUR fN AUDIENCE WITH A MONGOL PRINCE obtained booty, and, so long only as 
After the 0UKin«. Pcr.Mn dr.i«.ng. tfiis army remained loyal to him, he 
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was lord of a gigantic empire. He was 
confronted the national rulers, whose 
existence was more firmly rooted in the 
soil, but who were seldom able to face 
the rushing torrent of his enormous 
hosts. 

With the death of Timur these oppos- 
ing forces were certain soon to regain the 
upiper hand. No course was left to the 
descendants of the mighty conqueror 
but to submit to them or to give a 
national tinge to their own policy, a 
course for which the earlier Mongol 
dynasties furnished a ])recedent. P'or 
the moment, indeed, the army, the 
invincible weapon of Timur, was still 
available, and its leaders were ready to 
continue the ])revioiis system, although 
there was no longer a master mind to 
lead them. Above all, it was intended 
that the exjiedition against China, which 
promised such arnj)le booty, should be 
entrusted. to a board of generals, and the 
question as to Timur’s successor be left 
temporarily in abeyance. But the 
dispute about the inheritance, which at 
once broke out, brought these plans to 
an abrupt close. 

The wars about the succession lasted 
four years. At first it seemed as if 
Timur’s grandson, Khalil, would inherit 
the empire ; but Shah Kuch, a son of the 
conqueror, born in 1378, asserted his claim 
in Persia. In 1409 the well-meaning and 
j)eaceful Khalil was dei)osed, and Timur’s 
empire, which already seemed likely to 
break up into the two states of Turkestan 
and Persia, was again united under Shah 
Ruch. Hut it was no longer the old 
empire. The larger states, which had 
outwardly submitted to the scimitar of 
the lord of the world, Kipchak, Egyj:)t, 
the Ottoman empire, the Turkoman states 
of Armenia, and the majority of the 
Indian possessions, were irretrievably lost 
now that Timur was dead. Only West 
Turkestan, the Iranian highlands, and a 
- p . part of the Punjab were still 
. ® ♦K*'**'^ retained by his successors, 
n f 'T- Shah Ruch was not the man 
to contemplate a continu- 
ance of the old policy of war and conquest. 
The only recourse left to him was to bring 
the national forces of his states into his 
service ; in other words, to recognise the 
Iranian people with their culture and to 
help them. It *was chiefly due to the 
prudence with which he pursued this 
object that he was able to maintain the 
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The grreat conqueror travelling: through his dominions. 

remnant of the empire for many years 
until his death in 1447. 

His arch- foes were the Turkomans in 
Armenia and Azerbijan, wild hordes of 
Central Asiatic nomads, who had planted 
themselves there on the old military 
route of the Turkish and Mongol invaders 
and had formed a predatory state in the 
old Hun style. There were fragments of 
all the migratory tribes, who at one time 
were divided by internecine feuds, at 
another were united into a formidable 
military power by the prospect of booty. 

The headship of the hordes rested at 
first with the Turkoman tribe of the 
“ Black Sheep ” under its chief Kara 
Yusuf, who brought Mesopotamia and Bag- 
dad into his power, and gravely menaced 
Persia. The sudden death of Kara Yusuf, 
in 1420, freed Shah Ruch from his most 
formidable antagonist. Azerbijan was now 
definitely taken from the Turkomans. 

But any hope that the Iranised house 
of Tirnur would retain at least Persia and 
Turkestan was ended by the disorders 
ensuing on the death of Shah iRuch. 
A stormy period, in which parricide and 
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fratricide Were not infrequent, shook the 
empire for years, and while the descen- 
dants of Timur tried to exterminate each 
other, the swarms of Turkomans, at 
whose head the horde 
of the “ White Sheep ” 
now stood, poured afresh 
over the Persian frontier. 

Abul Kasim Barhar 
Bahadur, a grandson of 
Shah Ruch, held his own 
in Khorasan until 1457; 
then, while West Persia 
was already lost to the 
Turkomans, Sultan Abu 
Said, a grand-nephew of 
Shah Ruch, usurped the 
power in 1459. But in 
the year 1467 he found 
himself forced to fight 
with Uzim Hasan, the 
leader of the Ak Koinlo. 

The heir df Timur was 
defeated and killed in 
1468 ; the larger part 
of his Persian jiossessions fell to the 
Turkoman. Complete disorder then 
reigned in Turkestan, until, in 1500, 
Mohammed Shaibani, of the family of 
Genghis Khan, and his Uzbegs, who 
represented the nomad spirit as modified 
by Iranian civilisation, became masters 
of the country. The Uzbeg dynasties of 
the Shaibanids, Janids, and Mangites 
po.ssessed, down to 1868, the various 
kingdoms into which the country again 





WOMEN OF KASHGAR 


broke up almost precisely as before the 
Mongol age. 

A Timurid dynasty had held its own in 
Ferghana. Driven thence by the Uzbeg 
leader Shaibek Khan, the 
ruling prince, Babar, 
grandson of Abu Said, 
who was born in 1483, 
threw himself into the 
mountains of Afghanis- 
tan, where he commanded 
the gates to India. Th(‘ 
old conquest-loving spirit 
of his ancestor awoke in 
Babar, whom the splendid 
triumphs of Timur in 
India may have stimu- 
lated to similar enter- 
])riscs. He first secured 
his ]K)sition in Kabul in 
1505, where he collected 
round him a small 
force of some 2,000 men. 
He took the field five 
times, until eventually, 
succeeded in defeating 
Ibrahim of Delhi and thus bringing 
under his sway the most powerful of 
the five great Mohammedan dominions 
which then existed in India. When he 
died, in the year 1530, the last and 

intellectually the foremost conqueror of 
Mongolian stock, he had founded a stable 
empire, that of the “ Great Moguls,” 

whose history has already been narrated. 

Heinrich Schurtz 


in 1326, he 
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MODERN HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 

TIBET, THE LAND OF THE LAMAS 


By Dr. H. Schurtz & Francis H. Skrlne 


T he world was still trembling before the 
w^arlike hosts of Central Asia when 
those forc(\s were gathering strength 
which eventually succeeded in taming and 
rendering harmless the wild spirits of the 
nomads. These forces were Chinese 
civilisation and eastern Buddhism, whose 
influences can be understood only by a 
survey of the more recent history of Tibet, 
the theocratic state par excellence of 
Eastern Asia. The teaching of Buddha 
had long lost its power in the Indian mother 
country when it acquired Eastern Central 
Asia, beginning with Tibet. Mongol 
Buddhism was not rooted in Indian 
civilisation, but in the fantastically de- 
veloped monastic and ecclesi^Lstical system 
of the lonely Tibetan highlands, which 
had cut themselves completely off from 
the ])lains of India when the Buddhist 
teaching died away in those parts. 

For this reason the more recent eastern 
Buddhism of Central Asia is sharply 
differ(‘ntiated from the earlier western 
form, which once was so important for 
the culture of a wide area. 'Fhe older 
form had stood in close connection with 
the plains of the Indus and Ganges 
valleys ; yet the missionaries in the time 
of Asoka, when the Buddhism of India 
was at its zenith, had ])assed through 
Kashmir, scaled the southern mountain 
- walls of Central Asia, and 

^ carried their sacred books, their 
script, and their ci\’iIisation 
directly to the Tarim basin, 
and thence northward to the Uigurians 
and eastward to China. The new teaching 
had at the time met with hardly any 
response among the Mongols and the other 
eastern nomads ; in Tibet it first began 
slowly to gain a footing. In the course of 
time the whole •western mission field 
was once more lost. 


Success of 
Buddhism 


Christian and Zoroastrian emissariej' 
had worked in opposition to tlie Buddhist 
]n'iests until the doctrine ol Islam, grand 
in its simplicity, which has always 
exercised a marvellously enthralling in- 
fluence over semi-civilis(‘d peoi)les, drove 
out all other forms of religion. Besides 
this, the Buddhism of Central Asia had 
- . lost any support in India, owing 
inumph Brahmanic 

Isl&m teaching, and was dependent en- 
tirely upon its own strength. 
The term “ simjdicity '' is indeed only 
to be ap])lied with reserve to Islam, 
which reached Central Asia through 
Persia. An Islamite mysticism developed 
under the influence of Iranian intel- 
lectual life, which was hardly inferior to 
the Buddhist in profundity and love of 
the marvellous, but was for that precise 
reason capable of ousting and rejdacing 
the former. In its ultimate meaning, the 
victory of the Mohammedan teaching 
signifies the sujircmacy of West Asiatic 
culture over the Indian. And this victory 
was natural, for Western Asia marches 
with the ste])pes of Central Asia tor some 
distance and is closely connected with 
them by old trade-routes, while the bonds 
of intercourse between India and the 
heart of Asia have never been strong. 

The later eastern dissemination of the 
Buddhist faith ov^er Central Asia would 
have been inconceivable but lor the 
circumstance that even in China Budd- 
hism reckoned numerous followers, and 
that the Chinese of set purpose favoured 
a doctrine so gentle and so much opposed 
to military brutality. But that Tibet, of 
all others, should become the holy land 
of Buddhism had been the object of the 
efforts of Genghis Khan, who, indeed, as 
a true Mongol, tried to employ lor his 
own purposes the " magic powers '' S\ all 
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dynasty, remained as an 
independent ecclesiastical 
state, and could then foi 
more than a century con- 
tinue its unaided develop- 
ment under the successors 
ofPasepa. While in China 
the Buddhist papacy of the 
Tibetan ch'e' Lama was no 
longer recognised, or re- 
mained without influence, 
the activity of Tibetan 
missionaries was. on the 
contrary, successfully con- 
tinued. Tibet could not 
fail to become the religious 
centre lor these efforts. 

The Buddhist doctrine 
of a new birth made men 


A GROUP OF TYPICAL LAMA PRIESTS rcaai'd the chief Lamas 


religions, without adopting any one of 
them exclusively. It was, after all, a 
very natural result that Tibet took, so 
far as religion was concerned, the place of 
lr:,dia in the eyes of Central Asia ; men 
^ 7 e^e accustomed to look for the home of 
Buddhism in the South, and, since India 
seceded, d'ibet, which was always full of 
mystery, offered a welcome substitute. 

At first, indeed, the growing reputation 
of Tioet for sanctity did not shield it from 
disastrous attacks, under the first Mogul 
()ririce.s it was mercilessly plundered and 
laid waste. But perhajis thes(' lamentable 
events, by which the temjioral kingdom 
of Tibet was ovaTthrown, were the con- 
tributory cause that henceforth the 
spiritual power came forward and under- 
took the protection of the country with 


as reincarnations of great saints, or, in- 
deed, as Buddhas themselves. Ultimately 
a belief gained ground that the Creat Lama 
remained always the same, and imme- 
diately after his death was reincarnated 
in a child, who without demur was regarded 
and reverenced as Creat Lama ; the first 
regentTation of this kind is said to have 
occurred in the year 1309. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there was 
still no idea of strict religious government. 
The reincarnated Creat Lama had by no 
means met with universal recognition, 
and many years elapsed before he attained 
any great authority. Most of the monas- 
teries, in which religious life and learning 
were centred, probably led a very inde- 
])endent existence. China, where the new 
reigning house of the Ming was threatened 


better prosjiect of success. 

Kublai Khan took ac- 
count of the altered con- 
ditions when he pro- 
moted the Lama Pasepa, 
who was a member of a 
noble Tibetan family, to 
be the supreme head of all 
Lamas in hi^ realm, and 
thus shifted the centre of 
gravity of the Buddhist 
hierarchy to Tibet. In 
reality by so doing he con- 
ferred on the Lama the 
temporal power also over 
the country. On the com- 
plete disruption of the 
Mongol Em])ire, Tibet, 
whicij was not claimed 
by the Chinese Mongol 
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from the side of Mongolia 
hy^ the Mongol dynasty 
driven out in 1368, then 
turned her attention again 
to Tibet. The religious 
influence of Tibet on the 
nomads of Central Asia was 
not to be under-estimated. 
Halima, one of the most 
esteemed Tibetan Lamas, 
was brought to the Chin- 
ese imperial court, over- 
whelmed with pompous 
titles, and entrusted with 
the spiritual supremacy 
in Tibet, on the condition 
that a small tribute was 
})aid yearly. Tibet w^as 
thus more closely linked to 
C hina, and the conversion 
and civilisation of the 



( entral Asiatic nomads by emissaries the old sect opj)osed under the name 
Irom the holy land were encouraged in of “Red Lamas. “ The yellow sect re- 
accordance wath the C hinese ])olicy. mained victorious in I'ibet proper, while 

The Buddhist Reformation, which took the red sect held its own in Ladak and 
])lace about the middle of the fifteenth elsewhere. 

century, is a not(‘Worthy counterpart of Tsong ko was the real founder of the 
the Relormalion ot Luther, wLich began Tibetan hierarchy in the form which it 
only a little later. In Tibet also the has retained uj) to the present day. He 
immediate cause ot the movement was nominated one of his pupils to be Dalai- 
found in the dej)ravity of the priesthood Lama, a second to be Panchan-Lama ; 
iind the adulteration of the j)ure faith both w'ould undergo a perj^etual process 
with ])opular superstitions of a Shaman- of rebirth and hold permanently the 
istic origin, though the national questions spiritual hi'adshi]). Tibet was partitioned 
which jdayed an important })art in Euroj)e between them, but the Dalai-Lama 
were hardly noticeable there. Tseng koj)a received the greater half, and gradually 
(1410-1478) founded the new" sect of tlie drov^e the Panchan - Lama into the 
Yellow Lamas,” wdiich the follow(U's of background. It w"as long before the 

Chinese ])aid attention to 
the new order of things 
in Tibet, although under 
certain circumstances it 
might produce serious 
results. A C'hinese embassy, 
accompanied by a small 
army, aj)peaied at the 
court of the Dalai-Lama 
in the year 1522, in order 
to invite him to the im- 
perial court. When the 
jirince of the Church de- 
clined and was concealed 
by his subjects, attempts 
w^ere made to carry him off 
by force, but they resulted 
in complete failure. The 
Chinese Empci or Wu Tsung 
died at this crisis, ahd his 

TIBETAN SOLDIERS ARMED WITH OLD FLINTLOCKS SUCCCeSSOr, Shi Tsung, who 
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favoured Tioism, did not continue the 
plans against Tibet. 

The third reincarnated Dalai-Lama, 
So nam, gave himself out for a “ living 
Buddha,” and as such won w’ide recog- 
nition. He travelled into Mongolia, where, 
being received with the deepest reverence, 
“The came forward as a mediator 

, . . between a Mongol prince and 

Buddha ** Chinese. The victory then 
of the yellow sect was decisive 
in the north also ; countless Mongol 
pilgrims went yearly to Lhasa, and Budd- 
hist monasteries were founded in great 
numbers. In China the propitious in- 
fluence of the Tibetan high -priest was 
noticeable in the increasing peacefulness 
of the nomads of the steppe. Shi Tsu, 
the first emperor of the Manchu dynasty, 
which had ousted the house of the Ming 
after 1644, fully appreciated that fact, 
and acknowledged the ])resents of Tibetan 
envoys with a flattering invitation to the 
Dalai-Lama to come to Peking. The 
invitation was accepted this time ; the 
Great Lama appeared in the year 1653 at 
the court of the Manchu dynasty, where 
he was the centre of universal respect, 
was invested with magnificent titles, 
and v.as finally escorted to his home 
by a guard commandi'.d by an imperial 
prince. But this triumph of the ” living 


Buddha ” was soon followed by a humilia- 
tion. Since at the death of each Dalai- 
Lama the office passed to a child, who was 
considered to be his reincarnation, the 
government every time rested for many 
years in the hands of regents, who were 
naturally tempted to kpep their power 
even when the Dalai-Lama came to man- 
hood, or, what was still simpler, never to 
allow the boy to live beyond a certain age. 
The regency was held by tem})oral princes, 
in whom we must simply see the successors 
of those old^ Tibetan rulers, who for a 
time had made Tibet a powerful state, 
but then had been more and more driven 
back by the hierarchy. As temporal pro- 
tt^ctors of the priesthood, and supported 
doubtless by large possessions of land, 
they had learned how to maintain a 
certain position. 

Finally, when the reins of ])ower slipped 
from the hands of the decrepit fifth 
« , Dalai-Lama, the reigning Ti])a, 

or king, Sang Kiu, saw that 
n . . the moment had arrived to rc- 

place the spiritual supremacy, 
which might be nominally retained, by a 
temporal. When the Great Lama died 
in 1682, the Tipa concealed his death, 
and was then in fact lord of Tibet. The 
alteration was soon noticed by the 
surrounding countries. The Tipa placed 



A LAMAITE DIGNITARY ENTERING COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S CAMP 
Colonel Yoimghusband conducted a mission from the Government of India to Lhasa, which was entered on 
August 3, 1904. The treaty of Lhasa, signed on September 7, brought Tibet within the British sphere of influence, 


a Kalmuck j)rince, Kaldan, educated in 
Tibet as a Lama, at the head of this 
tribe, and the Kalmucks or Eleutes helped 
him in return to repel an attack of the 
Kcpalese, a jiowerful nation of mountain- 
eers, who were dangerous neighbours of 
the holy land. 

The ])rince of the Eleutes now extended 
his ])()wer on a secret understanding with 
the Tipa, and ventured to 
with* ^ 3,ttack China, where the fact had 
been realised with great dksatis- 
faction that the influence for 
])eace exercised by Tibet on the nomads 
of the steppes was completely changed. 
A Chinese Lama, who had been sent to the 
Dalai-Lama, had not been ^allowed to see 
him. When, then, the Eleutian })rince, 
after a defeat, declared to hk lord that he 
had begun the war with China simply and 
solely at the wish of the Dalai-Lama, 
the terrified Tipa acknowledged, in answer 
to a peremptory letter of the emperor 
Sherig Tsu, or Kang hsi, that the fifth 
incarnation of the Dalai-Lama was long 
since dead, and that the deceased had been 
reincarnated in a1)oy ; the death had been 
hushed up ’and the sixth incarnation not 
publicly acknowledged, in order to avoid 


disturbances. The news of these events 
spread rajudly, and, although China took 
no further steps, considerably lessened the 
power of the Tipa. He began in the 
year 1705 a fresh war against a Tibetan 
chieftain, but was defeated and slain. 

The victorious prince, La tsang, had 
already instated a new Dalai-Lama. But 
he was not recognised by China and was 
replaced by another, whom La tsang 
undertook to protect. Another Dalai- 
T.ama, who appeared in Mongolia and 
claimed to be the real sixth incarnation, 
was also rejected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and was recognised only as a saint 
of inferior rank. The bad example of the 
. Tipa Sang Kiu had, however, 

c •^****4k ° produced its result : the Zun- 

D.Ui-L.m* Zagan-Arap an, 

successor to Kaldan, who had 
seen what power in ])olitics and religion 
the protector of the Dalai-Lama could 
exert, invaded Tibet with an army in 
1717, in order to seize the Buddhist pope. 
Potala, near Lhasa, where the Dalai-Lama 
resided with the Khan La tsang, was 
stormed, and the Khan killed, byt the 
Great Lama was kept in a place of safety. 
China no longer hesitated to check by 
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force this dangerous turn of events, which 
might lead to a new invasion of the 
Middle Kingdom by the nomads. A 
Chinese army and a Mongolian levy 
pushed into Tibet, but the united troops 
were outflanked and cut to pieces by the 
Zungarians on the River Kola. The 
dejection which the Chinese and Mongols 

^ , felt at this reverse led to the 

Defeat of 


Mongols and 
Chinese 


proposal that Tibet should be 
left to itself, and that a new 
Dalai-Lama should be ap- 
pointed in another district. Emperor Kang 
hsi, however, insisted on renewing the cam- 
paign with increased forces. The attempt 
was successful this time ; the Zungarians 
evacuated the country in the year 1720, 
and Kang hsi was then able to effect the 
necessary closer union of Tibet with^ 
China. For the future two Chinese resi- 
dents, for whom the necessary res])ect 
was ensured by a considerable armed 
force, undertook the protection of the 
Dalai-Lama in place of the native temporal 
kings. 

The reverence felt for this living Buddha 
diminished, however, considerably in China 
when the Dalai-Lama, who was staying 
in Peking on a visit, died like any ordinary 
man, of smallpox. The small feudal 
princes of Tibet at first still retained some 
power ; but after repeated disturbances 
they were completely subordiiiat(*d to the 
Dalai-Lama — that is to say, to the Chinese 
governors — in the year 1750. The internal 
administration of the country, with which 
China generally interfered very little, was 
now entirely organised on an ecclesiastical 
system, since every local governor was 
given a Lama as colleague, wlio jointly with 
him managed the affairs of the inhabitants. 

Although the Dalai-Lama was again 
recognised as supreme, there could be no 
idea of any actually permanent rule of 
the “living Buddha,” since a new’ Dalai- 
Lama was always raised to his liigh dignity 
in tender infancy and imperatively 
- required an adviser. For all 

P Chinese 

Pti Vt regents undertook this post ; 

for home affairs a sort of new 
temporal monarchy was founded, since 
the “Rajah ” of Lhasa usually conducted 
the government until the Dalai-Lama 
attained his majority. A strange fatality 
afterward willed that the Dalai-Lama 
hard^ ever attained the required age of 
twenty years, but iisimlly died just before, 
and then was alw^ays reincarnated in a 
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child. In this way the Chinese influence 
also lost ground. Tibet detached itself 
more and more completely on every side, 
and has remained down to the present day 
one of the most mysterious and isolated 
countries in the world. When, in 1792, 
a new invasion of the Nepalese was re- 
jHilsed with the aid of Chinese troof)s, the 
frontier towards India was almost entirely 
barred. A safeguard against the influences 
of civilisation was also found in the 
Himalayan state of Bhutan, lying south 
of Lhasa, which is a miniature Tibet with 
a dual government, temporal and spiritual, 
and an equally intense aversion from any 
influences from the outside world. 

Foreigners were once received with open 
arms in Tibet. A Jesuit mission gained 
a footing there in the seventeenth century, 
and Lliasa was the seat of a group of 
Capuchins between 1725 and i7bo. In 
1774 Warren Hastings despatched a 
special envoy thither, in the person of his 
friend, George Bogle, who had a friendly 
reception, and concluded a treaty of peace 
and amity with Tibet. In 1811 Dr. 
Manning was entertained by the Dalai- 
^ . Lama. The intense dislike of all 

osmg fQj-(4jTiiers, which was rami)ant 
in China, was fatal to our rela- 
^ tions with Tibet. A veil fell 
on the mysterious land, and would-be 
explorers were ignominiously turned back 
irom the frontier. In i88() an attempt 
to establish commercial intercourse was 
made by the Government of India. It 
was defeated by the jealousy of Peking. As 
is always the case with Oriental races, the 
Lamas misconstrued our reluctance to 
enforce reciprocity of trade. They inter- 
meddled in the aitairs of Sikkim, a petty 
Irontier state under British tutelage. In 
1888 a British expeditionary force retali- 
ated i)y crossing the Jeylap Pass, north ol 
Darjiling. Tibetan opposition was brushed 
aside, and if Lord Lansdowne, then 
Viceroy of India, had not recalled his 
victorious troops they would have occu- 
pied Lhasa. Negotiations continued with 
Peking, and in March, i8c)0, the Senior 
Amban at Lhasa arrived in ('alcutta with 
full power to conclude a commercial treaty. 
After three years' parleying a Convention 
was ratified by China, which provided for 
the demarcation of the Anglo-Tibetan 
frontier and the creation of a trade mart 
at Yatung. It remained a dead letter, 
remonstrance being met by tactics which 
have proved effectual for half a century. 




THE APPROACH TO LHASA, SHOWING THE CONFIGURATION OF THE COUNTRY 


Colonel Yoiinghiisband’s force reached Gyar^se on April 11, 11K)4, and numerous engagements took place 
there during the succeeding three months. Tlie monastery was finally taken and opposition broken on July 7. 

Tlie Lamas ])lca(led a non possumiis on visits of Indian ex])lorers ; hut on Sep 

the score tliat they could not resist the teml:>er 7th a provisional treaty was con* 

Emperor’s will, while the Peking Council eluded with the d'ashi - Lama, who has 

ascril')ed iho emlxirgo laid on Juirojiean superseded his colleague. As ratified by 

traders to the jealousy of the Lliasa junta, the Convention of Peking ot April 27th, 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who became 1906, it provides for the erection ol 

Viceroy of India in 1S99, was not inclined boundary pillars between Tibet and Sik- 

to regard such recalcitrance with equani- kim, and the establishment of three trade 

mity. In July, 1903, he despatched an centres on the frontier. Great Rritain 

armed mission, with orders to force its disavowed any wish to intervene in 

way to Lhasa. Our inveterate foe, the Tibetan affairs, while the Lamas jiromised 
Daiai-Larna, fled to Mongolia, and his ill- not to alienate territory to a foreign 

armed troops were routed with great Power. Pending the liquidation of a 

slaughter. The occupjition of Lhasa on war indemnity of /i()(),ooo, the occupation 
August 3rd, 1904, •added nothing to the by Great Britain of the Chumbi V^ley, 
knowledge of Tibet acquired by stealthy between Sikkim and Bhutan, was conceded. 
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^ A TRAVELLER’S FIRST SIGHT OF LHASA 

^ BY PERCEVAL LANDON 

This vivid word picture of a first sieht of the “ strange and loveW city ” of the Dalai-Lama is perhaps 
the finest description of one of the rarest experiences enjoyed by an ‘ 


taken from Mr. 


iption 0 
Landon' 


experiences enjoyed by any 1 

s admirable work “Lhasa," by permission of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 
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I II ASA would remain Lhasa were it but a cluster of hovels on the sand. Rut the 
sheer magnificence of the unexpected sip^ht which met our unprepared eyes was to 
us almost a thing incredible. There is nothing missing from this splendid spectacle- 
architecture, forest trees, wide green places, rivers, streams, and nioiintains, all lie 
before one as one looks down from the height upon l.hasa stretching out at our feet. 

The dark forbidding spurs and ravines of the valley of tht' Kyi Chu, up which we had 
come, interlock one with another and had promised nothing of all this. The beauty of 
Lhasa is doubled by its utter unexpectedness. . . . There was nothing to j^romise us this 
city of gigantic palace and golden roof, these wild stretches of woodland, these acres of 
close-cropped grazing land and marshy grass, ringt‘d or delimited by high trees or lazy 
streamlets of l)rown transj)arent water over which the branches almost met. 

the pak'u'c* on our left and the town a mile away in front of us there is this 
arcadian luxuriance interposing a mile-wide belt of green. Round the outlying 
fringes of the town itself and creeping up between the houses of the village, at the foot 
of the Potala, there are trees — trees nunu.*r(.)us in themselves to give Lha’-a a reputation 
as a garden city. Rut in this stretch of green, unspoiled by house or temple, and 
roadless save for one diverging highway, Lhasa has a feature which no other town on 
earth can rival. 

rr is all a i)art of that splendid religious pride which has been the making, and may 
yet prove tln^ undoing, of Tibet. It was right that theia^ should be a belt of nature 
undeliled encircling the palac(‘ of the incarnate god and king, and there the; belt is, 
investing the Potala even inside the loop of the Ling-kor with something of tlje isolation 
which guards from the outer world the whole of this .strange and lovely town. Retween 
and over the glades and woodlands the city of Lhasa itself peeps, an adobe stretch of 
narrow streets and flat-topped houses crowned here and there with a blaze of golden 
roofs or gilded cu]K)las. 

jgL'P there is no time to look at this ; a man can have no eye for anything but the 
huge upstanding mass of the Potala palace to his left. It drags the eye of the 
mind like a loadstone, for indeed sht‘er bulk and magnilicent audacity could do no 
more in architecture than they have done in this huge palace temple of the Cxrand Lama. 
Simplicity has wrought a marvel in stone, 900 ft. in length and towering 70ft. higher than 
the goldt n cross of .St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Potala would dominate London — Lhasa 
it simply eclipse.s. Ry Luropean .standards it is impossible to judge this building ; there 
is nothing there to which compari.son t an be made. lY^rhaps in the austerity of its huge 
curtains of blank, unveiled, unornamented wall, and in the Hat, unabashed slants of its 
tremendous south-eastern face there is a suggestion of the massive grandeur of Egy])tian 
work ; but the contrast of colour and surroundings, to which no small part of the 
magnificence of the sight is due, l^gyiit cannot boast. 

vivid white strt'tches- of the buttressing curtains of stone, each a wilderness of 
close-ranked windows, and the home of the hundreds of crim.son-clad dwarfs who 
sun themselves at the distant .stairheads, strike a clean and harmonious note in the sea of 
green which washes up their basis (Jnce a year the walls of the Potala are w^ashed with 
white, and no one can gainsay the effect ; but there is yet the full chord of colour to be 
sounded. The central building of the palace, the Phodang Marpo, the private home of 
the incarnate divinity himself, stands out four-s(]uare upon and between the wide- 
supporting bulks of masonry a rich red crimson, and, most jierfect touch of all, over it 
against the sky the glittering golden roofs— a note of glory added with the infinite taste 
and the sparing hand of the old illuminator — recompose the colour scheme from end to end, 
a sequence of green in three shades, of white, of maroon, of gold, and of pale blue. The 
brown yak-hair curtain. Soft, in height and 25 ft. acro.ss, hangs like a tress of hair down 
die ver>^ centre of the central sanctuary, hiding the central recess. Sucli is the Potala. 

^ <T^ ^ 





VIEWS IN SAMARKAND, THE CAPITAL OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 
At theOop on the right is the Shah Zindeh Mosque, the finest Moslem building in Central Asia, and on its left is the 
mahi street in Samarkand. From the conspicuous tower in the centre picture criminals have been thrown to then 
destruction, and the lowest picture gives a general view of the citadel or fortress of Samarkand from the exterior. 
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EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN 


V^HEN the flood- tide of Mongol con- 
™ quest ebbed, the home of the new 
world conquerors sank rapidly from its 
dazzling height. The sparsely ])eo}fled 
country had given up its best resources, and 
needed a long time to regain its strengtli. 
It was always a ))oint of honour with tlie 
senior or (diinese branch of the Mongol 
dynasty to preserve th(‘ cradle of their 
race, with its old cajutal, Karakoram. 
This end(‘avour also harmonised with th(‘ 
traditional Chinese ])()licy, which always 
aimed at ex(‘rting some influence over the 
restless nations of the ste]')j)e, and must 
ha\’e been a(lo])ted by the Mongol sov('- 
reigns when they had transformed them- 
selves more and more into genuine 
Chinese. Kublai Khan had rejieatedly 
suppressed rebellions in Mongolia and 
become mastc'r of the country ; his suc- 
cessor, Timur, brought the whole country 
lor a time under his influence. At the 
jieriod of the Mongol supremacy in China 
the Buddhist pro])aganda, of which Tibet 
was the centre, seems to have 
shown great activity, being 
„ iavouH'd by tht‘ (.hinese em- 

Buddhism t it 

])erors, who were mostly 

attracted by Buddhism. The circumstance 
that the Mongols, who had immigrated into 
China and wen* again driven out by the 
Ming, were streaming back to their old 
home could not fail to help this change. 

When the Mongol dynasty was liglit- 
ing for its exist(‘nce against the Ming, the 
Mongols of Central Asia rendered feeble 
and ambiguous aid. After" his complete 
defeat in vShun Ti, the Mongol 

emperor, fled to Shang tu in the north, 
and soon afterwards died. His son and 
successor, Bilik tu (1370-“ 1378), removed 
his court once more to Karakoram. 
Since all the Mongol foreign territories 
had long since been lost, the sole remnant 
of the empire left him was the pasture 
country on tlje north of the Gobi, which 
had been the starting-]K 3 int of the j)owcr 
of his house. There was still the ))ossi- 
bility that a new storm might be .slowly 
gathering dhere, whose bursting would 
bring disaster on more civilised countries. 


But the lo.ss of China, which, to a large 
extent, was due to the lack of union 
between the generals and the princes, had 
not taught the Mongols wisdom. The 
smaller the remnants of their empire 
became, the more furiously they fought 
p- k*' f ^^ch shred, until finally 
‘1 complete disintegration set in. 

Em emperor of the Ming seized 

this opportunity to subjugate 
Eastern Mongolia. The kingdom of Altyii 
Khan, to the north-west of the Gol3i, 
remained as the last relic of the Mongolian 
})ower. 

The more modern attt*m})ts to found a 
great Power in Central Asia, and then in 
the true Hun fashion to attack the 
civilised nations, were no longer initiated 
by the Mongols, whose character had been 
altered by the tribal disintegration and 
the awakening zeal for the exercise of 
the Buddhist religion. Their place was 
tak('n by the tribes to the south and 
south-west of the desert of (k)bi. whose 
country was now l)arlly known as Zun- 
garia. The conlein].)lativ(i doctrines of 
Buddhism had not gained ground here so 
quickly, since many of the nomads had 
been won over to Islam, which is less 
dangerous to the warlike s])irit. From the 
chaos of ]3eoples in Central Asia a new 
branch of that Mongolian race oi which 
the Mongols were only a division had 
detached it.self to the .south of the (iobi — 
the Eleutes, or Kalmucks, who, after 1630, 
had shaken off the Mongol yoke, and had 
already extended their influence as far as 
China. 

Under its Khan, Kaldan, this j^eople 
seized Kashgar, destroyed the Mongol 
Em])ire of the Altyn Khan, and towards 

^ century threatened China. At 
Rhct^ the same time Kaldan tried 
to employ the religious power 
of Tibet in his own interest by declaring 
that the Dalai-Lama, had raised him to 
his high position ; the temporal prince of 
Tibet, Sang Kiu, supported him .secretly. 
The Mongols suffered severely • under 
the attacks of the Eleutes, and China’s 
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influence in Central Asia dwindled con- 
siderably, until eventually the Manchu 
Emperor, Kang hsi, determined in the 
year 1696 on a great campaign against 
Kaldan. Kaldan was forced to retreat 
further and further. Since his scheme 
for the support of his claims by the 
Dalai-Lama seemed not to work satis- 
factorily, he now went over 
Islam, which had many 

J"""* followers in the west of his 

dominions ; but his death, 

which occurred soon afterwards, cut these 
plans short. The military power of the 
nomad world, which had been again con- 
centrated in Zungaria as a focus, was not 
extinguished by this event. Zagan- Araptan, 
the successor of Kaldan, subjugated most 
of the towns of the Tarim basin and 
extended his dominions in other directions. 
He then formed the plan of sending an army 
to Tibet to assume by force the protection 
of the Dalai-Lama, and in this way to 
make full use of the influence of the 
. religious j)uppet for his own purposes. 
The attem])t met with unexpected success, 
but drove the Chinese to adopt more 
decided measures. The expulsion of the 
Eleutes from Tibet in 1720 was the result. 
The Zungarian empire remained, never- 
theless, for some time a dangerous neigh- 
bour of the other Central Asiatic tribes 
and of the Chinese. Finally, however, 
China employed dynastic quarrels and 
internal wars to excuse the desttuction of 
the last great nomad empire of Central 
Asia, and thus, it seems, to terminate for 
ever the age of the great wars between 
the nomad races of Central Africa and 
the civilised peoples. Eastern Turkestan, 
which had been in the hands of the 
Kalmucks, in 1757 fell to the Chinese. 

It was not the first time that the 
Chinese had taken possession of the 
Tarim basin, commanded the trade roads 
of Central Asia, and divided the nomad 
tribes in the north from those in the south ; 

<^liflerent and more permanent. 
Koundthe perpetually turbulent 

* nomad tribes could not be 
really subdued until they were .shut in and 
surrounded on both sides — until the strong 
fortresses of civilisation bounded the 
illimitable horizon of the steppe. The 
first steps toward this condition had 
meanwhile been taken by the advance of 
Russia^ the frontier towards Siberia 
had been already determined, and any 
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movement of the Mongols toward the north 
and the north-west was made impossible. 
In the south-west Russia only gradually 
succeeded in acquiring Turkestan. ' Here, 
too, the Chinese position was so weak that 
the Tarim basin was temf)orarily lost. 
When, however, the khanates of Turkestan 
were occupied by the Russians, China also 
soon recovered what she had lost. 


The expansion of the j)ower of Russia, 
which in the long run presents dangers 
to China itself, has therefore admirably 
supported the Chinese policy, which has 
always been directed towards the sub- 
jugation of the nomad nations of Central 
Asia. But this very policy employed not 
only the old method of colonisation and of 
pitting one nomad prince against another, 
but also the newer method of encouraging 
Buddhism. The IManchiirian dynasty in 
this respect has entirely followed the 
example of the Ming, eind the result is 
simply astonishing. “ Buddhist doctrines,” 
says Nikolai von Prschevalskij, ” arc more 
deeply rooted in Mongolia than in almost 
any other part of the world. Buddhism, 
whose highest ideal is indolent contem- 


Why Buddhism 
Attracts 
the Nomads 


plation, entirely suits the 
natural disposition of the 
Mongol, and has created a 
terrible asceticism, which 


deters the nomad from any progress, and 
tempts him to seek the goal of human exist- 
ence in misty and abstract ideas as to the 
Deity and the life beyond the grave.” The 
ordinary good-tempered indolence of the 
nomads is left, but in the place of outbursts 
of martial fury, which affected individuals 
as well as nations, a continual slow dissi- 


pation of energy in religious observances, 
prayers, and pilgrimages has appeared. 
In this light the ])ilgrimages to Tibet or to 
famous Mongolian sanctuaries are substi- 
tutes for the old predatory and warlike 
expeditions. 

All the less important for the spiritual 
life of the Central Asiatics is the Buddhist 


teaching, whose primitive form is so 
instinct with spirituality and thought. 
The Tibetan form of religion is itself quite 
debased, and has been merely outwardly 
introduced into Mongolia, where even the 
priests as a whole do not understand the 
Tibetan sacred writings and formulae, but 
use them in ignorance as an obscure system 
of magic. This branch of Buddhism 
shows a certain independence only in so 
far as centres of the fafth are found in 


Mongolia, especially the towh of Urga, 




THE BAZAAR IN MODERN KASHGAR, CAPITAL OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 

The old town of Kashgar stood on one of the head streams of the Tarim at the junction of several important 
and ancient trade routes, and the place has thus attained great eminence as a commercial and social centre. 


whose Klitiichia, or hi^li-priest, ranks 
directly after the two highest Tibetan 
Lamas, and, like these, is always reincar- 
nated. As a rule, almost every Buddhist 
monastery j^ossesses a “ Oegan,^’ or rein- 
carnated saint. But ihv ])riests have in 
their inliuence taken the ])lace of the old 
tribal chieftains. I'hey are treated with 
unbounded respect, and the wealth of the 
country is collected in their sanctuaries. 
In the border districts toward Islam stand 
fortified Buddhist monasteries, where tlic 
inhabitants seek refuge from marauding or 
insurrectionary Mohammedans. 

While the Buddhist religion thus showed 
its marvellous ability to restrain the 
wild Central Asiatics, and while the region 
of nomadism wais more and more en- 
croached upon by ('hinese colonies, another 
and ancient aid to the progress of civili- 
sation, the commerce and international 
communication on the high-road^ of the 
heart of Asia, leading from east to west, 
had gradually lost most of its significance. 
Declme Mongol age wars 

of Land ^^e possession 

Traffic these roads. The attack of 
Genghis Khan on the Kharis- 
mians was due partly to reasons of com- 
mercial policy. Bui the discovery of 
the sea route to the East Indies, which 
soon led to the ajipearaiice of European 
ships in Chinese harbours, could not fail to 


reduce the already much diminished over- 
land trade to insignificant projiortions. 
It wa^s no longer a jirofitabk' undertaking 
to make the immense journey through 
inst‘curc districts' wnth ^^aluable wares. 
Tea Trade ^reat caravan traffic was 
aft Aid to ^^rid in its ])lace was 

Civilisation mciply a transit trade from 
station to station, w'hich had 
no bearing ujion civilisation. The overland 
trade, especially the export of tea, revived 
only in one previously neglected place— 
namely, in th(^ north of Mongolia, where 
the frontiers of the two civilised emj)ircs, 
Russia and China, touch each other. 
This route contributed distinctly to the 
pacification of the Mongol tribes, who 
now obtained good pay for transj)orting 
tea through tlie step])es, and acquired 
an interest in the prosj)crity of the trade. 

The Chinese policy, notwithstanding all 
the improvement in the outlook, still 
met with many obstacles in Central Asia, 
the chief causes of which were the adherents 
to Islam in Zimgaria, the Tarim basin, 
and the w^estern provinces of China. 
Where Islam had once gained a footing 
it could not he ousted by the more 
accommodating Buddhism. But the in- 
fliience which the doctrines of Mohammed 
exercised on the w^arlikesjarit, the industry, 
and the energy of its followers, Jjad to 
be considered, and it required care and 
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Later 
Revolts in 
Central Asia 


tact on the part of Chinese officials to 
avoid dangerous outbreaks of the masses, 
w^hom the new faith had brought into a 
:loser unity. In spite of all this there 
were often sanguinary and temporarily 
successful insurrections of the 
Dungans, in which the last of 
the embers of the old warlike 
spirit of Central Asia glowed 
afresh. In the Tarim basin an Islamite 
revolt had already raged from 1825 to 1828. 
About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the descendants of the dynasty 
which had been driven out of the western 
Tarim basin by the Chinese at the close 
of the Eleutian war, in 1757, tried to win 
back their territory after they had already 
made small expeditions over the Chinese 


from Khokand, Yakub Bey distinguished 
himself more and more as a general,, until 
he entirely deprived the incapable Buzurg 
Khan of his command, and sent him back 
to Ferghana. In the year 1868 the greater 
]3art of the Tarim basin was in the ])osses- 
sion of the new ruler, who styled himself, 
after 1870, “ Atalik Ghazi,'' meaning, 
defender of the faith. 

These successes would have been im- 
])ossiblc had not a simultaneous revolt 
of the Mohammedans in Western China 
and Zungaria reduced the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to dire straits. It was fortunate 
for China, which was in addition weakened 
by the Taiping insurrection, that the 
insurgents attained no great results and 
did not combine in a general attack on 



CHE WALLED TRADING TOWN OF YARKAND IN EASTERN TURKESTAN 
The favourable position of Yarkand made it the chief trading centre with North India across the Karakoram Pass. 


frontier. The first campaign failed through 
the resistance of the towns of Kashgar 
and Yarkand. 

An Islamite revolt under the leadership 
of Rasch ed-din Khodja })rcparcd the 
ground, in 1862, for further operations. 
An auxiliary force from Khokand, under 
Mohammed Yakub Bey, took part in a 
new invasion, which was led by Buzurg 
Khan, then a pretender. This time the 
Dungan soldiers of the Chinese mutinied, 
and seized Yarkand and Khotan, while 
simultaneously bands of Kirghiz robbers 
swept by and besieged Kashgar in 1864 ; 
when they had taken the town, Buzurg 
Khan deprived them of their booty. 
During the subsequent wars with tne 
Chinej 5 e and the Dungan insurgents, who 
refused to submit to the Mohammedans 


the tottering Celestial Kingdom. .Still less 
did they think of making common cause 
with Yakub Bey, to whom they were, on 
the contrary, hostile, or even with the 
Taipings and the disaffected Buddhist 
Mongols. The great Dungan insurrection 
was thus, after all, only a chain of local 
risings, involving terrible bloodshed and 
widespread devastation. The Chinese 
took refuge in the towns, some of which 
gave way before the attacks 
of the surrounding Dungans, 
while others held out and 
thus became important bases 
for the leconquestof the country; this was 
especially the case in Kansu, the high- 
road from China to the Tarim basin, 
where the insurrection broke out in 
1862. In 1869 a Dungan army once more 


Local Risings 
Against 
the Chinese 
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A BAND OF COURT MUSICIANS TO THE RULER OF KASHGAR 


advanced and pillaged as far as Ordos ; and everywhere on the territory of the civilised 
again, in 1873, towns in Southern Mongolia nations, Russia and England, since the 
were attacked and destroyed. The con- last ill-defined border country, the high- 
duct of the war on both sides was jhtiable. lands of the Pamirs, lias Ix'en distributed 
After 1872 the Chinese began once more among the three Poweis by the Anglo- 
lo take the otfensive and to reconquer Russian agreement of iSqS. Ihe trade in 
Kansu. When this object was attained, the Tarim basin has improved since 
alter some years of fighting, the fate of England has devoted her attention to the 
Yakub Px'y was practically sealed. In communications with India, and has 
the meantime he liad been dejirived of stimulated a considerable caravan traffic, 
the supjiort of his fellow-ti'ibesmen and Russia, on the other side, is anxious to 
co-religionists in Westru'n Turkestan by revive tlu^ old routes to Western Turke- 
the advance of the l^ussians. In 1878, stan. The fact that the population of the 
the year following the siukk'H death Tarim basin and that of many parts of 
of Yakub, which put an end to all Western ('hina profess the Mohammedan 
organised resistance, the Tarim basin fell faith is a ])ermanent danger to the Chinese 
again into the hands of the Chinese, and, -' the Dimgaiis again rebelled in 18(^4 — 
together with the districts on the Tianshan, which can be obviated in course of time 
was constituted a separate province in only by an extensive settlement of 
1804. Here, too, ('hina touches almost Chinese colonists in these districts. 



THE NATIVE GUARD OF HONOUR AT THE PALACE IN KASHGAR 
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SCENES IN THE CAPITAL OF RUSSIA'S VASSAL STATE OF BOKHARA 
Bokhara has fallen from its position as principal native state of Central Asia, and the palace of its Amir, 
shown in the pictures at the top and left bottom corner of the page, though striking in character, is in 
a somewhat dilapidated condition. A photograph of the Amir is also given, and on his le(t is a view of 
the tomb of a saint, whUe the interior of one of Bokhara’s many bazaars is shown in the fifth photograph. 




WESTERN TURKESTAN 


A FTER the Mon^:Jol onslaught the 
population of Turkestan had gradu- 
ally divided into three groups. The 
first of these consisted of the Sarts, 
the settled agricultural section of the 
])eople, the inhabitants of the towns, oases, 
and riparian districts. Thes^ represent 
to us the relics of the oldest elements 
of culture, which had been Iranised 
in course of lime, and, owing to large 
Persian immigrations, had acquired also 
a physical likeness to the Persians. This 
peculiarity was inteii^^ified by the im- 
])ortation of Persian slaves, and thus the 
inevitable admixture of brachycephalic 
nomads was counterbalanced. The Sarts 
had long alxindoned their old faith, and 
that of Islam was universally adopted. 
They showed no capacity for political 
organisation. 

By the second grouj), the Uzbegs, on 
the contrary, we are to understand half- 
settled Turko-Tartars, in whom, notwith- 
standing an admixture of 
p ® Iranian blood and a smatter- 

cop es o higher culture, the mili- 

tary temper of the nomad is 
predominant. This large .section of the 
]:)eoj)le, which sprang u]) during the nomad 
conquests, first vtmtured to lay claim 
to the supremacy, and finally usurped the 
power of the Mongol dynasties. The 
movement was really started in the Tarim 
basin, where, even in the time of Timur, 
the Kashgarians, who were never com- 
j)letely subjugated, had repeatedly tried 
to suiqugate Western Turkestan. 

A third group of inhabitants of Turke- 
stan is composed of genuine nomads, whose 
chief pasture-lands lie partly in the north 
and partly to the west of the Amu Daria, 
toward the Caspian Sea and Khorasan. 
In the north the ])eople of the Kirghiz — 
the Cossacks — had lived since early times, 
and had been driven out only for a short 
time and from a few regions by roving 
bands of other nomads ; in the west the 
Turkomans, predatory hordes who con- 
trolled the comrgunications between Persia 
and the i^tates of Turkestan, had risen 
from the fragments of nomad tribes. 


The rule of the house of Timur in 
Turkestan ended in 1494. This revolution 
originated in an attack of several Timurid 
princes on Mohammed Shaibek Khan, 
the leader of the Uzbegs, who seem then 
to have had their homes on the upper 
Jaxartes and in the borderlands of 
V A f Kastern Turkestan. The attack 
® ° ® ^ complete defeat of the 

of Timur InTi^inds, and in consequence 
they lost their possessions in 
Masenderan and Khorasan. It seemed 
as if the whole of Persia would be con- 
quered by Shaibek ; but at that very 
time the Iranian people had been roused 
to fresh vitality under the leadership of 
Ismail el -Safi, and Shaibek with his army 
fell before this new power in 1510. 

Under Shaibek's successors, the Shai- 
banids, Turkestan still remained for a 
time a united empire, but then broke u]), 
as had been the case in the later period of 
the Timurids, and yet earlier under the 
princes of the Yue chi, into a number of 
independent states, whose j^osition and 
size were prescribed l)y geographical con- 
ditions. The purely nomad countries in 
this way became, for the most part, in- 
dependent. The people of the Kirghiz, 
who inhabited the steppe to the north of 
the Aral Sea and L.ake Balkash, had 
submitted only partially to the house of 
Timur and the Uzbegs. The decline of 
the empire of Kipchak gave these nomads 
an increasing degree of liberty, until, in 
the sixteenth century, two empires were 
formed in the South-western Siberian 
steppes — that of the Ulu Mongol and that 
of the Kirghiz proper, or Cossacks, under 

_ the Khan Arslan, who brought 
The Two , ji 1 i *1 _r 


„ . - numerous other nomad tribes of 

Empire* of Central Asia under his rule. The 
e eppes Empire prevented the 

Uzbegs from encroaching further to the 
north, but subsequently it broke up — that 
is to say, the nation of the Kirghiz divided 
itself into several hordes. In the eigh- 
teenth century we find the .Southern Kir- 
ghiz, who were comparatively the most 
highly civilised and were partly# set tied, 
forming a state in the region of Tashkent. 
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TEKKE TURKOMANS OF THE MERV OASIS 
A fierce nomad tribe dwelling in the fertile oases of Western or Russian Turkestan. 


They subsequently commanded the middle 
course of the Syr Daria. The purely 
nomadic elements of the people formed 
the (ireat, the Middle, and the Small 
Horde. Among the Kirghiz there lingered 
a trac'e of the old warlike and predatory 
spirit of the Central Asiatics, which the 
surrounding nations must have often felt 
to their ju'ejudicc. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
c e n t u r y t b e r e w a s 
formed a league of 
the Zungarians, the 
Bashkirs, the Kalmucks 
of the Volga, and those 
Cossacks who were 
already settled in 
Siberia as Russian ad- 
vance guards, which 
reduced the Kirghiz 
to such straits that 
in 171C) they vainly 
ap pealed to Russia 
to interfere. Turkestan, 
the caj)ital of the Middle 
Horde, lying on the 
right bank of the Syr 
Daria, was taken by 
the Zungarians. Part 
of the Kirghiz sub- 
mitted, the others 
retreated toward the 
.south. Soon, however, they advanced 
again and won back their country, though 
only to fall more and more under the 
influence of Russia. 

The two towns of Turkestan and Tash- 
kent were in the Middle Ages commonly 
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re^garded as forming a 
part of the province 
which went by the 
name of Maurennaharj 
and included the 
civilised parts of the 
])rovince of Western 
Turkestan. Their rela- 
tions with the nomads 
were of a fluctuating 
character. If the power 
of the Kirghiz dimin- 
ished, then they or 
their Uzbeg })rinces 
were practically inde- 
j)endent, but if it again 
increased, then they 
were more or le.ss sub- 
ject to nomad rule. 
For the time being 
they were attached to 
the Uzbeg cm])ires. The Zungarians 
|>o.s.sessed Turkestan in 1723, but aftei' 
1741 the Kirghiz w'ere again masters ol 
the town. In the year i7vSo, Yunus 
Khoja, of Tashkent, inflicted so crushing 
a defeat on the Kirghiz of the Hreat Horde, 
and inspired such terror by the massacre 
of several thousand prisoners, that they 
ac'knowlcdged him as their su})reme lord. 
Maurennahar, owing to the nature of 
its soil, is divided into 
different regions, from 
which in tlic course of 
history corresjxmding 
states have been de- 
vel()])ed : Khi\'a, tlie 
district on the low<*r 
course of the Amu 
Daria ; Bokhara, that 
on the middle course 
of the same stream 
with the valley of the 
Zarafshan, and the 
upper valley of tlie Syr 
Daria. In addition to 
these the country on 
the upj^er Amu Daria 
often formed a sepa- 
rate state : but this 
last region soon fell 
under the influence of 
Afghanistan, when a 
stronger empire was formed in the south. 
The middle and lower course of the Syr 
Daria were so much under the influence 
of purely nomad tribes that no powerful 
states could have been*' formed there. 
Not infrequently the upper valley of the 



TURKESTAN SARTS 


The Sarts represent the oldest culture of Turkestan. 
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RUINS OF ANCIENT MERV, WHICH WAS A TOWN BEFORE THE TIME OF ALEXANDER 


Zaraf, shall, with its capital Samarkand, 
detached itself from the region of Bokhara 
and constituted a separate state. 

Of these states, Khiva had been at first 
seized by the Persians . 
after the defeat and death 
of Shaibek Khan. But 
since the Persijins soon - 
made t h e m s e 1 v e s un - 
po])ular with the strictly 
Sunnite inhaldtants of 
the country by favouring 
the Sliiite propaganda, 
an insurrection broke; out 
in 1515, headed [)y the 
Uzbeg Prince Illvars : 
with the helji of his 
brothers he gradually 
drove out the Persians 


borders of Persia and Khiva as their 
exclusive property. 

Since the brotliers of Ilbars had firmly 
established themselves in different towns 
as feudal lords, there 
could be no idea of any 
close union after the 
death of the lirst 
monarch. It was not until 
the feuds between the 
various vassal jirinces 
had somewhat calmed 
down, and the Turkomans 
were ])acified, that the 
Uzbegs of Khiva, with 
those of Bokhara, could 
renew their attacks on 
the territory oi Persia. 
The Safavici Taniasp I. 

Pcrsla liiially had no 
other resource than to 


from all the towns in the ‘ ui rtns 

I'ouritry, and made sue- main street of merv j. 

cesslul attacks on Khorasan. Further ally himself by marriage with the royal 
(levelo])rnents in that direction were lamily of Khiva, and to ])urchase with 
checked by the Turkoman tribes, who a large sum a treaty 
even then regarded the ste])i)e on tJie ])eact‘ for his frontiers. 



ensured 




up:"'-: 








THE OLD fortress OF MERV, ON THE RIVER MURGHAB 
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Fresh disorders in China ended with the 
almost entire extermination of the descen- 
dants of Ilbars by Din Mohammed Sultan, 
who divided the country among the mem- 
bers of his family, and was proclaimed 
Khan in 1549. He took from the Khan of 
Bokhara the town of Merv, that ancient 
oul])ost of Persian culture, and made it 
g his capital. After his death, 

- ® . however, in Merv soon 

f w lapsed to the Persians. The 

01 Merv Bokhara, Abd Allah, 

repeatedly interfered in the ensuing dis- 
orders, until, in 1578, he succeeded in 
making himself master of the whole realm. 
It was not, until 1508, that one of the ex- 
pelled princes was able to seize the greater 
])art of the country. 

Nor was this the last time that Khiva 
was harassed b}^ civil wars. Princes of 
the reigning house were allotted towns, 
which they governed almost indepen- 
dently, 1 dying sometimes on the Uzbegs, 
sometimes on the Turkomans, the Naiman, 
the Kirghiz, or the Digurians, the remnants 
of whom were living in Khivan territory. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Abul Ghazi I. Bahadur 
distinguished himself as prince (1644- 
1663) and as historian of the descendants 
of (knghis, the Kalmucks extended their 
rule over the Kirghiz steppe as far as 
Khiva. The struggles with these new 
antagonists, and renewed wars with Bok- 
hara, filled up the succeeding decades. 
Then a more ])eaccful period .set in ; the 
Khan, who resided in Urgenj, or Khiva, 
was really only the most powerful of the 
numerous vassal princes, who lived in the 
various towns, and sometimes fought out 
their ])etly feuds among themselves. 

The characteristic feature of the history 
of Turkestan in modern times is this petti- 
ness. In the eighteenth century the 
Kirghiz of the .Small Horde got the upper 
hand in Khiva, until, in 1792, an Uzbeg 
chieftain founded a new dynasty, which 
P . lasted until 1873. Bokhara, 
the central province of Western 

Feuds ^ played no 

* further imjiortant part in the 
world’s history. At first the descendants 
of Shaibek Khan e.^tablished themselves 
there ; one of these, Obaid Allah (1533- 
1539), waged war with Persia, if we may 
apply such a term to his marauding ex- 
peditions. The most important of the 
Shail^anKls, Abd Allah IL (1556-1598), 


attempted with better success to reach a 
higher stage of civilisation. In the year 
.1559 a dynasty from Astrakhan came to 
the throne, having migrated back again 
from the Khanate of Astrakhan to Trans- 
oxiana in 1554. The Khanates of Balkh 
and of Samarkand soon completely severed 
themselves from Bokhara, the political 
downfall of which became still more com- 
plete when Nadir Shah of Persia, in the 
year 1737, took vengeance for the constant 
raids on his frontiers by a victorious 
campaign. 

A new Uzbeg dynasty, that of the Man- 
gites, which also boasted of Mongol de- 
.'^cent, drove out the house of Astrakhan 
and occuj)ied the throne of Bokhara until 
1868. Ferghana, or the Khanate of 
Khokand, was the country where the 
Timurids had held their own for the 
longest period. It then fell into the })ower 
of the Shaibanids and house of Astrakhan, 
but won in 1700 complete independence, 
which it preserved until 1876. 

Owing to the geographical ])osition of 
Ferghana, the Persian power, which Khiva 
and Bokhara were always forced to respect, 
was unimportant in those ])arts, 

Ferghana 

of Peril Turkestan and the 

Kirghiz ste])pc demanded con- 
tinual attention ; for example, the cam- 
paign of Yakub Khan, who 1emj)orarily 
drove the ('hinese out of the Tarim basin, 
was initiated from Ferghana. In the 
year 1814, Khokand, which was then gain- 
ing strength, conquered the southern 
Kirghiz steppe with the towns of Tashkent 
and Turkestan, and thus exasperated the 
jealousy which Bokhara had always felt 
towards Khokand since the rise of the 
Mangite dynasty. Khokand was finally 
conquered in 1841 by Nasr Allah of Bok- 
hara (1827-1860), and, notwithstanding, 
frequent rebellions, it continued in this 
subjection until the appearance of the 
Russians in Central Asia. 

On the whole the Uzbeg period was for 
Turkestan an age of petty struggles, which 
shows little genuine progrc.ss in civilisation. 
A nomadic spirit was predominant in the 
population, which showed itself in cease- 
less raids upon Persia. The international 
traffic, which had once brought prosperity 
to Turkestan, was diverted into other 
channels, and the formerly wealtny cities 
showed but the shadow of their earlier 
magnificence. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN CENTRAL ASIA 


'^HE period of Russia’s active forward 
movement in Central Asia — as distinct 
from her progress in the regions dealt with 
in our Siberian section — dates from the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. Russia, in 
effect, open(\'l a sweeping movement against 
the nomad hordes, primarily of the Kirghiz 
step})c. But this led to th(‘ necessity of sub- 
jugating the steppe ('ountry in general, 
and the acquisition of a firm foothold 
on its western margin. So step by step 
the troops pushed forward. Every fresh 
advance of the line made the nomads 
more desperate. When they saw their 
freedom of movement curtailed and their 
[lastiirages cut off, they broke out in 
revolt ; and Russia’s answer to revolt was 
invariably an extension of the fortress 
cordons. But for a long time it was im- 
jiossible to carry out the plan systematic- 
ally, since large tracts of the stej)j)e were 
not suited for jiermanent settlements. The 
Russian lines of defence had therefore to 
P . rest on the rivers ; in the year 

l(S47 the southern frontier line 
- ^ , ran from the lower Syr Dana to 

“fT'‘r'‘**““the Kivor Clm, and thcncc to 
the Hi. But it was impossible to halt at 
this stage. Hitherto the struggle had been 
with the Kirghiz and the other nomad 
hordes, but now the sphere of the power 
of Turkestan was entered. If the Khanates 
had been consolidated states, with which 
a well-defined boundary could have been 
arranged, the advance would have been 
pcrha])s checked for a long time there, as 
was actually the case on the Chinese 
frontier, with the excejition of the dis- 
tricts on the Amur. But these countries 
were only centres of power with an ill- 
defined sphere of influence, which ex- 
panded or contracted according to the 
energy of the ruler and the accidents of 
fortune. 

The first collision was with Khiva, since 
on the west,* between the Aral and the 
Caspian Seas, a frontier secure against the 
predatory nomads who were willing to 
act as subjects of Khiva could he ob- 
tained only , by the occupation of the 


Khanate proper. Tn the year 1839 General 
Perovsky started from Orenburg, but, 
after losing a quarter of his army and 
10,400 camels from snowstorms on the 
steppe, he was compelled to return with- 
out having set eyes on the troops of 
Allah-Kuli Khan. On the other side, the 
first conflicts with Khokand occurred in 
. the year 1850, when the men of 
ussiftn Khokand, and the Kirghiz who 
or fcsses subject to them, tried to 

ncrease back the Russians from 

the lower Syr Daria, with the sole result 
that the number of Russian fortresses was 
increased. Fort Perovsk was built in 1853 
as the most advanced post. After a long 
period of (]uiet caused by the Crimean War, 
the upper Chu valley was occupied from 
the Hi district in sjhte of Khokand. The 
town of Turkestan fell on June 23rd, 
1864, and Chimkent on October 4th. 

In the meantime, however, a war had 
broken out between Bokhara and Kho- 
kand, and when the Russians, under 
Michael Tschernajev, took possession of 
Tashkent also in June, 1865, which the 
Bokharans already regarded as a certain 
prize, a war between Russia and Bokhara 
was the natural consequence. After an 
uneventful cam])aign, the Bokharan army 
was totally defeated by the Russians on 
May 20th, t866, near Irjar ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards General Romanovski 
marched against the Khanate of Khokand, 
now a dependency of Bokhara, and took 
the town of Khojent. The territory on the 
Syr Daria, which had been previously 
administered from Orenburg, was united 
. in 1867 with the possessions on 

to rT*^cI (Semirihansk) into a 

P general government of Turkestan, 
until 1878. Mozaffar - ed - din 
of Bokhara, who had been compelled to 
abandon Khokand, now made vain efforts 
to conclude an alliance with it against the 
Russians. Khiva also refused to help him. 
when, urged by the fanaticism of his 
people, he once more made ] 3 repa rations 
to attack the new Russian territosy from 
Samarkand. But before he had raised his 
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sword, it was struck out of his hand ; 
General Kaufmann unexpectedly advanced 
on Samarkand, defeated the superior forces 
of the Bokharans, and entered the old 
capital of Timur on May 14th, 1868. 

The humbled Khan of Bokhara was 
forced to abandon the Zarafshan valley 
with Samarkand, and so lost one of his 
best provinces. It was, in the end, an 
advantage for Bokhara that 
ussian j^ussia in this way obtained a 
R well-defined boundary in the 

Bokhara country. This is the 

only explanation why there was no complete 
subjugation, and why the reigning house 
was left in possession of some, even if very 
restricted, powers. Russia subsequently 
went so far as to su[)})ort the Emir of 
Bokhara, who died in November, 1885, and 
his son Seyyid Abd-ul-Ahad against insur- 
icc lions of his subjects. 

By their advance into Turkestan the 
Russians had entered on the region which 
since earliest times had commanded the 
Central Asiatic trade and the roads through 
the Tarim basin. Although this trade 
had greatly fallen off, it still appeared to be 
an important source of wealth and political 
influence. Russia had early tried to 
estal.)lish comjnunications with Yarkand. 
The revolt of the Dungans and the suc- 
cesses of Yakub Bey in the Tarim basin 
during the 'sixties had j)revented any 
direct intercourse with China, which was 
bound to be the final object of Russian 
))olicy ; the Russians were obliged to con- 
tent tliemseivcs willi occupying Kill jar, 


the terminus of the northern road, in 
1871, and with requiring Yakub Bey to 
conclude a commercial treaty in 1872. 
Even then the diplomatic rivalry with the 
British, who anxiously watched the ad- 
vance of the Russian power in Central 
Asia, and with the still inde})endent states 
of Turkestan, was in full swing. While the 
Russians were busy in diverting the trade 
of the Tarim basin to their ])Osses$ions, the 
British w'ere renewing the old connection 
between India and that region. Every- 
where, in Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva, 
British gold was pitted against Russian 
bayonets. Gradually, also, China, which 
after prodigious efforts had siqipressed 
the revolts of her subjects in the Tarim 
basin, apjieared on the scene as a great 
Power, with whom definite frontiers could 
be arranged. Kuljar was restored to 
the Chinese at their own wish. 

Meanwhile, in the west, the struggle with 
Khiva had begun afresh, since Seyyid 
Mohammed Rahim Khan was neithei 
willing nor able to hinder the 
incursions of tlu* Kirghiz and 


Renewed 
Struggle 
for Khiva 


Turkomans into Russian terri- 
tory. In spring, 1873. the 
Khanate was attacked simultaneously from 
the Caspian Sea and several other direc- 
tions. The Khan was not de})osed, but wa*^ 
forced, on August 12th, to abandon the right 
bank and the delta of the Amu Daria, 
and to become a vassal of Russia. Soon 
afterwards the days of the Khanate oi 
Khokand were also numbert'd ; a revolt, 
which, in 1875, caused the ])rince Khudayar 



RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO KHIVA IN 1878 CROSSING THE RIVER OXUS 
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The illustration is from a drawing by a Russian officer, and represents the 
interview of the Russian general with Seyyid Mohammed Rahim Khan to 
arrange terms of peace after the campaign during the summer of 


the Eastern question in 
Europe was to frighten 
England by advancing to 
the gates of India. Both 
military men and civilians 
thought that, at the least, 
an advance was the only 
means of neutralising hypo- 
thetical British intrigues 
with the native princes o 
Central Asia. Accordingly, 
the Turkomans were at- 
tacked. at first by a series 
of small campaigns, but, 
that [iroving unsuccessful, 
larger s c h e rn e s were 
framed, and attempts were 
made to reach the chain of 
oases which were the real 
centre of Turkoman j>ower, 
either trom the mouth ot 
th(‘ Atrek, or from Krasno- 
vodsk at the foot of the 


to seek flight, furnished the Kiissians mountains on the Persian frontier, 
with a welcome jiretext for interference. 'I'he first undertaking of this kind failed 
Finally, on March jrd. iSyi), all that was in the year iSyq. But a year later a new 
left of the Khanate of Kliokand was in- expedition started under the command ot 


<’or})orated with the Russian Empire as (jeneral Michael Skobeleff. This time a 
tlH‘ province of Feighana. A condition of railway was built simultaneously with the 
things which promised to be stable was advance' of the troops— the first ])ortion 
thus established in the nortlu iM and eastern oi the subsequent Transcasj>ian Railway, 
]>arts of 'Furkestan : in front of the Russian which has now reac'hed Samarkand and 


Buffers 
to Nomad 
Aggression 


territory, the nomad inhabi- 
tants oi which might be con- 
sidered as subjugated, lay the 
Khanates of Khiva and 


Bokhara, both subject to Russian in- 
li lienee, as a secure belt of frontier, whose 


compk'te incorjioration into the dominions 
of the Tsar could be of little importanct'. 
The situation was different in the west, 


opened a new road to international traffic. 
'FIk' fate of the 'rnrkomans was soon sealed. 
On January 24th, 1881, their strongest 
fortress, ( h'ok-Te})e, was taken after a heroic 
defence, and soon afterward the subjuga- 
tion of the northern, or Tekke, Turkomans 
was complete. 

In this same year a frontier treaty with 
Persia made the fact clear that Russia 


in the stejqies between the Casjiian had as her neighbour on that side a state 
Sea and the Amu Daria. Here marauding possessing a tolerable degree of culture. 
Turkoman tribes still roamed without Toward the south-east, on the other hand, 
let or hindrance ; and their nominal su/.e- the advance of the Russians did not stoi) 


rain, the Khan of Khiva, was, after his until it reached the borders of Afghanistan, 
humiliation by Russia, less ca])able than . There was no necessity for 
ever of ha 3 .ding them in check. To subdue in wsivs against the no- 

them was ]iossible only if the southern thc^SouV*' • the Turkomans of Merv 
frontier were pushed forward to the '* tendered their submission undei 

southern margin of the step})e and the diplomatic and military pressure. In spite 

Persian s])here of influence. But there was of this the Russians were soon active in 

a two-fold inducement for undertaking the country to the south of Merv ; and in 

this laborious enterprise. It was not 1885 their advanced posts came into 

merely a question of abating the nuisance collison with the Afghans on the River 

of Turkoman marauders ; Russian states- Kushk, a battle being fought in which 

men considered the new move as a check the Afghans were defeated. The blame 

to England. Th^ military party avowed for this collision has been thrown by some 

their belief 'that the surest way of settling on England ; it is alleged that the Afghans 
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were instigated to prevent Russia from 
acquiring that firm position in the south 
of the steppe country which was a political 
necessity for her. Others have accused 
the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg of 
having deliberately forced on a breach 
with Afghanistan. 

The trouble would seem to be that 
p ... . the hand of the Russian 
o ision Government was forced by the 

.... zeal ol frontier generals. The 
questions at issue were settled 
by a Boundary Commission in 1886-1887, 
which fi.xed the frontier between Afghani- 
stan and Asiatic Russia. In 1895 the 
delimitation of British and Russian spheres 
of infliumcc was advanced yet another 
step by the partition of the mountainous 
Pamir region, which separates North- 
eastern Afghanistan from the Tarim basin. 
Since 1886 the influence of Russia within 
lier allotted sphere has been materially 
iiK'reased by the extension of the Trans- 
('as])ian Railway, which has brought dis- 
tricts long desolate within the rajigc of 
Russian commerce, and completely assured 
the military sujiremacy of its ])oss(‘ssors. 

The one notable event in recent years 
lias been the Anglo- Russian Agreement of 
1907, which in the main is concerned 
with Persia, but recognises Afghanistan 
as within the s])ecifically British sjdiere 
of interest. 

If we look back on what Russia has done 
in I'urkestan we shall see that there is room 
for conjecture as to her ultimate j>olicy. 
Her advance might be explained solely 


by the causes which have induced the 
peaceful Chinese Empire to occupy the 
Tarim basin on the verge of the Central 
Asiatic steppes were it not that evidence 
exists to suggest some motive beyond the 
mere desire of obtaining security from 
the raids of nomad tribes. The first plan 
for a Russian invasion of India was framed 
as long ago as 1791 ; and ])lans are said to 
have been considered at various dates 
since then, notably in 1800, 1855, and 187O. 
These plans have usually been formed 
with the idea of influencing the European 
situation to the advantage of Russia 
by locking up British troops in India and 
inducing Great Britain to take a more con- 
ciliatory attitude. In all such plans the 
occupation of Afghanistan has bet'ii an 
essential feature, and no ])ains have been 
spared to detach that country from its de- 
]xmdencc on Great Britain. An attem])t 
of this kind in 1878, immediately aftt'r the 
Treaty ot Berlin, was so lar successlul 
that the Afghans declared war on 
England. But Russia took no stejrs to 
. , assist th(‘ Afghans when they had 
Afghan ^ ])een drawn into the war ; and 
p * since that time Russian influence in 
^ Afghanistan has suffered a chec'k. 
1 'he foreign policy of Russia at the present 
tinu' looks towards the Persian Gulf 
rathei' than towards India. The possessioji 
of the mouth ot the Euphrates would gi\ (' 
Russia one of those outlets tor the trarb' 
of her (‘ni])ire which it has always In'en her 
prime anxi(dy and endeavour to sec'ure. 

Hkin'Kicii Schortz 





AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 

By Angus Hamilton & Arthur D. Innes 


'"THE dominant physical feature ol 
^ Afghanistan is the Hindu Kusli, 
together with tliat extension which 
racliates from tlie Tirogkhoi jdatcau and 
the stupendous })eaks of the Koh-i-Bal^a. 
Hut everywhere the ortilogy is of a very 
rugged character. Its natural divisions 
may he said to he as follow : The 
hasin of the Kabul river, including 
its trihutaries, the Togar, Panjslier and 
Kunar rivers ; the tableland valleys of 
the Ghilzai t'oimtry Irom (ilia/ni to Kan- 
dahar, including the Argandah, theTarnak, 
and the Arghcsan ; the tributary valleys 
of the Indus — viz., Kiirram, Khost, Dawar, 
(iomul, Zohe, and Bori ; the valley of the 
Helmund ; the hasin ol the Hamun lake ; 
the valley of the Hari Kud ; the valley of 
the Murghah and the tributary valleys of 
the Oxus — viz., the Maimana, Ihilkh, 
Khulm, Kunduz and Kokcha rivers. 

Wliile the general elevation of Afghani- 
stan is considerable and oi)posed to the 
mountain systems, there is but 

of the^ 

p tween the northern slo})e ol the 

y Hindu Kush and the Oxus, as 
well as towards the south-west in the wide 
stretch of desert levels torming the western 
border. The main natural difficulty is 
presented by the water question. If the 
Oxus and the Indus are excluded, as shared 
by Russia and India res])ectively, the Hel- 
mund is the only river of any magnitude, 
although there are numerous small streams 
which yield important tribute to the irri- 
gation systems of the country-side. 

The following are the })rincipal hydro- 
graphic divisions : tlie Kabul river and 
its tributaries, the Indus affluents, the 
basin of the Oxus, the basin of the 
Helmund, and the basin of the Hari 
Rud. 

To this outline of the physical and terri- 
torial conditions of the country must be 
added an ethnographic summary of the 
various racial divisions which, since the 
incorporation of the Khanates with the 


dominions of the Amir of Afghanistan, pre- 
sent a very confused study. The Afghans 
proper are settled princi})ally in the Kan- 
dahar country, extending into Scistan 
and to the borders of the Herat valley. 

l^astward they spread across 
... . the Afghan border into the 
Races*' ^ highlands north of the 
Khojak, where they arc repre- 
sented by Achakzai and Sudozai clans. 
They exist in the Kabul districts as Barak- 
zai, the .Amir’s clan, and as Mahrnundzai, 
or Mohmands, and Yusufzai. They occupy 
the hills north of the Kabul river, Bajor, 
vSwat, Bunei-, and part of tlie Peshawar 
plains. 

After the Afghans come the Pathans, 
who, recognised in many instances as 
being of Indian origin, inhabit the hilly 
regions along the immediate British border. 
The Afridi, jowaki and Orakzai clans hold 
the highlands immediately south of the 
Khaibar and Peshawar : the Turis of the 
Kurram, the Dawaris of Tochi, and tlie 
Waziris of Waziristan filling up the inter- 
vening Pathaii hills north of the Gomul. 
In the Kohat district the Khattak and 
Bangash clans are Pathan, so that Pathans 
are found on both sides of the border. 

The Ghilzai, reckoned as a Pathan, but 
connected also with the Afghan, is another 
racial unit. This tribe ranks as second 
to none in the military strength of 
Afghanistan, and in commercial enter- 
prise. Underlying these elements in Afghan 
ethnography, there is the Tajik, who, 
representing the original Persian possessors 
of the soil, still speaks his mother tongue. 
There are pure Persians in Afghanistan, 
P such as the Kizil Bashis of 
aces Kabul, and the Naoshirwans 
^ of Kharan. The Tajiks are 


Races 
of Alien 


Kharan. 


Tajiks 


* the cultivators in the rural dis- 
tricts, the shopkeepers and clerks in the 
towns ; while they are slaves of the 
Pathan in Afghanistan no less than the 
Hindkis are in the plains of the Indus. 
Next in importance to the '?ajik is 
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the Hazara, who speaks a dialect of 
Persian, and belongs to the Shiah sect 
of Mohammedans. The Hazaras occupy 
the highlands of the Upper Helmund 
valley, spreading through the country 
between Kabul and Herat, as well as into 
a strip of territory on the frontier slopes 
of the Hindu Kush. Jn the western pro- 
vinces they are known as Hazaras, Jam- 
shidis, Taimanis, and Ferozkhois. They 
are pure Mongols, and intermixed with no 
‘Other races, while they ])reserve their 
language and characteristics from the 
influence of environment. Lasi of all 
there are the l^zbegs and the Turkoman^, 
so that tlie Afghan tribes represent no 
single peojde, l)ut a number of ra('ial 
t' om m u n i t i es , ea c h 

possessed of separate 
interests, and, in 
great measure, of a 
separate national 
entity. 

Lying between Ves- 
sia, on the one hand, 
and on the other the 
m 0 u n t a i n s s e s 
through which, from 
lime immemorial, all 
invaders have pene- 
trated to the Punjab 
and the plains of 
Hindustan, Afghani- 
stan to-day fulfils the 
functions of a buffei* 
state between the 
British and the Rus- 
sian powers in Central 
Asia, while in the 
past Afghan territory 
has given dynasties 
on the one side to 
Persia, and on the 
other to Delhi, and has formed a [>art 
now of one empire, now of the other, and 
again has formed a state or a grou]) of 
states more or less inde])cndent of both. 

Thus Mahmud, the great Uhaznavid, 
issued from the fortress-city of (ihazni ; 
Babar, the founder of the Mogul Empire, 
was lord of Kabul when he began his 
career of conquest. Like all outlying 
provinces of all Oriental empires, the 
Afghan tribesmen rendered obedience to 
their suzerain only when they were aware 
that he could spare an army to coerce 
recalcitrants ; their subjection was always 
unsubst^mtial. They owned the might of 
Nadir Shah, but when he died, the Abdali 
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chief, Ahmed Khan, assumed independence 
and the royal title of Shah, at Kandahar, 
and established the “ Durani dynasty 
at Kabul, changing his tribal name for 
superstitious reasons. 

Ahmed Shah led a scries of incursions 
into India ; in the greatest of them he 
temj)orari]y shattered the Mahratta power 
at Panipat, while the British were making 
themselves masters of Bengal. J3iit he 
did not seek to establish an Lndian 
Emj)ire, though the Durariis were owned 
as masters of the Punjab until the Sikhs 
treed theinselves from the Afghan yoke, 
and created a dominion of th^dr own undei 
Ranjit Singh. When Mornington arrived 
as Covernor-f General in India, men believed 
that the ])ower ol 
Zeman Shah at Kabul 
was a menace to 
Hindustan. 

ILit his miglit was 
less than it sevrned. 
In 1801 Zeman Shah 
was deposed and 
blinded, and his bro- 
ther s(‘t uj) in his 
place, as Shah Shuja, 
by a group of the 
Barak/ai family, who 
in reality held the 
reins of power, 
though they i)re- 
ferred to assume the 
position of Ministers. 
A few years later the 
Indian Government 
thought it worth 
while to seek Shah 
Shuja’s friendship. 
Little enough cariK' 
of this move at the 
time, for Shah Shuja 
was deposed in his turn in 1810, and 
betook himself to safe quarters in British 
territory, whence he made periodical and 
futile attempts to recover his throne. 

For thirty years the Barakzais in 
Afghanistan and the Sikh Mah.araja ol 
Lahore were in constant rivalry, with the 
practical result that Ranjit Singh wrested 
irom the Afghans one after another ol 
their jxisitions in the Punjab, and in- 
corporated in his own domain Multan, 
JPe«hawar,-^ and Kashmir. • For these 
successes he was partly indebted to the 
internal dissensions of Afghanistan. The 
titular kings were disposeti to re.sent the 
supremacy of the Barakzai brotherhood ; 



YAKUB KHAN 

The son of Slier AU, whom he succeeded ; under pressure 
of British arms he sig^ned the treaty of Gandauiak. 





FAMILIAR TYPES OF THE INHABITANTS OF AFGHANISTAN 
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there was a period of fierce strife and 
bloodshed, at the end of which the king 
remained in possession of Herat, while 
the viziratc and effective dominion passed 
to a younger Barakzai, Dost Mohammed. 

In 1836 Persia was assuming an 
aggressive attitude towards Afghanistan. 
Dost Mohammed, somewhat suspicious 
of the British on one side, })erceived 
on the other that Russia was at the 
back ol Persia. He made overtures 
to the British, which were rejected. 
Lord Auckland’s 
GovTrnment became 
possessed with tlu‘ 
idea that the only 
security lav in j)lacing 
on the throne at 
Kabul a ruler who 
would be in effect a 
pup])etot the l^ritis 
and the (ioN’ernor- 
General resolved to 
reinstate Shah Sliuja. 

In carrying out this 
programme, no very 
serious resistance was 
encountered : a tew 
white troops and a 
considerable force ot 
Hindustani sepoy> 
restored the Durani. 

Dost M o h a m m c d , 
after vindicating his 
character as a valiant 
warrior, surrendered 
himself, and wa^ 
placed under honour- 
able surveillance in 
British territory. 

British forces re- 
mained at Kabul, to 
maintain the Govern- 
ment they had set u]). 

The result was what 
might have been anti- 
cipated. Little more 
than two years had 
elapsed since the restoration when 
riot at Kabul developed into a general 
insurrection in November, 1841. At Kan- 
dahar the British garrison more than held 
its own ; at Jellalabad a small force main- 
tained a successful defence. But Ghazni 
was forced to yield before long, and the 
whole of the large Kabul force, after some 
of the clyefs had been murdered and others 
surrendered to the rebels as hostages, was 
cut to pieces. Retribution followed as a 


matter of course. But the British had 
awakened to the fact that no politic end 
could be served by a military occupation. 
Having definitely vindicated their rn/litary 
supremacy, they reinstated their quondam 
antagonist, Dost Mohammed, under his 
old title of Amir. 

That very shrewd ruler bore no grudge 
against the British. In fact, he realised that 
they had no desire to possess themselves 
of Afghanistan, whereas Persia was obvi- 
ously hankering to recover at least Herat. 

It was from the west 
that aggre.ssion was 
to be feared ; there- 
lore he recognised his 
own best interests in 
cultivating British 
goodwill. To the day 
of his death he con- 
tinued consistently 
loyal. I'he Atghan 
tribesmen remem- 
bered the British 
occu])ation vindic- 
tively, and with an 
espeJal hatred to- 
wards the Hindustani 
sepoys. Nevertheless, 
Dost Mohammed 
held them in check, 
c?vcii when the san- 
guinary engagements 
of the second Sikh 
war (1848-9) seemed 
to offer a chance ol 
striking a damaging 
blow. Later, in 1855, 
a definite treaty was 
made between the 
Dost and the British, 
which was viewed 
with dislike by some 
of the ablest 
Indian officials, 
but bore invaluable 
fruit in the com- 
])lete quiescence of 
Afghanistan in 1857, when the Hindu- 
stani regiments mutinied against the 
British Raj. In the interval the Afghan 
ruler had successfully resisted a Persian 
attempt on Herat, and British troofis had 
intervened effectively on the Persian (jiilf. 

So long as Afghanistan showed no signs 
of being drawn into dangerously close 
relations with Russia, the Indian Govern- 
ment maintained a policy of non-inter- 
vention, which was very unsatisfactory 
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HABIBULLA, AMIR' OF AFGHANISTAN 
Habibulla succeeded his father in 1901, and though at 
first cold towards British overtures, has now ratified 
the friendship that prevailed under his predecessor. 

a 



THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN RECEIVING AN AFRIDI DEPUTATION AT KABUL 



THE AMIR TESTING A MAXIM GUN DURING THE ARMY MANCEUVRES 
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to statesmen of the “ forward ” school, the Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, witli 

In pursuance of that policy, the British his staff and guard were cut to pieces, 

did not interfere in the period of anarchy A month later the British had success- 
which followed the death of Dost Moham- fully reoccupied Kabul ; Yakub Khan 

med in i8()j. His actual successor was a al)dicated, and placed himself in their 

younger son, Sher Ali, who soon found his hands. But in July of the following year 

brothers in arms against him. It was not his brother, Ayub Khan, roused a number 

until i8b8 that he ap])eared to be securely of the tribes to join in a jehad, or holy war, 

established at Kabul. In 1870 the Amir against the British. Defeating Oeneral 

met the Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo, in Burrows on July 27, he at once invested 

durbar at Amhela, when the [)rinciple of Kandahar. His success was brief, (rcneral 

British non-in terv'ention was clearly Roberts, after achieving in August his 

enunciated. In the following year his famous march from Kabul to Kaiidahar 

throne was shaken hy the revolt of his in twenty-two days, completely crushed 

son, Yakub Khan; he began to show Ayub in a decisive battle. Abdurrahman, 

signs of yielding to Russian influences. another nephew of Sher Ali, was recognised 

In 1878 he received a Russian mission at by the British as Amir. As in 1843, after 



THE TOWN AND FORTRESS OF HERAT. THE GATEWAY TO AFGHANISTAN AND INDIA 
Herat, on the River Hari-Rud, was founded by Alexander the Great, who seems to have recog:nised its strategic 
importance; it is the capital of Western Afghanistan, is well fortified, and has a population estimated at 4r),()(jn. 


Kabul. The British Viceroy, Lord Lytton, an aggressive fit, the Indian Government 

])romptly demanded that a British mission reverted to its normal policy, and in 1881 

should be received ; when Sher Ali failed withdrew its forces from Afghanistan, 

to accede to his demands, the second Abdurrahman ])roved himself a ruler 
Afghan War— that of 1878-80 — b.egan. of great ])ower and ability, crushing revolts 

Resistance was crushed decisively, and with swift and merciless energy. Whal- 

Sher Ali, flying from Kabul, died at Ma/.ar- ever suspicions may have been from timt* 

i-Sharif in February, 1879, his son, Yakub to time entertained as to his policy, and 

Khan, being proclaimed Amir. The treaty however grievances against the British, 

of (iandamak, on May 26, 1879, gave the justifiable or otherwise, may have rankled 

British control of a scries of the mountain in his mind, he remained effectively loyal 

]\isses, and provided that “ scientific to the British connection, aware, like 

frontier’' which it had been their main Dost Mohamme 1, that the British much 

object to secure. But the new arrange- preferred maintaining his country as an 

ments involved th? establLshment of a 'independent state to bringing it under 
British Residency at Kabul, to exercise a their own direct domirfion, while he 

controllihg influence over the Amir. In could rely upon their resisting any 

September there was a rising in Kabul, and attempt on the part of Russia to absorb 
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of Afghan 
Frontiers 


it. When the Powers proposed a definite 
dei imitation of boundaries, and a collision 
occurred between Russian and Afghan 
forces,, known as the Panjdeh incident, 
the Amir showed genuine statesmanship 

^ .. in refusing to make much of 

Delimitation 

construed into a casus belli. 
The delimitation was duly 
carried out, and ratified by a treaty 
signed at St. Petersburg in 1887. 

The Afghanistan which Abdurrahman 
left is divided into five provinces — Kabul, 
Herat, Kandahar, Afghan Turkestan and 
Badakshan ; and two territories — Kafiris- 
tan and Wakhan. Kandahar includes 
Seistan and the basin of the Helmund ; 
Herat the basin of the Hari-Rud and 
North-western Afghanistan ; Afghan 
Turkestan the former khanates Andkhui, 
Maimana, Balkh, and Khulm ; the pro- 
vince of Badakshan administers the 
territory of Wakhan and the regions of 
the Upper Oxus, Kabul, Herat, and 
Kandahar arc the centres of their re- 
spective provinces ; Tashkurgan and 
Mazar-i-Sharif of Afghan Turkestan and 
Faizabad of Badakshan. 

This division of Afghanistan into settled 
provinces is due to Dost Mohammed, 
who despatched an cx])edition under his 
son for the purpose of subjecting the 
various independent territories that 
existed in those days in the regions south 
of the Oxus. Py the success which attended 


these operations, the Afghan dominions 
were pushed out to the banks of the Oxus 
and the Murghab. It was Abdurrahman, 
however, who split the territory thus 
secured into the divisions of Afghan Turke- 
stan and Badakshan, with which change 
a considerable improvement upon the 
previous anarchy and misrule w^as obtained. 

Under Dost Mohammed, as also in the 
reign of Sher Ali, the utmost confusion 
prevailed in every department of govern- 
ment. The chiefs of the various tribes 
were both independent and ambitious, and 
not infrequently defied the authority of 
the Amfr at Kabul. The period of greatest 
contusion may be said to have closed with 
the civil war of i8b3-(), from which Sher Ali 
emerged triumphant. Founding a despotic 
sovereignty over the tribes, Sher Ali laid 
the foundations upon which Abdurrahman 
so successfully reared his autocracy. One 
by one Abdurrahman suppressed the 
turbulent Sirdars, thus i)aving the way to 
the solidarity which distinguished his own 
])osition. In addition, he reformed the 
Government and its methods. He put a 
p stop to corruption in thejniblic 

rogress forbade the accept- 

ance of bribes or the sale of 

appointments. Beginning at 
the bottom, he built u]) a civil and mili- 
tary machinery which, before he a))])eared, 
may be said to have been non-existent. 
On the military side he re-organ- 
ised the armv and introduced modern 



i SOLDIERS. OF AFGHANISTAN WHO ESCORTED THE BRITISH MISSION 
In November of 1004 a British Mission from the Indian Government, under Mr. Louis Dane, the Indign Foreign 
Secretary, proceeded by way ot Peshawar to Kabul to discuss Indo-Afghan questions with the Amir Habibuila. 
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MIR MAHMUD KHAN, OF KELAT, AND HIS RETINUE 
Mir Mahmud Khan succeeded upon his father's abdication in and is head of the loose confederancy of chiefs in the 
native state of Kelat in Baluchistan ; as a dependency of India the state has a British political agent resident in Kelat. 


weajxjn^ and Western drill ; on the civil Russia, while the peace of the border ha^ 
side li(‘ established financial and political been well maintained. The relations 

control, and set uj) an even-handed, if between the Amir and the Indian Govern- 

rou^h and ready, form of justice. The ment, at first distant, were improved by tht‘ 

hnal touch to his edifice was the creation result of the Dane Mission, and thoroughly 

of a ( abinet, the recasting of the pro- cemented by the Amir’s visit to India in 
vincial methods of administration, and a i<)07. 
reform of the laws. The improvements balithistax 

proceeding from tlKse changes have made between Afghanistan and the Ocean, 
Afghanistan a firmly constructed, well- its ea.stern boundary marching with Sindli, 

ordeied, and financially sound staff. lies the territory known as Baluchistan. 

Occupying 250,000 s(iuare miles, with a d'he country is mountainous, and on the 

population of five millions, and a reveniu‘ western or Persian side is largely desert, 

of 1, 000, 000 sterling a year, with an army Its barren character has rendered it 
estimated at 150.000 on a peace footing, unattractive to conquering kings and 

the ])resent state ot the country is an khans, and exceedingly ill-adapted for the 

effective illustration of the excellence of ])assage of large armies. The invaders of 

Abdurrahman’s reign. India have habitually preferred to j^me- 

Thc death of Abdurrahman caused some trate the northern passes rather than those 
anxiety. It was fell that the disappear- of Baluchistan. 

ance of so vigorous a ruler might be fob The jiopulation is composed of two quite 
lowed by a period of turbulence and con- distinct races — the Brahuis, whom ethno- 

Fears that Ha})- logists incline to associate with the 

Were Not Amir’s .son, Habibulla, jDravidian peojdes of India, and the 

Fulfilled accepted by the tribes Baluchis, who are probably of Iranian 

quietly and without disturb- stock. The prevailing religion is Moham- 

ance. The new Arnir has continued on the medanism — Sunni, not Shi-ite. The coun- 

old lines ; his authority has not been chab try has never acquired the dignity of 

lenged, and he Ifas shown himself not less an organised state. Some chieftain has 

loyal to the British connection than his usually been vaguely recognised jfs para- 

father. There has been no trouble with mount, and, in his turn, has been more 
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or less a tributary of Persia or of Kabul. 
In short, Baluchistan can hardly be said 
to have had a history of its own, at least 
until it came in contact with the British 
Government in India. 

A century ago the British were begin- 
ning to investigate the Indus and to oj)cn, 
relations with Sindh and with Afghanistan. 
Incidentally, some knowledge of Balurbi- 
stan began to be acquired. Then, as now, 
the chief authority was rerognisecl as lying 
with the Khan of Kelat. When the Britis'i 
plunged into their ill-starred Afghan ven- 
ture of 1838-9, Ranjit Singh’s refusal to 
:dlow their army passage to the Khaibar 
Pass and Peshawar, compelled them to 
make Kandahar instead of Kabul their 
immediate objective, and to advance 
through Sindh and Baluchistan by way of 
the Bolan Pass. The reigning Khan of 
Kelat rendered no assistance, and was 
accused of deliberate and designed ob- 
struction. Hen ;e Kelat itself was inci- 
dentally attacked and seized, and was 
again temporarily occu])ied in 1841. 

From the time ot Ellenborough to that 
of Lord Lytton, British policy beyond 
Sindh and the Punjab was controlled by 
the principle of “ masterly inactivity.” But 
the Government of Disraeli and his Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton, ado])ted the doctrines ol the 
“forward” school and the theory of a 


“ scientific frontier.” Military opinion, 
with Russia in view, has been practically 
unanimous in maintaining that the moun- 
tains of the north-west should be made 
absolutely impassable to the invader. 
Through the Bolan Pass the mountains 
can be penetrated. Quetta commands the 
Bolan Pass. An important step, there- 
fore, was taken when, in 1877, Lord Lytton 
secured by treaty the right of occupying 
OiKdta. 

Ten years later the Khan of Kelat as- 
sented to the definite annexation of the 
Quetta territory by the British. A mili- 
tary railway — a triumph of engineering 
skill — has secured through communica- 
tion with tlie great outpod, which is looked 
upon as virtually impregnable ; and, 
politically speaking, the district now forms 
a })art of British India. On the other 
hand, the Khan oi Kelat, by practically 
liecoming a British feudatory, has found 
his own position secured against rivalry, 
and consequently exercises over the tribes 
an authority of a much more definite char- 
acter than in the ])ast. It has followed that 
a certain res})')nsibility for his behaviour 
attaches to the Britidi Government, the 
consciousness ot whicli was exemplilied in 
1093 by the (k‘position of tlie Khan for 
misconduct, and the establishment of his 
son, the present Khan, in his place. 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 


. B.C. 

331 Aloxander the Great passes throiif^h 
(.'entral Asia in llie course of his 
great march to India 
210 Huns conquer ('hina 

A.D. 

oo Huns expelled from China 
37(» Huns invade Hungary and drive out 
the Goths 

{ .43oj Attila, the “Scourge of God," 

ra\-ages tiu' Western Koman 
l^mpire 

-131 liattle of Chalons, and defeat of 
Attila by Act ins 

(>30 Buddhism introduced into Tibet 
i20() Genghis Khan reigns from I2C)() to 
1207, and (‘mbraccs in his empire 
all Central Asia as well as Persia 
and China 

i22.| Baton, the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, at the head of his “ (iolden 
Horde ’’ -the name given to his 
Mongolian 'tartars —establishes an 
empire in Kajatcliak or Kibzak, 

! nov\ South-east Russia 
1232 I The “ Golden Horde ’’ invades Rus- 
I SI a and makes Alexander Newski 
I Gland Duke 

I 27S I tibet \ isited by Marco Polo 
1370 ! 'ihmur, or 'tamerlane, who reigned 

from 1^70 to 1)00, conquered 
Persia, invaded India, and broke 
the power of the 'turks in Asia 
Minor 

i.)Si Battle ol Bielawisch, at which Ivan 
111 . of Russia crushes the Golden 
I Horde, or Mc)ngolian Tartars 
1303 1 Bokhara, or Sogdiana, subdued by 

the IG.bi'k 'tartars, its ])resent 
I holders 

j 323 Ikibar, first Mogul Kmperor of Jndia, 

I eompiers Kabul ; after his death 
I Afghanistan is divided between 
India and Persia 
iO()T j Jesuits visit 'tiber 
i(>72 llreat migration of the Tartar tribe 
of Kalmucks, who were expelled 
fnnn C hina and settled on the 
Volga and returned in 1771 
1747 Ahmed Shah makes Afghanistan 

independent, and reigns till 

1773 

1 7O0 Kashgaria, or Icastern liirkestan, 

subdued by (.'hina 

1771 Return to Western China of the 

Kalmucks, thousands perishing 
during the long inarch through 
Central Asia 

1 774 Visit of Bogle and Hamilton to Tibet 
1826 Begiifning of a series of unsucces.sful 
insurrections in Kashgaria against 
China 

1 838 Restoralflon of Shah Shuja by British 
in Afghanistan 


I8.W 

Expedition sent against Khiva by 
Nicholas of Russia ; perished in 
the cold 

1841 

British Disaster at Kabul ; third 
Afghan War 

•855 

Treaty of Britain with Dost Mo- 
hammed 

1863 

The Province of Russian Turkestan 
created by d(H;ree of the Tsar 

i8()6 

Mohammed Yakub Beg, during an 
insurrection in Kashgaria, makt's 
himsell ruler, and, in i8()7, sends 
envoys to London 


Russian War in Turkestan, and suc- 
cessive defeats of the native 
armies 

1867 

Temporary peace between Russia 
and 'rnrki'Stan 

1 868 

Renewal of hostilities between Rus- 
sia and Turkestan. Samarkand 
caj>tured and secured bv treaty 

'87.^ 

Khiva taken by the Russians. 
Political and commercial treaty 
between Russia and 'rurkt'stan 

1877 

('hina ends the insurrection in Kash- 
garia by (h'feating Mohammeri 
Yakub P>eg, who was alterwards 
assassinated, and by capturing 
Kashgar 

1878-80 

'I'hird Afghan W’ar ; Abdurrahman 
becomes Amir 

1883 

Anglo-Russian Agreement regarding 
Afghanistan 

1887 

(^)uetta and surrounding territories 
annexi^d to British territories' 

1888 

C'entral Asian railway from the C'as- 
})ian to Samarkand opened 

1 88q 

The Zhob Valley in Baluchistan 
anru'xed by Britain at the request 


of the chiefs 

1 893 

'J'reaty of Commerce between Great 

J Britain and TilnT. Amir of Turk- 
estan visits Russia, and again in 
1898 

18(13 6 

Mohammedan rebellion in Tibet 

i8()3 

Ex])lorevtions and discoveries by Dr. 
Sven I led in 

I (400 

Death of the Amir of Afghanistan ; 
succeeded by his son, llabibulla 

1903 

Expedition under Colonel Young- 
husband sent to Tibet by Indian 
Government 

1904 

After opposition by the Tibetans and 
their defeat, British force enters 
Lhasa on August 3rd, and t!u 
Treaty of l.hasa is signed on Sep- 

• 

tember 7th 

1907 

Visit of the Amir of Afghanistan to | 
India 

i<>07 

Anglo-Russian ('onvention respects 
integrity of Afghanistan and 
Tibet 

1912 

Tibetan rising against the ('hifiesc 
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CENTRAL ASIA IN OUR OWN TIME 


BY FRANCIS H. SKRINE 


^ENTRAL ASIA, in its j:)r('sent aspect, 
^ demonstrates the influence of environ- 
ment on the fortunes of the human 
rare. 'I'he cradle of our civilisation and 
religions has lost all ])()liti('al imj)ort- 
ance. It is a mere geograj)hical ex- 
pression, connoting 2,()0(),ooo square miles 
of sparsely-peo])led territory lying between 
Siberia and the vast mountain system 
which has determined the ])hysical and 
social evolution of the continent. 

d'iie south-wesb'rn boundary of Central 
Asia is defined by the plat(‘au of Northern 
Persia, which skirls the Caspian S(‘a, 
continuing the 1 'aurus range of Asia 
Minor. Its sjiurs mingle with those of 
the Kopet Dagh mountains, which are 
connected with the Caucasus by a snl)- 
marine ridge whose summits an^ 150 f(‘et 
under the surface of the water, and which 
stretches between Baku and Krasnovodsk, 
on the Cas])ian. At the north-western 
„ , . angle ol Afghanistan the Kopet 

Dagh meets the Aqane system 
« X , A • Asia, which stretches in 
an unbroken line to Bering s 
Straits. Its central citadel is a, labyrinth 
of snowy peaks and profound valleys, 
known as the Pamirs, in which converge 
the boundaries of the British, Riis^iian, 
and Chinese empires. Here the Hindu 
Kush joins hands with the Alai Tagh, 
whi(di jirojects a network of lower peaks 
westwards, forming the Russian provinces 
of Samarkand and Ft'rghana, and the 
Khanate of Bokhara. From the Pamirs 
stretch eastwards the Kuen Lun Moun- 
tains; which bifurcate into the Altyn Tagh 
and Akka Tagh, sejiarating Chinese Turke- 
stan from Tibet. South-eastwards is the 
Karakoram range, under which Kashmir 
nestles ; and thence the mightier Hima- 
layas extend in a graceful curve, marking 
the northern boundary of Hindirstan. 
Between them and the Akka Tagh is 
Tibet — a pear-slmped plateau whose lower 
extremity Tests on the Karakoram. Tts 


eastern marches are roughly defined by a 
tangle of curved ranges se^ia rating it 
from China. North of the Akka Tagh 
is a sandy waste, dotted with oa^es, 
known as Easb'rn or Chinese Turkestan, 
which melts eastwards into the Gobi 
Desert . 

Harking back to the Pamirs plateau, 
we find it joined on the north-east by the 
The Shan, or Celestial Moim- 

^ . . tains, whic'h ris(' abruptly from 

« the Gobi Desert, and throw 

out a spur westwards, in the 
Alexanrovskii and Kara Tan Mountains. 
To the north-east they aie ('ontinued by 
the Ala Tan and Altai range's, separated 
by the Zungarian depression, 300 miles 
in widtli. 

The ('(‘iitral Asian system is the loftiest 
on the globe’s surface. Reekoning only 
mountains of a greater altitude than 
23,000 teet, we have : Mount Kauf- 
inann, in the Ali Plateau, 23,000 ; Mns- 
tagh Ata, in the Pamirs, 25.797 5 Akka 
Tagh, 25,340 ; Aling Gangri, 24,000 ; 
Kamet, 25,543 ; Gurla Mandlata, 25,934 ; 
Dluiwalgiri, 26,825 : Mount Everest, 
29,002 : Kanchanjimga, 28,133 ; Donkia, 
23,994 ; and Udu. 24,750. 

TIic mountains which stretch in parallel 
ranges from the Casj)ian Sea to ('entral 
('hina and the Polar Ocean have liad a 
determining effect on civilisation. On 
their eastern flank Tibet, with an average 
elevation of 15,000 feet, proved an insuper- 

^ . able barrier tef the migratory 
Mountains • x- x r i- \ 

instinct ol our race, hew and 

difficult arc the breaches in 

this giant wall, which is j)ene- 

trable by large bodies of men only in the 

Suleiman range at its western extremity. 

Northwards lay the habitat of our remote 

ancestors, the Aryans. Balkh is now 

believed to have been the metropolis of 

these ‘mysterious races. The ruins of 

the “ Mother of Cities,” and birthplace of 

Zoroaster, cover thirty square miles of 

153,5 


and 

Civilisation 
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North-western Afghanistan. Through easy 
passes in the Suleimans, the great bulk 
ol these Aryans sought the sunlit ])lains 
of India, while other waves of emigra- 
tion reached Europe by way of Siberia 
and the Caucasus. Far to the north-east, 
again, Zungaria, broken by the Tar- 
bagatai Mountain, was the chief outlet 
VI A t Mongolian hordes, who 

p ® poured through the dej)res- 

Into^In^dia bring half the world 

to heel. 

Why did the aboriginal inhabitants ol 
Central Asia burst through trammeK 
imposed by Nature ? 1 'he answer is to 
be found in tremendous geological changes 
which desiccated their habitat and com- 
pelled them to seek pastures new. North- 
wards of the mountain chains starting from 
the Caspian, the lowlands of Turkestan 
stretch to the Arctic Ocean. 1 'hey are 
di\aded into two zones by a ridge which 
never exceeds i.ooo feet in height, ex- 
tending from the Urals to the Altai range. 
This is the watershed of the .Siberian 
rivers. The whole area between this 
gentle elevation and the southern moun- 
tain sj)urs was once an ocean bed. Con- 
paratively recent changes of level, with 
a corresponding re\'olution in climatic 
conditions, have left it a sandy desert 
studded with .salt lakes. The (hrspian is 
the largest of the world’s inland seas. It 
has an area of 180,000 square miles, and 
is 85 feet lower than ocean-level. I'he Sea 
of Aral co\ers 24,500 square miles, 245 
feet above the Caspian. Eastwards is 
Take Ealkash, extending over 12,800 
square miles, and lying {)00 feet above 
the ocean. All have shrunk considerably, 
and all contain denizens common in Polar 


seas. Seals abound in the ('asjhan and 
Lake Balkash, and the lormer "supplies 
mankind with isinglass and ca\uar from 
the Polar sturgeon. This vast upheaval 
has changed the face of Asia and the cur- 
rent of history. Rivers rising on the 


Inland Seas 
of the 

Great Plateau 


southern and eastern slopes 
of the vast central water-shed 
find their way to the Indian 
and Pacific ffeeans, and their 


alluvial deposit has formed and fertilised 
the plain of ^India, Burma, Siam, and 
China. Those which spring from iminen.se 
glaciers on the northern side have gradually 
lost their velocity. In their upper reaches 
they excel the Nile in vivifying power ; 
but thqy feed mere inland lakes, or are 
absorbed by thirsty sand. The Amu 
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Daria, or Oxus, sjirings from glaciers 
in the Pamirs, and jienetrates the 
Turkoman De.sert at Kilif. Up to this 
point it has many tributaries, among 
them four rivers which made Balkh a 
centre of dense jiopiilation. In its lower 
course the Amu Daria enriches Khi\'a. 
and now' finds an outlet in Aral. Between 
500 B.c. and boo of our era it turned 
abruptly westward no miles south of the 
inland sea, and discharged into the 
Caspian after a devious I'ourse of boo 
miles. Its old bed, known a.s the Uzboi, 
is still clearly marked, and Russian 
engineers of the j)re-iailway era contem- 
plated diverting its ciurent into ancient 
channels. 

The Tejend, Murghab, and Zarafshan, 
w'hich give fertility to the oases and 
valleys of Russian Turkestan, once joined 
the Amu Daria. Owing to changes in 
level and the ne('ds in irrigation, they now 
disa}>pear in the 'rurkonian Desert. Tlu' 
Syr Daria, or Jaxart(‘s, known in u]')per 
nxiches as the Naryn, rises in the Tian 
Shan Mountains, and finds the Aral Sea 
after a course of 1,500 miles. Russian 
«. Ferghana, watered by the 

f'o”* I Daria and its tributaries, 
is the most tertile valley m 
Central Asia. Eastwards, and 
parallel with these mightit'r rivers, flow's 
the Chu, which is born in the Tian Shan 
range, to waste its watt'rs in Siberian 
steppes. The Hi, issuing from the same 
mountains, pours a flood of wealth intt) 
Rirssian Kiilja, and di.scharges into Lak»‘ 
Balkash. In Chinese Turkestan jxqiulation 
clings to oases formed by the River 
Tarim and its confluents. It rises in the 
Tian Shan range and, flowing eastw'ard, 
is lost in the (io 1 )i Desert. 

The historical interest of Central Asia 
is confined to its riverine territories, 
W'hich have been the scenes of many of 
history’s most tragic episodes. Soil 
overspread by their waters possesses 
un(*qualled fertility. Desert .sands and 
upland valleys alike are streaked with 
deposits of loess, so styled from a Tertiary 
product found in the Rhine valley. It 
is a friable yellow loam, which is carried 
far and wide l>y the wind, and sometimes 
coven; the subsoil to an immense depth. 
Loess ranks first among the causes of 
China’s dense population. In Central 
Asia irrigated loess yield^^two, and some- 
times three, bountiful crops in a single 
year. Strabo, who wrote shortly before 
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the birth of Christ, tells us that the Mero 
oasis boasted vines yielding clusters three 
feet in diameter. The Zaralshan, literally 
“ gold-spreading,” owes its name to the 
agricultural wealth which it pours into 
Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The climate of this immense tract 
varies with latitude and height above sea- 
level. Its northern steppes have a rainfall 
of eleven inches, confined to June and 
July, and the same extremes of heat and 
cold as are presented by Mid-Siberia. 
The desert, sparsely studded with oases, 
does not l^elong to the Sahara type made 
familiar to us by records of African 
exploration. In some parts the surface 
is so firm that a horse’s hoofs ring on it 
as on a macadamised road. Elsewhere 
the loose sand is lashed by the wind into 
ridges resembling petrified waves. An 
intense stillness broods over these wastes, 
and a boundless horizon seen through the 
clear air shimmering in heat or broken by 
mirages. During the spring rains, averag- 
ing four inches, the mingled sand and loess 
is carpeted with the Howers of bulbous 
plants, long grass, and tufts of reed. 
Where Water is alone needed to cover 
the sand with ])erennial verdure. 

e eser found almost everywhere 

Blossoms 

primitive wells are frequently met with. 
Vegetation is scanty save during six 
weeks following the spring rainfall. Large 
tracts are, however, covered with the 
Camel's Thorn — which can be assimilated 
only by the Ship of the Desert — stunted 
tamarisks, and a knotty shrub termed 
saxaul (halyoxyon ammodcndro 7 i), which 
is prized as fuel, and is even more valuable 
as a means of binding the billowy sand. 

The oases, formed by irrigation, sustain 
a constant battle with encroaching desert. 
Upland valleys enjoy a heavier rainfall 
and the climate of Southern Europe, 
with wider thermometric ranges due to 
continental conditions. Tibet, ifl the 
same latitude, is swept by storms and 
cursed by an Arctic climate. Cut off 
from the outer world by desert and moun- 
tain, Central Asia has developed a fauna 
and flora of its own. Explorers reckon 
five species of mammals, nine of birds 
and fourteen of fish which arc not founa 
elsewhere. Tigers are encountered as far 
north as the Ala Tau range ; bears, 
wolves, and wild boar abound in the 
forests which still cover large tracts of 
uplandi- Herds of wild asses. antelo})e, and 
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deer roam over the desert. Loftier 
plateaus are the habitat of wild camels, 
horses, and yaks. 

The human denizens of Central Asia 
reflect every stage of the world’s civilisa- 
tion. The Kirghiz, numbering about 
2,500,000, wander in the stop])es of 
Northern Turkestan. They dwell in 
p circular tents of dark grey 

es ^^1^^ styled kibitkas, which 
tapestry with brilliant 
carpets. The Kirghiz are a 
keen-witted and poetical race, and their 
barbarism is mitigated by a dash of 
chivalry. The strong arm of Russian 
conquest has compelled them to desist 
from the forays which bioke the mono- 
tony ol tending cattle ; but they are 
inveterate nomads, defying all attempts 
to introduce education among them or 
a taste for sedentary life. Government is 
exercised by hereditary khans. The 
personal equation is everything, and 
the chief who derogates is lost. The 
” Black ” Kirghiz, 324,000 strong, range 
the mountains encircling Lake Issik-kul, 
on the eastern flank of Russian Turkestan. 
Their language pro\Ts them a very 
ancient offshoot of the great Turkish 
family. The Uzi)egs are another stem 
of the race which quitted the Gobi Dt^sert 
to enter on a career of world-conquest. 
They are sturdier and more clumsily 
built than the Kirghiz, with high cheek- 
bones, ruddy c('*in])lexions, and dark 
auburn hair. Uzbegs formed the ixmulti- 
mate wave of conquest which swejT over 
Central Asia. The ruling dynasties of 
Bokhara and Khiva belong to one of 
their 72 clans. They are haughty fanatics, 
despising commerce and the urban popula- 
tion among whom they li\'e. Unlike 
their kinsfolk, the Kirghiz, Uzbegs have 
taken kindly to sedentary life. The 
grossness of their manners is mitigated by 
a touch of the inborn dignity which 
characterises unadulterated Asmaulis. 

The Turkomans belong to a 
r Au the Turkish family 

n*'***Kf ^ which dwell in Mid-Siberia and 
* the Altai Mountains. Long 
before the Christian Era, the desiccation 
of their pastures compelled them to 
migrate southwards. Following, probably, 
the ancient course of the Oxus, they spread 
over the desert wOiich still bears their 
name. Until the era of Russian conquest 
their tribal organisatiofi w^as retained 
intact. The Yomud Turkomans feed their 
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ftocks and herds in the desert south of 
Aral, taking shelter in the valleys of 
North-western Persia during the winter 
months. The Tekkes hav(' absorbed many 
minor ('Ians in a struggle for existcnre. 
About half a century ago they took 
))Ossession of th(‘ Merv oasis and a fertile 
strip iringing the Ko[)et Dagh Mountains. 

From these points of vantag(i 
f A Northern Persia 

n and Afghanistan, selling their 

mhal)itant< into hopeless 
slavery at Bokhara and Khiva. Between 
t8ST and 1884 these hornets’ nests were 
extir])ated by Russia. The Turkomans 
have lost their i)assion lor rapine, and 
sullenly settled down as agriculturists 
and cattle-breeders. The horstss, which 
otK'c carried tribesmen incredil)le dis- 
tances on forays, are no longer raised. 
Brilliant and durable^ car})ets were formerly 
woven by their womenfolk ; but this 
industry has Ireen w('ll-nigh killed by 
imported coal-tar dyes. 

Sart is the genei'ic' term emjdoyed by 
Russians for the. seckaitary population 
of ('entral Asia ; but it includes a variety 
of ethnologi('al types. Tajiks jnedomi- 
nate in urban ('entia's. They descend 
irom Aryan aboiigines, from Persian im- 
migrants, or alliances between U/.begs 
and imported slaves. Tli(‘ Tajiks are. a 
tall, well-favoured racia with clear olive 
complexions and black hair and eyes. As 
each tide of corn past swept over Central 
Asia they bowed their necks and acquired 
all the vices bred by slavery. They are 
intelligent, ])olished, and laborious, but 
their faithlessness is as notorious as their 
want of courag(‘. The languages s])oken 
by this motley human horde are ('hagatay, 
a dialect of Turki, and Tajiki, which is a 
corrupt form of Persian. In Russian 
Turkestan the conquerors have not c'om- 
mitted the blunder of forcing a knowledgi* 
of their vernacular on subject races. 
Religion has jrlayed a great })art in mould- 
^ ing the destinies of Central 

Asia. In the eighth c'entury 
e igious entire territory succumbed 
to Islamic conquest. rive 
hundred years later a wave of mysticism 
swept over Asia, which was probably a 
reflex actioij of the Crusades. This 
revival has left indelible trace's on social 
life and thought. Uzbegs, Turkomans 
and the bulk of dwidlcrs in cities are ardent 
Sunnis, adhering to Mohammed’s tra- 
ditionary teachings. These are rejected 


by Shias, who also champion the claims 
to succcsion as (Caliph of the Prophet’s 
son-in-law Ali, and (he latter’s sons, 
Hasan and llusayn. The rival sects 
detest each other cordially. Many Sarts 
of Persian descent are cry])to-Shias ; 
but overt nonconformity is forbidden by 
Uzbeg fanaticism. Islam has never taken 
root among the Kirghiz, whose inveterate 
nomadism resists all attempts to instruct 
or civilise. 

The Russian ])ossessions in Central 
Asia result from a law which compels 
an organised government in contact with 
barbaric tribes to extend the area of its 
conquests until they reach the sea, an 
impenetrable mountain range, or the 
boundaries of a state strong enough to 
be mistress at home. The Russo-Chinese 
frontier is defined by mountain chains 
connecting the Caspian and Polar seas. 
The last rectification of frontier took 
place in 1882, when live-sixths of Kuba, 
which had been occu])ied during the 
anarchy of the Taiping Rebellion, was 
retroceded to China. In the same year 
Russia surrendered to Pia'sia certain 
. valleys watered l>y the River 

'*** 1 *^? . - Atrek, on the Caspian’s south- 

and British the Shah 

Influences 1111 1 ■ 

resigned his shadowy claims 

to siizcu'ainty over Tekke Turkomans. 
The sjiheres of British and Russian 
influence were defined by the mixed 
P>oimdary Commissions of 1885 and 1805. 
Afghanistan is admitted to lie within the 
orbit of British India, whose ajijiroaches 
are now^ defended by soltmm treaties. 
Thus, Russia has, of her own free will, 
])laced limits on her expansion south- 
wards, and she is f’ ee 10 jnirsue the task of 
civilising her vast possessions in ('entral 
Asia. They include the following jirovinces. 



Ar(*a. 

Ty)pii- 


Sep miles. 

lation. 

Akmolinsk 

220,609 

682,608 

Semipalatinsk . . 

184,6^1 

() 84 , 5 ()o 

Turgai 

176,219 

453416 

Scmirecheiisk . . ; 

I S 2 , 28 o 

987,863 

Syr Daria . . . . ! 


T 47 ^. 39 « 

Fc^rgliana 

86, (XX) 

1,572,214 

Samarkand 

26.627 

860,021 

' rranscaspian 'I't-rntoi y 

214/^37 

3 «-i 4«7 

Bokliara 

79,000 

2 ,CXX), 0 (X) 

Kliiva . . 

2 3, (XX) 

8 (X),CKX 3 

Total 

1,366,456 

9 . 6(^6597 


The first three are under the Ckrvernor- 
General of the Steppes, whose head- 
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quarters are Omsk, which has 37, 37^ in- 
habitants. Though their soil and climate 
are essentially Siberian, they are always 
reckoned as part of Central Asia. Northern 
Akmolensk is a continuation of the Black 
Earth zone of Southern Russia, pro- 
ducing cereals, potatoes, and livestock ; 
the southern half is known as the Hungry 
Steppe. Semij)alatinsk is more fertile, 
and 20,000 ounces of gold are extracted 
annually from its sand and gravel deposits. 
Turgai has emerged from the ocean in 
comparatively recent ages. Its surface 
is covered with half-fossilised shells and 
aquatic plants. The population is wholly 
nomad Kirghiz, whose herds of cattle 
are decimated by blizzards during an 
Arctic winter. Semirechensk possesses 
vast unexploited treasures of coal and 
iron, and its eastern valleys, adjoining 
Chinese Kulja, rank among the most 
fertile tracts in the world. 

Three-fourths of Syr Daria is track- 
less desert, affording pasture to Turko- 
man tribes after the spring rains. It is 
bisected by a highland region watered by 
tributaries of the river which gives the pro- 
vince its name. The (lovernor- 
Ceneral of Turkestan resides 


District 

of 

Syr Daria 


at Tashkent, a Russianised 
city containing 156,000 in- 
habitants. Ferghana, watered by upper 
reaches of the Syr Daria is as productive 
as Russian Kulja. For countless centuries 
it was the main artery of caravan traffic 
between Europe and ('hina, and sup])orts 
a relatively dense ])opulation. Kokan 
(112,^28), Na Mangan (t)2,ooo). Aniisan 
(47,627), and Margliilan (36,490), are 
centres of trade and of Moslem fanaticism. 
The })rovince of Samarkand owes its 
amazing fertility to the River Zarafshan ; 
and vast mineral wealth is stored up in 
the eastern valleys. Its world-famous 
capital is a mere shadow of departed 
grandeur. 

Samarkand has been depriv^ed by the 
Transcaspian railway of its ancient im- 
portance as a starting-point of caravan 
traffic, and its population has sunk to 
50,000. The shade of Timur still seems to 
brood over the metropolis from which he 
ruled the world from Russia to the • 
Persian Gujf, from Constantinople to the 
Ganges. His sepulchre’s fl iited dome soars 
high above the leafy forest which enshrouds 
Samarkand, a«id its citizens speak of him 
as the Amir. His glorious tombs and 
mosques, •once radiant with enamelled 


tiles, have been brought to the verge 
of collapse by earthquakes and centuries 
of neglect. Nine-tenths of the Trans- 
caspian territory is a desert over which 
Turkomans wander in spring and winter. 
Its settled population is concentrated in 
Merv and smaller oases watered by the 
Murghab and Tejend, or occupy the Atok, 
-- a fertile belt on the northern 

Khanates 

o ussian Russian territory are 

Bokhara and Khiva, known as 
the Khanates, the sole relics of the Islamic 
dominion established by Mahomet’s 
all-conquering successors. Bokhara con- 
sists of a mountainous tract unfit for 
cultivation, a central plateau watered by 
the Zarafshan, cool, healthy, and densely 
peopled, and lowlands subject to encroach- 
ments by the desert sand. The arable 
area does not exceed 8,000 square miles, 
and the ])ressure of population is beginning 
to be felt. The capital is a walled city 
with 65,000 inhabitants. It was once a 
busy centre of trade and manufacture, but 
both have suffered from Russian competi- 
tion. Unlike Samarkand, Bokhara is a 
locus of Oriental learning. Thousands of 
students imbibe, useless lore and a strong 
leaven of fanaticism in its well-endowed 
colleges. Booksellers’ sho])s abound, but 
the libraries, which were formerly Bok- 
hara’s chief ])ride, have succuml)ed to 
neglect and conflagrations. 

The government is a despotism, tc'in- 
])ered by priestly influence and the tactful 
guidance of a Russian Resident. It is 
wielded by the Amir, who belongs to the 
leading Uzbeg clan. Internal order is 
maintained by an armed rabble of 11,000 
soldiers. In its days of independence 
Bokhara was a theocracy, as thorough- 
going as Calvin’s rule in Geneva. 
Uniformity was enforced by a rigid censor- 
ship of morals, and Tajiks, who secretly 
clung to Shia dogma, suffered untold 
oppression. Punishments were atrociously 
« cruel ; prisons were hotbeds of 

\]nder\ I slavery was rampant 

in its worst form, and agricul- 
c cracy groaned under manifold 

exactions. The sinister features of native 
rule have been softened by Russian 
influence, and though Uzbegs and Mullas 
may regret the loss of complete autonomy, 
it is not felt by the masses. Prior to ils 
conquest in 1873, Khiva was a yet more 
barbarous replica of Bokhara. It consists 
of an oasis of 5,210 square mileif, fertilised 
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by the ‘Oxiis, and 17,80:) square miles of 
desert. No standing army is maintained, 
and 2,000 naukars, or royal servants, suffice 
for purposes of state and police. Both 
Khanates are divided into districts, ad- 


ministered by a Beg, which are again 
parcelled out into Amlaks, or groups of 
villages, severally represented by their Ak- 


Sympathy 
Between People 
and Officials 


sakal, or greybeard. The 
Russian character is well 
equipped for the task of 
governing Asiatics. Chris- 


tianity, which IS very vital in all classes 


at home, has checked the growth of racial 


pride and caste feeling. For 240 years 


Russia lay under the heel of Tartar hordes, 


whose blood flows iti the veins of many 
ruling families. The inbred sympathy 
which links FAiro[)ean l^ussians with their 
Asiatic' fellow-subjects was seen in a full 
measure during (lie j)eiiod of conquest. 
Tlie Tsar has liad many servants in the 
East who are worthy to rank with our 
Munros, Eljffiinstones, and Lawrences. No 
i npassable gulf yawns betwTen rulers and 
ruled, ('hildren of the soil are eligible for 
the highest posts, and such friction as 
exists is bred by religious ])rejudices. 

In administering this enormous terri- 
tory, Russia distinguislies betw'een nomad 
tribes and the denizens of fertile valleys 
who have long enjoyed a certain degree of 
('ivilisation. The Turkomans are governed 
in patriarchal fashion ; their tril)al organi- 
sation has been destroyed, and a starshina, 
or mayor, elected by each Aul, or group of 
Kibitkas, has replaced the chieftain whose 
behests were blindly obeyed during forays. 
Respecting nought but superior force, they 
have learnt to revere the District Officer, 


who sternly represses tendencies to revert 
to ancient misdoings. On the other hand, 
inhabitants of Samarkand, Ferghana, and 
Russian Kulja retain their social, and much 
of their legal, mechanism intact. Indi- 
genous institutions have not been trampled 
u])on, nor does a half-educated proletariat 
preach racial discord and fill 
ussian minds of the masses with 

\ A • daydream of political in- 
dej)endence. Each province is 
under a military governor, who is subordin- 
ate in jirofessional details to the Minister of 
War at St. Petersburg. It is divided into 
districts, which are administered by army 
officers responsible for executive govern- 
ment and the ('ollection of revenue. I'he 


district, again, is ])ortioned out intoPristas, 
or subdivisions, under executiv^e chiefs. 
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The Volost, or grou]) of 25 villages, is the 
next unit. Villages, averaging 100 houses,, 
or kibitkas, are officially represented by 
starshinas, who are elected by the people, 
subject to the district chief’s veto. A 
complete .separation has been effected 
between executive and judicial functions. 
Crimes are reported by the starshina to 
the volost noi, and ultimately to a Judge 
of First Instance, stationed at the district 
headquarters. 'J'his officer holds a local 
investigation, and ])repares the fi^ise for 
trial by a Judge of the Peace under 
Russian criminal law. Both are subor- 
dinate to the Minister of Justice at St. 
Petersburg, and twery j)enal suit runs 
through a gamut of a})peals involving a 
great waste of time. Civil suits between 
nati\es are also tried by the Judge of the 
Peai'e und('r Mohammedan law. inter- 
l)reted by a Oazi. It either partv be a 
Ru.ssian, the case is judged in the light ol 
Russian knv, whic'h is gradually suj)('i.seding 
the incoherent mass ol dicta and tradition 
('urrent in Mohammedan courts. The 


'rran.s('as|)ian territory, inhabited mainly 
by Turkomans, has receiv(-d a peculiar 


PAtriarchftl 
Tribunals of 
Central Asia 


lt‘gal system from (icneral 
Kuro|)atkin, w’ho is still fe- 
meml )ered as an enlightened 
(jo\'ei‘nor-General. A com- 


mission of five judges sits at the cajiital, 
Askabad, as a ('ouit of A))])cal. Under it 
are district courts, consisting ol the chief, 
aided by f'ua* “ Popailar ” Judges, w'ho aie 
seleeted from the ])ersonnel of the Courts 
of First Instance. These lattc-r hold 


sessions weekly at the headcpiartcrs of each 
Volost, for the trial of petty cases, dhey 
are composed of five “Candidate” Judges, 
elected by villagers in the .several volosts. 
This simple system is much ai)prcciated, 
and perjury, which is the bane of su])erior 
courts throughout the East, rarely occurs 
in the.se ])atriarchal tribunals. 

Under Moslem rule the State was theo- 


retically sole landlord, although huge arca^ 
had been ceded to generals and Court 
favourites, or set apart for the main- 
tenance of mosques and colleges. When 
the Ru.ssians took possession of con- 
quered provinces they depended on 
officers of the former jegime for infor- 
mation on land revenue. The inequali- 
ties and injustice ol these .statistics 
have not yet been removed. Taxation 
on land ranges between 2S. and 
3s. qd. ])er acre, th(‘ maximiirh being 
charged for irrigated fields. A house tax 
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is levied on heads of families, whether 
settled or nomad. The average incidence 
is Iwelve shillings and sixpence — about 
5 per cent, on the household’s income. 
Every starshiua is responsible for the 
amount assessed on his village. Tliere 
is a tax of one-fortieth on the value of 
goods sold, from which Russians are 
exem})t. Small duties are paid on tobacco, 
matches, and kerosene ; and nomads arc 
charged head-money for the right of graz- 
ing their cattle on Russian territory. Data 
are wanting tor an estimate of the cost of 
Russian rule in Asia ; but it is known to 
be far in excess of revenue. The garrison 
consists of infantry battalions aiul 

()i sejuadrons of cavalry, 58 ('ompanies of 
fortress artillery, and lop of engineers, 
who are ein})l()yed on the State railways, 
d'he aggregate strength is 130,250 men, 
who are cantoned at Merv, Samarkand, 
and other centres of population. 

Irrigation and trans]X)rt arc the chief 
problems presented by Central Asia. A 
vast upheaval of the soil has dislocated 
the ancient tin vial system, and rainfall 


has shrunk owing to the disappearance of 

X XX forests. Hence the wholesale 
Water Worth r .... 

. w . xx emigration ol the aboriginal 

1 * inhahilants to Euro])e, India, 

in I ver Egypt. Tho.se who re- 

mained battled successfully with an adverse 
cnvironuKuit, and stupendous irrigation 
works remain to attest their indomitable 


energy. Near Samarkand there is a chain 
of wells 420 leet d(‘ep, connected by tunnels 
in which a man can stand upright. The 
loess, deluged with water from an arik, 
01 distrihutory, yields two, and sometimes 
three, harvests in the year. The critical 
weeks are those which follow the melting 
of mountain snows. Water is then worth 


its weight in silv^cr, and it must be .so 
apportioned that every plot may receive 
its just quota. The task is complicated 
by ancient royal grants and fierce disputes 
between inhabitants of upland valle3cs and 
villages on a lower level. Russia wisely 
leaves the management of such delicate 
o[)erations in native hands. Irrigation is 
supervised by elected overseers, termed 
aksakal, and village mirabs, “ Lords of 
the Water,” who are remunerated with a* 
fixed proportion of the crops. The area 
irrigated in Russian 'I'urkestan is nearly 
50,000 square miles. 

Agriculture^ conducted by means of the 
most y/rimitive appliances, gives results 
which out scientific farmers might envy. 


In Southern Turkestan the poor man’s 
staplg food is giant millet, which yields two- 
hundredfold. Spring and winter, wheat 
and barley and rice are largely cultivated. 
Cotton has developed enormously since 
the introduction of American seed in 188 j. 
Russia depends wholly on Turkestan for 
the raw material worked up in the 

. . , mills of Moscow and Polish 

Agr,c«lt«r.l 

Turkesun lb va ued at 

^10,000,000. Viticulture is 
pursued on a large scale in Samarkand. 
In October the envii-ons are knee-deep in 
luscious grajics, and the output sometimes 
reaches 2 () tons ])er acre. The bulk is ex- 
ported in the form of raisins ; • but wine, 
equal to siqierior F>urgundy, is sold at six- 
pence a bottle. The only limit to the 
production of wine and brandy is the 
enormous cost of imported bottles, corks, 
and casks. Every fruit and vegetable 
known in temperate or semi-tro])ical 
climates is raised in the utmost perfection. 
The future of Central Asia is bound up 
in the irrigation question. It is a 
matter of vital necessity to bring back 
the spacious days of Timur by extend- 
ing the means of water sup])ly. On 
the Tsar’s private domains, near Merv, 
great results have been achieved by re- 
storing one of the great anicuts destroyed 
by llokharan invaders in 1784. But 
.scientific irrigation is still in its infancy. 
Innumerable streams run to waste in the 
belt of loess which fringes the mountains. 
The seven rivers of Semirechciisk plough 
their way into the desert by deeply-cut 
channels. With the aid of science and 
capital the oases would be delivered from 
their incubus of sand-encroachment, and 
Central Asia would again support a dense 
and prosperous population. 

Greater progress has been made in the 
matter of trans})ort. For 2,500 years 
Central Asia was the main artery of com- 
merce between the East and West. Chinese 
p . teas, silks, and spices were 
aMing carried on horse and camel-back 
* . across its jiasses and deserts, 

ranspor traffic was restricted 

to goods of small bulk but considerable 
value. A revolution has been wrought 
by the State railways constructed during 
the decade ending with 1904. Krasnovodsk, 
on the Caspian, is linked with Tashkent 
by a line 1,164 miles in length ; and a 
branch of 204 miles has ojiei^ed uj) the 
Ferghana Valley. Another, 193 miles 
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Railway 
System of 
Central Asia 


long, runs south of Merv to Kushinsk on 
the Afghan frontier. The Central Asian 
and Trans-Siberian systems are united by 
a railway 1,175 miles in length between 
Orenburg and Tashkent. The whole net- 
work of 2,758 miles was intended to serve 
strategic })urposes ; t)ut these considera- 
tions have given way to the imperious 
demands of commerce. Cara- 
vans no longer bring from 
China the tea which is con- 
sumed in every hut and 
kibitka. The produce of Indian and Ceylon 
gardens comes by sea to Batum, whence it 
is distributed in the interior by railways 
following ancient trade routes. Nor is the 
indirect gain less considerable. The cruel 
waste of animal life has ceased ; and 
fodder, once consumed by millions of 
creatures engaged in transport, is more 
profitably emj)loyed. Though the long 
isolation of C'entral Asia has been broken, 
it is by no means in close contact with the 
currents of modern activity. A branch 
railway between the Orenburg-Tashkent 
line and Kulja is sorely needed. The 
Russian terminus at Kushinsk and that 
of our Indian system at Chaman, beyond 
Kandahar, are sejiarated by 425 miles of 
hilly country offering no serious obstacle 
to the engineers. If this gap were bridged 
London would be brought within a week’s 
journey of Karachi. The Persian Gulf is 
barely 700 miles from the nearest station 
on the Transcaspian Railway ; and 
Russia’s perennial quest of a warm- water 
port might thus find an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. The genius of her people 
forbids her to aim at maritime suj)remacy. 
Established on the Persian Gulf, she would 
be more vulnerable to naval attack. When 
groundless ]:)rejudices disappear Great 
Britain and Russia will perceive that there 
is no cause for political or economic rivalry 
between them, and they will pursue the 
task of civilising Asia hand in hand. 
Commerce has responded to the stimulus 
given by improved means 
of transit. It embraces raw 
materials of considerable bulk, 
but many native industries 
have suffered from Russian competition. 
After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, 
European Russia was invaded by a horde 
of German manufacturers, eager to profit 
by the iron wall of protection which girds 
the empire. Their velvets, drill, broad- 
cloth, damask, and brocades have ousted 
the beautiful silk stuffs produced by 
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Bokharan looms. Coal-tar .dyes have 
lowered the value of Turkoman carpets ; 
bounty-fed beet-sugar undersells the pro- 
duct of the cane ; Russian yarns are 
exclusively emjdoyed in such cotton 
manufactures as survive. Central Asia is 
essentially a chintz-consuming country. 
The ever-changing taste for this gaudy 
fabric is watched and catered for by 
Russo-German mill-owners. 

Before the era of conquest a thriving 
trade was carried on between India and 
the Khanates. It has been ruined by 
protection and the absence of British 
consular agencies east of Baku. The 
Indian colonies at Bokhara and other 
trade centres confine themselves to dealing 
in tea or opium, and lending money at 
usurious interest. A lucrative field is 
open to British capital in the export of 
lamb-skins, known as “ Astrachan,” which 
are a sj)eciality of Central Asia. Its 
mineral wealth has hardly been touched. 
Kerosene oil is imported from Baku, 
although extensive deposits exist in the 
Transcaspian territory. Alluvial gold is 
mined in Semipalatinsk, and coal to some 
- extent in vSemirechensk. The 

Zarafshan Valley—and, indeed, 
Wealth whole mountainous area — 
abound in useful and precious 
metals. The principle of laisser-faire, 
which Russians adopt in dealing With 
religion, extends to education. In the. 
northern ])rovinces about 1*5 per cent, of 
the pojnilation is undergoing some sort of 
instruction. Elsewhere the Government 
schools barely suffice to })rovide a small 
modicum of Russian, required in candi- 
dates for inferior offices. Indigenous edu- 
cation is more vital. Every mosque has 
its primary school, which gives elementary 
instruction in theology and the vernacular. 
Promising lads are draftt'd into richly- 
endowed Madrissas, where they undergo 
a severe training in Arabic literature. 
These colleges are hotbeds of mysticism 
and Pharisaic pride. 

A serious rising, which took place at 
Andijan, in Ferghana in 1898, was 
fomented by adepts in theology termed 
Ishans. I 3 ut the danger of a religious war 
' is no longer acute. Islam in Asia is 
rapidly losing its militant character. Its 
professors have learnt from the Russo- 
Japanese War that Europe may be met 
on equal terms by employing its own 
weapons ; and they are eager to assimilate 
all that is valuable in our civilisation. 
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Attempts to foster Russian colonisation 
have met with small success. Fourteen per 
cent, of the population of Semirechensk 
are European immigrants or Cossacks, 
whose children thrive in the cool valleys 
of Kulja. Military settlements planted in 
the Transcaspian territory liave failed 
owing to the colonists’ predilection for 
strong drink. European races seem to he 
incapable of taking root in the continent 
which gave them birth. Their dominion 
in Asia must be preserved by a constant 
stream of temporary immigrants. 

Russian rule has conferred untold bless- 
ings on subject races. The canker of 
slavery has been cured, and many a 
robber’s lair exterminated. The fanaticism 
and cruelty of native rule has given 
place to a just and gentle administration. 
Indigenous industries have, indeed, suc- 
cumbed to European competition : monu- 
ments of a glorious past are in hopeless 
decay, and its gorgeous colouring has 
faded from Oriental life. Such are the 
drawbacks attaching to aggressive civilisa- 
tion ; and they are seen at Delhi or Cairo, 
as well as in Samarkand. British India 
has given Russia many a hint 
j. for the government of Asiatics ; 

ussia whole, it may be 

nas none 

been improved on. So diverse are the 
conditions encountered that no com- 
parison between the two systems can be 
fairly drawn. 

The area of Russian Central Asia is 
nearly equal to that of India. Its popula- 
tion is less than 10,000,000, even allowing 
for the concealment of their womenfolk 
indulged in by Mohammedans, while that 
of India is nearly 300,000,000. Turkestan 
has no predatory classes to be a perpetual 
thorn in the administrator’s side. Over- 
population has not brought with it a long 
train of famine and disease. Political dis- 
content is not fostered by a horde of 
briefless lawyers and starving literates. 
Religious fanaticism is subsiding, and the 
current of sympathy between man and 
man is unchecked by the artificial barriers 
of caste. There are, indeed, many ob- 
stacles in the path of Russia as a 
civilising power ; and they are attacked 
in a spirit which should appeal with 
special force to the fellow-countrymen of 
Clive and Hastings, of George Stevenson 
and Brunei. A frank understanding 
between the two Empires will make the 
immense force let loose in Asia’s awakening 

. - ' tca(\ 


serve the true interests of humanity. 
Eastern, or Chinese, Turkestan has strong, 
physical and ethnological affinities with 
Russian Central Asia. Until 1758 its oases 
were the seats of Mohammedan Khanates 
formed in the dissolution of Genghis Khan’s 
overgrown emj)irc. They were over- 
whelmed by the tide of Chine.se expansion, 
and constituted a province 
styled Hsin King, or the New 
Dominion. In 1864 the garri- 
.son, perforce neglected by Peking 
during the terrible Taiping Rebellion, 
mutinied against its officers. A soldier 
of fortune named Yakub Beg seized the 
opportunity of establishing himself as 
ruler of the outlying province. The 
moment was op])ortune for empire-build- 
ing. China was bleeding from every vein ; 
Russia was occupied in subduing the 
Khanates. Yakub Khan’s appeal to our 
Government for recognition was welcomed 
in London and Calcutta, which were 
hyjmotiscd by the chimera of a Russian 
invasion of India. Had fate been propitious 
this able adventurer might have founded 
an empire as extensive as Persia. He 
reckoned without the recuperative power 
and the sleuth-hound determination of 
China. In 1877 he was overwhelmed by 
a Celestial army, and Eastern Turkestar^ 
was regained. In 1871 Russian troops 
occujhed Kulja, which had fallen into a 
state of complete anarchy, but, eleven 
year.<^' later, China was strong enough to 
* demand its retrocession. Good relations 
were essential to Russia's deep-laid scheme 
of ex])ansion. The eastern portion of 
Kulja, 23,750 square miles in area, was 
surrendered ; while 4,357 square miles 
were incorporated in Semirechensk. 
This was the only instance in which 
Russia has retraced her steps in Central 
Asia. 

Eastern Turkestan is bounded on the 
north by Zungaria and the Altai Moun- 
tains, southward by the highlands of 

^ j . Kashmir and Tibet. Towards 

Boundariei 

of Chiaete spurs of the Altyn 

lorkestan 

the province. Its western marches are 
sharply defined by the Tian Shan range 
and the hills of Kashmir. Its area is 
440,000 square miles ; but its population 
is confined to Kulja, and a ring of oa.ses 
watered by the Tarim and Its tributaries, 
which rise in the environing motmtains, 
to lo.se them.selves in a fringe of salt lakes 
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Prom the paintingr by Vessilli Verestchagin, photographed by Braun, Clement et Cie. 
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styled Lob Nor. In one of these green 
spots stands Yarkand, a decayed town of 
90,000 inhabitants. Another is com- 
manded by Kashgar, a walled city with a 
population of 120,000, the seat of govern- 
ment of an influential Russian Consul- 
(ieneral, and a British Commercial Agent 
under the Resident in Kashmir. Khotan, 
, in the south, is cultivated 

EaaTern 


Turkestan 


of Kulja, fertilised by the 
river Ili, were once a main 
avenue of international trade. The centre 
of Chinese Turkestan is the Lakshan 
depression, below sea-level, and geographic- 
ally the heart of Asia. The climate is 
excessively dry, with extremes of heat and 
cold. The province suffers still more than 
Russian Central Asia from the isolation 
imposed by natural barriers. Communica- 
tion with the West is hampered by thcTian 
Shan and Pamirs, whose passes exceed 
12,000 feet in altitude. Those toward India 
are still more difficult. Eastwards it is cut 
off from China by the Gobi Desert, once a 
great centre of population, and by a 
dai'dalus of mountain ranges. The popula- 
tion, estimated at 1,000,000, are akin to 
the sedentary inhabitants of Western 
Turkestan. They are nominally Moham- 
medans, but have lost the religious zeal 
which characterised their ancestors. 
Morality is^t the lowest ebb, and disease 
is rampant. 

Administration is conducted by a 
Governor-General, FiUai, and two depu- 
ties, Tao Tai, who reside at Kashgar and 
in Kulja. Below these functionaries are 
District Magistrates, Chow Ktiariy known 
as “ Ambans ” to the West. All these 
are members of the mandarinate. Being 
ignorant of the Tajiki and Turki vernacu- 
lars, they are dependent on venal inter- 
preters. An unpaid hierarchy of native 
officials is res])onsible for revenue and 
police functions. Begs are in charge of 
towns ; ming-bashis, yiz-bashis, and 
Hotbeas ^>rn-bashis represent thousands, 

* I hundreds, and tens of the popu- 
lation. The whole system of 

rrup ion utterly rotten, 

for every vice of a corrupt bureaucracy 
increases directly with the distance of* 
outlying provinces from Peking. Public 
offices are sold to the highest bidder, 
and able men who cannot afford to pur- 
chase are unemployed. Though taxation 
is on at most oppressive scalQ, a mere 
fraction of the sums wrung from hapless 


traders and peasants reaches t^e Imperial 
exchequer. Every collector of revenue 
retains the lion’s share, and it is Jiardly 
surprising that Turkestan should cost 
China £30,000 a year while fortunes are 
amassed by officials of every grade. 
Agriculture is burdened with tithes, Yung 
Lin, levied in kind. Oil-presses, rice-mills, 
and transfers of land are heavily taxed. 
Goods sold in the bazaars pay a twentieth 
to the State, and mines are subject to a 
royalty of 33 per cent. Criminal justice 
is in the hands of the Chow Kuan and his 
satellite, the Beg. When a fine can be 
levied, the worst offender escapes personal 
punishment. Homicide is punished by 
decapitation, which is carried out after 
the sentence has been confirmed at 
Peking. Murders, however, are generally 
hushed up, for the District Chief who 
reports is liable to fine. Severe scourging, 
a f)ortable pillory, termed kang, or an 
iron bar permanently riveted to the 
culprit’s body are penalties awarded to 
robbers and housebreakers. The gaols 
are dens as atrocious as those of Bokhara 
and Khiva before the Russian conquest. 
- . Eastern Turkestan lies at the 
ar arojis Ruggja. Its army, com- 

PelTlTies unpaid general, 

or Teetai, consists of 3,000 horse- 
men and 4,500 foot soldiers, on paper ; but 
the actual strength is 2,300. It is a rabble, 
whose discipline and weapons are beneath 
contempt. 

Agriculture depends wholly on irriga- 
tion, which, a century ago, was the most 
highly-developed system of Central Asia. 
It suffers from the blight of misgovern- 
ment. Native officers decline to supply 
water unless they are heavily bribed ; 
forced labour employed in repairing the 
canals and distributories is paid for at 
half the current rates, or not paid at all. 
The vast public works bequeathed by a 
happier age are rapidly decaying. The 
crops raised are identical with those of 
Russian Turkestan. Cereals, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and fruit are produced in 
great abundance ; but the export of grain 
is seriously hampered by a monopoly 
surreptitiously claimed by Chinese officials. 
The province contains immense mineral 
wealth. Alluvial gold was mined in the 
Khotan district until the industry was 
killed by exorbitant royalties. In the 
mountainous tracts deposits of copper, 
lead, coal, and naphtha are met .with, but 
every species of metal is imported from 
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Western Turkestan ; and the hills are 
stripped of their forest clothing to serve 
as fuel. 

Despite the oppression under which 
they groan, the inhabitants of this 
province have not lost the technical skill 
which rendered them famous throughout 
Central Asia. Fabrics of gold and silver 
thread and coloured cotton goods are 
produced in Kashgar. K hot an is re- 
nowned for its cottage-made silks, but 
cocoon disease has lowered the quality 
of the raw material. 

The transport question is a determin- 
ing issue in the matter of foreign trade. 
Turkestan is hemmed in by lofty moun- 
tain walls and a trackless desert. Inter- 
course with the outer world is maintained 
by caravans of ponies, which work on the 
“ double load system. Each train of 
animals carries its burdens to the end 
of a stage, and then returns for fresh ones. 
Over-driving, starvation, and cruel usage 
are universal. The province is closely 
connected with Western Turkr^stan by 
ethnical affinities end the influence of 
the Russian Consul-General at Kashgar. 
^ Chintzes, calicoes, beet sugar, 

. p kerosene oil, and metals are 

Turkeltr -thither through the 

jerek, Turgat, and Alaman 
Passes. Communication with India is still 
more difficult. The Karakoram defiles are 
open only between July and November, 
and the journey to Peshawar occupies two 
months. 

In longcloths, handkerchiefs, and coarse 
drills Manchester holds its own against 
Russian competition. English broad- 
cloths, however, have been superseded 
by silk velvet ex])orted from Germany, 

The Tibetan plateau, with an area of 
700,000 square miles, is the result of an 
upheaval which must have occurred at 
a more recent date than the cataclysmic 
change which raised Turkestan from the 
ocean. Northwards it marches with the 
province just described ; its southern 
Doundary is defined by the Himalayas. 
On the east it is separated from China 
by a tangle of curved mountain ranges. 
Kashmir occupies its western confines. 
Tibet consists of three distinct regions. ’ 
The northern plateau, known as Qiang 
Tang, averages 500 miles in width and 
15,500 feet in altitude. It is dotted with 
salt lakes, destitute of wood and waters, 
swept at all seasons by terrific storms, and 
cursed wiRi an Arctic winter. This in- 


hospitable tract is separated from the 
Himalayas by an immense trough, styled 
Bodyul, the name by which the whole 
country is known in China. This valley is 
the main seat of population. Here the 
Brahmaputra, called Yarro Tsanpo in its 
upper reaches, and the Indus rise in close 
proximity. Mysterious Lhasa stands 
p . 11,600 feet above sea-level on a 

ysicft] Qf Tsanpo, and 

of^TU>et* second capital, is 

situated on the main river. 
Bodyul has a severe climate, but heavy 
crops of wheat and barley are raised by 
terrace cultivation. The eastern mountain 
system is cov^ered with forest, but shi^lters 
many a pleasant valley producing every- 
thing that the semi-tropical zone can lur- 
nish. A lofty watershed which traverses 
this region is the source of the Sal wen 
river, which fertilises Burma, the Mekong, 
on which Siam depends, the Hwangho 
and Yangtse Kiaiig. to which China 
owes her dense population. 

The keynote of Tibetan history is 
struck by its profound isolation. Access 
from the north is barred by a doui)le 
mountain w^all and the Chang Tang 
plateau. Tibet can never be brought 
within the orbit of Russian influence. 
Westwards the mountains of Ladak and 
Kashmir are impenetrable for considerable 
bodies of men. Those of the Himalayas 
are hardly less formidable. Darjiling is 
within a fortnight’s march of Lhasa ; 
but there are three passes of 16,000 feet 
which might be defended by a handful of 
resolute troops against an army. The 
eastern highlands w'ere thrice a highw'ay 
of Chinese invasion. They are still 
traversed by caravans and a host of 
pilgrims bound for holy Lhasa. But this 
huge expanse of broken country, with its 
watershed 16,000 feet in height, would 
baffle all the resources of European 
science. The portal designated by Nature 
is at the extreme south-easterly corner 
Portal of Tibet. It is a belt of forest - 
mountains, 200 miles in 

Land 

Brahmaputra ploughs its way 
into Assam. This unknown land is held 
against all comers by savage Abor and 
Mishmi tribes, who enjoy free access to 
British India while they guard their 
fortresses from exploration. 

Save in its eastern valleys, Tibet pos- 
sesses a yery restricted flora. >^ne-tenths 
of its territory is far above forest level, 
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but three or four varieties of shrub, in- 
cluding an indigenous willow, are found 
in sheltered j)ositions. During its brief 
summer this northern plateau is dotted 
with patches of wiry grass, which afford 
food to immense herds of deer and ante- 
lope. The yak feeds in summer on 
pastures 17,000 feet above the sea, 
^ descending to the valleys on 

winter’s approach. This link 
Resources , , iP j i 

of Tibet sheep 

has been domesticated, and 
carries packs over the highest })asses at 
the rate of twenty miles a day. Its long, 
.silky wool is the raw material of Tibetan 
clothing and a staple article of transport. 
The mineral wealth of this secluded 
country defies calculation, (lold is pro- 
bably more alnindant than in any other 
region. Despite excessive royalties it is 
extracted at Thok Taking, in Western 
Tibet, and the lake region, 16,300 feet 
above sea-level. The mines, if the word 
applies to mere surface scratchings, have, 
from time immemorial, yielded vast 
wealth to the Peking treasury. Gold is 
even more plentiful in the northern 
mountains ; and in the highlands east- 
wards it is found in the shape of small 
nuggets under twenty feet of gravel. 
Silver, co])per, lead, and mercury mines 
are worked there in a primitive fashion. 

Tibet is inhabited by a Mongolian race 
numbering about 6,000,000, but the po])u- 
lation is confined to the great southern 
valley and the eastern mountain system. 
The Tibetans are clumsily built, but 
possess great physical^ strength. They 
are light-hearted folk, passionately fond 
of dancing and childi.sh games. Their 
bravery was proved during two invasions 
from British India, but jiriestly de.spotism 
has robbed them of initiative and im- 
planted many slavish vices in their 
character. Both sexes are clad in a 
flowing robe with a high collar, and long 
boots with cloth tops. Violet is the 
colour affected by males, while 
^ A distinguishes females, who 
ora s and display a band of coloured 
Manners attached to their backs 

covered with quaint silver ornaments. 
The men are expert blacksmiths, and 
have the instinct for art which is the 
mark of Mongolian races. Polyandry is 
the rule where land is scarce ; elsewhere 
polygamy prevails among the wealthier 
classes. ^Morals have no existence. 
Religion has proved a determining 


force in the formation of the national 
character. About 640 a.d”. Buddhism was 
grafted by wandering missionai ies pn an 
archaic form of demon-worship suggested 
by the fearful storm which rages in, their 
elevated valleys. About the year 1390 
the creed of Buddha underwent a revival ; 
but its spirit was antithetic to the Re- 
formation. Lamaism slowly took shape, 
its cardinal doctrines being the occurrence 
of infant incarnations of Buddha, and the 
superior efficacy of elaborate ceremony 
as distinguished from good deeds. This 
belief favoured the growth of a hierarchy 
in the strictest sense. At its a})ex are 
two avaLir Poj)es, in the ])erson of the 
Dalai-Lama, whose abode is Lhasa, and 
the Tashi-Lama, ruling at vShigatse. 
Below them are orders closely resembling 
the cardinals and bishops of the West. 
Nearly every family dedicates at least 
one of its members to tlie ])riesthood. 
Two-thirds of the 30,000 inhabitants of 
Lhasa are monks ; and the clusters of 
solid, white-fronted houses which ai'e 
scattered over Bodyul and the eastern 
valleys are invariably dominated by 
. ^ . monasteries. The clergy, as a 

DissXe dissolute, avaricious, 

Priesthood 


tyrannical 


“ l)ehcsts are blindly obeyed by 

the peo])le. Libraries are found in every 
monastery. The Tibetan language is los- 
ing its monosyllabic character. It has 
an ancient literature, consisting mainly of 
translations from the Sanscrit Tantras. 
These text-books reflect the degradation 
which Hinduism has suffered by the rise 
of sects which worship the Female Principle 
as a means of gaining transcendental })ower. 

(Government is on a theocratic basis, 
])ublic policy being sha])ed by oracular 
utterances inter])reted by the pries I hood. 
There is a secular arm, in the person of the 
Desi Gyalpo, who acts as regent during 
the Dalai-Lama’s minority. Executive 
power is wielded by a Nomokan, “ King 
of Law,” .selected by infant incarnation 
from the chief of the four great monas- 
teries. Like the Lama Popes, these great 
functionaries are believed to be avatars of 
Buddha. The King’ of Law is assisted by 
a council of five inferior Lamas, who are 
in charge of judicial, rev^enue, ])rovincial, 
foreign, and religious departments. Tibet 
is divided into four provinces — Nari, U, 
Tsang, and Khem, each larger than an 
average Euro])ean state, which* are ad- 
ministered by Kablons, or governors. The 
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.mountains eastward are occupied by four 
principalities, ‘more or less controlled by 
China. 

Tibet was conquered during the war of 
Chinese expansion which characterised the 
eighteenth century. This feat, which was 
consummated between 1720 and 1725, 
tlirows Alexander’s and Napoleon’s most 
daring exploits into the shade. It involved 
a march of 2,000 miles from military bases 
over eleven passes, each considerably higher 
thaia Mont Blanc. In 1749 a Tibetan 
rebellion was stifled in blood’; and in 
1792 the warlike Nepalese, whose fast- 
nesses lie south of the Himalayas, were 
brought to heel by a Chinese army. 
Celestial prestige in Asia was temporarily 
im])aired by the issue of the war with 
Japan in 1904; but it remained unques- 
tioned in Tibet till the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911-1912. Previous to the revolution 
at P^dving the paramount power was 
repre.«;ented at Lhasa by two Arubans, 
who controlled foreign and commercial 
relations, and were believed to exercise 
an occult influence on the selection of 
Lamas. The military garrison ^as re- 
stricted to 4,500 men, but an imperial 
rescript of July, 1907, directed the reor- 
ganisation of the Tibetan army by an 
addition of 3,600 Chinese troops, drawn 
from the province of Szechuen, and 2,400 
native levies. A special coinage was also 
ordained. In 1910 the Dalai Lama fled 
from Tibet and sought refuge in India, on 
the ground that his power and security 
were threatened by the Chinese. But the 
Cliinese revolution brought a mutiny of 
the garrison at Lhasa, and the abdica- 
tion of the Ambans. The Tibetans rose 
against the Chinese, the Dalai Lama re- 


turned to Lhasa, the Chinese garrison was 
allowed to retire, and by March, 1913, 
every Chinese official had left Tibet. 

A new commercial agreement between 
Great Britain and Tibet, signed in April, 
1908, and confirmed for ten years, esta- 
blished the maintenance of telegraplis and 
posts, and ensured the rights of British 
subjects. But the Chinese had many 
reasons for excluding foreign traders. Tea, 
which is the staple article of diet, is 
bix)ught by caravan from distant Szechuen, 
in the shape of bricks composed of refuse 
leaf and stalks consolidated with rice water. 
Chinese producers have good reason to 
dread the competition of the Indian leaf, 
and not less the possibility that the gold 
regions may be invaded by European 
prospectors. The volum.i of commerce 
passing through the Chinese trade centres 
at Sining Fu and Ta Chien Lu is esti- 
mated at several millions sterling. The 
value of Tibetan trade with India has 
never exceeded £ 2 ^ 0 , 000 . Exports consist 
of wool, yaks’ tails, animal musk, borax, 
and gold ; and the imports of amber, 
coral, turquoise, pearls, tobacco, and 
opium. 

If the key of Tibet must still be sought 
at Peking, its door stands at the threshold 
of our north-eastern frontiers. It has 
often been remaiLed that if Great Britain 
were in Russia's place she would long since 
have forced her way to warm-water ports 
essential to her legitimate expansion. 
None the less it is true that, if conditions 
were reversed, a handful of irreclaimable 
savages would not be suffered to block 
the approaches to a country possessing 
mineral wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 
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